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On  the  Suing  at  Dinidpwr  on  the  Dunsiri  River ^  Asdm. — By  Major  H. 
H.  Godwin-Austen,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  F.  Z.  S.,  Sfo,^  Deputy  Superin- 
tendentf  Topographical  Survey  of  India. 

(With  two  photoooUotypes,  three  photozinoog^phs,  and  one  lithograph.) 

The  ruins  at  Dimapur  on  the  Dansiri,  45  miles  South  of  Gol4ghat 
are  exceedingly  interesting.  Thej  have  been  known  and  visited  by  the 
coroparatiTely  few  Europeans  who  have  passed  through  this  part  of  As^m, 
bot  I  do  not  think  any  notice  has  been  taken  of  them,  save  by  Major  (now 
Colonel)  J.  Butler  in  his  book  ^  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Assam',  where 
two  drawings  are  to  be  found  of  the  entrance  gateway  and  the  ruins  near, 
with  a  short  account  of  the  place  {vide  Appendix  A).  On  our  return  at  the 
end  of  April  from  field  work  in  the  Nag4  Hills,  we  halted  two  days  at 
Dimapur,  to  make  an  examination  of  the  place.  Of  the  history  of  the  city  I 
was  unable  to  obtain  any  information,  and  no  native  of  the  present  place  can 
tell  one  anything  reliable.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  general  belief  that 
the  town  was  founded  and  built  by  a  Kachhari  Kaj&,  and  destroyed  by  the 
Nagas  from  the  south.  Not  having  seen  elsewhere  buildings  or  sculpture 
bearing  any  resemblance  to  those  at  Dimapur,  I  made  a  plan  of  the  ruins, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  M.  T.  Ogle  of  the  Topographical  Survey  Depart- 
ment, and  he  with  Captain  J.  Butler,  son  of  the  above  mentioned  Col. 
Butler  and  Political  Agent,  Nag6  Hills,  made  on  the  following  day  the  circuit 
of  the  N.  W.  side  facing  the  outer  wall  of  the  town.  I  have  thus  been  able 
to  give  a  v^ry  £air  plan  of  the  whole  place.  The  unpleasantness  of  this 
work  can  be  imagined :  the  dense  underwood  with  the  constant  showers  then 
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occurring  was  dripping  wet,  leeches  swarmed,  as  well  as  several  species  of 
gadfly,  and  the  air  was  close  and  smelled  with  decaying  vegetation.  The 
place  is  a  favourite  lair  for  tigers,  who  find  the  old,  wet,  grassy  tanks 
pleasant  spots  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  Captain  Butler  had  not  long 
previously  lost  a  grass-cutter  who  was  carried  off,  while  grass  was  heing 
loaded  on  the  elephants.  The  plans,  with  drawings  of  the  pillars,  and  more 
detailed  examples  of  the  style  of  sculpture  will,  I  hope,  prove  of  interest  to  the 
memhers  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  perhaps  lead  to  a  notice  of  other  similar 
remains  in  the  Asam  valley,  with  the  history  pertaining  to  them. 

A  general  account  here  of  Dimapur  will  better  convey  an  idea  of  the 
present  position  of  the  ruins,  before  I  notice  them  in  detail  and  shew 
how  great  a  change  has  come  over  the  place,  since  the  days  when  we  must 
imagine  it   a  large    and  prosperous  town,    extending  with   its   tanks  over 
nearly  two  square  miles  of  ground.     The  present  position  of  Dimapur  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Dunsiri,  where  we  have  a  stockade  and  a  few  men  of  the 
Naga  Hills  Police  Force.     There  are  a  few  houses  round  about  it,  and  owing 
to  the  greater  security  our  late  occupancy  has  brought  about,  the   place  is 
gradually  increasing  in  size.     The  soil  in  the  vicinity  is  rich,  and  traces  of 
former  cultivation  are  still  to  be  made  out  near  the  large  tanks,  but  are  now 
all  overgrown  with  forest ;  it  is  this  portion  which  the  Mikirs  and  others  of 
DimSpur  are  now  clearing  and  taking  up  again.     With  the  exception  of  these 
small   and  recent   clearances,   all   else,  the  ruins  included,  is  covered  with 
primeval  forest  larger"  and  denser  on  the  left  bank   perhaps   than  the  right. 
The   latter  is   higher  than  the  former  near  the  site  of  the  stockade,  and  is 
about  25  feet  high,  of  strong  sandy  clays.     To  the  east  of  the  stockade  is 
the  first  tank,  about  270  yards  square,  with  a  fine  broad  solid  embankment 
about  25  yards  at  top,  sloping  gradually  outwards,  steeper  slightly  on   the 
inner  side.     On  the  top  of  the  embankment.  Captain  Butler  has  built  a  fine 
timber  bungalow,  overlooking  the  water,  a  very  pretty  site,  with  the  distant 
Naga  hills  shewing  on  a  clear  day  above  the  great  forest  trees  of  the  oppo- 
site  side.     A   second  tank  is  passed  a  short  distance  south  on  the  road  to 
Sdmaguting,  and  is  perhaps  a  little  larger  in  extent ;  others.  Captain  Butler 
informed  me,  he  had  seen  in  the  vicinity.  Our  time  did  not  admit  of  looking 
them  up,  and  it  is  tedious  work  forcing  a  way  with  elephants  into  the  dense 
jungle,  and  takes  a  long  time.     The  old  town  is  situated  on  the  left  bank, 
the  lowest.     It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  brick  wall,  900  yards  long ; 
on  the  south,  by  the  Dunsiri ;  the  western  wall  was  followed  for  950  yards 
from  the  N.  W.  angle,  but  must  be  quite  1400  yards  up  to  the  river  ;  the 
eastern  wall  is  700  yards  long,  with  an  obtuse  salient  angle ;  the  fine  solid 
brick  gateway    (stUl  standing)  is  situated  on  this  side,  150  yards  from  the 
N.  E.  angle.     The  sculpture  and  stone  ruins  are  about  the  same  distance  on 
the  left,  after  passing  through  the  entrance  arch.     Numerous  small  tanks 
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occur  within  the  walls,  now  for  the  most  part  silted  up  and  overgrown 
with  tall  grasses.  To  explore  the  place  thoroughly  would  take  several 
days,  and  would  no  douht  bring  to  light  other  pillars  and  remains  besides 
those  we  saw.  Broken  bricks  were  observed  by  me  near  tank  No.  2  (vide 
plan),  and  it  was  said  that  the  eastern  wall  is  to  be  traced  south  of  the  river, 
hut  statements  regarding  this  differed,  and  I  do  not  think  it  does  so.  But  it 
is  a  point  worth  clearing  up  by  any  one  who  may  have  the  time  and  opport- 
unity. 

Dimapur  now  stands  in  a  country  one  might  well  call  uninhabited. 
The  nearest  villages  in  the  low  country  are  Mohungdijua,  18  miles  N.  W., 
and  Borpathar,  28  miles  north ;  the  Nag4  village  of  S&maguting  on 
the  first  low  range  is  II  miles  distant.  To  what  it  owed  its  former  size  and 
importance  is  difficult  to  say,  excepting  we  suppose  that  relations  with 
the  hill  people  on  the  south  were  of  a  different  nature  in  those  days.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  hills  were  then  in  the  occupation  of  the  Kachhari  race. 
If  such  were  the  case,  Dim^pdr  would  have  been  an  important  place,  up  to 
which  the  Dunsiri  is  navigable  neai'ly  all  the  year  round,  connecting  it  with 
the  large  walled  town,  the  remains  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Numaligarh 
on  the  same  river. 

The  ^itrance  gateway  is  a  fine  solid  mass  of  masonry,  with  a  pointed 
arch ;  the  stones  which  are  pierced  to  receive  the  hinges  of  double  heavy  doors, 
are  still  in  perfect  preservation.  It  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  octagonal  turrets 
of  solid  brick  work,  and  the  intervening  distance  to  the  central  archway  is 
relieved  by  false  windows  of  ornamental  moulded  brick  work.  It  is  curious 
that  no  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls  to  construct 
chambers  in  it.  The  building  is  still  in  good  preservation,  but  has  evidently 
been  shaken  on  occasion  by  earthquakes.  There  is  an  appearance  about  the 
architecture  as  if  Muhammadan  artisans  had  been  employed  on  its  con- 
struction. All  the  ornamentation  is  simple  scroll,  not  a  single  representation 
of  any  bird  or  beast.  Neither  is  there  anything  in  keeping  with  the  sculp- 
tured stones  of  the  ruin  adjacent,  some  on  either  side  of  the  archway,  where 
the  circular  rose  pattern  occurs,  of  which  I  have  given  a  drawing.  The 
wall  of  the  places  adjacent  to  the  gateway  on  either  side  appears  to  have  been 
higher  than  the  other  portion,  but  its  average  height  now  is  not  more  than 
6  to  8  feet,  having  fallen  everywhere,  and  in  some  places  shews  only  as  a  bank, 
the  bricks  being  buried  in  the  vegetable  mould  of  years.  The  bricks  are  of  all 
sizes  and  of  flat  form,  common  to  aU  the  old  brick  work  that  I  have  met  with 
m  Asam  and  Bhutan  Duars.  However,  at  Dim&pur,  no  brick  is  exactly 
of  the  same  size.  They  appear  to  have  been  made  by  pressing  the  clay  be- 
tween boards  to  about  1^  inches  in  thickness,  and  then  cutting  it  in  squares, 
no  two  sides  of  which  were  truly  parallel.  The  courses  were  very  neatly  laid, 
and  the  mortar  was  very  white  and  good.     Some  of  the  bricks  had  been  very 
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sharply  out  into  angles  and  edges  for  the  cornice  work.  All  the  moulded 
bricks  were  of  very  fine  clay  and  well  burnt.  The  clay  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  of  a  superior  kind. 

Turning  sharp  to  the  left  from  the  gateway,  we  followed  the  wall  on 
the  outside  for  about  200  yards,  and  then  turning  in  through  a  gap  in  it, 
came  at  about  80  yards  on  the  site  of  the  ruins  at  their  northern  end.  It  is 
a  peculiarly  striking  place,  unlike  anything  I  have  seen  in  India,  nor  have 
I  ever  seen  mention  elsewhere  of  ruins  like  these.  When  perfect,  it  must 
have  been  an  imposing  looking  place ;  even  now  buried  as  it  lies,  in  the  dense 
gloomy  forest,  it  excites  wonder  and  admiration  for  the  labour  expended  in 
transporting  such  massive  blocks  of  sandstone  so  far.  The  nearest  point, 
at  which  the  tertiary  sandstone  could  have  been  quarried,  would  be  upon 
the  first  line  of  hills,  some  10  miles  distant,  while  up  the  Dunsiri  valley  it 
would  be  much  farther :  and  if  they  were  brought  from  this  side,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  rafts  might  have  been  employed  to  bring  the  stone  a  part  of  the 
distance.  It  is  not  ea«y  at  first  to  make  out  the  plan  of  the  place  owing  to 
the  underwood,  but  our  Kh&si  Coolies  soon  cleared  paths  about  the  place  and 
opened  it  up. 

The  carved  pillars,  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  ruins,  are 
arranged  in  two  rx>ws  in  front  of  what  must  have  been  « long  sort  of  corridor. 
Whether  this  was  enclosed  in  any  way,  or  divided  into  compartments  by  mat- 
walls,  is  impossible  to  say,  neither  is  it  quite  easy  to  understand  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  roofed,  though  in  my  drawing  it  is  shewn  how  I  imagine  this  was 
done.  The  highest  pillars  and  highest  portion  of  the  covered  part  or  corridor 
are  in  the  centre  and  diminish  on  either  side ;  the  pillars  at  the  south- 
em  end  are  certainly  older,  ruder,  and  of  coarser  make  than  those  in 
the  centre  or  north,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  rows  of  pillars 
is  narrower  at  the  south  end.  The  pillars  are  all  of  one  general  pat- 
tern, and  remind  one  much  of  gigantic  chessmen.  What  they  are  intended 
to  represent  is  difficult  to  say ;  some  would  perhaps  set  them  down  as  a 
form  of  lingas  ;  but  may  not  their  origin  be  sought  for  in  the  very  widely 
spread  custom  in  this  quarter  of  India  of  erecting  rough  stone  monuments, 
and  may  not  the  custom  have  taken  the  form  of  these  carved  pillars,  brought 
into  their  present  position  with  such  enormous  expenditure  of  labour  by  a 
population,  lowlanders,  richer  and  more  civilized  than  their  mountain  neigh- 
bours, but  with  whose  customs  and  superstitions  they  assimilated.  The 
tallest  pillar  is  about  15  feet ;  the  smallest  at  the  south  end,  8  feet  5  inches ; 
a  great  number,  12  to  13  feet.  The  diameter  of  one  of  the  largest  was  6  feet. 
No  two  are  precisely  alike  in  the  minor  ornamentation,  but  all  are  of  one  ge- 
neral form,  large  semi-circular  tops  with  concentric  foliated  carving  below  on 
the  shaft.  There  is  seen  {vide  PL  V,  bottom)  what  may  possibly  be  intended 
for  a  spear  head ;  if  it  be  such,  it  is  the  only  object  represented,    Howerar 
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in  the  Y-shaped  supports  of  the  corridor,  animate  objects  (vide  PI.  YI  )  are 
introduced,  and  the  elephant,  deer,  dog,  'duck,  peacock  and  poljplectron  or 
pea  pheasant -can  be  made  out ;  but,  worthy  of  remark,  not  a  single  human  form 
not  even  a  head.  The  lotus  is  evident  in  aU  the  carved  work,  and  there  is  a 
general  primitiveness  of  design  which  is  very  apparent.  The  simple  circle 
within  circle,  more  or  less  elaborated,  is  the  distinguishing  type  of  the  sculp- 
tured work.  The  only  instance  of  carving  I  know  on  the  monoliths  of 
the  Kh^  Hills,  is  this  simple  circle  with  petaliform  pattern.  The 
old  temple  at  Nimaligarh  has  such  a  circle  carved  on  the  huge  slab 
that  once  roofed  the  single  centre  chamber,  but  in  other  respects  there  is  no 
similarity  of  design.  The  scroll  patterns  of  Nimaligarh  shew  an  advanced 
style  of  Hindu  art,  are  very  intricate  and  laid  out  with  mathematical  ex- 
actness, and  the  figures  are  nearly  all  men  and  women,  most  obscene  in 
their  character,  all  cut  in  the  hard  granite  of  the  Mikir  Hills.  I  regret  that 
my  time  was  too  limited,  to  make  a  plan  of  this  temple,  which  when  perfect 
must  have  been  a  veiy  striking  and  well  proportioned  edifice.  £ven  as  it 
was,  for  the  short  look  at  the  place,  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
acting  manager  of  the  tea  plantation  close  by,  who  kindly  lent  an  elephant, 
and  went  out  to  the  ruin  with  me. 

The  Y-shaped  supports  or  pillars  are  unique,  at  least  to  me,  and  from 
measurements  of  the  broken  portions  appear  to  have  been  longer  armed 
on  one  side  than  the  other,  and  those  in  the  front  row  a  little  taller  than 
those  at  the  back.  This  was  no  doubt  to  carry  the  roof  in  a  regular  slope 
outwards  and  to  the  rear.  A  mortice  has  been  cut  on  the  top  surface  of  each 
arm,  and  probably  carried  a  connecting  piece  from  one  Y  to  the  other. 
This  was  probably  of  stone,  from  the  size  of  the  mortice,  I  could  not  find 
any  block  that  corresponded  with  such.  There  is  no  doubt  that  stones  have 
been  removed.  It  is  perhaps  questionable  whether  this  was  a  temple  at 
all.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  the  site  of  a  great  market  place 
or  "  Nath,!'  from  its  position  first  inside  the  gateway,  and  also  from  the 
general  appearance  of  the  place.  The  covered  corridor  would  have  very  much 
the  appearance  of  the  long-roofed  sheds,  run  up  in  many  paths  during  the  rains 
in  this  part  of  India  (where  bamboo  and  thatching  grass  are  plentiful  and 
close  at  hand),  the  roofs  slightly  sloping  to  the  back.  If  the  temple 
were  Hindu  or  Buddhist,  we  should  have  had  the  form  of  some  deity  in- 
troduced somewhere  in  the  sculpture.  I  think  it,  therefore,  more  likely  that 
this  was  a  town  of  an  aboriginal  race  (old  Kachhari  ?),  who  would  have  had  s 
simple  demon  worship  and  no  idol  forms,  as  we  find  the  case  with  races  of 
this  form  of  religion  at  the  present  day  The  idea  of  a  large  bazar  would 
very  likely  enter  the  minds  of  a  lai^e  colony  at  Dimdpiir ;  and  the  setting 
up  of  the  stones  would  have  been  carried  out  at  the  time,  as  an  act  of  pro« 
pitiation  or  of  banding  down  the  memoiy  of  its  foundation  to  posterity ; 
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the  same  reason  for  which  individuals  of  certain  N6ga  tribes  erect  stone 
monuments  at  the  present  day,  not  20  miles  distant.  There  was  certainly 
no  back  or  front  side  to  the  corridor  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  for  the 
V-pillars  are  carved  on  both  faces  and  on  the  lower  or  outside  face  of  the 
arms.  To  the  west  of  this  edifice,  and  parallel  with  it,  runs  a  broad  shallow 
ditch,  dry  in  the  cold  weather,  and  on  the  edge  of  it,  opposite  the  centre  of 
the  corridors,  stands  a  large  isolated  pillar  now  much  broken,  skirting  an  old 
tank  ;  and  about  160  yards  further,  another  isolated  pillar  is  found,  the  largest 
in  the  place,  being  16  feet  8  inches  high  and  23  feet  in  circumference.  These 
great  solid  masses  of  sandstone  (which  is  very  soft  when  first  quarried)  must 
have  been  brought  in  and  set  up  in  the  rough  and  then  carved,  or  they 
would  have  been  much  damaged  in  getting  them  up.  In  this  largest  pillar 
such  is  evident ;  the  original  mass  did  not  admit  of  its  being  cut  with  per- 
fect curve,  and  here  and  there  the  concentric  rings  of  carving  follow  into  the 
natural  and  original  indentations  of  surface.  The  gradual  rise  of  land  sur- 
face with  probable  sinking  of  the  stones  had  hidden  the  sculptured  portions 
for  more  than  a  foot  of  one  examined.  Some  of  the  pillars  have  been  brought 
down  by  falling  trees,  but  I  think  an  earthquake  has  had  its  share ;  for  one 
of  the  comer  V-supports  has  been  twisted  quite  out  of  its  original  position 
(vide  large  plan)  from  west  to  east,  90  degrees,  the  weight  of  the  arms  of 
those  on  either  side  falling  in  contrary  directions  would  have  aided  this. 
The  sketches  I  have  attached  to  this  paper  with  the  drawings  of  the  pillars 
as  they  now  appear  will,  I  trust,  give  some  idea  of  the  style  of  architecture 
of  these  curious  old  ruins  which  are  fast  disappearing  with  the  rapid  growth 
and  damp  of  the  surrounding  forest. 


^         On  the  History  of  Fegu,—By  Majoe  Geneeal  Sie  Aethue  P.  Phatee, 

K.  C.  S.  I.,  C.  B. 

(Contimied  from  Journal,  Part  I,  for  1873,  p.  159.) 

Maha  Upa  Radzd,  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  emperor,  burnt  the 
body  of  his  father,  on  the  fifth  day  after  his  death,  with  the  funeral 
ceremonies  used  for  a  Tsekya  wat^  (Chakrawartti),  or  universal  monarch. 
The  bones  were  collected  and  cast  into  the  river  at  its  mouth.  He  then 
declared  himself  his  fatlier's  successor,  and  appointed  his  own  son  Meng*- 
kyitswa,  Upa  Eadzd.  He  is  in  the  Talaing  history  styled  Nanda  Bureng. 
The  army  which  had  been  sent  to  Arakan  was  at  once  recalled.  The  king 
of  Siam,  Byanarit,  came  it  is  said  to  Hanthawati,  and  did  homage,  as  did 
other  tributary  kings.  But  the  king  of  Ava,  uncle  to  the  Emperor,  did  not 
appear,  and  his  daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  Upa  Eadza,  complained 
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to  her  father  of  being  neglected  and  degraded.  The  king  of  Ava  now 
entered  into  communication  with  his  brothers  the  kings  of  Taungu  and 
Prome,  and  also  with  the  king  of  Zimm^,  to  sound  them  as  to  how  far  thej 
would  support  him  against  the  young  emperor.  They  at  once  disclosed 
the  intrigue.  The  emperor  suspected  that  many  of  his  nobles  and  officers 
had  joined  in  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  thirty  of  them  with  their  wives 
and  children  were  burnt  as  traitors.  The  Emperor  now  determined  to 
march  to  Ava,  and  was  joined  by  the  kings  of  Prome  and  Taungu  with  their 
armies.  Advancing  by  the  latter  city,  the  emperor  reached  Pan-wa  in  May, 
1584.  The  battle  which  followed,  the  Burmese  history  represents  rather  as 
a  duel  between  the  uncle  and  nephew,  than  as  an  action  between  two 
armies  ;  while  a  contemporary  European  authority  seems  to  intimate  that 
after  the  personal  encounter  between  the  two  leaders,  a  great  slaughter  of 
the  Ava  army  occurred.  The  king  and  the  emperor,  each  on  his  war- 
elephant,  fought  desperately,  and  had  a  select  body  of  supporters  who  joined 
in  the  conflict.  But  the  two  chief  antagonists  appear  to  have  singled  each 
other  out.  The  victory  depended  on  the  staunchest  elephant,  and  though 
the  emperor's  fell  exhausted,  yet  a  fresh  one  being  supplied,  which  he  forth- 
with mounted,  the  victory  was  secured  to  him.  The  king  of  Ava  fled,  and 
escaping  from  the  field,  entered  the  Chinese  territory,  where  he  died  soon 
after.  The  emperor  carried  away  his  uncle's  family  to  Hanthfiwati,  and 
appointed  Maung  Setya,  a  son  of  the  Emperor  Tabeng-shwd-hti,  to  be 
governor  of  Ava.  He  died  not  long  afber,  and  Meng-r^-kyau-tswfi,  a 
younger  son  of  the  Emperor,  was  made  tributary  king. 

During  the  contest  near  Ava,  the  conduct  of  Byanarit,  king  of  Siam, 
was  at  first  suspicious  and  then  openly  hostile.  The  Burmese  and  Talaing 
histories  leave  it  doubtful  what  family  Byanarit  belonged  to,  but  this  is 
made  clear  by  the  history  of  Siam.  That  history,  as  related  by  Pallegoix 
and  quoted  by  Sir  John  Bowring,  agrees  in  the  n>ain  with  the  history  of 
Burma  regarding  the  great  struggle  between  the  two  countries  during 
about  fifty  years  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  differs  considerably  as  to 
the  dates  of  some  events.  The  first  and  unsuccessfid  siege  of  the  capital 
Yuthia  (Yodayfi)  by  Tabeng  Shw^-hti,  according  to  the  Siamese  history, 
took  place  in  A.  D.  1543.  This  event  in  the  Burmese  and  Talking  histories 
is  stated  to  have  occurred  in  1548-49.  The  next  invasion  of  Siam  was  by 
Bureng  Naung,  and  took  place  according  to  the  Burmese  history  in  A.  D. 
1563-64,  but  by  the  Siamese  history  in  1547-48.  On  this  occasion  the 
white  elephants  were  taken,  and  the  king  of  Siam  was  carried  away,  his  son 
Bramahin  being  made  tributary  king.  The  Siamese  history  states  that,  in 
1552,  the  king  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son.  This  event  probably  answers 
to  the  statement  in  the  Burmese  history  of  the  king  while  in  captivity  at 
Pegu,  becoming  a  Kahan  about  the  year  A.  D.  1568.    He  would  thus  neces- 
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Barilj  vacate  the  throne  in  the  opinion  of  his  own  subjects.  After  this,  he 
was  allowed  by  the  emperor  of  Pegu  to  go  to  his  own  country  as  a  pilgrim. 
But  there  he  threw  off  his  monk's  frock,  and  excited  a  rebellion  which  led  to 
the  second  siege  of  Todayi  by  Bureng  Ndung  in  1569.  During  this,  the 
king,  that  is  he  who  had  formerly  abdicated  and  become  a  Eahan,  and  who 
is  called  Bratha-di  by  the  Burmese,  died.  His  son  Bra-ma-hin,  called 
Mahin  tha-ra-thi-rat  in  the  Siamese  history,  succeeded  him,  but  was  forced 
to  surrender  the  city,  in  A.  D.  1555,  or  fomrteen  years  earlier  than  the  date 
given  for  the  same  event  in  the  Burmese  history.  This  king  was  also 
carried  off  to  Pegu,  but  the  Siamese  history  states  that  he  died  on  the  way. 
The  Burmese  history  is  silent  on  this  point,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  was  put  to  death.  The  emperor  of  Pegu  then,  according  to  the  Burmese 
history,  appointed  one  of  the  Zimm^  royal  family  to  be  tributary  king  of 
Siam.  In  the  history  of  Siam,  he  is'  called  Phrd  Thamma  raxa  thirat,  and 
it  is  stated  that  he  had  formerly  been  king  of  Phitsilok.  Though  appointed 
to  the  kingdom  by  the  emperor  of  Pegu,  he  was  faithful  to  the  interests  of 
his  own  race  ;  and  his  son  Phra  Naret,  the  Byanarit  of  the  Burmese,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  distinguished  himself  by  his  hospitality  to  the  Pegu  troops  on 
the  frontier.  This  young  prince  by  the  death  of  his  father  became  king 
of  Siam  about  the  year  1577,  A.  D.,  though  the  Siamese  history  places  that 
event  ten  years  earlier.  Siam  now  become  practically  independent.  Byanarit 
is  called  by  the  Portuguese  the  black  Prince,  and  lived  until  the  year  1605, 
A.  D.,  as  mentioned  by  the  Hollander  Floris,  though  the  Siamese  annals 
state  that  he  died  in  1593. 

When  Nanda  Bureng  was  collecting  his  forces  to  advance  to  Ava  in 
1584t,  he  summoned  the  king  of  Siam  to  attend  with  his  army.  Byanarit 
no  doubt  had  designs  to  establish  his  own  independence,  but  he  appeared 
to  obey  the  order  and  entered  Pegu  by  the  Tsit-taung  route.  The  emperor 
was  then  in  the  upper  country,  but  the  Upa  Radza,  who  was  regent  at  the 
capital,  directed  the  king  of  Siam  to  march  on  Ava.  Instead  of  doing  so, 
he  came  close  to  the  city,  and  'menaced  an  attack  upon  it.  Hearing,  however, 
that  the  emperor  had  defeated  the  king  of  Ava,  he  retired  to  Muttama,  and 
carried  off  from  thence  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  into  Siam.  The  emperor 
at  once  sent  a  force  against  Siam  under  the  Upa  Hadza.  The  expedition 
was  hastily  planned  and  badly  executed.  In  marching  down  the  banks  of 
the  Menam,  the  invading  army  was  attacked  by  Byanarit,  and  forced  to 
retreat  with  heavy  loss.  To  retrieve  this  disaster,  the  emperor  himself  in  the 
year  1587  led  a  large  army  which  invested  Todays.  The  Burmese  history 
admits  that  the  besiegers  were  unequal  to  the  task.  Thousands  died  from 
want  and  exposure,  and  the  emperor  was  forced  to  make  a  disastrous  retreat, 
returning  to  his  capital  in  June  1587.  The  year  following,  the  king  of 
Prome  having  died,  the  emperor  appointed  one  of  his  sons  to  that  kingdom. 
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The  emperor,  anxious  to  preserve  the  empire  unbroken,  determined  once  more 
to  invade  Siam,  in  order  to  subdue  that  country.  But  the  large  armies 
which  his  father  had  assembled  could  no  longer  be  raised.  The  expedition 
was  entrusted  to  the  Upa  li^dza,  who  marched  in  November  1690.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  this  army  was  destroyed  by  incessant  attacks  from  the  Siamese. 
The  Upa  Hadza  was  severely  rebuked  by  his  father  on  his  return,  and  many 
of  the  superior  officers  were  put  to  death.  As  some  compensation  for  this 
disaster,  the  kings  of  Prome  and  Ava  were  successful  in  an  expedition  against 
Mogaung,  where  the  Tsfiubwa  had  rebelled 

The  emperor  once  more  sent  an  invading  army  against  Siam  under  the 
Upa  Radza.  He  succeeded  in  reaching  near  to  Yodaya,  but  in  a  battle 
with  Byanarit,  in  February  1593,  the  Upa  Eadza  was  killed,  and  but  few 
of  the  invaders  lived  to  return  home.  Meng-r^-kyau-tswa,  the  king  of 
Ava,  was  now  appointed  Upa  Hadza. 

Pegu  was  now  utterly  exhausted.  iMscontent  was  universal,  and  the 
emperor,  suspicious  of  every  one,  became  wantonly  cruel.  The  Buddhist 
monks  of  Talking  race  excited  his  hatred.  Numbers  of  them  he  forced  to 
become  laymen,  and  then  either  exiled  or  killed  them.  Thousands  of  the 
Mun  people  abandoned  their  country  and  fled,  while  those  caught  in  their 
flight  were  put  to  death  for  the  attempt.  The  country  of  the  delta  became 
depopulated,  and  an  attempt  was  then  made  to  drive  down  the  people  from  the 
upper  Era wati,  to  till  the  fei*tile  land  of  Pegu.  But  famine  and  plague  raged, 
and  there  was  no  help.*  During  this  calamity,  the  king  of  Siam  having 
come  with  an  army  to  Martaban,  the  whole  Tal&ing  population  joined  him. 
He  advanced  to  Hanthawati,  but  hearing  that  a  force  was  moving  down 
from  Taungu,  he  retreated  to  Martaban,  and  thence  to  his  own  country. 
The  king  of  Prome  now  rebelled  against  his  father,  and  determined  to  take 
possession  of  Taungu,  the  native  state  of  the  family.  He  marched  there,  but 
as  the  Siamese  had  retreated  from  Pegu,  the  king  of  Taungu  set  out  to 
letum  home  and  recover  his  capital.  His  brother  of  Prome  then  retired, 
carrying  off  all  the  cattle  he  could  seize.     At  this  time,  the  younger  brother 

*  The  traveller  Bemier,  writing  from  Dihli  in  1663  to  the  minister  Colbert,  alludes 
to  these  dreadftil  events.  Commenting  on  the  internal  disorder  and  the  weakness  of 
most  Asiatic  states,  he  observes :  "  To  remove  the  danger  of  commotion,  and  pnt  an 
**  end  to  all  fears  on  that  subject^  nothing  more  appears  necessary  than  the  measure 
"  adopted  by  a  Brahmin  of  Pegu,  who  actually  caused  the  death  of  half  that  population 
^by  fiunine,  converted  the  country  into  forests,  and  prevented  for  many  years  the 
"  tillage  of  the  land.  But  all  this  did  not  suffice.  Even  the  Brahmin's  plan  was  unsuc- 
"  cessful ;  a  division  of  the  kingdom  took  place,  and  Ava  the  capital  was  very  lately  on 
•*  the  point  of  being  captured  by  a  handful  of  fugitives  from  Cliina."  The  Brahmin  of 
Pegu  here  mentioned  is  the  "  Brahma  king  of  Pegu"  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Burma  king 
M  we  now  write  it.  In  1662,  a  Chinese  army  did  advance  to  Ava,  to  demand  a  fugitive 
Prince,  whom  the  king  of  Ava  delivered  up,  pretending  to  suspect  him  of  hostile  designs* 
B 
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of  the  emperor,  styled  Ngyaung  Rom  Meng,  governed  the  country  of  the 
upper  Erawati  with  his  capital  at  Ava,  and  remained  faithful  to  the  empire* 
The  emperor  hy  his  incapacity  and  his  cruelty  alienated  all  the  othi^r 
memhers  of  his  family.  Even  his  uncle,  the  king  of  Taungu,  and  his  brother 
the  king  of  Zimm^  now  followed  the  rest.  The  king  of  Taungu  wrote  to 
the  king  of  Arakan,  who  had  become  powerful,  to  join  him,  and  the  same 
year  958,  or  A,  D,  1596,  according  to  the  Burmese  history,  the  son  of  the 
king  of  Arakan,  styled  Meng  Khamaung,  came  with  a  large  fleet,  and  took 
possession  of  Syriam,  This  town  had  gradually  become  the  principal  port 
of  Pegu,  and  was  the  great  depot  for  foreign  produce  intended  for  the 
capital.  The  king  of  Taungu  now  sent  an  army  against  Pegu  under  his  son 
Ndt  sheng  n&ung  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1598,  that  he  and  the  Arakanese 
prince  had  concerted  operations,  and  invested  Hanthawati,  Numbers  of 
the  leading  nobles  and  citizens  now  left  the  city,  and  many  of  them  fled  to 
Ava.  The  emperor's  son  Meng-r^-ky4u-t8w4  entered  the  Taungu  camp  and 
was  sent  off  to  the  city  pf  that  name,  where  the  queen,  at  the  instigation  of 
her  son,  put  him  to  death.  The  king  of  Taungu  now  entered  the  city  and 
took  possession  of  the  palace  ;  the  emperor  and  all  his  family  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners.  The  city  was  plundered,  and  though  the  Arakanese 
force  does  not  appear  to  have  participated  in  the  occupation,  a  portion  of 
the  plunder  was  reserved  for  them,  and  a  white  elephant  and  one  of  the 
emperor's  daughters  was  sent  to  their  camp.  The  city  was  taken  in  De- 
cember, 1599,  and  thus  ended  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nanda  Bureng,  called 
also  Nga-tsii-daraga.  He  and  his  empress  were  sent  without  delay  to 
Tiungu. 

The  king  of  Siam,  Byanarit,  hearing  of  these  events,  determined  to 
march  to  Pegu  to  take  his  revenge  for  former  invasions  of  his  country. 
The  king  of  Taungu  did  not  desire  to  make  Pegu  the  seat  of  his  kingdom. 
The  Talaings  were  inimical  ;  the  country  was  spoiled,  and  from  the  presence 
of  Europeans  he  felt  that  he  could  do  nothing  without  a  fleet.  He  therefore 
returned  to  his  own  coimtry,  leaving  everything  to  the  prince  of  Arakan. 
But  he  carried  off  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  immense  treasures  ; 
the  Burmese  history  adds  also  the  holy  tooth  relic  which  had  been  acquired 
from  Csylon.  This  relic,  it  is  stated,  was  some  years  later  taken,  when 
Taimgu  was  captured  by  the  son  of  Ngyaung  Ram  Meng,  and  carried  to 
Ava,  where  it  was  enshrined  in  the  Radz&  Mupi-tsula  Zedi.  The  king  of 
Siam  marched  on  to  T&ungu,  and  demanded  that  the  emperor  should  be 
delivered  up  to  him.  This  being  refused,  he  invested  the  city,  but  provisions 
failing  he  was  forced  to  retreat.  Returning  to  Martaban,  he  made  a  TaUing 
chief  tributary  king  of  that  portion  of  Pegu  with  the  title  of  Binya  Dala, 
and  Bya-thab^ik  was  made  tributary  king  of  Tavoy.  He  then  returned  to 
his  own  kingdom.     The  prince  of  Arakan  carried  off  from  Hanthawati  what- 
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ever  of  value  remained,  and  the  city  was  utterly  destroyed.  Pegu  proper 
seems  now  to  have  been  ruled  by  various  local  chiefs  and  by  the  Portuguese 
adventurers  at  Syriam. 

Nga-nfiung-diu,  son  of  the  king  of  T&ungu,  urged  his  father  to  put  the 
emperor  to  death,  as  a  measure  requisite  for  their  own  safety.  The  king 
replied  that  what  he  had  done  was  for  the  public  benefit,  and  not  from 
hatred  to  his  nephew.  The  prince  then  went  to  his  mother,  and  though 
she  was  the  sister  of  the  emperor,  by  her  order  he  was  secretly  murdered, 
early  in  the  year  1600.  Thus  the  empire  of  Pegu,  which  only  forty  years 
before,  European  travellers  had  described  as  the  most  powerful  in  Asia 
except  China,  was  utterly  broken  up. 

It  will  be  interesting  now  to  quote  from  European  authors  notices  of 
the  events  we  have  summarized  from  the  death  of  Bureng  Naung  in  A.  D. 
1581.  These  events  are  related  by  the  Portuguese  historian  Sousa  ;  by 
Nicolas  Pimenta,  a  Portuguese  priest  ;  by  Gasparo  Balbi,  a  Venetian  mer>* 
chant  traveller;  and  by  Peter  Floris,  a  Hollander.  Ealph  Fitch,  an 
Englishman,  also  came  to  Pegu  in  1586  during  the  reign  of  Nanda  Bureng. 
0e  gives  a  faithful  account  of  the  country  and  people,  but  says  little  of 
public  events.  He  describes  the  king  as  keeping  great  atate,  and  says, 
"  When  he  goeth  to  war  he  goeth  very  strong.  At  my  being  there,  he  went 
"  to  Odia  in  the  country  of  Siam  with  300,000  men,  and  5000  elephants." 
This  refers  to  the  expedition  of  1587,  described  in  the  Burmese  history. 
Balbi,  who  was  at  Pegu  in  1583,  states  that  he  had  an  audience  vrith  the 
king  who  received  him  kindly.  This  was  before  the  evil  days  came,  which 
totally  changed  his  disposition.  The  traveller,  however,  saw  the  beginning 
of  his  troubles  in  his  quarrel  with  his  uncle  the  king  of  Ava.  Suspecting 
that  his  own  nobles  were  intriguing  against  him,  he  had  them  burnt  as 
traitors  with  their  wives  and  children,  *'  an  eminent  and  spacious  scaffold" 
being  built  for  the  purpose.  The  Burmese  history,  diminishing  as  usual  the 
cruel  act  of  the  king  when  any  such  is  mentioned,  says  that  only  thirty  per- 
sons were  burnt ;  Balbi  says  "  four  thousand,  great  and  small,"  which  must  be 
an  exaggeration.  Still  the  number  must  have  been  very  large.  "  I  also,"  he 
states, ''  went  thither,  and  saw  with  great  compassion  and  grief,  that  little 
"  children  without  any  fault  should  suffer  such  martyrdom."  "  Ten  days 
**  after  that  I  saw  the  king  upon  an  elephant,  all  over  covered  with  gold  and 
**  jewels,  go  to  war  with  great  courage.  He  encountered  with  the  king  of 
"  Ava,  and  they  two  fought  body  to  body,  without  any  hindrance  from  the 
"  armies."  He  states  that  the  king  of  Ava  was  killed  '  on  the  spot,  which 
differs  from  the  Burmese  account,  and  that  the  emperor's  elephant  was 
killed.  Nicolas  Pimenta,  whose  narrative  is  translated  in  Purchas,  came 
from  Goa  to  Pegu  in  1597,  and  remained  in  the  country  for  a  year  or  two. 
He  relates  the  principal  events  in.the  reign  of  Nanda  Bureng,  "  of  the  race 
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of  the  Brjamas,"  and  how  that  king,  maddened  by  his  misfortunes,  com- 
manded his  son  the  king  of  Ava  to  bring  "  all  into  the  kingdom  of  Pegu 
"  now  so  destitute  of  inhabitants  ;  but  the  aire  not  agreeing,  they  brake  out 
"  in  pushes  and  diseases."  The  king  of  Siam  then  besieged  Pegu.  By  the 
"  help  of  some  Portugals  and  Turks  the  city  escaped ;  but  famine  succeeded 
"  with  a  worse  siege,  insomuch  that  they  killed  and  did  eat  each  other." 

For  subsequent  events,  Pimenta  refers  to  the  letters  of  two  Jesuit 
Fathers,  Andrew  Bones  and  Francis  Fernandez,  who  relate  the  surrender  of 
the  emperor  of  Pegu  to  the  king  of  Taungu,  and  the  arrival  in  Pegu  of  a 
gecond  expedition  sent  by  the  king  of  Arakan  to  secure  some  of  the  treasures 
still  left  in  the  city.  "  I  went  thither,"  says  the  Father,  "  with  Philip 
"  Brito,  and  in  fifteen  days  arrived  at  Syriam,  the  chief  port  in  Pegu.  It  is 
'^  a  lamentable  spectacle  to  see  the  ruins  of  temples  and  noble  edifices  ;  the 
**  ways  and  fields  full  of  skulls  and  bones  of  wretched  Peguans,  killed  and 
^  famished  and  cast  into  the  river  in  such  numbers,  that  the  multitude  of 
"  carkasses  prohibiteth  the  way  and  passage  of  any  ship.*  #  *  *  The 
"  king  of  Arakan  is  yet  Lord  of  Pegu,  though  not  acknowledged  by  those 
**  who  fled  and  hid  themselves,  and  hath  delivered  Syriam  to  Philip  de  Brito, 
"  that  the  Peguan  fugitives  might  have  refuge  under  Portugal  protection." 

The  narrative  of  Faria  y  Souza  relates  the  insane  measures  of  Nanda 
Bureng  after  the  death  of  his  son,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  killed  in  Siam 
in  the  year  1593,  and  which,  as  already  shown,  long  after  attracted  the 
notice  of  Bernier.  "  The  king  of  Pegu,"  he  states,  "  in  a  rage  for  the  death 
'*  of  his  son,  turned  his  fury  against  the  people,  and  some  days  burnt  above 
"  ten  thousand,  throwing  so  many  into  the  river  Ganga*  as  stopped  the 
**'  passage  even  of  boats.  He  forbid  them  sowing,f  which  caused  such  a 
**  famine,  that  they  not  only  eat  one  another,  to  which  purpose  there  was  a 
"  public  butchery  of  man's  flesh,  but  devoured  part  of  their  own  bodies.  * 
«  #  *  This  was  followed  by  a  pestilence  that  depopulated  the  whole 
**'  kingdom.  The  neighbouring  princes  taking  this  advantage,  fell  upon  the 
"  king  of  Pegu,  covetous  of  his  treasures.  Among  them  was  the  Black  of 
"  Siam,  who  retired  with  the  loss  of  100,000  men.  The  king  of  Taungu 
*'  was  he  that  possessed  himself  of  all  \  he  promised  life,  liberty,  and  estates 
"  to  all  that  would  come  over  to  him.  The  first  that  deserted  were  the 
"  Portugueses   and   Moors  ;  for  some  Portugueses  are  like  Moors  in  matter 

*  An  error  as  to  the  name  of  the  Pegu  river. 

f  This  interference  with  agriculture,  which  is  also  mentioned  hy  Bernier  who  appears 
to  have  read  this  account,  is  alluded  to  in  the  Burmese  history  in  a  somewhat  obscure 
passage.  The  crown-prince  Meng-r^-kydu-tswd,  about  A.  D.  1593-94  it  is  stated,  took 
possession  of  a  large  area  of  rice  land,  with  the  object  apparently  of  cultivating  it,  doubtless 
by  forced  labour,  under  goYcmment  direction,  in  order  to  lower  the  price  of  rioe*  It  is 
admitted  in  the  history'  that  the  effect  was  the  very  reverse. 
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^  of  interest.  After  them  followed  a  bastard  son  of  the  king,  whose  head 
"  was  cut  off  by  order  of  the  king  of  Pegu's  sister,  wife  to  him  of  Taungu, 
**  saying  that  he  who  was  false  to  his  father,  could  not  be  true  to  her.  *  * 
«  #  «  ^YhQ  jjujg  Qf  Pegu  in  despair  delivered  himself  up  to  the  king  of 
"  Taangru,  who  being  possessed  of  the  city  and  palace,  found  such  treasure 
^  that  he  made  no  account  of  silver  and  other  metals  and  riches.  It  is 
^  avouched  for  truth  that  he  could  not  remove  all  the  jewels  and  gold  in 
'^  twelve  caravans,  each  consisting  of  700  elephants  and  horses.  The  news 
^  of  this  treasure  drew  thither  the  king  of  Arakan,  who  contenting  himself 
^'  with  what  he  of  Taungu  undervalued,  gathered  above  three  millions,  and  a 
"  great  train  of  large  cannon.  The  king  of  Taungu  presented  him  of  Pegu 
"  to  his  sister,  and  she  who  having  killed  his  son  for  betraying  him,  it  was 
"  thought  would  comfort  him,  used  him  reproachfully,  and  afterwards  seeing 
**  the  king  her  husband  inclined  to  mercy,  caused  him  to  be  beaten  to  death." 
Pegu,  but  yesterday  the  seat  of  a  great  empire,  was  thus  utterly  over- 
thrown. And,  strange  spectacle,  though  the  king  of  Arakan  had  some 
authority  on  the  coast,  no  one  seemed  able  or  willing  to  become  the  master 
of  an  extensive  country,  with  a  fertile  soil  and  a  healthy  climate,  command* 
ing  the  outlet  of  a  noble  river,  and  capable  of  being  made  a  great  kingdom. 
The  fate  of  this  land  was  for  the  moment  decided  by  the  presence  of 
European  adventures,  who  swarmed  in  Pegu  and  Arakan.  At  this  time,  the 
king  of  Arakan  was  Meng  Ea4za  gyi,  called  also  Thado  Dhamma  Eadza. 
His  predecessors,  more  than  a  century  earlier,  had  been  tributary,  or  at  least 
subordinate,  to  the  kings  of  Bengal ;  they  had  adopted  the  custom  of  issuing 
a  coinage,  and  generally  inscribed  thereon,  in  addition  to  their  own  titles,  the 
Muhammadan  name  which  each  king  assumed.  In  the  reign  of  Meng  Pha- 
laung,  father  of  Meng  Radza  gyi,  the  kings  of  Bengal  had  become  weakened, 
and  he  held  Ohittagong  and  the  country  as  far  as  the  Megna  river.  The 
Muhammadan  name  he  adopted  was  Salim  Shah  ;  which  the  Portuguese 
historian  has  written  Xilimixa.  He  determined  to  occupy  Pegu,  but  know- 
ing that  the  Portuguese  could  command  the  sea,  he  was  willing  to  hold  it, 
partly  at  least,  through  one  of  that  nation.  At  this  time  there  was  a 
Portuguese  youth  who  appears  to  have  been  a  ship  boy,  and  became  a  menial 
servant  in  the  palace  at  Arakan.  By  faithful  service  he  came  to  be 
thoroughly  trusted,  and  was  honoured  by  his  master  with  a  title  signifying 
"  the  faithful  or  honest  one."  This  is  rendered  in  the  Portuguese  history 
"  Xenga,"  and  indeed  appears  in  the  Burmese  history,  though  in  the  some- 
what contemptuous  form  of  "  Nga  Zenga."  His  real  name  was  Philip  de 
Brito  and  Nicote.  He  was  sent  by  his  master  in  the  year  1600  to  hold 
Syriam  for  the  king,  but  the  Portuguese  were  to  be  allowed  to  live  there 
under  their  own  laws.  The  king  of  Arakan  reserved  his  own  rights  over 
the  country  of  Pegu  generally*  The  Portuguese  historian  relates  three  events 
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in  the  following  words  :  '^  Xilimixa,  king  of  Aracam,  who  had  possessed  him- 
"  self  of  the  crown  of  Pegu,  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  Portugueses  that 
^  served  him,  gave  them  the  port  of  Siriam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
"  the  same  name  that  runs  within  a  league  of  Bagou,  the  court  of  the  kings 
"  of  Pegu.  This  grant  was  obtained  of  the  king  for  the  Portugueses  bjr 
"  Philip  de  Brito  and  Nicote,  who  most  ungratefully  proved  false  to  that 
^'  Prince  that  had  raised  him  from  a  vile  collier  to  his  favour  and  esteem. 
"  The  manner  was  thus :  Xilimixa,  confiding  in  Nicote,  was  by  him  persuaded 
*'  to  erect  a  customhouse  at  the  mouth  of  that  river  for  the  increase  of  his 
''  revenue ;  and  his  design  was  to  seize  upon  it  and  build  a  fort  there,  to 
"  give  footing  to  the  Portugueses  for  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom."  The 
king  built  a  fort  but  appointed  an  officer  of  his  own,  styled  Bannadala 
(Biiiya  Dala),  to  command  it,  and  Nicote  determined  to  take  possession  of 
it.  This  he  effected  by  means  of  a  small  body  of  Portuguese  under  John  de 
Oliva,  Paul  del  Rego,  and  Salvador  Ribeyro.  Nicote  then  went  to  Qoa  to 
gain  the  support  of  the  Viceroy  to  his  enterprise.  The  king  of  Arakan, 
afraid  to  send  troops  by  sea  where  the  Portuguese  were  masters,  marched 
six  thousand  men  across  the  mountains  to  a  point  on  the  Erawatl  river, 
and  from  thence  conveyed  them  by  boat.  They  were  under  the  command 
of  Bannadala,  and  were  joined  by  some  troops  sent  by  the  king  of  Prome. 
They  appeared  before  the  fort  near  Siriam,  where  Ribeyro  commanded.  He 
at  once  boldly  issued  out  and  attacked  them  with  a  handful  of  men. 
Though  this  attack  was  successful,  yet  Bannadala  soon  received  large 
reinforcements  and  surrounded  the  fort.  The  investment  continued  for 
eight  months,  and  Ribeyro  determined  not  to  surrender,  burnt  three  ships 
he  had  in  the  port.  At  length  relief  was  sent  by  the  Viceroy,  Ayres  de 
Saldanna,  and  the  investing  force  withdrew.  But  when  the  Portuguese  force, 
which  appears  to  have  been  principally  seamen,  and  was  required  elsewhere, 
sailed  from  Pegu,  the  enemy  again  gathered,  and  the  siege  was  renewed. 
•This  time,  however,  from  some  superstitious  dread,  consequent  on  the 
.appearance  in  the  sky  of  "  fiery  meteor,"  the  besieging  army  broke  up  and 
fled.  Ribeyro  now  took  such  prudent  measures,  that  the  leading  men 
among  the  Talaings,  who  only  waited  for  a  master,  joined  him  with  their 
followers,  and  offered  to  proclaim  Nicote  as  king  of  Pegu.  Ribeyro  accepted 
the  crown  in  his  name.  In  the  mean  time,  Nicote  had  received  from  the 
Viceroy  the  titles  of  Commander  of  Siriam,  and  General  of  the  conquest  of 
Pegu.  He  married  the  Viceroy's  niece,  her  mother  being  a  Javanese,  and 
returned  to  Pegu  with  six  ships.  He  at  once  announced  his  reception  of 
the  kingdom  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
governor.  He  repaired  the  fort,  built  a  church  at  Siriam,  and  marked  out 
a  new  city,  which,  with  prudent  management  might  have  become  the  capital 
of  a  great  province  under  the  crown  of  Portugal  for  many  generations. 
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The  ^ing  of  Arakan  wishing  to  temporize,  sent  to  compliment  him, 
and  he  returned  a  rich  present  to  his  former  master.  But  this  false 
courtesy  on  bo£h  sides  was  soon  changed  to  open  war.  Joined  with  the 
king  of  Taungu,  the  king  of  Arakan  sent  a  force  under  his  son  Meng 
Elhamaung,  with  whom  were  two  chiefs,  called  by  the  Portuguese  Ximicolia 
and  Marquetam.  They  advanced  to  the  Portuguese  town  with  a  fleet  of 
seren  hundred  small  vessels.  These  were  met  and  defeated  by  a  small 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Paul  del  Bego  Pinnero.  The  Prince  Meng 
Khamaung  fled,  but  was  followed  by  Nicote  himself  in  some  fast  galleys 
and  was  taken  prisoner.  Nicote,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  treated  the  prince^ 
to  whom  be  had  formerly  been  servant,  with  deep  respect.  "  He  watched 
him  sleeping,"  says  the  Portuguese  historian,  '*  holding  his  buskins  in  his 
**  hands  with  arms  across,  a  ceremony  used  by  the  meanest  with  their  kings, 
*^  in  those  parts,  and  himself  attended  him  on  all  occasions."  The  king 
of  Arakan  entered  into  communication  with  Nicote  for  the  release  of  his 
•on,  and  appears  to  have  come  himself  to  Pegu  for  that  purpose.  From 
Goa  the  Governor  received  orders  to  surrender  the  prince  without  ransom. 
But  with  strange  inconsistency,  after  his  generous  treatment  of  the  young 
Prince,  he  demanded  a  ransom  of  fifty  thousand  crowns,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  for  the  expense  of  the  fleet  he  had  fitted  out.  This  led  to  fur* 
ther  hostilities,  which  are  thus  related  by  the  Portuguese  historian.  "  The 
"  king  of  Arakan,  justly  oflended  thereat,  set  out  a  small  fleet  against  him  and 
•"  which  was  easily  defeated,  but  gave  him  occasion  to  enslave  100,000  Chris- 
**  tians  and  treat  them  with  great  rigour  ;  which  nevertheless  moved  not  many 
"  of  them,  though  but  new  converts.  Afterwards  he  combines  with  the 
"  king  of  Tangu,  who  besieges  the  town  with  a  great  army  by  land,  while 
"  he  shuts  it  up  by  sea,  with  800  sail  in  which  he  had  10,000  men.  Paul 
*^  del  Kego  met  him  with  80  ships,  and  failing  of  the  success  he  had  for- 
"  merly,  setting  fire  to  the  powder,  blew  up  himself  and  all  that  were  with 
"  him,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  siege  continued 
''so  long,  till  the  besieged  were  ready  to  surrender,  when  on  a  sudden  upon 
^  some  suspicion,  the  king  of  Tangu  quits  the  field  by  night,  and  he  of 
**  Arracam  found  it  to  no  pui'pose  to  be  longer  upon  the  sea."  This  was 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  year  A.  D.  1603. 

Nicote  now  seemed  secure  in  his  high  position.  The  Talking  chiefs 
sought  his  friendship  and  protection,  and  the  king  of  Taungu  entered  into 
a  treaty,  or  at  least  a  verbal  arrangement,  with  him.  His  son  Simon  married 
a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Martaban,  Binya  Dala.  But  the  native  histories 
record  with  bitterness  that  all  the  pagodas  round  the  city  of  Pegu  were 
dug  into,  and  plundered  of  their  gold  and  silver  images  and  other  treasures. 
The  Shw6  Dagun,  out  of  respect,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  the  national  feeling, 
was  spared.    But  the  Talaing  historian  remarks  that  the  foreigners  wor* 
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shipped  not  this  sacred  building,  nor  the  holy  relics  enshrined  therein. 
The  chief  Budhist  monk,  therefore,  from  the  gifts  of  the  people  prepared  a 
new  hti,  and  placed  it  on  the  summit  of  the  pagoda  with  such  ceremonies, 
as  in  the  absence  of  a  native  king,  could  be  solemnized.  But  the  people 
were  deeply  dissatisfied  with  the  foreign  rule,  and  murmuring  said,  should 
this  continue  long,  our  race  and  religion  will  come  to  an  end.  Indeed,  the 
mention  by  the  Portuguese  historian  of  a  hundred  thousand  converts  to 
Christianity,  without  any  explanation  of  the  means  by  which  their  conver- 
sion was  eifected,  suggests  that  Nicote  in  the  midst  of  his  worldly  strife, 
vainly  thought  to  strengthen  his  government,  and  perhaps  to  atone  for 
his  sins,  by  pressing  Budhists  to  become  nominal  Christians. 

The  history  of  Pegu  now  becomes  so  mingled  with  that  of  Burma, 
that  the  two  can  most  conveniently  be  combined  in  one  narrative.  A  power 
was  rising  in  the  country  of  the  upper  Erawati,  which  was  destined  to 
avenge  the  intrusion  of  foreigners  and  again  to  unite  the  two  countries 
under  one  crown.  Ngyaung  Bdm  Phr4,  brother  to  the  Emperor  Nanda 
Bureng,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  A.  D.  1594  governor  in  the  upper 
country,  reduced  it  to  order  from  the  confusion  into  which  it  had  fallen  on 
the  break  up  of  the  empire.  The  whole  country  north  of  Pug6n  submitted 
to  him.  The  deposed  emperor's  son,  Meng  kyi  nhaung,  who  ruled  at 
Prome  with  the  title  of  Thado  Dhamma  Badza,  saw  danger  to  himself  from 
this  new  power  to  the  north  of  him.  He  therefore  applied  to  his  uncle,  the 
king  of  Taungu,  suggesting  that  they  should  combine  against  a  power 
which  when  strong  enough,  would  certainly  attack  them.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  king  of  Prome  assembled  an  army  to  march  on  Ava.  He  went 
on  board  his  barge  of  state  to  move  up  the  river,  but  was  assassinated  in 
the  month  of  October,  1597,  by  one  of  his  officei's  styled  llan-naing-tsa. 
The  murderer  then  put  to  death  all  the  members  of  the  royal  family  whom 
he  could  lay  hands  on,  and  declared  himself  king  of  Prome.  Some  of  the 
murdered  king^s  family  fled  to  Arakan,  and  one  son,  Meng-r^-uzana,  to 
Ava.  The  king  of  Taungu,  who  had  set  his  army  in  motion  to  march 
on  Ava,  now  recalled  it,  and  held  it  in  readiness  for  service  against 
Hanthdwati. 

Ngyaung  Ram  Meng,  being  thus  relieved  from  the  threatened  danger, 
rebuilt  the  palace,  repaired  the  pagodas  and  completed  the  defences  of  his 
capital.  He  also  assumed  the  title  of  Nii-ha-thu-ra  Maha  Dhamma  Radza, 
In  1599,  he  marched  against  the  Shan  states  of  Monyin  and  Mogdung,  the 
Tsau-bwfis  of  which  had  refused  to  pay  tribute.  He  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw without  effecting  his  object.  The  following  year,  he  attacked  Kam^- 
then,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  king  of  Taungu.  This  town  he  took 
without  difficulty.  In  the  year  1601,  he  was  successful  in  an  attack  on  the 
Shan  state  of  Ngyoung-rw^«    He  next  marched  against  Ba-mau,  the  chief 
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of  which  femring  to  be  taken,  fled  to  the  Chinese  city  of  Mhaing-tshi.  The 
king  followed  to  the  border  of  the  state  of  Maing-tim,  and  from  thence  sent 
on  his  son,  the  £in-sh^-meng,  to  demand  the  fugitive.  The  governor 
having  referred  for  orders  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  was  about  to  surrender 
the  Tsiubwa,  who  attempted  to  escape.  He  was,  therefore,  arrested  and  put 
to  death,  or,  according  to  another  account,  he  swallowed  poison.  His  bodj 
was  then  sent  to  the  Ein-sh^-meng,  and  his  wife  and  children  were  delivered 
up. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  the  king,  in  gratitude  for  his  g^at  success, 
commenced  to  build  the  foundations  of  the  pagoda,  called  Kaung-mhu-dau. 
It  was  finished  and  dedicated  in  the  year  1604.*     In  1603,  Mon^  was 
subdued,  and  the   adjoining  states   submitted.     The  king  then   occupied 
himself  in  settling  the  civil  administration  of  the  country  and  reorganizing 
his   army.     He   next   marched  to   Mogaung,  defeated   and   captured  the 
Tsaubwa,  who  was  put  to  death,  and  his  family  carried  off.     The  states  of 
Momeit,  Thi-b4u,  and  Thein-ni  were  next  subdued.     On  this  last  expedition, 
the   king  suddenly  became  ill,  and  seeing  bis  end  approaching,  charged  his 
son  to  recover  the  whole  empire  subdued  by  his  father,  Bureng  N&ung,  and 
never  to  be  separated  from  his  brothers.     He  urged  him,  when  he  should  take 
Prome,  to  spare  Ran-naing-tsa,  who  though  now  ruling  in  his  own  name, 
had  removed  a  formidable  obstacle  from  their  path.     The   king  died  in 
March  1605,  and  the  body  was  brought  to  Ava,  where  it  was  burned  with 
the  funeral  honours  of  a  Tsekya-wat^.     His  son  succeeded  him,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  Mah&  Dhamma  Kadzd.     He  is  also  styled  An  auk  Phet.     He 
completed  the  pagoda  commenced  by  his   father,   and  placed  the  hti  upon 
it.     At  the  close  of  the  rainy  season  of  1607,  he  marched  against  Prome. 
The  king  of  Prome  had  sought  support  from   Arakan,  but   the  expected 
army  had  not   arrived,  and   the  city  was  invested.     After  eight  months,  it 
was  taken  by  assault.     In  obedience  to  the  injunction  of  his  father,  the  king 
spared   the  usurper's   life.     He  and  his  family  were  sent  to   Ava.     Before 
long,  however,  he  was  sent  to  Mogaung,  and  so  is  heard  of  no  more.     The 
king's  brother  Meng-ke-thing-ga-thu  was  appointed  governor  of  Prome,  and 
the  king  himself  now  returned  to  his  capital.     There   he  received  presents 
and  friendly  messages  from  the  kings  of  Arakan,  of  Taungu,  and  of  Zimme, 
who   felt    that  a  powerful  rival  had  arisen,  who  might  become  their  master. 
But  their  offerings  and  greetings  were  treated  with  haughty  disdain  by  one 
who  now   felt  himself  superior  in  power  to   each  and  all.     He  was   indeed 
intent  on  fulfilling  the  dying  charge  of  his  father,   and  worked  incessantly 
to  prepare  for  the   conflict.     Early  in    1610,  he  marched  with  a  large  army 

*  Saeh  is  the  statement  in  the  Burmese  history;  but  if  the  pagoda  five  miles 
distant  from  Ava  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  be  intended,  there  is  a  great  discrepancy 
in  this  date  and  that  which  appears  on  an  inscription  within  the  enclosure  of  the  pagoda. 
C 
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against  Tdungu.  The  king  of  that  state,  who  was  the  son  of  him  who  had 
taken  Hauthawati  twelve  years  before,  at  first  behaved  with  courage,  and 
came  outside  the  city  to  fight  the  invader.  But  losing  heart,  he  entered 
into  negociations,  agreed  to  become  tributary,  and  gave  up  some  of  his 
family  as  hostages.  Mah&  Dhammd  Eadza  then  returned  to  Ava,  carrying 
with  him,  the  Burmese  history  states,  the  holy  tooth  relic  which  his  grand- 
father had  received  from  Ceylon,  and  which  the  king  of  Taungu  had  taken 
from  Pegu  when  he  plundered  that  city  in  A.  D.  1599.  The  king  did  not 
relax  in  his  efforts  to  strengthen  his  army,  and  gathered  round  him  men  of 
influence  from  Prome  and  T&ungu. 

Philip  de  Nicote  and  Binya  Dala,  king  of  Martaban,  knew  that  the  king 
of  Ava  only  bided  his  time   to  attack  them.     They  appear  to  have  entered 
into  secret  communication   with  the  king  of  Taungu,  and  after   making  a 
league   with  him,  then   treacherously  attacked  him.     They  marched  there, 
plundered   the  city  and  burnt  the   palace.     The  king  they  carried  off  as  a 
prisoner.     Nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  the  causes  of  this  attack,  but  it 
brought  the  king  of  Ava  without  delay  against  Syriam  ;  and  the  Portuguese 
governor,  though    recklessly   aggressive,   appears   to    have    been    utterly 
unprepared  to  resist  attack.     In  the  month  of  October  1612,  the   Burmese 
army  proceeded  down  the  Erdwati  in  an  immense  fleet  of  boats,  and,  during 
December,  Syriam  was  invested  on  all  sides.     By  the  following  April,  Nicote 
who  was  short  both  of  provisions  and  powder,  was  forced  to  surrender.     The 
city  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and  the  unfortunate  Nicote  was  made  prisoner. 
The  Burmese  history  relates  that,  after  five  days,  the  king  called  for  him  and 
reproached  him  with  his  attack  on  Taungu.     He  excused  himself  by  saying 
that   he  had  been  called  by  the  king  of  that  city.     As  Nicote  belonged  to 
that  hateful  description  of  heretics  who   destroy  pagodas  and  holy  images, 
he  was  impaled  on  a  high  stake  before  his  own  house,  so  that  all  might  see 
him,   and  so   died  miserably.     The  king  of  Tdungu  was   also  put  to  death. 
All  the  foreigners  of  the  same  race  as  Nicote,  between  four  and  five  hundred 
in  number,  were  sent  to  the  upper  country.     A  few  days  after  the  city  had 
been  taken,  five  foreign  ships,   manned   by  Muhammadan   sailors,   arrived. 
Four  of  these  were  captured  and  one  escaped.     They  were  full   of  firearms 
which  had  been  sent  for  the  use  of  the  garrison.     Afterwards  a  ship  belong- 
ing to  Nicote's   wife  arrived  from  Achin,  and   was  also  captured.     Binya 
Dala  of  Muttama  now  made  his   submission,  and  was   allowed  to  remain 
there   as  tributary  king,   with   the  title  of  Binya  Dhamma   IUdz4.     The 
king  of  Siam   had   advanced  to   Y^,  in  order  to  watch  events.     The  king 
determined  to  drive  him   out,   and   sent   his   brother  with  an   army.     He 
attacked  the  Siamese,  but  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner. 

As  the  capture  of  Syriam   marks  the  downfall  of  the  Portuguese  power 
in   Pegu,  it   will  be  convenient  to  quote  here  the  account   given  by  the 
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Portuguese  historian  of  Nicote's  proceedings :  "  Some  of  the  neighbouring 
**  princes,  startled  at  this  success  of  Nicote,  sought  his  friendship  and  au 
"  alliance  with  the  king  of  Portugal.  The  first  that  effected  it,  was  the 
"king  of  Taungu.  Nicote  marries  his  son,  Simon,  to  a  daughter  of  the  king 
"  of  Martaban,  thereby  to  strengthen  himself,  and  have  the  opportunity  of 
^  gathering  more  riches.  And  being  now  desirous  to  rob  the  king  of  Taungu, 
"though  actually  then  in  peace  with  him,  to  colour  his  wicked  design,  he 
**  pretends  that  the  king  was  overcome  by  him  of  Ova,  (as  indeed  he  was 
"  and  made  tributary)  since  the  treaty,  as  if  that  could  absolve  him  for  breach 
''of  faith.  In  fine,  with  the  king  of  Martaban*s  assistance,  he  fell  upon, 
**  took,  and  robbed  him  of  Taungu,  and  returned  with  him  and  above  a 
''million  of  gold,  without  hearkening  to  the  protestations  he  made  of  continu- 
"ing  a  faithful  vassal  to  the  crown  of  Portugal." 

The  final  catastrophe  is  related  as  follows :  "  Our  fortune  in  Pegu 
"  now  declined  with  the  same  swifbness  it  had  rise,  and  it  was  just  a  wicked 
"  encrease  should  have  a  sudden  detriment.  The  violence  committed  by 
"  Philip  de  Brito  Nicote  on  the  king  of  Taungu  provoked  the  anger  of  tlie 
"  king  of  Ova,  under  whose  protection  he  was.  Scarce  had  he  heard  the 
"  news,  when  casting  on  the  ground  his  gown  and  veil,*  he  vowed  to  tiie 
"  idol  Biay  of  Degu,  he  would  not  enter  within  his  gates,  till  this  quarrel 
"was  revenged.  He  marched  with  120,000  men,  having  put  to  seaf  400 
"vessels  of  considerable  strength,  in  which  were  above  6,000  of  those 
"  Moors  of  noted  valour,  called  de  Oaperu9a,  or  '  that  wear  caps.'  All  that 
"  was  without  the  walls  of  Siriam  he  burnt,  but  met  with  vigorous  opposition 
"  at  that  place,  notwithstanding  Nicote  was  quite  unprovided,  having 
"  suffered  most  of  his  men  to  go  for  India,  and  being  scarce  of  powder  as 
"  who  had  fired  the  vast  quantity  of  it  found  at  Taungu.  In  this  distress, 
*'  he  sent  a  soldier  to  buy  powder  at  Bengala,  and  he  run  away  with  the 
"  money  ;  and  having  sent  for  some  to  the  town  of  St.  Thomas,  they  sent 
"  him  none.  Besides,  those  few  Portugueses  that  were  with  him,  committed 
"  such  outrages,  robberies,  and  murders,  as  seemed  to  hasten  his  ruin.  For 
"  want  of  powder  there  was  no  firing  of  cannon ;  they  poured  boiling  pitch 
"  and  oil  upon  the  enemy.  His  number  of  men  might  suffice,  having  100 
"  Portugueses^  and  3000  Pegues.     Nicote  sends  out  three  ships  against  the 

*  I  am  not  aware  of  a  cruitom  among  the  Burmese  of  making  a  vow  by  throwing 
down  garments.  Nor  do  the  Burmese  men  now  wear  what  could  be  correctly  described 
as  "gown  and  veil."  The  "  Biay  of  Degu,"  I  suppose,  stands  for  Phr^  Dagun,  now  called 
"  Shw^  Dagun  Fhra/'  the  great  pagoda  at  Rangoon. 

t  An  error  probably  in  translation  for  the  river.  The  king  of  Ava  came  down  the 
Erawati. 

{  The  Burmese  history  states  that  between  four  and  five  hundred  remained  as 
prisoners  when  the  place  surrendered.  This  number  included  women  and  children.  The 
«  hundred  Portugueses"  refer  only,  no  doubt>  to  European  fighting  mexu 
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"  fleet ;  in  one  of  them  all  the  men  were  slain ;  the  two  retired  with  all 
"  theirs  wounded.  The  enemy  hegan  to  undermine  the  works,  and  the 
"  besieged  laboured  much,  but  to  small  purpose.  After  the  siege  had  lasted 
"  34  days,  Nicote  sent  to  beg  mercy,  but  was  not  heard.  He  thought  to 
"  prevail  by  the  means  of  the  king  of  Taungu,  whom  he  had  robbed  of  his 
"  crown,  riches,  and  liberty  ;  but  the  king  of  Ova  understood  and  was 
"  resolved  to  punish  him.  The  king  of  Arakan  whom  he  had  so  grievously 
"  offended,  sent  60  sail  to  his  assistance,  which  were  all  taken  by  the 
"  besiegers.  The  king  of  Ova  gives  an  assault,  and  they  fought  three  days 
*'  without  intermission.  The  end  of  it  was  that  700  of  the  besieged  were 
"  slain,  one  Banna  whom  Nicote  had  always  honoured,  having  betrayed 
"him.  Nicote  was  taken,  carried  to  the  king  and  by  him  ordered  to  be 
"  impaled,  and  set  up  in  an  eminence  above  the  port,  that  he  might  the 
"  better  look  at  it,  as  the  king  said.  He  lived  two  days  in  that  misery.  His 
"  wife  De  Luisa  de  Saldanna  was  kept  three  days  in  the  river  to  be  cleansed, 
"  because  the  king  designed  her  for  himself ;  but  being  brought  before,  and 
"  exclaiming  against  him,  he  ordered  her  leg  to  be  bored,  and  that  she  should 
''  be  sent  to  Ova  among  the  other  slaves.  Francis  Mendez  and  a  nephew 
"  of  his  were  treated  as  Nicote.  Banna  demanding  a  reward,  was  soon  torn 
"  to  pieces,  the  king  saying  he  could  never  be  true  to  him,  that  betrayed 
"  the  man  who  had  so  much  honoured  him.  Sebastian  Kodriguez  was 
"  cooped  up  with  a  yoke  about  his  neck.  At  first,  the  king  designed  not 
"  to  spare  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  but  growing  calm,  he  sent 
"  many  as  slaves  to  Ova.  Then  passing  by  Martavam,  he  obliged  that  king 
"  to  kill  his  own  daughter's  husband,  because  he  was  Nicote's  son,  that 
"  none  of  the  race  might  remain.  This  was  the  end  of  that  man's  avarice, 
"  who  being  naked  a  few  years  before,  was  raised  to  be  worth  three  millions. 
"  He  had  one  when  he  went  to  Goa ;  brought  another  from  Taungu ;  and 
"  had  got  at  least  another  since  by  prizes  and  trade.  The  enemy  confessed 
"  they  lost  at  that  siege  30,000  men.  But  that  it  may  appear  that  seldom 
"  any  great  calamity  happens  without  the  help  of  a  woman,  it  is  necessary 
"  to  show  how  Nicote's  wife  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his  ruin. 
"  She  entertained  one  of  his  Captains  as  her  gallant,  and  perceiving  the 
"  Portugueses  censured  their  familiarity,  they  persuaded  Nicote  he  had  no 
"  need  of  them,  which  was  the  reason  they  were  dismissed,  and  that  the  cause 
"of his  rum." 

Thus  the  seat  of  power  in  the  basin  of  the  Erawati  was  once  more  fixed 
in  the  upper  country,  and  with  the  capital  at  Ava ;  for  the  successor  to  the 
empire  of  Bureng  Naung  and  the  ancient  Burman  monarchy  deemed  Pegu 
to  be  too  much  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  western  foreigners  to  be  his 
residence. 


1874.] 
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JE8say8  in  aid  of  a  Comparative  Chrammar  of  the  Gaurian  Languages, — By 
Eev.  a.  F.  Rudolf  Hoerkle,  D.  PA.,  Tubingen^  Professor  of  San- 
skritf  Jag  Nar6yaiCs  College^  Bandras. 

(Continued  from  Journal  for  1873»  Pt.  I.,  p.  108.) 

Y. — JEssay  on  the  Inflexional  Base  of  mase.  and  fern,  nouns. 

In  the  former  essay  the  Inflexional  hase  of  neuter  nouns  has  been 
discussed.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  direct  form  of  the  inflexional  base 
of  neuter  nouns  may  have  a  two-fold  ending,  either  in  ^  or  in  ^f ,  ^f,  ^, 
^,  ^^*  ^  ;  and  that  the  Gaurian  ending  ^  represents  the  Sanskrit  (monosyl- 
labic) ending  ^l^,  and  the  Prakrit  ending  ^ ;  whereas  the  other  Gaupan 
terminations  are  contractions  of  some  final  Sanskrit  or  Prakrit  dissyllable^ 
as  Skr.  ^T^^.,  ^If^,  T^V^,  ^Vi,,  or  Pr6k.  '^''i},  ^N,  W^  ^3f^ ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  if  the  Gaufian  neuter  noun  ended  in  ^,  i(*  "^j  etc.,  but  its 
corresponding  Skr.  neuter  noun  in  ^l?,  the  former  cannot  be  directly 
derived  from  the  latter,  but  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  terminal 
dissyllable,  the  base  of  the  Skr.  neuter  must  be  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  peculiar  Prakrit  aflSx  V,  and  the  Gaurian  neuter  directly  derived  from 
the  Prakrit  neuter,  thus  amplified  from  the  Sanskrit.  Most  of  the  Gaurian 
neuters  in  ^f ,  ^*,  'gs,  etc.,  come  under  the  last  category ;  i.  e.,  all  except 
the  Infinitives  and  Gerunds  and  a  few  others.  In  general,  the  rule  may  be 
stated  thus :  that  Gauf ian  neuters  in  ^  are  derived  from  the  general  base 
common  to  both  Sanskrit  and  the  Prakrit,  while  the  Gaurian  neuters  in 
^f ,  ■^*,  •^,  etc.,  are  derived  from  the  particular  Prakrit  base  formed  by  the 
affix  ^  (see  Ilird  Essay,  p.  154).  Again,  as  regards  the  oblique  form  of  the 
Gaufian  neuter  inflexional  base,  it  was  shown  that  it  is  merely  a  corruption 
or  curtailment  of  the  Prakrit  organic  genitive. 

The  case  of  the  inflexional  base  of  masc.  and  fern,  nouns  in  Gaufian  is 
exactly  analogous.  To  prove  this  will  be  the  object  of  the  present  essay. 
I  shall  first  investigate  the  inflexional  base  of  the  feminine,  afterwards 
that  of  the  masculine. 

The  direct  form  of  the  inflexional  base  of  the  Gau|ian  feminine  nouns 
which  are  derived  from  a  (Sanskrit)  base  in  ^,  may  be,  like  that  of  the 
Gaupan  neuters,  of  a  two-fold  kind,  viz.,  it  may  either  terminate  in  ^  or  in 
^ ;  e,  g.y  barren  u}oman  is  WTH  (Skr.  ^^"^sn)  or  "Slift  (Skr.  HpUT'irr),  of  the  base 
•^Rjq" ;  sheep  is  ^^  or  i?^,  of  the  base  ^i",  etc.  These  two  forms  do  not 
always  occur  in  the  same  word.  Very  often  one  form  is  peculiar  to  this 
feminine,  the  other  to  that ;  as,  feminines  in  ^  are,  HIT  ivord  (Skr.  ^HfT), 
frw  shame  (Skr.  ^«|t)  }  mz  bed  (Skr.  ^T),  ^fl^  alms  (Skr.  f^TWT)  iff  ^ 
sleep  (Skr.  f^HFT),  etc.,  feminines  is  ^   are,  ^9f\  chalk   (Skr.  ^fiSVT),  ^ 
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ehek  (Skr.  qf<s^),  fmyt[  earth  (Skr.  ifftwfT),etc.     Most  Gaufian  feminines, 
especially  adjective  feminines,  are  of  the  latter  kind. 

As  regards  the  form  in  ^,  the  principle  of  its  derivation  has  been 
already  explained  in  Essay  III.,  the  regular  feminine  of  bases  in  "^  ter- 
minates in  Sanskrit  and  Pr&krit  in  ^ ;  (the  few  cases  of  a  feminine  in  ^ 
may  be  considered  as  exceptional ;  the  feminine  affix  ^  being  by  rule 
added  to  all  bases  consonantal  or  vocal,  not  ending  in  ^).  The  Gau|ian 
feminine  ending  ^  is  a  regular  phonetic  corruption  of  the  (Sanskrit  or) 
Prakrit  termination  Wf,  according  to  Gaupan  phonetic  law  which  reduces 
all  Prakrit  final  long  vowels  or  diphthongs  to  their  constituent  vowels.  The 
other  Gaurian  feminine  ending  ^,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Skr.  or  Prak.  termination  ^ ;  for  as  compared  with  the  Gaurian 
termination  %  it  clearly  represents  phonetic  increase^  which,  if  it  were  the 
immediate  resultant  of  the  Skr.  or  Prak.  ending  ^r,  would  be  contrary  to 
glottic  laws.  How,  then,  is  the  Gaurian  feminine  ending  in  ^,  which 
corresponds  to  the  Skr.  and  Prak.  feminine  ending  ^  of  bases  in  ^,  to  be 
derived?  If  we  consult  the  result  of  the  previous  enquiry  (m;?.,  that  the 
Gaurian  neuter  ending  ^  has  a  Prdkrit  original  ^,  and  the  Gaurian  ending 
^,  ^,  etc.,  a  Prakrit  original  ^wf,  Xji^  etc.,  or  ^rtt  1[W,  etc.),  we  shall 
conclude  that  the  Gaurian  feminine  ending  ^  is  a  modification  of  an  original 
Prakrit  ending  ^»  and  the  feminine  ending  ^  a  modification  of  the  Prakrit 
feminine  ending  xj^  or  ^^,  belonging  to  Prakrit  bases  in  IW  or  ?^. 
Bases  in  %^  and  i^v  form  in  Sanskrit  and  likewise  in  Prdkrit  their  femi- 
nine in  xyik\  (cf.  Panini,  46.  7,  4,  46,  47)  ;  e.  g.,-Skr.  "^T^^J,  Pr.  HT^r^  5oy, 
has  fern.  Skr.  ^ifid^h  Pr-  ^iftwr ;  so  St^^J  horse,  Pr.  ^T^T^T  has  in  the 
fem.  ^ifininr  mare  which  in  Prakrit  becomes  tnHs^l  and  in  Gaufian  5"npt» 
If  the  previous  enquiry  regarding  the  Gaurian  neuters  be  correct,  it  follows, 
that  the  Gaufian  fem.  in  ^,  which  corresponds  to  the  Gaurian  neuter  in 
^,^*  etc.,  (and  masc.  in  ^h",  ^)  must  be  derived  from  9^  particular  Prakrit 
base  in  T^H,  formed  by  the  affix  V ;  while  the  Gaurian  fem.  in  %  which 
corresponds  to  Gaupan  neuters  in  ^  (and  masc.  in  M),  are  derived  from  the 
general  base  in  1J  (fem.  ^) ;  and  again,  while  the  Gaufian  final  ^  of  fem. 
nouns  is  a  modification  or  corruption  of  the  Prakrit  final  monosyllable  ^T, 
the  Gaufian  final  ^  must  be  a  modification  of  a  Prakrit  final  dissyllable 

This  presumption  can  be  shown  to  be  well  founded  by  the  following 
considerations.  Just  as  occasionally  in  Sanskrit  masculine  and  neuter  bases 
in  ^^^  (>.  e,,  formed  by  the  affix  ^  which  is  of  so  frequent  application  in 
Prakrit)  occur,  so  are  also  feminine  nouns  in  ^7^  met  with  occasionally,  and 
all  such  Sanskrit  fem.  nouns  in  1^  end  in  Gaurian  always  in  !^}  e.  g., 
Skr.  ^Iftm  clock  J  Gaufian  ^^  ;  Skr.  irf^WF  earthy  Gaufian  ftj'ft ;  Skr.  vfT^ia 
chalk,  Gauf.   W^  j  Skr.   "^(fimflyy  Gaufian  imit.     Some  of  these  feminine 
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nouns  in  ^^  have  alternative  forms  in  T^r,  clearly  showing  thereby  that  the 
termination  of  those  nouns  is  a  modification  of  f^^ ;  for  the  ending  i;^  has 
resulted  from  TjWX  by  the  elision  of  ^;  i;;^r  first  becoming  ^T  in  Prakrit, 
afterwards  in  Gaurian  (by  the  Gauj-ian  law  inserting  a  connecting  conso- 
nant between  hiatus-vowels)  ^^.  E.  g.,  beside  ^nft  chalk  there  is  vf^^, 
beside  '^f{  handful  also  J{f%m  (Pr.  ^fl^,  Skr.  ^fetT).  Of  these  alter- 
native forms  the  longer  ones  in  x^  are  merely  Prakrit  which  have  been 
transferred  as  such  into  the  Gaurian,  while  those  in  ^  are  the  same  Prakrit 
words,  only  having  become  proper  Gaurian  by  becoming  subject  to 
Gaurian  laws;  e.  g.,  take  the  Skr.  ilfs^  chalk;  in  Prakrit,  it  becomes 
^f^r^;  next  in  passing  into  Gaupan,  the  Gaurian  alternative  law  comes 
into  play,  of  either  inserting  the  connecting  consonant  if,  or  making  sandhi 
of  the  hiatus- vowels.  Hence  in  Gaufian,  it  becomes,  either  by  inserting 
H^,  ^fi?1T,  which  is  the  J^rdkritic  form  of  the  word,  or,  making  sandhi,  it 
becomes  subject  to  the  disintegrating  action  of  the  further  Gaurian  law 
(explained  in  Essay  III.)  of  reducing  a  final  long  vowel  (in  the  present  case 
^T)  to  its  inherent  short  vowel  (i.  e.,  here  ^),  whereby  it  becomes  &  proper 
Gaufian  word.  Thus  instead  of  isftr^,  we  have  now  ^ftsrtl,  and  now  (by 
sandhi)  the  final  i;w  becomes  contracted  to  ^ ;  just  as  Prakrit  vrftl^ 
water  is  contracted  in  Gaufian  to  H"?^*  or  TPTt;  Pr.  ^ft^  tlufi  (Skr.  ^r^*) 
Gaurian  '^rft,  etc.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  present  proper  Gaufian  form  %^, 
The  truth  of  this  theory  (that  the  fem.  termination  ^  is  a  contraction  of 
X^)  is  born  out  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  old  Hindi  of  Chand  sometimes  a 
final  ^  is  found  as  a  mere  compendium  scripturae  for  X^,  as  the  metre  shows ; 
e.  y.,  in  the  verses 

^it^  ^^^  ^'J  'W  H 

^  7m  ^^"m  ^K^  H  Devagiri  Prast. 
The  metre  requires  eleven  instants  in  the  first  and  third  line  and  the  last 
syllable  to  be  short ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  ^^  is  merely  as  it  were  a 
stenographic  or  modernised  writing  for  ^STBX  (as,  indeed,  it  is  still  occasion- 
ally written),  and  likewise  tnrftfor  ^"^^  (or  ^»xPc^).  Chand  must  have 
chanted  ^y5T  and  ^"^rf^,  forms  almost  Prakrit,  or  halfway  between  the  old 
Prakrit  and  the  modem  Gaurian  forms. 

"While  Sanskrit  feminine  nouns  in  X^  end  in  Gaurian  always  in  i:,  on 
the  other  hand,  Sanskrit  feminines  in  ^  end  in  Gaurian  sometimes  in  W, 
sometimes  in  ^:.  If  we  "keep  in  view  the  fact,  that  in  Prakrit  an  amplified, 
but  equivalent,  or  materially  identical  base  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the 
afiix  ^,  so  that  Skr.  bases  in  ^  are  represented  in  Prdkrit  by  the  two  equi- 
valent base-forms  in  ^  and  ^V,  and  the  Skr.  fem.   in  ITT  by  the  equivalent 
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fern,  in  ^  and  X!^ ;  it  is  evident  that  the  Skr.  fern,  ending  in  ^  be- 
comes in  Gaujian  ^  or  ^,  according  as  the  Skr,  fem.  in  ^T  assumes  in 
Prakrit  one  of  the  two  equivalent  fem.  forms  in  ^  or  \t^  (TW)*  If"  the 
Skr.  fem.  in  ^T  retained  in  Prakrit  its  form  in  IfT,  it  assumed  in  Gaurian 
the  fem.  form  in  ^,  but  if  it  assumed  in  Prakrit  the  feminine  form  in  i^T 
(T^T>,  it  changed  in  Gaurian  to  the  forming;  and  if  it  had  in  Prakrit 
either  form  in  ^  or  \^j  it  shows  also  in  Gaurian  either  form  in  ^  or  ^. 
Hence,  e.  g.,  the  Skr.  fem.  ^TT  ewe,  is  in  Gaurian  both  ^^and  5^;  simply 
becanse  in  Prakrit  the  word  M^  was  current  in  both  its  equivalent  forms 
V[^  and  dfrUT ;  on  the  other  hand  the  Skr.  fem.  THir  may  have  been  in 
Prakrit  current  generally  only  in  the  one  form  ^HT,  and  hence  appears  in 
Gaufian  only  in  the  form  WPST,  but  never  in  the  form  ^\if\  or  ^|"?ft  ;•  and 
again  all  Skr.  adjectives  (as  ^RiT  true)  were  in  the  (colloquial)  Prakrit, 
generally  at  least,  current  in  the  amplified  form  in  XJ^  (as  ^f%^  ii'ue)  ; 
and  hence  appear  in  Gaupan  generally  as  ending  in  ^  (as  H^), 

This  theory  is  clearly  proved  by  a  few  exceptional  forms  occurring  in 
High-HindL  Exceptions,  it  may  be  remarked,  as  a  general  rule,  are  like 
archaic  and  poetical  forms,  invaluable  for  the  determination  of  the  origin 
of  grammatical  forms,  the  derivation  of  which  has  become  obscured.  There 
is  a  small  number  of  Hindi  masculine  nouns  in  ^,  which  form  their  femi- 
nines  not,  according  to  the  rule,  in  ^,  but  irregularly  in  \J(\  %  e.  g.  v^ 
old  man  (Skr.  Y^s,  Pr.  "^uniWIT)  forms  its  feminine  iftrm,  not  vrft  old 
voman  ;  JITT  dog  has  fem.  fiF?r^T ;  ^^  parcel,  fem.  ^^^ ;  VTT  coat^ 
fem.  ^Skm  \  ^f%^  doll,  etc.t  Now  ^f%1T,  JiftRTT,  etc.,  clearly  stand  for  the 
Prakrit  ilirjfe^  (Skr.  tftflTT),  fif%^T,  etc.  The  masculine  corresponding  to 
r^^T  would  be  "a^^ar^,  which  is  represented  on  the  one  hand  in  Skr.  by 
r,  on  the  other  hand  in  Gaurian  by  ^^-  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
origin  of  the  regular  feminine  in  f  cannot  be  different  in  kind  from  that 
of  irregular  feminines  in  X^-  Their  difference  simply  consists  in  the  degree 
to  which  phonetic  corruption  has  gone  in  either,  and  the  anomaly  of  those 
Hindi  nouns  which  have  a  feminine  in  xy^,  is  merely  this,  that  while  in  the 
masculine  they  have  assumed  the  proper  Gaurian  form  in  ^  (or  ^,  i,  e, 
^%T),  in  the  feminine  they  retain  the  full  Prdkrit  form  in  X^  (i.  e.  T^), 
instead  of  assuming  like  the  others,  also  in  the  feminine  the  proper  Gaurian 
form  in  ^.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  feminine  ending  in  ^  is  a  curtail- 
ment of  the  original  Prakrit  ending  x^^  (X^)  or  l^  i  and  that  all  Gaurian 

*  The  reaaon,  probably,  was  to  keep  it  distinct  from  the  word  ^nft  ^^'Wfi\liffM, 

eoMdle* 

t  The  Bang^Ii  has  ^f\  old  woman ;  aud  tlie  low  Hindi  (Ganw£il)  has  also  '^^ 

besides  "Ef^^,     In  the  Clunwiuri  every  fem.  in  ^  may  have  an  alternative  from  in  ^^j 

to  express  contempt  or  emphasis  and  detenuinatuuess ;  sec  note  on  p.  94. — The  Marithi  has 

flit  not  ^iniT. 
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feminines  in  ^,  like  tlieir  corresponding  masculines  in  %,  or  ^,  are  derived 
from  2i  particular  Prakrit  base  in  l^,  corresponding  to  the  masculine  ^r*T 
and  neuter  ^Rf,  formed  by  means  of  the  affix  m, 

I  have  already  briefly  adverted  to  the  phonetic  process,  by  which  the 
Prakrit  termination  ^:^  (or  T^)  has  become  modified  or  corrupted  into 
the  Gaurian  termination  ^.  Though  the  Gaurian  is  by  no  means  adverse  to 
the  hiatus,  when  originated  within  its  own  sphere ;  it  is,  09  a  rule,  intolerant 
towards  those  cases  of  hiatus  which  originated  in  the  Prakrit.  There  is  a 
most  obvious  and  natural  reason  for  this  tendency,  without  it  the  language 
would  have  destroyed  itself.  After  the  Prakrit  had  thrown  out  the 
consonants,  the  vowels  by  themselves  could  not  have  long  retained  existence. 
The  only  way  of  preserving  the  word  from  complete  annihilation  was,  either 
to  insert  consonants  for  the  vowels  to  lean  upon  and  to  be  protected  by,  or 
to  contract  them  (by  sandhi)  into  consonants  or  diphthongs  (resp.  vowels)  ; 
e.  g.,  the  Sanskrit  "^^fT:  {arrived)  becomes  in  Prakrit  'tT^^  j  the  form  ^pq^ 
contracts  in  Gaurian  to  "^^rW",  and  this  again  might  have  been  contracted  into 
%T,  and  thus  altogether  frittered  away,  if  this  process  of  corruption  were  not 
arrested  by  the  Gaurian  through  the  insertion  of  the  connecting-consonant 
1>  by  which  the  form  ^TT^T  is  changed  to  ^t3t  (in  High-Hindi  ^T^T). 
Similarly,  the  Sanskrit  ^3^f^«5  {sitting)  becomes  in  Prakrit  ^g^ir^jji ;  and 
to  save  this  almost  entire  conglomeration  of  vowels  from  destruction,  the 
Gaurian  makes  sandki  of  the  hiatus-vowels,  and  changes  the  form  ^^l^il 
into  ^%J  (or  «|HT  High-Hindi).  This  Gaurian  tendency  comes  into  opera- 
tion on  the  Prakrit  feminine  termination  f^mj.  Sometimes  the  Gaufian 
inserts  the  connecting-vowel  ^  (thus  ^^);  in  that  case,  the  semivowel 
protects  the  two  vowels  ^  and  ^,  especially  the  final  ^,  which  would  other- 
wise be  reduced  to  "^  (by  the  other  Gaufian  law  of  shortening  finals).  In 
this  way  originated  those  Gaurian  feminines  which  end  in  ^^T ;  and  their  man- 
ner of  origination  explains  why  in  their  case  the  Prakritic  form  of  the  word  has 
been  preserved  (instead  of  i)iQ proper  Gaurian  form).  Generally,  however 
the  Gaufian  has  recourse  to  the  other  method,  of  making  sandhi.  First,  the 
final  Prakrit  ^  is  reduced  to  '^,  according  to  the  Gaurian  law ;  next,  the 
preceding  T 18  contracted  with  the  following^  to  ^  by  sandhi.  Accordingly, 
the  Prakrit  termination  1^  changes  to  T^  or  (with  insertion  of  euphonic 
U)  ^?i,  and  then  to  ^.  E.  g.,  Skr.  laf?^  chalk  becomes  in  Prakrit  «f^f^ 
aiid  in  Gaurian  either  ^«IT  or  (first  ^If  ^,  finally)  ^ft ;  or  again,  Sanskrit 
^SfTT  done  becomes  in  Prakrit  fti^ ;  in  Gaupan  first  f^R^  (ftir«r),  finally  ^. 
That  this  is  really  the  way  in  which  the  Gaurian  feminine  in  ^  originated, 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  intermediate  form  in  ^  (for  X^)  is  still  very 
commonly  found  in  the  oldest  Hindi  poetry  of  Chand,  as  the  following 
verses  may  serve  to  show  ; 
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firf%  ^'iJt  ^  ^n:  lU  I.  e. 

H.  H.  miKt  f^  (^515  *)  ^^  ^  I  etc. 
Sasivrithd  kathfi  XXV,  2  ; 
Or  ^t^r^r^iT  ^^iTfim 

H.  H.  ift^  T'T  ^  ^  'i^ift  I 

^n^  ^^sr^  ^'%^^  ^^^  »i  u  XXV,  35. 
Or  ^riiT  g»Pr  ^ftre^  ft^r  1 

H.  H.  ^mr  ^«^nc  ^f^rm  ^  1 

^m  ^JTrlT  ^  'ir^  ft^K  Vt  «  ibid.  XXV,  41. 
These  verses  contain  examples  of  the  feminine  form  in  fny  (kS)  ;  ^**» 
fie^  (Skr.  ^ht)  ^ft*<ni*<  Skr.  ^^HftniTT  (Pr.  ^T^ilfireT),  ^^1%^  (Skr. 
^^^-*fl,  Pr.  ^r^^^)  ;  f%^  (Skr.  WWT,  Pr.  f%^  or  ftnui).*  The  sandhi 
change  of  l^  to  ^  may  be  considered  to  have  taken  place  in  this  way,  that 
as  the  final  Prakrit  IfT  was  shortened  to  ^  and  finally  dropped,  the  preceding 
^  was  lengthened  to  ^  by  way  of  compensation.  This  view  has  in  its 
favour  the  analogy  of  other  similar  cases  in  Gaufian,  where  the  shortening 
of  the  final  long  vowel  is  compensated  by  lengthening  a  short  penultimate 
voweL  There  is,  e.  g.,  the  case  of  the  Marathi  feminine  bases,  formed  by 
the  Gaurian  affix  ^^if,  as  ^^t^  fem.  of  vSt  elephant.  In  Sanskrit  the  fern. 
would  be  lrf%^  (of  T^),  iii  Prakrit  ^fiij^  (of  T<^).  According  to  the 
Gaurian  law,  the  final  long  ^  of  the  Prakrit  ^[f<€i^  is  reduced  to  ^ ;  thug 
making  ^f<vf^ ;  and  according  to  the  other  Gaurian  law  this  resulted  final 
^  becomes  quiescent^  and  is  not  written;  thus  making  ^rf?q^  (just  as 
^IPI  ^re  is  written  for  ^fir,  ^5^  having  done  for  ^ft:,  etc.) ;  finally  by 
way  of  compensating  these  losses,  the  penultimate  short  ^  is  lengthened  to 

*  To  the  word  f%if  I  beg  to  call  special  attention.  I  think  it  tends  to  prove  my 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Hindi  Genitive  poet  position  ^  (^ff,  ^)  ^t^  the  participle 
^f^^  See  Essay  II,  pp.  138,  139,  where  I  thought  it  very  probable  that  such  forms  would 
yet  be  discovered  in  the  oldest  Gaupan  Hindi  of  Chand. — The  Hindi  Genitive  position  ^^ 
thongh  identical  in  sound,  is  differently  spelled  firom  the  feminine  f%^  of  the  past  part 
f^flll  •  yet  both  represent  the  Skr.  feminine  ^JcfT.  The  reason  of  the  difference  is  this, 

tiie  Skr.  form  IfifT  ™ay  assume  in  Prakrit  two  forms,  with  or  without  the  affix  ^  •  ».  0. 
it  may  be  either  f%^  («fTT)  o*"  ftfl^T  (  =  WfirVT)-  By  an  identical  phonetic  process 
the  form  f%^  turns  in  Gaupan  into  ^,  and  f^X^^T  '^^^  f^RT«  ^^^  *  Jittle  com- 
parison of  Gaurian  past  participles  with  Skr.  and  Prakrit  ones  will  show,  that,  <u  a  rule, 
Prakrit  past  participles,  when  they  passed  into  Gaurian  in  their  proper  sense  of  a  past 
part.,  passed  into  it  in  the  amplified  (particular  Prikrit)  form  made  by  the  affix  ^. 
Conformably  to  this  rule,  it  was  the  Prakrit  from  flTCVT,  which  gave  to  Gaufian  the  past 
partidple  f^,  while  the  alternative  PriUcrit  form  ^mVT  sank  down  in  Gaufian  to  b« 
the  post-position  or  affix  ig\^ 
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^ ;  thus  we  obtain  the  form  ^l^t^  or  (according  to  Mardtbi  orthography) 
^^it^.  That  this  is  the  true  account  of  its  origin  is  proved  by  its  oblique 
form  ^ffnit  (e.  g.  Gen.  'If^ift  ^),  where  the  form  of  its  Prakrit  original 
re-appears,  namely,  the  originally  short  ^  in  the  penultimate,  and  the  original 
vowel  ^  in  the  final  syllable.*  This  final  |^  of  the  oblique  form  proves  that 
the  inflexional  base  of  the  direct  form  originally  ended  in  ^.  The  case  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  feminine  nouns  in  ^  (like  ^ifpr,  etc.),  which 
have  an  oblique  form  in  ^ ;  and  which  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  3d 
Essay,  p.  159.  The  oblique  form  ^ftnft,  namely,  is  identical  with  the 
Prakrit  genitive  ^fiinit^  or  "^fanft^.  It  follows  from  this  derivation 
of  the  feminine  affix  i^"^  that  it  can  properly  be  added  only  to  such  noims  in 
^  as  are  derived  by  means  of  the  Sanskrit  affix  \jS{,  But  it  is,  irregularly, 
added  also  to  such  nouns  in  |^,  as  are  derived  (as  will  be  proved  further  on) 
from  a  base  formed  by  the  affix  T^  ;  e.  g.,  7)|^^,  fem.  of  VWt  gardener, 
and  also  to  nouns  in  ^  (as  ^^rfl^  fem.  of  iTCv)  and  ^  (as  ^1^"^  from  TT^ 
tiger).  That  this  is  the  true  derivation  of  the  feminine  affix  ^^  is  confirmed 
by  the  Bangali,  which  has,  e.  g.,  ^ifd^  as  against  the  Marathi  vfitlj,  ^ift^, 
as  against  the  Marathi  irnitw ;  ^Tf%«l1,  against  the  Marathi  ^|^i|.  I 
suspect,  however,  that  the  irregularity,  just  noted,  is  only  apparent ;  and 
that  we  have  here  two  altogether  different  affixes  which  though  identical  in 
outward  form,  are  widely  different  in  origin.  The  affix  ^^,  namely,  as 
added  to  nouns  of  a  Sanskrit  base  in  ^v^^  (as  ^^),  contains  the  Skr.  fem« 
affix  ^,  which  by  the  action  of  the  laws  of  phonetic  deeay  has  been  altogether 
lost,  while  the  remainder  i;^  is  really  part  of  the  original  base  and  not  any 
affix  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  affix  |^,  as  added  to  the  other  nouns, 
contains  probably  the  Sanskrit  feminine  affix,  ^<?\  (as  175T^  feminine,  i.  e, 
wife,  of  Indra),  of  which  the  final  ^  has  also  been  lost,  while  the  remaining 
vowel  ^  (i.  e.  ^^if  minus  ■^)  is  a  modification  of  the  original  vowel  ^ ;  e.  g. 
the  feminine  of  TR  was  probably  originally  ^T^nft,  in  which  form  the 
vowel  ^,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  the  final  long  ^  was  changed  to  i; 
(compare  \W[  the  feminine  corresponding  to  the  masculine  affix  %W)f 
hence  the  Bangali  '^ifo^  ;  again  the  final  X.)  ^  usual,  was  reduced,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  penultimate  T  lengthened  to  Xt  ^^^s  arose  the  Marathi 
i(jq^.  Some  confirmation  of  this  theory  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
while  such  Bangali  nouns  as  ^ST'JTT  blacksmith  form  a  fem.  ^4JK^  (the 
Sanskrit  equivalent  of  which  would  be^^shi^liC)  wife  of  a  black  «wiM),  corre- 
sponding Marathi  words  as  %^K  blacksmith,  form  a  feminine  ^T^'CtW-t 

The  Gaurian  fem.  ending  \;,  as  we  have  now  seen,  is  a  modification  of 
the  Prakrit  fem.  ending  ^^  (Sanskrit  X!^)»     This  fem.  termination  l^Wl' 

*  The  pentdtimate  ^  reappears  because  the  reason  for  its  lengthening  no  more  exists. 

f  It  may  be  noted  that  if  in  these  feminines,  in  which  the  penultimate  has  been 

lengthened  in  Mard^  the  antepenultimate  is  a  long  vowel,  it  is  generally  shortened  ; 
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corresponds  to  a  masculine  termination  11%  in  Prakrit,  if^  in  Sanskrit, 
and  to  a  neuter  termination  ^|^  in  Prakrit,  ^W^  in  Sanskrit.  That  is,  the 
base-termination  ^^^l"  is  weakened  in  the  feminine  to  l^.  It  has  been 
already  stated  in  Essay  IV,  that  the  base  ^^  may  be  modified  not  only  to 
^V,  but  also  to  ^^.  A  few  instances  of  the  latter  modification  occur 
already  in  Prakrit,  as  regards  the  masculine  and  neuter  ;*  but  as  regards 
the  feminine,  it  is  both  in  Sanskrit  and  the  literary  Prikrit  almost  an 
exclusive  rule  to  admit  only  the  modification  into  ij;^.  But  in  Gaupan,  the 
modification  into  ^^  is  not  uncommon,  and  we  may  conclude  from  this  fact 
that  it  was  probably  a  modification  peculiar  to  the  vulgar  or  colloquial 
Prakrit  (as  opposed  to  the  more  artificial  scenic  Prakrit).  For  we  must  refer 
all  6au|ian  feminine  nouns  in  ^  to  this  base  in  ^sr^ir.  Their  termination  "^  is 
the  jproper  Oaurian  modification  of  the  Prfikrit  ^HT  or  Skr.  ^3WT,  exactly  as 
6rau{ian  termination  ^  is  the  modification  or  corruption  of  the  Prakrit 
termination  ^irr,  Skr.  XJVl'  For  the  Prakrit  termination  ^^  may  become 
in  Grau|-ian  either,  by  inserting  the  connecting  vowel  ^y.  "^r^;  or,  by  making 
Mandhiy  it  may  become  in  the  first  instance  ^^,  and  finally  ^,  the  present 
form.  Feminine  nouns,  terminating  with  the  first  of  the  two  forms  ^^,  are, 
as  we  shall  see  later  on,  very  common  in  Ganwari  Hindi,  e.  g.  JiTfTr  wife  be- 
sides WTV;  etc.  The  second  of  the  two  forms  ^  occurs,  as  the  termination  of 
many  feminine  nouns,  in  Low  and  High  Hindi,  and  in  all  other  Gaufian  lan- 
guages ;  e.  g.,  sand  is  in  Gau|ian  ^XnS ,  in  Sanskrit  it  is  ireirr,  in  Prakrit 
IT^WT  5  theGaupan  reduces  the  final  ^T  of  the  latterto  ^,  and  then  contracts 
(by  8andhl)t  the  preceding  ^  with  the  final  ^  to  ^ ;  thus  giving  us  im  the 
present  Gaurian  form.  The  process  is  in  every  respect  like  that  by  which 
the  feminine  termination  ^  is  formed  by  the  Gau|ian  (see  above,  p.  26).  Again 
leech  ^T^;  in  Sanskrit  it  is  9n9T^ ;  in  Prakrit  41^m,  which  changes  in 
Gaufian  through  the  intermediate  form  Qf^lf  to  vra.  Again  hear  ^T^,  in 
Hindi  masc. ;  but  in  Marathi  also  feminine  (see  Manual,  p.  36.  e.)  ;  in  Sanskrit 
it  is  ?TOr  or,  with  addition  of  the  aflfix  m,  VW^  or  HnRT,  and  in  the  low  form 
mw  or  irrei^;  all  these  forms  occur  ;  the  fem.  of  them  would  be  %n%^  or 
;  the  latter  would  be  in  Prakrit  vi^T^,  in  the  intermediate  form 


feminine  of  ^TiftWj  JT^^ftW  feminine  of  jf^ ;  ^^^-j:^  feminine  of  n^^,  etc  See 
Dadoba  Pandnrang's  Mar.  Grammar,  pp.  36,  37.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that  the  ante- 
penidtimate  is  not  an  originally  long  vowel,  but  only  a  Gaupan  fonnation. 

•  See  note  6,  p.  105,  in  the  2nd  Essay  j  Journal  Asiatic  Society,  Bengal,  Vol.  XLII, 
Fkrt  1, 1873. 

t  The  sandhi  of  ^  +  if  to  ^  may  also  be  explained,  Uke  that  of  ^  +  ^  to  ^, 
by  the  lengthening  of  ^  to  ^  as  a  compensation  for  the  shortening  and  quiescence  of  final 
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;  and  thus  becomes  in  Mar^thi  nrra.  kgmi^  palate  is  ?rra  or  TRir,  masc. 
in  Hindi,  but  feiA.  in  Mar^t^i.  In  Sanskrit  it  is  ?n^  which  is  neuter  ;  but 
there  is  a  bye-form  made  by  the  affix  ^  and  this  is  also  feminine,  viz. 
WT^^RTT ;  in  Prakrit  it  becomes  ?rn?WT,  and  in  Gaufian,  through  the  interme- 
diate  form  ?rT^^  it  becomes  J(\M  or  ^ra.  Again  chalk  is  Sanskrit  ^sf^^TTy 
in  Prakrit  it  is  ^if^r^,  but  also  ^R?^  ;  for  both  forms  occur  as  the  bases 
of  Gaurian  formation.  While  the  Hindi  takes  the  form  wF^'in',  and  from 
it  derives  its  form  ^s€\y  the  Mara^hi  takes  the  form  ^i^^  and  from  it 
derives  the  form  ^W . 

From  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  origin  of  the  feminine  nouns  in 
^  and  ^,  it  follows  that  these  terminations  are  purely  Gaurian  formations* 
With  this  agrees  the  fact  that  all  feminine  nouns  in  ^  and  ^  belong  to  the 
proper  Qaurian  element  in  all  Gaurian  languages,  in  other  words,  do  not 
admit  of  an  oblique  form.  Only  the  Mara^hi  presents  a  very  few  exceptional 
cases  of  feminine  nouns  in  w,  which  have  an  oblique  form  in  "i.    They  are  the 
following  thirteen   nouns,  (see  Manual,  p.  86),  ^iv  woman,  ^  louse,  ay^, 
leech,  «rT^  sister-in-law,  TrfMlpalate,  ntl^forehead,  i^j^  spirits,  fq^Jlea,  xim 
coil    of  rope,    HT^  hear,  ?ra  sand,   W!%,  mother-in-law^  ^  needle.     The 
probable  origin  of  the  final  ^  of  the  oblique  form  of  feminine  nouns,  I  have 
already  explained  in  Essay  IV.     Assuming  that  explanation  to  be  connect, 
the  oblique  form  in  ^  of  those  exceptional  feminine  nouns  in  'a?  easily  explains 
itself  from  the  Prakrit.     E.  g.,  to  ^ra^an^?  corresponds  in  Sanskrit  ^ire^, 
in  Prakrit  iTT^Rrr.     Gen.  of  WP^JirT  is  HT^Vmu,  in  Prakrit  ^T^HT^.     The 
latter  form  would  change   successively  to  ^IT^TVC,  next  to  ^ra^,  finally  to 
^nS",  which  is  the  present  form.  Again,  «ra  leech  is  in  Skr.  ^^l4iiT.,  Prakrit 
91ia^ ;  the    Gen  is  Skr.   9r^T^rn)T«*,    in  Prakrit  W^T^,   and   this   would 
change  successively  to  ^RRJiC,  next  to  9r^,9  and  finally  to  «n!$  which  is  the 
present  Mardthi  oblique  form  of  the  word. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  feminine  nouns  in  i^n  and  ^ifT,  this 
termination  has  much  more  the  character  of  a  Prakrit  formation  ;  still  in  the 
Hindi-class  Gaurian  languages  which,  as  has  been  shown  in  Essay  III, 
possesses  only  a  very  small  number  of  Prahritic  nouns,  (viz.,  the  masculine 
nouns  in  ^),  all  the  feminine  nouns  in  1^  or  ^TT  belong  to  the  proper 
Gaurian  element,  and  do  not  admit  of  an  oblique  form.  As  they  have  retained 
their  di7*ect  form  their  Pr6kritic  character  almost  entirely,  (the  Gaufian 
having  added  merely  the  euphonic  connecting  consonants  ij,  "9),  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  an  oblique  form  in  ^  in  Marathi.  In 
Hindi,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  they  are  very  common.  In  the  Ganwari  (or 
Low  Hindi)  especially,  they  may  be  heard  as  bye-forms  of  any  feminine 
nouns  in  f;"  or  ^,  and  there  they  are  very  frequently  used ;  they  are  always 
employed  when  the  thing  expressed  by  the  noun,  is  referred  to  as  some- 
thing knoum  and  determined  (^their  use  being  analogous  to  that  of  tho 
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articled  noun) ;  thej  are  abo  employed  to  express  cont  .^mpt,  or  affection,  or 
diminution.* 

For  this  latter  purpose  only  (with  a  very  few  exceptions  enumerated 
ahove,  as  yPmiT  hitch,  '^f^T(\  old  woman,  etc.),  they  are  used  in  High-Hindi, 
where,  therefore,  their  employment  is  very  rare.  E.  g.,  ^  "'TT,  the  hye-form 
of  ^ri^  ^{fsj  is  used  in  the  Ganwari  in  the  place  of  W^,  hut  otherwise,  if 
used  at  all  it  expresses  a  contemptible  wife  ?  So  in  High  Hindi,  ^lidl  means 
a  large  stick,  a  pole  ;  but  ^Ranrt  a  smM  stick,  and  so  forth.  In  erotic  poetry, 
as  may  be  expected,  these  feminine  forms  ai'e  very  common ;  e.  g.,  in  the 
following  verse  of  Akhtar, 

msr  "^  f%^  V<^  ^5t  II 

Here  wfrT^T,  tfir^T  «ifirtT,  are  the  dimunitives  (in  the  plural)  respec- 
tively of  the  feminine  nouns  ^iTfT  word  (Prakrit  iTTfT  or  ^Pff^T),  WV^  breast 
(Prakrit  wm  or  wf^WfT)  ;  TTfT  night  (Prakrit  ^irft  or  Tf^WTT). 

1  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  inflexional  base  of  the  masculine 
nouns.  The  direct  form  of  the  inflexional  base  of  masculine  nouns  in  % 
like  that  of  the  feminine  and  neuter  nouns,  may  end  in  a  twofold  wise  . 
viz.  either  in  ^,  as  '^yffnilk,  WIM  heat,  etc.,  or  in  %,  as  ftf^T  done,  5t^,  horse, 
etc.     In  High  Hindi,  Marathi,  Panjabi,  and  Bangali,  the  termination  % 

*  Of  these  three  meanings  that  of  diminution  is  no  doubt  the  original  one,  as  it  easily 
erplains  the  other  two.  For  general  experience  shows  that  in  all  languages,  nouns  are  used 
in  preference,  in  their  diminutive  form,  to  express  affection  or  contempt.  Moreover,  it 
may  he  ohserved  that  in  the  speech  of  the  uneducated,  the  diminutives  are  frequently  used 
wUAout  any  particular  meaning  attached  to  the  diminutive  form  of  the  word.  If  with  this 
fact  be  put  together  the  further  fact,  that  in  Sanskrit  diminutives  (expressive  of  affection) 
■re  formed  by  means  of  the  affix  ^^  and  that  Prakrit,  the  source  of  the  modem  verna- 
culars, is  the  speech  of  the  uneducated,  the  frequent,  apparently  meaningless,  use  of 
words  formed  with  the  affix  ^  in  Prdkrit,  and  the  extensive  use  of  nouns  in  %]*  or  ^^ 
(^)  ID  Gau|ian  finds  a  natural  solution,  at  the  same  time  that  the  theory  of  the  derivation 
of  the  Gaurian  nominal  termination  ^7  from  the  Prakrit  termination  ^s(^\  and  the  Skr. 
termination  ^^  receives  a  strong  confirmation.  As  examples  of  the  tHx  q^  being  used 
in  Skr.  to  form  diminutives  of  endearment,  I  may  quote  the  following  from  the  Uttara 
BimaCharitra, 

^^  ^wrt  I  'M*<i<<<<a  ^^n?  ^^  ^,  i.  e. 

king  haste  thee,  deliver  the  queen's  pet. 

or  \^^  ^j^^  ft^^nrr  w-'  ^^*^>  i-  ©• 

king  rejoice  over  the  victory  of  the  queen's  pet. 
Here  iniV  i"  ^ued  with  reference  to  an  elephant,   and  alternates  with  the  other 

word  of  endearment  ^^  which  is  also  applied  to  the  elephant  occasionally.  See  Uttara 
Rama  Charitra  Act  III,  pp.  96,  97<  See  also  Bopp,  Krit.  Gramm  der  Skr.  Sprache,  p.  327 
(under  ^^  and  ^V  2nd  Ed.  In  the  4th  od.,  the  reference  to  diminutives  has  ap^NU'eut- 
ly  been  withdrawn. 
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appears  slightly  modified  as  m'.  In  the  Braj  Bhasha  it  is  iTTi  which  is  not  a 
mere  modification  of  ^i,  but  as  I  think  (see  below  p.  37)  rather  a  co-ordinatd 
formation  to  ^T.  I  have  already  noticed  in  Essay  lY.  that  Sanskrit  masculine 
nouns  with  a  base  in  ^7  appear  in  Gaufian  invariably  with  the  termination 
^T  (or  ^T),  as  Skr.  %T77^  Pr.  §T^^,  Gauyian  ilir  or  §T^  or  il^,  etc., 
while  Sanskrit  nouns  with  a  base  merely  in  ^,  appear  in  Gaurian  now  as 
terminating  in  ^,  now  in  ^  {^  or  ^).  And  remembering  that  in  Prakrit 
any  base  in  ^  may,  without  change  of  meaning,  add  the  affix  7,  and  thus 
end  in  ^RIT,  we  may  conclude,  that  if  a  Sanskrit  masculine  noun  with  a  base 
in  ^  ends  in  Gaurian  in  ^,  it  must  have  previously  assumed  in  Prakrit  the 
base-form  ending  in  ^^^  ;  while  if  it  ends  in  Gaurian  in  ir>  it  must  have 
previously  remained  unchanged  in  Prakrit ;  e.  g.,  Skr.  ^ir^  'pair  with  a 
base  ^^^  (i.  e,  in  ^)  may  assume  in  Prakrit  the  simultaneous  forms  '9pif%T 
or  9[^r^itT  (lit.  ^9lt^^  :  %.  e,  with  affix  7) ;  the  former  becomes  in  Gaurian 
^T?,  the  latter  ^i^r  (or  ^T^).  Again,  Sanskrit  "^tf  seed  may  be  in 
Prakrit  both  ^t^T,  or  "sil^ni,  (^1^^);  the  former  gives  us  the  Gaurian 
^^,  the  latter  the  Gaurian  it^RT  or  f^m,  There  is,  perhaps,  not  a  single 
Gaurian  masculine  noun  in  ^  (that  is,  of  course,  only  among  those  derived 
through  the  Prakrit),  which  does  not  also  occur  (at  least  in  Hindi)  in  the 
other  form  ending  in  ^T  or  ^  or  WT.  The  latter  forms  very  often  are  only 
Low  Hindi,  but  in  not  a  few  instances  both  forms  are  used  in  High  Hindi 
too  ;  e.  g.  MTW  and  «^T^  trusty  HT^and  HT^  earthen  pot,  VT^  and  WPQ 
load,^X^  and^I^^flftV,  ^f  and  ^^%\  titledeed,  etc.,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  some  cases  the  form  in  ^  is  confined  to  the  Low  Hindi  and  that  in 
^T  chiefly  to  the  High  Hindi,  as  notably  in  the  part.  pres. ;  e.  g.,  ^RTTT 
saying  is  High  Hindi,  but  U^ff  Low  Hindi ;  High  Hindi  ^TTfTT  helonging^ 
Low  Hindi  ^^?T ;  High  Hindi  ^lT?rT  coming,  Low  Hindi  WniiT,  etc.  So 
also,  as  regards  the  adjectives,  the  High  Hindi  generally  uses  the  ampler 
form  in  "^ ;  but  Low  Hindi  generallj^  also  the  shorter  form  in  ^ ;  as  Low 
Hindi  W  great y  ^"^  high,  High  Hindi  ^'^,  ^^  $  but  ^^  and  "?3^  both  in 
High  Hindi,  (Low  Hindi  ^T^  or  ^^)  etc. 

That  the  direct  form  in  ^,  or  ^,  or  %,  of  the  inflexional  base 
of  Gaurian  masculine  nouns  is  derived  from  the  Prakrit  nom.  sing,  of 
a  base  in  ^WT,  follows  also  as  a  result  from  our  previous  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  direct  form  of  feminine  and  neuter  nouns.  For  if  the  feminine 
termination  in  i;  and  the  neuter  termination  in  if  or  ^f  or  ^  of  adjectives 
and  of  nouns  generally,  is  a  modification  of  the  Prakrit  termination  (resp.) 
1^^  and  ^ipq  (or  K^)f  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  masculine  termina- 
tions ^,  ^r,  M,  corresponding  to  those  feminine  and  neuter  terminations, 
must  also  be  derived  from  a  Prakrit  termination  ^UWT  (  ==  ^WTJ) ,  e.  g.,  high 
is  in  Mardthi  ^sNt,  ^^,  ^&%*,  in  Hindi  Wfr  (masculine  and  neuter),  ^^ 
(feminine).     It  is  evident  that  if  the  Map  and  Hindi  feminine  ^^^,  is   a 
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modification  of  the  Prakrit  ^9«%,  and  the  Ma|[.  neuter  ii^*  of  the  Prakrit 
^"iNI  (^^)  \  the  Marathi  and  Hindi  masculine  ^^  must  he  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Prakrit  ^^«W.  For  this  is  the  only  Prakrit  form,  which 
would  yield  us  a  Prakrit  feminine  ^9fVl^  and  a  neuter  ^^4. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  hy  the  fact,  that  Gau|ian  masculine  hases 
in  %  or  ^,  or  ^,  and  neuter  hases  X^  ^,  ^,  etc.,  have  an  identical  oblique 
form  ;  viz.y  ending  in  ^  in  Marathi,  in  ^  in  Hindi,  Bangali,  Sindhi,  and  in 
%f  in  Gujar&ti,  Mai-w&ri)  Naip&li.  For  as  the  oblique  form  is  identical  with 
the  Prakrit  organic  genitive,  and  as  masculine  and  neuter  hases  of  identical 
final  sound  have  identical  genitives,  it  follows  that  Q-aufian  masculine  hases 
m  ^y  etc.,  and  neuter  hases  in  ^,  etc.,  must  have  the  same  oblique  form, 
if  they  are  derived  hoth  from  an  identical  Prakrit  hase.  Now  they  have 
an  identical  oblique  form,  hence  they  must  be  derived  from  an  identical 
.base.  As  regards  the  neuters  in  ^ ,  etc.,  it  has  been  shown  that  their 
(Prikrit)  base  must  be  one  in  ^^  (  a  ipir)  ;  hence  the  base  of  masculine 
nouns  in  ^,  etc.,  must  also  be  one  terminating  in  Vl|  (  »s  ^[^),  E.  g., 
^bVT  (masculine)  and  '^i^*  (neuter)  have  both  the  oblique  form  ^^;  the 
latter  represents  the  Pr&krit  form  ^nv^  which  is  the  genitive  singular  of 
both  ^flV^  (masculine)  and  ^^^  (neuter).  As  ^fv4  is. the  original  of  ^i^* 
it  only  remains  that  ^irin  must  be  the  original  of  ^R^. 

The  termination  ^  is  not  the   only   modification  of  the   Prdkrit 

termination  ^^^.     As  a  rule,  when  Prdkrit   has  a  hiatus,  as  in  the  case  of 

^q%,  Qaufian  either  inserts  the  semivowel  i)^  ot\,  or  makes  sandkt.     In 

Hindi  both  alternatives  occur ;  but  the  insertion  of  a  semivowel  is  confined 

to  Low  Hindi  and  old  Hindi,  while  the  High  Hindi  knows  only  the  aandhi 

form.     Probably  in   other  Oaurian  languages,   the   forms  with    inserted 

semivowels  may  also  be  found.     In  Low  Hindi,  forms  of  both  kinds  occur  ; 

such  as  insert  the  semivowel  \  and  such  as  insert  the  semivowel  \,     The 

former,  as  far  as  I  know,  occur  only  in  Qanw4ri,  and,  probably,  in  all  Low 

Hindi  dialects  of  its  class.    But  there  they  are  very  common  ;  of  every  mas< 

coline  noun  in  ^  or  ^  a  bye-form  in  inn  may  be  formed.     E.  g.,  we  may  say 

in  Ganw&ri  HTH  or  WTil^  heat^  ir^f  or  ir^^  horse,  and  so  forth.     The  two 

forms  wnnr  and  ^1^^  2ire  formally  identical ;  simply  because  they  are  both 

derived  from  a  formally  identical  Prakrit  base  ;  viz.  Sanskrit  ^:  becomes 

in  Prakrit  WT%r  or  WTiT^T,  and  these  become  in  Gaufian  wnr  and  ^\^^\  resp. ; 

Sanskrit  irsv^  becomes  in  Prakrit  ^I^%,  and  this  becomes  in  Gkuiian 

either  by  eandhi  iflVT,  or,  by  insertions  of  ''» ,  iflV?T.     The  Prakrit  words 

WTH^  and  %TV^  have  vl  formally  identical  base ;  viz*  ^M^  and  ^rsv,  formed 

by  the  affix  7 ;  hence  they  are  also  formally  identical  in  Gaufian  trnr^  and 

%nrWT.     These  ampler  bye-forms  generally  convey  the  sense  of  definitenese 

or  contempt ;  and  in  erotic  poetry  also  of  affection ;  as  in  the  following 

Baiswari  verses  of  Akhtar : 

E 
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tlT^T  ^  HIT  nwrm  II 
K^  ri^  'l^  ^TT^^nftWT  II 

Or 
WT  ^  ^*  ^f'J^T  ^T%  II 

rjm  <t  ^^ftin  ii  vr^i  wt%  h 
ftRrcTvr%Ti 

Here  liWT^T  is  the  bye-form  of  M^^  hut,  (Prakrit  ij^  or  ihrnni)  ; 
H^T^  bye-form  of  ^^<  hour^  (Pr.  iT^T,  orijTt^,  Sk.  V^X}  or  ^l^r^CWO ; 
m:JP^\  bye-form  of  ^TPI  crow  (Pr.  ^rrilT  or  ^nr^ril).     It  has  been  already- 
remarked  in  treating  of  the  feminine  nouns  in  l^irr,  that  the  final  PhLkiit  long 
"^  is  protected  by   the  inserted  semivowel  ^.     Another  instance  of  this 
fact  we  observe  here  in  the  case  of  these  Ganwarl  masculine  nouns  in  ^f^» 
where  the  final  V  (for  the  Prakrit  wi)  has  evidently  been  also  preserved 
through  the  insertion  of  the  semivowel  ^.     We   shall  have   some   more 
occasions  to  observe  this  effect  of  the  insertion  of  the  semivowels  i^or  \,  and 
to  note  the  fact  that  an  inserted  ^  or  ^  may  protect  a  final  Prakritic  long 
vowel,  or  diphthong,  against  the  operation  of  the  Gaufian  law  of  reduction. 
It  does  not  do  so  necessarily.   Strictly  the  law  is  this  :  when  the  semivowel 
is  inserted  before  the  Prakrit  final  long  vowel  or  diphthong,  two  alternative 
Gaurian  forms  are  the  result ;  one  in  which  the  final  long  vowel  is  preserved, 
and  another  in  which  it  is  reduced  according  to  the  ordinary  Gaufian  laws. 
Thus,  if  in  the  Prakrit  form  %Rr^T  the  semivowel  ''^  is  inserted,  we  get  the 
two  Low  Hindi  forms  ^^TT  or  ^(T^,     In  the  form  %nf^,  according  to  a 
further  Gaurian  Law,  the  final  ^  becomes  quiescent,  and  the  result  of  this 
change  is  the  vocalisation  of  "?  to  ^,  which  ^  next  combines  (by  sandhi) 
with  the  preceding  ^  to  ^T;    hence  ^TT'I  becomes  ilr^.     Now  these 
nominal  forms  in  ^T  are  in  Low  Hindi  well  known  and  regular  alternatives 
of  the  other  forms  in  ^PTT.     They  may  be  formed  of  any  noun  whatsoever  ; 
e.  g.  ^TTf  Bam,  bye-forms  KM*\\  or  KM^\  ^K  house,  bye-forms  VX!^  or  ^^, 
etc.     They  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  common  Braj  Bhasha  forms 
in  ^,  from  which  they  can  easily  be  distinguished,  because  the  Low  Hindi 
bye-forms  in  ^  are  always  accented  on  the  ultimate,  while  the  Braj  Bhasha 
main-forms  in  ^T  are  never  accented  on  the  ultimate,  but  on  the  penultimate 
or  antepenultimate  -,  (2),  because  the  Low  Hindi  forms  in  ^  always  shorten 
a  long  vowel  in  the  penultimate  syllable,  while  the  Braj  Bhasha  forms  never 
do  so ;  (3),  because  the  Low  Hindi  form  corresponding  to  the  Braj  Bhi^shi 
main-form  always  ends   in  ^T  (or  ^) ;  e.  g.,  Braj   Bhasha  main-form  %t9t 
gh&rau,  Ganwarl  main-form  ir^T  ghord ;  but  bye-form  vx^  gh6rau.     It  is 
mark- worthy  that  the  changes  of  the  forms  in  ^r^  and  W  are   clearly 
connected  with  the  accent  (that  is  not  the  Prakrit  accent,  but  the  Hindi 
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accent,  or  the  stress  which  is  laid  on  a  particular  syllable  in  pronouncing  a 
Hindi  word;  what  in  prosody  is  called  the  icttis).  The  forms  in  ^RT  namely 
are  accented  on  the  ante-penultimate;  thus  K^m  is  pronounced  with 
the  airesis  or  ictus  on  the  first  &  and  thesis  on  the  last  a,  but  the  forms  in 
V  are  accented  on  the  ultimate,  thus  ^CHT  is  pronounced  r&maii.  The  fact 
is  that  when  the  final  ^  of  xmm  is  reduced,  the  accent  is  thrown  forward 
on  to  the  penultimate,  that  is,  X^t^  is  pronounced  r&mdva,  and  if  the  final 
&  be  quiescent,  the  form  becomes  naturally  ^T  ramau,  as  any  one  can . 
conyince  himself  by  actual  experiment. 

Instances  of  the  other  kind  of  masculine  form,  which   inserts  not  the 
semivowel  "^j  but  ^,  into  the  Prakrit  termination  ^IWT  (instead  of  contract- 
ing it  by  sandhi  into  %)  occur  in  the  Braj^hasha  class  of  Low  Hindi  and 
in  Mardthi.     All  the  phenomena,  which  have  been  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  bye-form  in  ^pn  and  ^,  occur  also  in  "the  case  of  these  bye-forms 
in  ^;m ;  thus,  e.  g.,  the  Prakrit  forms  i:i4i^|,  with  inserted  ^,  will  give  the 
Gaufian   form   ^iT^,  with    the   accent  on   the    ante-penultimate    (f.   «., 
airesis  on  the  first  &,  and  thesis  on  the  last  a),  if  final  ^T  be  retained.     But 
there   is  an   alternative  form,   in  which    the  final  ^  is  reduced  to  ^,  thus 
nr^  ;*  here  the  accent  falls  on  the  penultimate  &,  and  the  final  ^  becoming 
quiescent,  the  word  becomes  Ol   ramai,  with   the  accent  on  the  ultimate  ^. 
Both  these  double   forms  in  ^in*  and  $  exist  in  Gaurian.     But   while  the 
double  forms  in  ^PTT  and  ^  are  both  found  in    the    Gauf ian  Low-Hindit 
I  believe  it  is  only  the   form  in  "^  which   is  found  in  the   Braj    Hindi,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  form  in  ^r^  appears  to  be  confined  to  Maratht.     Tlie 
same  name,  e.   g.,  which  in  Marathf  is  x^V\  (or  ruiT  as  it  is  customary  to 
write),  is  in  (the  Braj)  Hindi  ^ ;  again   Mara^hi  W^^\  is  in  Hindi  ^s^ 
(Prakrit  ^nn%,  Sanskrit  lS«inrO*     I  believe  it  is  the  custom  in  Marathi, 
to  suppress,  in  writing  such  word-forms,  the  initial  ^  of  the  affix  ^Jfj  and 
join  the  \  on  to  the  final  consonant  of  the  base ;  thus  rw  for  tnr^T,  ITW 
for  lT?r^>  etc.     This  is  merely  a  peculiarity  of  writing,  which,  in  this  case, 
is  accommodated  to  the  pronunciation  ;  just  as   in  Hindi  some  people  write 
UnviF   for  arnrffT,  etc.     In  all  Gauyian  languages  a  short  ^  between   two 
accented  syllables  (one  airesis,  the  other  thesis)  is  quiescent ;  and  of  course 
two  different  systems  of  writing  may  be  followed,  either  the  writing  may  be 
accommodated  to  the  present  pronunciation  (as  in  Marathi  in  this  case),  or 
to  the  etymology  of  the  word.     Perhaps  it  would  be  more  consistent  and 
more  scientific  to  generally  agree  to  follow  the  former  method.     There  need 
be  no  fear  of  any  obscuration  thereby  of  the  etymology  of  the  word.     But 
at  all  events  uniformity  should  be  observed ;  not  some  classes   of  words 

•  In  all  these  bye-fonns  the  Mar^^hi   retains  the  Prakrit  ante-penultimate  vowel 
onchanged,  whereas  in  Hindi  it  is  always  shortened. 
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written  by  one  method  and  others  by  another.*  In  Hindi  (that  ia, 
modem  Hindi),  as  I  have  already  said,  the  bje-forms  which  insert  the 
semivowel  i{^ ,  appear  always  as  ending  in  $  ;  as  XM,  m^,  eto.  But  in  the 
oldest  Hindi  of  the  bard  Chand-Bardai,  the  intermediate  and  transitional 
form  in  ^;^  (between  ^TOT  and  $)  is  the  only  one  which  is  met  with,  side 
by  side  with  the  neuter  form  in  ^^  of  which  examples  have  been  given  in 
Essay  lY.  Exactly  as  there  are  neuters,  like  inr^,  ^Wlii»  in  Chand,  so 
has  he  also  masculine  nouns  like  %nr9  iron  (for  High  Hindi  %rTT),  W<^^ 
series  (for  High  Hindi  UTR)  ;  as  in  the  following  verses — 

ft 

*  If  a  short  i^  standing  between  two  accented  syllables,  is  followed  by  an  inserted 
eapbonic  semivowel  "^^  then  it  does  not  become  altogether  quiescent,  bat  merely  becomes 
attenuated  to  the  indistinct  neutral  vowel,  out  of  which  all  distinct  vowels  are  supposed  to 
have  arisen  and  which  is  found  in  all  modem  languages,  and,  e.  g.,  in  English  is  generally 
written  u ;  thus  while  Marithf  ^|m|f  or  Bny'  ^liirr  ^  pronounced  Rdmyd  or  San^d,  the 
QwQwiri  ^^^^\  is  pronounced  Mam'vd  or  Mamod.  The  observation  of  this  rule,  has  led  me 
to  modify  my  opinion  on  the  origin  of  the  Marathf  Qen.  Sing,  in  Jfj  and  Hindi  in  %^  which 

I  discussed  in  pp.  87  to94of  Essay  IV  (J.  A.  S.  vol.  XLII,  Part  1, 1873.),  I  stated  there 
that  the  original  of  those  endings  might  be  either  \^  or  '^fJf\  ;  and  though  the  latter 
derivation  appeared  to  be  the  more  natural,  I  preferred  the  otiier,  because  it  seemed  to 
have  more  evidence  in  its  &vour.  But  the  phonetic  rule  now  noticed  removes  one  of 
the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ^^  being  the  original.  And  I  would,  therefore, 
now  derive  both  the  Mara^hl  gen.  in  ^  and  the  Hindi  gen.  in  ^  firom  an  original  form 
in  ^H\,  Thus  the  Prakrit  gen.  of  ^i^  would  be  $|^<m^  and  in  the  original  Oaufian 
%T«r^  (for  ^inm^),  pronounced  sdnayct,  (t.  e.  aireng  on  o,  thesis  on  final  k) ;  here 
according  to  rule  the  medial  ^  becomes  quiescent,  i,  e.,  the  word  is  pronounced  sdn^ii 
(^T'^),  which  is  Marfi^M ;  next  yd  changes  to  ^^  and  thus  we  obtain  the  Hindi  form 
eone  (%t^).  Now  according  to  the  Mara^hi  custom  (as  noticed  in  the  text)  the 
quiescent  ^  is,  in  this  case,  invariably  suppressed  in  writing ;  Mar.  writes  ^J5^  i  but 

just  as  x}^\  is  a  contraction  of  ^TV*|T,  so  ^|«^|  is  a  contraction  of  ^Tlf^.  On  the 
other  hand  the  fitct  that  the  Marathf  gen.  in  ^  may  be  spelled  either  as  ^  or  as  ^f^ 
is  also  explained  by  the  present  rule.  For  before  the  semivowel  w  the  medial  ^  becomes 
mex^j  neutral  or  indistinct^  and  therefore  some  will  write  i^  others  will  omit  it^ 
according  as  it  is  more  or  less  indistinctly  pronounced  by  them.  I  may  add  here,  another 
piece  of  evidence.  A  learned  Mar&^hi  (the  Bev.  Pandit  Nehemiah  Qoreh)  writes  to 
me :  "If  the  name  XX^  (P^  <"^7  zuime)  belongs  to  a  respectable  man,  then  it  is 
pronounced,  as  if  it  had  no  final  voweL  But  if  it  belongs  to  an  inferior  person,  such 
as  a  boy  or  a  servant^  etc.,  then  it  is  pronounced  XJK\  ^  rWIT.  lii  names  of  females, 
if  the  word  ends  in  ^,  then  in  diminutive  forms  the  ^  is  changed  with  i^  }  as  "^Jit 
into  «  iff.  **  Observe  that  all  three  forms  are  identical,  diminutives  or  depreciatives ; 
and  derived  from  Pr&kritbasesformed  with  the  affix  ^^  which  also  may  have  that  meaning; 
now  these  MardtM  forms  in  ^  and  |^  correspond  to  the  ordinary  Hindi  forms  in  ^  and 
^  •  and,  hence,  the  latter  are  also  derived  from  Prdkrit  bases  formed  with  the  affix  ^. 
These  Hindi  words,  no  donbt^  have  no  diminutive  meaning ;  but  so  have  also  those 
Prakrit  bases  generally  no  diminutive  meaning. 
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^ift"  ^PJ^  ^1^^  ftrflRr  I 

^^ir^  %^nvTinr^K  ftiftw  n  III,  66. 

Again  Wim  WH^  tw^T^tw  'Wl  I 

Again  ^f^irr^urf^ 3iifm^w yrt^pft^^^^ 
fifi*iK*i^K*l  ^fvnft irttv ^i^i^J II  I,  I. 
Or  ^nf%9«niT^iRriroqii 

liHTini  ^  ^r^nrf*^  n  1, 18. 

The  two  last  verses  contain  the  examples  i|Ki|ilKfi  (for  High-Hindi 
urnfTPCT),  and  if^nni  (for^High  Hindi  'II^TTr,  plural.)*  The  discussion  of 
the  oblique  form  of  these  masculine  nouns  in  ^TTT  and  ^RTt  I  shall  defer,  till 
after  we  have  passed  in  review  all  Gaurian  masculine  nouns,  the  final  of 
which  is  formed  by  inserting  a  semivowel  before  the  Prakrit  termination  %. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  more  usual  way  of  treating  the  Prakrit 
mascnline  termination  ^|^  is  not  to  insert  the  semivowel  '^  or  '^^  but  to 
contract  the  words.  This  contraction  (or  sandhi)  is  made  in  a  two*fold 
manner:  either  the  vowel  ^  is  dropped  and  thus  the  termination  ^^ 
lednced  to  %,  or  the  vowel  ^  is  retained  and  thus  ^V^T  contracted  to  ^. 
The  latter  method  is  peculiar  to  the  Braj  Bhashd ;  the  former  is  common 
to  the  other  Low-Hindi  dialects  of  that  class.  In  High-Hindi  both  these 
harsh  vowels  (or  diphthongs)  are  modified  to  the  more  agreeable  long  vowel 
^  9  o.  g.,  gone  is  in  Braj  Bhisha  jhit,  in  Low-Hindi  ir^,  in  High-Hindi 
IHT,  for  Pr&krit  ^WIWT,  Sanskrit  HT^H ;  again  Sanskrit  ^rf^iT:  or  amplified 
vfwnrs  eaid  becomes  in  Prakrit  ^f^^^l,  and  in  the  Braj  Bh&sha  ^TIH,  in 
Low-Hindi  ^T^,  in  High-Hindi  ^KTT}  or  Sanskrit  ^fi|^:  high  becomes  in 
Pr&krit  ^^l%,  in  Braj  Bhashi  ^HlT,  in  Low  Hindi  ^§%,  in  High  Hindi  ^S^. 
This  seems  to  me  a  truer  and  simpler  explanation  of  the  Braj  Bhdsh& 
termination  ^  than  that  of  taking  it  as  a  mere  provincial  broader  pronun- 

•  The  final  tanuwdra  in  these  two  InstanoeB  indicates,  I  believe,  the  plnral ;  just  as  in 
Ifar&lhi  the  addition  of  a  final  anundsikd  is  indicatiye  of  the  plural ;  e.  g.  ^^J^  ^f  ^ 
lotue,  hnt  ^^T^  ^f^^ouBes,    If  the  semivowel  ^  he  not  inserted,  hut  sandhi  made,  we 

should  have  ^qTinJ>  contracted  ^i^i^f  a  form  which  also  frequently  occurs  in  the  old 
Hindi  of  Chand,  and  is  still  the  usual  form  in  Marwafl;  and  which  in  the  modem  Hindi 
is  modified  to  ^T^l^.  The  final  nasal  of  these  plural  forms  is  merely  a  deterioration  of 
an  original  final  v  which  is  stiU  preserved  in  the  modem  Low  Hindi  dialects ;  e.  g., 

X^  ^N^  ^W  W^Rf<<<l  ftw  ^lf%  3PI^  MiTT^T  ^  H  Eajaniti,  p.  80. 
■nd  ooeors  frequently  in  the  old  Hindi  of  Chand,  heside  the  plural  forms  in  ^ij  and  i|j ; 

^  ^^qr«  nrfw^T  ^M  H  1, 7. 

i.  0.  **  why  should  poets  call  it  a  r^hauff&" 
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ciation  of  the  commoD  Low  Hindi  terminatioD  ^.  For  the  Prdkrit 
termination  ^|^  of  which  both  ^  and  %  are  modifications,  contracts,  as  any 
one  can  test  himself,  if  quickly  pronounced,  to  ^,  and  not  immediately  to 
^%  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  consider  either  %  or  ^r  as  a  modification  of  the 
other,  and  not  both  as  direct  modifications  of  ^^,  it  appears  to  me  the 
form  m*  must  be  considered  as  the  more  original  of  the  two,  as  the  immediate 
modification  of  the  Prdkrit  ^11%,  and  ^T,  as  a  modification  of  ^VT- 

In  some  Gaufian  nouns  the  Gaurian  termination  ^T,  the  contraction  of 
the  Prdkrit  termination  ^1%,  is  further  reduced,  to  the  simple  vowel  W;  as 
in  TTT  pony,  ^^M%  traveller,  %rf  rice,  ifni^^  traveller,  and  others.  This 
is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  in  Mara  (hi  these  nouns  have  an  oblique 
form  nouns  in  ^  which  is  identical  with  the  oblique  form  of  masc. 
nouns  in  ^T  or  ^  in  Gujarati,  Naipali,  Mafwari,  as  will  be  shown  below. 
It  is  also  proved  by  the  fact,  that  some  of  these  masc.  nouns  in  "^  are  also 
used,  iu  Marathi,  as  neuter  nouns  in  %  as  THE  neuter  or  WT  masculine  ;  and 
it  has  been  shown  in  Essay  IV  that  the  neuter  nouns  in  ^  which  have,  in 
Mar^tbi}  an  oblique  form  in  ^,  are  derived  from  a  Prakrit  original  in  ^|^ 
(  s=s  ^RF)  ;  hence  it  follows  that  their  corresponding  masculine  forms  must 
be  derived  from  a  Prakrit  original  in  ir^.  E.  g.,  assuming  that  iit7^^ 
stands  for  an  original  Gaurian  TT^^TT  or  ''srT^^TT,  wid  this  for  the  Prakrit 
i||d^<ljr,  what  follows?  The  gen.  of  Vf^^^'Vr  would  bo  ^T^^T^JW  or 
^K^i^r^  or  IT^^T^rnr ;  the  latter,  according  to  Gaufian  rule  of  sandhi, 
would  contract  to<lie^'<|  (originally  ^Itf^il^),  which  is  actually  the  oblique 
form  of  ^TZ^r^.  Hence  we  may  argue  backwards  that  ^S^f^  is  a  contrac- 
tion of  i||d4j<:^|.  Similarly,  Prakrit  ^rf%  (Sanskrit  VTf^:  of  wt)  a  title  of 
hrahmans,  has  genitive  «1t^^,  or  Hf^W  or  Vf^F^  ;  contracted  in  Gaufian 
VST  (originally  %iTT^),  which  is  the  oblique  form  of  «T  (see  Dadoba*s  Mar. 
Grammar,  §.  223)  ;  it  follows  that  VT  is  a  contraction  of  irrtl.*  There  are 
a  few  other  nouns  of  this  class  {viz,  ending  in  ^,  which  "^  is  a  contraction 
of  the  Prakrit  termination  ^|%),  which  have  an  oblique  form  iu  '^\  or  ^^m. 
This  is  to  be  explained  thus :  that  instead  of  contracting  the  Prakrit 
genitive  termination  ^WT^  by  sandhi,  the  euphonic  semivowel  if^  has  been 
inserted.  E.  g.,  Sanskrit  liTT^ :  or  amplified  liTT^T^  •  brother-inrlaw ; 
Prfikrit  ^T?8W;  Gaurian  first  ^T%T  or  M\^\  (Hindi),,  next  (reduced)  ^T^ 
(Hindi)  or  ^TV  (Mar.).  The  gen.  of  the  Prak.  is  ^l^^iU  or  WTtgr^TW  or 
^P^^rf ;  the  latter  becomes  in  Gaurian,  by  inserting  euphonic  \,  ^rv^T 
(originally  ^^r^TTT)  or^TTTj  which  is  actually  the  oblique  form  of  the  Marathi 
word  ^Tlf ,  and  thus  proves  the  identification  of  WTV  with  the  Prakrit 
^TO^.  Again,  ^fT|[  bridge  (for  original  Gaupian  ^T^T  or  €"1^)  is  .a 
contraction  of  the  Prakrit  ^^  or  ^J{[,  Skr.  ^i^:;  the  gen.  of  the  Prakr. 

*  The  Mar.  in  is  a  diminutive  term  of  ooutempt ;  just  as  the  Skr.  Df  ^: 


I 
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18  #v^^  or  ^'^r^n^  or  ^'4^lM;  the  latter  becomes  io  Gaurian  ^fr^r^* 
or  ^191  (originally  ^n^T^),  which  is  the  present  oblique  form  of  WTfT.  As 
noticed  already,  the  medial  ir  before  the  '^,  has  a  neutral  sound,  and  hence 
the  spelling  varies ;  sometimes  it  is  written,  sometimes  it  is  suppressed.  As 
will  be  shown  afterwards,  Marathi  possesses  also  some  other  masculine  nouns 
in  «  which  have  an  ohlique  form  in  'W[,  which,  however,  are  derived  from 
Prdkrit  originals  in  ^%  (  =  ^^t)  ;  and  thus  they  differ  from  the  masculine 
nouns  of  which  we  are  treating  here,  whose  ohlique  form  ends  in  ^,  and 
which  are  derived  from  Prakrit  originals  in  ^%.  There  is  a  further  class 
of  Marathi  masculine  nouns  in  es  which  have  no  ohlique  form  at  all.  Now 
since  the  reduction  of  the  Gaurian  termination  %  (for  Prakrit  ^9%)  to  ^  \» 
an  altogether  Gaurian  one,  while  the  contraction  of  the  Prakrit  termination 
^%r  to  'K  is  partly  Prakritic,t  I  think,  we  may  conclude  that  all  Marathi 
masculine  nouns  in  ^,  which  do  not  admit  an  oblique  form,  are  derived  from 
Prakrit  nouns  in  ^1%  (or  original  Gaurian  nouns  in  %),  and  not  from 
Pr4krit  nouns  in  ^WT.t 

The  oblique  form  of  the  Gaurian  nouns  in  ^  (^r  or  ^f)  ends  either  in 
^  or  in  ^  or  in  ^.  The  termination  ^  of  the  ohlique  form  is  common  to 
the  Gujarati,  Naipali,  and  among  Low-Hindi  dialects,  to  the  Ganw^i  and 
Marw4r].  The  termination  ^  is  peculiar  to  Marathi ;  and  the  termination 
^  to  Sindhi,  Panjabi,  High-Hindi,  and  most  Low-Hindi  dialects  of  the  Braj 
Bhasha  class.  E.  g.,  WT^  or  WT^  horse  has  in  Gujarati  Ittt  ^,  in  Mar. 
^rVTT  ^,  in  Hindi  %F%  Wl.  The  origin  of  these  ohlique  forms  has  been 
fiilly  discussed  in  Essay  lY.  Whatever  has  been  said  about  the  neuter 
oblique  forms  in  ^,  ^r  and  ^,  applies  of  course,  equally  to  the  masculine 
oblique  forms ;  viz.,  that  they  are  derived  from  the  Prikrit  genitive  of  a 
base  in  ^W,  ending  in  ^TlT^  ;  so,  however,  that  the  ohliqtie  form  in  HT  is 
derived  from  the  Prakrit  genitive  termination  ^0^^  by  means  of  sandhi  and 
the  ohlique  forms  in  irr  and  ^  (the  latter  being  a  mere  modification  of  the 
former)  by  means  of  the  insertion  of  the  euphonic  semivowel  \.  (See  note 
on  page  56.)  I  have,  however,  to  add  as  a  further  argument,  which 
escaped  my  attention  there,  in  support  of  the  theory  that  the  High  Hindi 
termination  ^  is  merely  a  phonetic  modification  of  the  Marathi  termination 
'^\  the  fact,  that  in  Marathi  itself  adjectives   have  a  two-fold  form  of  the 

*  In  this  case  the  "8  of  the  Qau^^an  form  might  also  be  merely  a  phonetic  modifica- 
tion  of  the  ?r  in  the  Prakrit  wm^  J  j^^  ^  Gaurian  jr^n;  pHnce  for  Prakrit  fTITTTT. 

t  There  are  a  few  isolated  traces  of  the  contraction  of  the  termination  ^^  to  ^^ 
in  Prakrit  already;  as  ly^rre  for  ^^T^^  ;  ^^^^\  for^^^%;  see  note    5  to  Essay 

IV,  p.  105. 

J  Such  proper  Gawfian  (not  PrdhrUic)  nouns  in  ^  are  more  common  in  poetry  ; 

e.  g.,  f%^  (ftw  f%^l^)    friend,  inChand's  verse  : 

"^  i?r  ^  af%  fW.  *Ttt  XXVIII,  63. 
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termination  of  the  ohUque  fornix  viz,  in  iTT  and  in  ^ ;  e.  g.,  to  a  good  hoy 
is  ^fHlwrr  or  ^JY^  innvr  Wr  (See  Manual  §  75,  8.  p.  89.)  It  will  be  sufficient 
here,  merely  to  illustrate  the  theory  by  a  few  examples.  Sanskrit  iinrv  t 
has  the  genitive  irsw  I  Prakrit  ilY^i?^  or  ^r¥^9  or  Ml«f|l^ ;  in 
Gaufian  the  latter  form  is  either  contracted  by  Sandhi  into  irrr  (originally 
WRTIT),  which  is  the  oblique  form  in  Gujarat!,  Naip 611,  Marwari ;  or  by 
inserting  il^it  becomes inr ITT  ( originally  %TTinT)  or,  as  spelled  in  Marathi  (on 
account  of  the  quiescence  of  the  medial  ^)  ^^fXT  (originally  dr^JTT)  ;  and 
this,  finally,  contracts  into  ^Tf",  the  oblique  form  of  the  word  in  Hindi. 
Again  Sanskrit  WIT^T^  or  amplified  iTCB^^:  traveller  is  in  Prdkrit 
wrs^T%r,  and  in  Gaufian  contracted  4|d^^.  The  genitive  of  the  Prakrit 
base  is  iTTTW^C^^  or  'fi^m^i^  or  ^T^^KWTf .  The  last  form  contracts 
by  eandhi  to  ITT^KT  (originally  ill^^^l^),  which  is  the  present  Mara(hi 
oblique  form  of  the  word.  Again,  Sanskrit  W?  or  amplified  VTT^s  done 
18  in  Prdkrit  f%^^%  or  fvw^  or  ^fr%ri  in  Gaufian  (with  inserted 
euphonic  1^ )  fti^T  (Braj  Bh4shfi),  fwm  (Marwari),  fwm  (High  Hindi), 
#^  (Marii^hi).  The  genitive  Of  the  Prakrit  base  is  (f%^V^^  or  f%^wn9  or) 
Pt^^l^  or  inil^nT }  in  Gaufian  either  1.,  the  euphonic  i[  is  inserted,  thus 
ftr^^  (origuially  f^^T^)  or  4N^r  (originally  ^^ilT^)  ;  the  latter  is  the 
present  Marathi  oblique  form  (with  the  peculiar  Marathi  spelling)  ^rw ; 
the  former  contracts  the  termination  ^m\  to  ^,  thus  fwK,  which  is  the  present 
Hindi  oblique  form  (generally  with  the  euphonic  H.)  fwi ;  or  2.,  Gaufian 
makes  sandhi  of  the  Prikrit  form  Ol^^l^  %  thus  f%f(T  (originally  f^PVT^), 
which  is  the  present  Marw4ri  oblique  form  (with  euphonic  \)  ^IT^. 

It  is  peculiar  to  Panjabi,  that  it  possesses  a  number  of  masc.  nouns  of 
the  category,  now  under  consideration,  which  end  in  ^T, .  instead  of  ^,  as 
in  all  other  Gaufian  dialects.  Similarly,  the  oblique  forma  of  these  ^anj4bi 
nouns  end  in  ^  instead  of  ^,  the  termination  common  to  all  the  Gaufian 
languages  ;  e.  y.,  shopkeeper  is  in  Panjabi  "TrfV^,  while  in  Hindf  it  is  ^irfiRT 
or  ifir^.*  The  oblique  form  in  Panj4bi  is  ^^tif ,  in  Hindi  ^ifW.  The 
Panjdbi  shows  this  final  anun&sikd  occasionally  also,  in  other  kinds  of 
nouns,  both  masc.  and  fem. ;  e.  g.,  Ht^  or  Jfj^mother^  irr^*  cow,  m\%  crow. 
This  anunisiki  is,  no  doubt,  identical  in  nature  with  the  anunisikd  which 
we  have  seen  is  found  in  the  termination  of  the  oblique  form  of  Gujar4ti 
neuter  nouns  in  ^.  It  may  either  be  a  mere  provincialbm  and  inorganic 
addition,  or,  as  suggested  in  a  note  appended  to  Essay  lY,  it  may  be  a  sort  of 
compensation  for  the  elision  of  a  consonant ;  e.  g.,  in  ^pft^T  for  the  elision  of  ty 
contained  in  the  original  wrf^WVT;  in  in^or  iiiv  either  for  the  consonant 

«  In  Marithl  ^[^ ;  the  diffetenoe  is  this  :  the  Hindi  and  Paij&U  are  derived  from 
the  Skr.  irff^nr:,  PrtOc.  I|||7|l|f|| ;  contracted  to  wn|t^  or  ^^n^  ;  but  the  Mari- 
Xbl  form  is  derived  from  the  Skr.  ^  \{^W»  Pf •  Wff^l^,  contracted  into  iff^ ;  we  below 
page  42,  6. 
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«« 


i^or  li^of  the  original  iFncVT  (see  below  page  42, 4.);  in  9ir^ ,  of  tlie  consonant 
^  of  the  original  ^nf^^^ ;  in  VT^  of  the  consonant  ^  in  the  original  "WlWif 
though  in  the  latter  word  perhaps  the  anunisika  might  be  a  substitute  for 
the  naftal  i|r  of  the  noun  qrrWj  which  also  means  crow. 

In  Essay  IV,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  termination  ^RT  of  bases 
formed  with  the  affix  7^,  is  sometimes  modified  into  X^,  and  sometimes  to 
ySMy  and  it  has  been  shown  how  by  these  means  some  Marathi  neuter  nouns 
in  ^'*'and  ^  arose.  By  an  exactly  analogous  process  of  base-modification, 
masculine  nouns  in  i^  and  V  seem  to  have  arisen.  The  principle  which  I 
shall  attempt  to  illustrate  is,  that  the  Gaurian  termination  ^  of  masc.  nouns 
is  derived  from  the  Prakrit  termination  |;% ;  and  the  Gaufian  termination 
«  of  masc.  nouns  from  the  Pr&krit  termination  ^r^.  But  both  Prakrit  ter- 
minations ^^  and  ^^T  may  arise  in  various  ways  :  1.  The  termination 
^iV  (».  «.  ^  +  ^)  of  a  base  may  be  modified  to  X^  or  ^fir,  whence  the  nom. 
sing,  would  be  in  Skr.  X^*  or  ^9V*9  in  Pr4k.  T^T  or  ^% ;  thus  :  Skr. 
nfTRT^V  (amplified  from  srfir^Tw)  becomes  ^<n^|f4l4  ;  nom.  sing.  ^fiRTf^WT* ; 
Pr.  «|«^4|(ii^| ;  Gkiur.  ^r^  (Hindi.)*  Again,  Skr.  fqi|I^M.«  becomes 
firawrftW;  nom.  sg.  Skr.  f^^i^lfl^:,  Pr.  fHUl^lfTl^r  or  fqwf'%;  Gauf. 
ft^rrct  Mar.t  Again  Skr.  5|TrC^  watchman ;  nom.  sg.  ^ITT^^*,  Pr.  ^ITT^^T 
Gauf.  ^ITTT,  (Hindi)  or  ^^KJ  (Mar.)  ;  but  the  base  becomes  also  siTrfrv, 
nom.  sg.  ^t^tIk^!,  Pr.  q^TpC% ;  Gaur.  (Low  Hindi)  Tfft  (or  Tff^)  ; 
moreover  the  base  becomes  also  ^l^^^C ;  nom.  SI^TT^IT*,  Pr.  ^^T^WT,  Gaur. 
(Hindi)  inr^  (or  il^^^T  or  ^Hf^WT).  Again,  W^T*"  barber  iSkv.  mf^T)  ; 
nom.  sg.  ^rnTir:»  Pr.  ^^^%,  Gaur.  (Hindi)  *fT9T ;  the  base  becomes  also 
^9Tf^,  nom.  sg.  ^iPq^Rt,  Prak.  ^Trft^  or  WtPi%  (see  Subha  Chandra 
III,  50.  Hema  Chandra  I,  230.)  or  iTTi:^ ;  G^auf.  (Mar.)  "^rrfti  or  (Hindi) 
ilTf" ;  the  base  becomes  moreover  ^^^^  nom.  sg.  fRt^7: ,  Prak.  ^T^^T  or 
WT^^  or  WT^^  ;  Gaur.  (Mar.)  ^^TW,  or  (Hindi)  in^.J  Compare  Skr. 
ff^n:  a  kind  of  sweetmeat,  in  Prak.  ^^[^,  which  is  in  Gaurian  (Hindi) 
^ri  or  (Mar.)  ^grw. 

2.  The  base  may  be  one  formed  by  the  affixes  f;;^  or  ^nr  (which,  how- 
ever, are  probably  mere  modifications  of  the  affix  ^V,  so  that  the  examples 

*  JSee  Hema  Chandra  I,  26,  Subha  Chandra  II,  43,  where  sil^^f^M  said  to  be  m  Pra- 
krit iTf^^ ;   ^-  Pr.  IV,   16,  has  itI%^. 

t  Or  Skr.  fqfiM^^iilKHi',  Pr-  Wftj^l^K^I  OTprftl^TTW;  ^^-  f^ftTOT^ 

or  rMftmiTT  (Hindi.) 

X  The  derivation  of  this  word  from  the  Skr.  ^nTf^  is  qnite  clear  from  the  Prakrit 

initial  ifff .     The  servant  who  attended  his  master  at  his  bath  and  shaved  him,  was  called 

^TPf^.    The  Skr.  infqif  ib  probably  a  clumsy  transliteration  of  the    Prakrit  title 

iflf^^T  •  or  else  a  oormption  of  the  base  ^fqv,  which  would  be  an  equivalent  of 

^q^  as  suggested  in  M.  Williams'  Skr.  Lexicon, 
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under  this  bead,  would  in  reality  not  differ  from  those  under  the  former). 
Thus  iTt%^  from  i?TOT+i;;'ir  gardener  (commonly  inf^W);  nom.  sing. 
vrf%^5,  Pr.  inf%^ ;  Gaur.  ITT^.  Again  m^f^^  from  HT^J^  betel  +  x^ 
vender  of  betel  ;  nom.  sing.  ttihF^^s,  Pr.  li^f>l^T ;  Grauf .  'rt^jSt  (or 
^•IT^).  Again  Jflf^W  from  iet^^.^^  oilman  ;  nom.  sing.  Tffi?^:,  Pr4k. 
SftWT  (see  Subha  Chandra  IV,  95.  Hema  Chandra  II,  9!<,)  ;  Gaujr.  wH- 
Hereto  might  also  be  referred  the  Hindi  ^rot  neighbour  from  Skr.  3rf?r^T%V 
(for  the  more  usual  sir?!^!^?^),  and  ffvO  watchman  from  Skr.  !|^f^  (for 
the  more  usual  ^xf'C'r ),  which  have  been  already  noticed  under  No.  1. 
Again  cf^^  scorpion^  nom.  sing.  Skr.  vf^t^Ry  but  Fr£k.  f^T^^T  or  fV^WF 
(see  Pr.  Pr.  1, 15.)  or  ^1^^^ ;  Gauy.  (Hindi)  ft^,  or,  (Mar.)  fti%  or  (Nai- 
p6li)  ft^.  Similarly  mrf^lir  neighbour  Skr.  ^r^T^^:  (more  usually  IT^TO^ 
of  SRifVn,)  ;  but  Prak.  T^^%  (Subha  Chandra  II,  53.)  or  ^9T^  (see 
Subha  Chandra  II,  8.  Hema  Chandra  1. 41.)  Again,  ^TWV  hantlful  (of  ^^ 
+^r^),  nom.  sing.  Skr.  ^^7«,  Pr.  ^^T  ;  Gaur-  ^. 

3.  Just  as  the  affix  7  may  be  added  to  bases  in  ^,  so  it  may  be  added 
also  (though  less  usually)  to  bases  in  ^  and  ^  ;  hence  a  base  in  "f^  or  ^7^ 
ai-ises ;  e.  g.,^fV  or  amplified  wTv^  poet,  nom.  sing.  Vf^W,  Pr.  HCftf^T; 
Gaur.  (Hindi)  ^irfaf^T.  Again,  Ji"^  or  amplified  H^^i  teacher  ;  nom.  sing. 
;n^^:,  Prak.  J^IWT;  Gau?-.  (Gaijiw.)  ai^TT.  Again,  ^  or  amplified  WZ^ 
pungent,  nom.  sing,  qrz^:,  Pr.  W^rv,  Gaur.  ^RTM  (or  ^f^.)  In  Hindi 
these  forms  are  almost  altogether  confined  to  the  Low-Hindi  dialects,  and 
are  always  formed  by  inserting  the  euphonic  semi- vowel  in  the  Pr&krit  ter- 
mination. The  Gauf ian  contracted  forms  in  f^  and  ^  of  this  kind  of  nouns 
hardly  ever  occur.  In  High  Hindi  these  nouns  are  used  almost  always  in 
their  simple  form,  without  the  affix  ^  ;  thus  ^f^  poet,  nom.  sing.  Sk.  'vf^: 
Pr.  ^ft,  Gauf.  (reducing  final  long  x)  ^^  i  ^'^  teacher,  nom.  sing.  Skr., 
TT^,  Pr.  J^  ;  Gaur.  WK,  etc. 

4.  The  Prakrit  affix  V  may  also  be  added  to  bases  in  M-  The 
vowel  ^  changes  in  Prakrit  to  i;  (according  to  the  general  rule,  Pr.  Pr.  I,  28. 
and  special  rule,  Subha  Chandra  II,  90.  Hema  Chandra  1, 135.),  whence  we 
obtain  Prakrit  bases  in  ^^  ;  or  it  changes  to  ^  (see  special  rule,  Subha  Chan- 
dra II,  88.  89.  90.  Hema  Chandra  I,  131,  134,  135,),  whence  we  get  Prdkrit 
bases  in  ^IT-  Thus  Skr.  %n?E  or  ampli6ed  ^e^  brother  nom.  sing.  %mr: ; 
Prak.  v;\l^l  (i.  e.  «41(h^i),  or  m^^l  (t.  e,  vrg^T)  ;  Gaur.  (Hindi)  «TT  or 
(Mai*.)  m^.  Again  Skr.  i?TV  or  amplified  HXK^  mother  ;  nom.  sing.  indFT; 
Prak.  iin:^  (i.  e.  ^nftWT)  or  iTTJ^  (t.  e,  ^jprr,)  Gaur.  (Hindi,  Panj&bi) 
%{\X^  or  (Panj^bi)  J{[^,  Again  Skr.  ^TifS  or  amplified  v;w^  grandson  ;  nom. 
sing.  3j^nW:  j  Prdk.  ^T^^WT ;  Gaur,  ^^^  j(Mar.). 

5.  There  are  miscellaneous  Sanskrit  bases  which,  though  they  contain 
some  other  consonant  (not  v),  also  yield  in  Prakrit  a  base  in   i;^  or  ^n; ; 
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e.    g.,  Skr:   i|Tf%«t,   nom.  sing,  ^irf^?,  Pr4k.  nrf^T;  Gaur.  ^^^  (Mar.). 

Again,  isir,  nom.  sing.  9rs^,  Prak  ii9$T  or  is^T ;  Gauf.  Ss^ 

It  will  have  been  seen  from  these  examples  that  the  Pr&k.  nom.  sing. 

in  1[^  or  ^9^T  of  the  bases  in  f^  and  ^^,  assume  in  Gaufian  a  doable  form  ; 
ridr.  either  a  form  in  ^  and  ^,  or  one  in  X!^  and  ^^t .     For  here  again,  as 
everywhere,  the  two  Guurian  phonetic  laws  come  into  play  ;  viz.  of  obviating 
the  Prakrit  hiatus   either  through  the  insertion  of  the  connecting  semi- 
vowels w  or  i{^,  or  through  the  contraction  of  the  two  hiatus-vowels  in  sandhi. 
Those  forms  which  are  made  by  inserting  the  connecting  semi-vowels  if)  or 
"T,  are  very  common  in  Gai|iw.  and  in  the  Low  Hindi  generally,  where  they 
may  be  formed  as  alternative  forms  of  any  noun  in  ^  or  "^,  very  often  with- 
out any  difference  in  meaning.     The  connecting  semi-vowel  n  is  used  for 
nouns  in  ^,  and  the  connecting  semi-vowel  if  for  nouns  in  9.*  E.  g,,  gardener 
is   in  Ganwari  both  iTHSt  and  ^rfiisrirrit  i.  e.  the  Prakrit  is  irT%%,  in  which 
the  Gaufian  inserts  ^  between  f^  and  iix,  and  thus  protects  and  preserves  the 
Prikrit  final  '^T  (or  ^r).     Again,  watchman  is  inr^  or  i^f^  or  ^^^vr  or 
^^rPWT  ;  ♦.  e.  the  Prakrit  is  i^t^ilT  or  il^rWhr,  and  the  Gaurian,  by  inser^ 
ting  "«  and  ^,  il^^^r  and  ^^|ft:ilT.     Then  again,  the  inserted  semi- vowels 
^  and  "^  protect  the  final  Prakritic  ^fX.X     So  again  brother  is  both  iVHT  ^^^ 
in^^VT.  Sometimes  these  nouns  in  i^  and  ^r^  (like  the  feminine  nouns  with 
the  identical  termination)  imply,  as  distinguished  from  the   nouns  in  ^  and 

*  Rarely,  also  ^  is  inserted  in  the  Pnik.  termination  ^J^  ;  e.  g.,  K^^  in  the  opening 

t  The  antepennltimate  is  shortened  according  to  a  peculiar  Ghinwiirf  biw. 
X  In  poetry  the  final  long  ^fj  is  often  found  shortened  for  metre's  sake ;  e.  g.,  in  the 
IbUowing  verae  (kavitta)  of  Chand, 

^T^  #^  TOjar  I  vf^  ^5irfT  ^f^?fri:«r  ii  1, 7, 

We  have  here  ^!f^^  for  ^ftrilT  (Pr.  ^ft^,  Skr.^f^:)  ;  ^f^fj  or  ^firuT  (Pr- 
tPw,  Skr.  yfiA%x);  i^T^for  ^\XJi[  (Pr.  ^^^,  Skr.  ^rs^:)?  3|rf^?rTT«J  ^"^ 
^fWHV^.  1*he  ftill  form  is  also  met  with,  when  the  metre  admits,  as  in  the  following 
(»il<t)  dtAkhtar--^ 

f[^  Ht  ^T3R:  ^^^  ^^  II 

?t^  ri^TM  *3nT  ^Srws  3I«IT  I  ^^  HT^  ^  ^<T^  <T«fTl|T  II 
Here  j|^R<ir  (P^-  '^^Vf^T,  see  Pr.  Pr.  IV,  lb) fain  has  kept  the  final  long  ^f  to 
rhjme  with  the  femin.  ^^(\l||« 
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tK,  definiteness  or  affection  or  contempt.  In  High  Hindi,  tbey  are  rarely  used, 
and  when  used,  then  only  to  express  contempt  or  affection  (as  HI^T  dear 
brother)  or  diminution  (as  ^fTirr  a  small  pot,)  There  are,  however,  a  small 
number  of  masc.  nouns  in  ^^,  which  are,  altogether  incorporated  into  the 
High  Hindi,  and  of  which  no  alternative  form  in  ^  exists  at  all ;  as  ^f?n7T  wolf 
and  a  few  others.*  Otherwise,  the  usual  form  of  such  nouns  in  High  Hindi 
as  well  as  in  the  other  (literary)  Gaufian  languages,  is  that  in  ^  and  v. 

The  process  by  which  the  Prdkrit  terminations  l^^T  and  ^iiT  are 
turned  into  ^  and  ^  in  Gaufian,  is  one  altogether  analogous  to  that  by 
which  the  Prakrit  feminine  terminations  i;^r  and  ^^T  are  turned,  in  Gaufian, 
into  ^  and  ^.  It  has  been  already  fully  explained.  Its  application  to  masc. 
nouns  will  be  best  shown  by  a  few  examples  ;  e.  g.,  Skr.  if^V;  scorpion  be- 
comes in  Prakrit  fr^^T  or  f^i^%  or  f^f^%  ;  in  Gttufian,  by  one  of  its  laws, 
the  final  ^  is  reduced  to  ^  or  ^,  thus  fV  V^  or  f^^J^  or  fif^ir ;  next,  by 
another  Gaufian  law,  the  final  hiatus-vowels  are  contracted  by  sandhi ;  thus 
we  have  the  forms  Prw  (Hindi),  pl^(Mar.),  and  ft^  (Naip.)  Again,  Skr. 
W«n  or  amplified  WPfs  brother  ;  Prak.  iTTf^T  or  iTT^^T ;  in  Gaui*.,  throu^ 
the  intermediate  stage  of  viTi;^  and  iTT^^,  they  become  vn^  and  nrv.  Again, 
Skr.  H^^,  Pr.  H^R^I  or  ^▼^^T ;  in  Gauf .  first  q^rf^c^  and  ^^f^^,  next 
i|^^  and  ^^;%^  etc. 

The  correctness  of  this  theory  of  derivation  of  the  Gaufian  masculine 
nouns  in  ^  and «,  receives  strong  support  from  the  oblique  form^  which 
most  nouns  in  ^  and  a  few  nouns  in  ^  admit  in  Mar^thi.  Most  nouns  in 
V  do  not  admit  an  oblique  form  ;  while  most  nouns  in  ^  do  admit  one.  This 
is  quite  in  order ;  for,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  former  place,  the  termination 
9  is  generally  an  altogether  Oaufian  formation,  being  a  reduction  of  the 
original  Gauyian  termination  ^,  itself  a  contraction  of  the  Prdkrit  termina- 
tion ^l^T.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gaufian  termination  ^  is  a  partly 
Prakritic  formation,  being  an  immediate  contraction  of  the  Prakrit 
termination  f  %T.  Similarly,  the  Gaufian  termination  w  in  those  few  nouns 
which  admit  an  oblique  form,  is  a  partly  Prakrit  formation,  being  an 
immediate  contraction  of  the  Prakrit  termination  ^^. 

The  oblique  form  of  the  masculine  nouns  in  f^  terminates  in  "mi  that 
of  the  masculine  nouns  in  "^  in  ^ ;  e.  g.,  '^\^l{  gardener  has  genitive 
iTT^Bnrr ;  "^T^  barber,  genitive  '^T^rmT ;  HTW  brother,  genitive  wr^  ^T ; 
fi^scorpion,  genitive  fw^T^,  etc.  It  has  been  stated  already,  that  the 
Skr.  ifq^t  becomes  in  Prakrit  f¥^% ;  the  genitive  is  in  Sanskrit  if^^if^, 
in  Prakrit  f4^^^  or  ft^Wi9  or  f^lJ^HT ;  in  Gaurian  the  latter  becomes 

*  The  reason  of  thiB  exception  is  plain ;  it  is  simply  to  avoid  confusion ;  e.  g.»  Mi{^oolfs 
the  short  form  of  {jfcfir  could  not  be  distin^shed  from  i)^  sheep,  except  by  the  gender 
the  former  being  masc,  the  latter  feminine.    iifliiT  means  literally  the  sheep-catcher. 
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contracted  bj  sandbi  (according  to  Gaufian  law)  to  fwf[T  (originally  ft^H^) 
or,  as  it  is  spelled  in  Mara^hl  (acccording  to  a  peculiar  Marathi  phonetic 
law*),  W^.  Again,  Sanskrit  ^r^s  gweetmeat,  Prakrit  ^TT^,  has  in  the 
genitive  Sanskrit  ^TW^,  Prikrit^'^rT^^or  ^fWlw  or  ?8fl^T  ;  in  Gaurian 
the  latter  is  contracted  to  ^\%\  (originally  ^rip^).  From  the  analogy  of 
these,  we  may  conclude  that  other  nouns  in  ^  which  have  an  oblique  form 
in  WT,  must  also  be  derived  from  Prakrit  nouns  in  ^5%  (t.  e.  bases  in  ^W)  ; 
and  their  oblique  form  in  ^T  is  merely  a  phonetic  modification  of  the 
Prikrit  genitive.  Thus  the  oblique  form  \{\m  must  be  derived  from  a 
Prakrit  noun  W^%  brother  (for  ^iTg^T,  Sanskrit  9?TCV) ;  the  genitive  of 
m^r^  is  41  r^^^  or  t^i^^ro  or  ^i^m^,  the  latter  contracted  in  Gaurian 
becomes  w:m  (originally  ill^nr) ;  similarly,  ^^^  must  be  derived  from  the 
Piakrit  noun  ^1^^%  (for  ^nT?!V) ;  the  genitive  of  it  is  i|ipt<^^  or  Mi|><l<i^ 
or  il^^^l^,  which  in  Gaufian  is  contracted  to  V^«IT  (originally  i^Vt^l^),  the 
present  Marathi  oblique  form  of  the  word.  Now  we  know  from  the  Pr4krit 
grammarians  that  these  Prakrit  nouns  iTT^^Ti  ^rw^%T»  etc.,  really  do  exist. 
Thus  also  Sanskrit  iiranN:  wheats  Pr.  ilT9%  (or  ^TSW) ;  Gaurian  ii^f  (Hindi) 
or  309  (Marathi)  ;  genitive  Prakrit  9tTjl^^,  or  irnfTVI^  or  9f[^^T^  ;  Gaurian 
contracted  9ijrT  (originally  si^rni'),  which  is  the  present  oblique  form  of  the 
Manltbi  word.  All  these  oblique  forme  are  occasionally  spelled  so,  as  to 
separate  the  semivowel "«  from  its  conjimct  consonant ;  thus  f^r  or  f^^f^  ; 
^[W^  or  ^WW^ ;  ffWl  f^^  ;  because  in  the  case  of  the  semivowel  w,  there 
is  a  tendency  in  all  the  Gauf ian  dialects,  to  sound  the  neutral  vowel  before 
it.  It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  in  the  case  of  all  oblique  form9 
in  ilT  of  such  nouns  in  «,  the  termination  «  of  which  is  a  modification  of  the 
Prakrit  termination  ^5%r,  the  conjunction  of  i^^with  the  base  consonant  is  the 
more  original  and  correct  spelling.  But  in  the  case  of  all  oblique  forms 
in  ^  of  such  nouns  in  «,  the  termination  9  of  which  is  a  modification  of 
the  Prakrit  termination  ^^,  the  separation  of  ^  from  the  base  consonant 
is  the  better  way  of  spelling. 

The  analogy  of  the  masculine  nouns  in  or  leads  us  further  to  conclude 
that  also  the  masculine  nouns  in  t^  which  admit  an  oblique  form  in  17T, 
must  be  derived  from  a  Prakrit  base-form  in  l^^f  (T^)>  ^^  genitive  of  which, 
ending  in  T^^,  or  ^in^  or  i;^TT,  is  modified  into  the  oblique  form  in  in, 
and  the  nominative  of  which  ending  in  ^T,  is  modified  into  the  direct  form 
in  ^.  To  this  may  be  added  a  further  argument,  that  the  genitive  of  the 
only  other  kind  of  Sanskrit  or  Prikrit  base  which  might  have  come  into  con- 

*  Mahithi  has  generally  an  unaspirate  mute  oonMnant^  where  the  Hindi  and  Prakrit 
show  an  aspirate  one ;  e.  g.,  Skr.  ^^,  Prak.  ^f«^,  Hindi  irnft,  M:ar.  ^ij\ ;  Skr. 
f%^,  P«k.  f%7li,  Hindi  ^n,  Marathi  ^n  ;  Skr.  if^V  ft.  f9^% ;  Hindi  fn^, 
Mar.  f^'«,etc 
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sideration  {viz.^  the  base  in  ^3«r  with  a  nominative  in  ^  and  genitive  in  ^0 
cannot  well  be  the  original  of  the  oblique  form  of  the  nouns  in  ^.  E.  g« 
441^  gardener,  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  noun  ^n^,  nominative  singular  of  the  base  inf^^; 
but  then,  the  genitive  of  that  noun  is  Sanskrit  irrf^T^,  Prdkrit  ^Tf^r^» 
which  form  (*.  e^  ^rr%%T)  could  not  well  have  been  the  original  of  the 
oblique  form  WIW  (Mar.)  of  the  Gaufian  noun  m^ ;  for  it  would  be 
necessary  to  assume  the  elision  of  the  nasal  ^  and  the  change  of  the  final  ^t 
to  ^,  both  phonetic  modifications,  otherwise  without  precedent.*  But 
besides  7TTf%>(,  the  Sanskrit  and  Prdkrit  have  another  base  with  the  identical 
meaning,  viz,  mf^V.  The  genitive  of  this  base  would  be  Skr.  ^ifijf^^^ 
Prak.  ^t(V^<^  or  inffRTW  or  ^nftrWf^ ;  Gauf.  (contracted)  WW  (orig. 
Vr^ir),  which  is  the  present  oblique  form  of  the  Gaurian  noun  irnjt. 
Hence  it  follows  necessaiiljr  that  the  Gaupan  direct  form  iTT^,  must  be  also 
a  modification  of  the  nom.  sing,  of  the  base  ^nf^V^  i*  e.  Skr.  7!Tf%^,  Prak. 
irrf^^.  Similarly  the  Gaurian  noun  ^ligjl  oilman  must  be  derived  from  the 
nom.  sing.  nfiR%  (Skr.  ^fonvO  of  the  base  7|f%V ;  for  its  oblique  form 
^fOT  leads  us  back  to  a  Prdk.  genitive  ^ftnirnr  or  'itHR^l^  or  Tiflrev^ 
belonging  to  the  nom.  "^fv^  (not  to  ^^  of  ?ff%ir ). 

It  remains  to  examine  the  oblique  form  of  those  masculine  nouns  which 
by  means  of  inserting  the  semivowel  ^or  ^  have  preserved  the  Prakrit 
termination  ^,  and  therefore  terminate  in  ^^?T,  ^Rr,  T^,  ^T^rr. 

In  High  Hiudi  (not  in  Low  Hindi,  where  they  may  be  used  without 
any  appreciable  modification  of  meaning)  and  in  Marathi,  these  nouns  are 
commonly  used  to  express  smallness  (and  hence  affection  or  contemptf). 

*  PHikrit  final  ^  is  in  Gaufian  always  reduced  to  ^  or  (qniesoent)  ^;  but  Pr6- 
krit  ^flff  (^RP)  contracted  to  Qaurian  ^T  or  ^. 

t  In  the  manual  these  noons  are  not  noticed  at  aU.  Dadoba  in  his  grammar  notices 
those  in  -^u  {i.  e.  ^fi|T)  ^^J*  8^  P'^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^®  others  do  also  occur  occasionally. 
Molesworth  in  his  Mar.  dictionary  mentions,  e.  g.,  f^ir^pTT  (*•  ^<  ^^^^f^T)  ^^orp,  a  small 
doffffer  (of  f^'^  scorpion),  corresponding  to  Hindi  fifnT  ^^  f^»m..  Another  means 
of  forming  these  affectionate  or  contemptive  diminutives  is  the  affix  ^  ^  %(Mar.) 
or  ^j  ^^  "^  (Hindi).    So,  e.  g.,  in  the  Low  Hindi  verse  — 

vii  ft  v€f  ^^^  ^r%  U 
^^itT  ^re^  II 

Here  we  have  the  diminutives  wnm  crow  (mn)  and  ^^fi^jt  pinnacle  (i^arft), 
of  thjB  one  kind ;  and  iJT^  another  (irrr) ,  ^tllTT  'O^l  (i^g)^  or  aft),  ^%x"  palpitates 
(iro),  oi  the  other  kind.  Regarding  the  Mar.  dimmutives  in  ^ ,  see  DadoU,  p.  272. 
Manual,  pp.  113,  aud  34. 
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Their  oblique  form  ends  in  High  Hindi  and  the  Low  Hindi  dialects  of  the 
Braj  Bhasha  class  in  ^;  that  is,  their  termination  changes  to  ^,  ^$,  x^, 
^ ;  6.  g.,  «|«/(|  hitter,  gen.  ^i  ^t  ;— iJf%ilT  toolf,  gen.  iifr^  ^ ;— ^^^^T 
tDatchman,  gen.  Jf%^  W\*  •<«^pnn'  small  crow,  gen.  ^mi  ^t  ;  — ^(it|i  small 
poty  gen.  ^n&ii  ^T ;  -^[S^small  dagger,  gen.  f^^  m.  But  in  Mar^thi  and 
in  the  Low  Hindi  dialects  of  the  Gaiiwari  class  the  ohlique  form  of 
these  nouns  end  in  i|T,  that  is  the  termination  remains  unchanged  to 
outward  appearance ;  e.  g.,  the  Mar.  TTRIT  sm^ll  JRdm  ;  gen.  XWfl  "^  (t.  e. 
TTiniT  ^rr)  ;  Granw.  5nWT  horse,  gen.  §n[T^  ?if ;  wf^^  drinking  pot,  gen. 
%Tf7^T  5f;  TT^^T  watchman,  gen.  trtt^  ^,  etc.  This  circumstance, 
however,  should  not  mislead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  oblique  and  direct 
forms  are  (formally)  identical ;  that  is,  that  in  Gaurian  these  nouns  helong  to 
the  proper  Oaurian  element.  That  this  is  probably  not  the  case,  but  that 
the  identity  of  the  terminations  of  the  oblique  and  direct  forms  is  merely 
the  accidental  result  of  phonetic  modifications,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  those  terminations  are  different  (i .  e.^  aud  ^  )  in  the  other 
Low  Hindi  dialects.  According  to  the  method  previously  explained,  these 
oblique  forms  would  originate  thus  ;  e.  g.  the  genitive  of  the  Prakrit  iifsr^ 
would  be  iif^l^iW  or  ^¥^W  or  iif^lfl^  ;  the  latter  form  becomes  in  Gaufian, 
by  inserting  the  euphonic  semivowel  %  ^fipn  (originally  Sf%ijr^),  which  is 
the  oblique  form  of  the  word  in  Ganwari ;  next,  the  final  J(j  is  contracted 
into  \,  thus  Vif^  or  (with  euphonic  ^  inserted)  vfT%,  and  this  is  the 
oblique  form  of  the  word  in  High  Hindi  and  Braj  Bhashd. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  again  add  tables,  exhibiting  at  a  glance  the  results 
arrived  at  in  this  essay  and  the  previous  one. 

In  the  next  essay  (VI),  I  propose  to  examine  an  old  Hindi  oblique 
firm  of  an  altogether  different  kind  from  those  hitherto  discussed  ;  viz, 
the  oblique  forms  in  f%  and  l[, 

*  These  three  nounB  are  also  High  Hindi,  and  not  diminutive ;  i^f^lTT  is  derived  by 
means  of  the  affix  ^if  from  ^^  sheep  ;  just  as  TfT^  gardener  from  ^p^  garland  aud 
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Translation  of  an  Ardbie  Pamphlet  on  the  Sistory  and  Doctrines  of  the 
WahhdhiSy  toritten   by   ^Abdullah,  grandson  of  ^ Abdul    Wahhdby  the 
founder  of  JFahhdbism. — By  J.  O'KmEALT,  C.  S.,  Calcutta, 

This  pamphlet*  contains  a  complete  description  of  the  taking  of  Makkah, 
and  shews  that  the  Wahhabis  looked  on  it  in  the  same  light  as  the 
Crusaders  did  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  They  entered  the  holy  city  not  as 
warriors,  but  as  pilgrims.  It  is  interesting  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  as 
it  is  a  means  by  which  we  can  test  the  conflicting  statements  of  Burckhardt 
and  Corancez  ;  but  what  is  of  far  greater  interest  is,  that  it  proves,  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt,  the  identity  on  all  important  points  of  Wahh&bi 
doctrines  in  Arabia  with  Wahhabi  doctrines  in  India,  and  confirms  the 
prevalent  view  that  one  is  the  ofishoot  of  the  other.  Many  parts  corrobo- 
rate the  statements  of  Palgrave  as  to  the  intolerance  of  the  sect,  and 
there  will  be  found  towards  the  end  a  list  of  mortal  sins,  which  are  almost 
the  same  as  those  given  in  his  book. 

'Abdullah  with  several  other  Wahhabis  of  Najd  was  put  to  death  in 
1818  by  Ibr&him  Pashd,  when  the  latter  took  Dardyah.  His  grandson  'Abdur- 
Bahmdn,  and  his  great-grandson  'Abdul  La^if  were  both  alive  when  Pal- 
grave visited  that  city  in  1862.  * 

Teansultioit. 

In  the  name  of  God,  the  Compassionate  and  Merciful ! 

Praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  and  blessing  and  peace  be 
upon  our  prophet  Muhammad,  the  faithful,  and  on  his  people  and  his 
companions,  and  those  who  lived  after  them,  and  their  successors  of  the  next 
generation  !  Now  I  was  engaged  in  the  holy  war,  carried  on  by  those  who 
truly  believe  in  the  Unity  of  God,  when  God,  praised  be  He,  graciously 
permitted  us  to  enter  Makkah,  the  holy,  the  exalted,  at  midday,  on  the  6th 
day  of  the  week  on  the  8th  of  the  month  (Muharram),  1218,  Hijri.  Before 
this,  Sa'ud,  our  leader  in  the  holy  war,  whom  the  Lord  protect,  had  sum- 
moned the  nobles,  the  divines,  and  the  common  people  of  Makkah ;  for 
indeed  the  leaders  of  the  pilgrims  and  the  rulers  of  Makkah  had  resolved  on 
battle,  and  had  risen  up  against  us  in  the  holy  place  (haram),  to  exclude  vs 
from  the  house  of  God.  But  when  the  army  of  the  true  believers  advanced, 
the  Lord  filled  their  hearts  with  terror,  and  they  fled  hither  and  thither. 
Then  our  commander  gave  protection  to  every  one  within  the  holy  place, 
while  we,  with  shaven  heads  and  hair  cut  short,  entered  with  safety,  crying 

*  The  original  is  preserved  among  the  Goyemment  Dihli  MSS.  (Arabic  MSS.,  Na 
86  J). 
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"  Labbaika,"  without  fear  of  any  created  being,  and  only  of  the  Lord  God. 
Kow,  though  we  were  more  numerous,  better  armed  and  disciplined  than  the 
people  of  Makkah,  yet  we  did  not  cut  down  their  trees,  neither  did  we  hunt, 
nor  shed  any  blood  except  the  blood  of  victims,  and  of  those  four-footed 
beasts  which  the  Lord  has  made  lawful  by  his  commands. 

When  our  pilgrimage  was  over,  we  gathered  the  people  together  on 
tiie  forenoon  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  our  leader,  whom  the  Lord 
save,  explained  to  the  divines  what  we  required  of  the  people,  and  for 
which  we  would  slay  them,  viz.,  a  pure  belief  in  the  Unity  of  God  Almighty. 
He  pointed  out  to  them  that  there  was  no  dispute  between  us  and  them 
except  on  two  points,  and  that  one  of  these  was  a  sincere  belief  in  the 
unity  of  God,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds  of  prayer  of  which 
J»*d  was  one.  He  added  that  to  shew  the  significance  of '  shirk,'  the  prophet 
{may  he  be  blessed !)  had  put  people  to  death  on  accoomt  of  it ;  that  he 
had  continued  to  call  upon  them  to  believe  in  the  Unity  of  God  for 
some  time  after  he  became  inspired,  and  that  he  had  abandoned 
shirk  before  the  Lord  had  declared  to  him  the  remaining  four  pillars 
of  Islam.  The  second  point  related  to  actions  lawful  and  unlawful  as 
prohibited.  He  said  that  as  regards  these  they  retained  but  the  name, 
while  the  use,  nay  any  vestige  of  them,  had  altogether  disappeared. 

Then  they  jointly  and  severally  admitted  that  our  belief  was  best,  and 
promised' the  Amir  to  be  guided  by  the  Qodin  and  the  Sunnat.  He  accepted 
their  promise  and  pardoned  them.  Neither  did  he  give  any  of  them  the  least 
annoyance,  nor  cease  to  treat  them  with  the  greatest  friendship,  especially 
the  divines.  And  he  spoke  to  them  of  our  faith,  publicly  and  privately 
giving  them  proofs  of  what  he  believed.  We,  too,  asked  them  to  discourse  and 
confer  with  us  and  to  speak  the  truth  without  reservation.  Moreover,  we 
explained  to  themj^hat  the  Amir  had  spoken  to  them  publicly,  and  pointed 
out  the  proofs  of  it  in  the  Qoran  and  the  Sunnat,  and  in  the  conduct  of  our 
spotless  ancestors,  such  as  the  orthodox  Caliphs  who  ruled  over  their 
followers.  For  the  prophet  had  said,  "  upon  you  be  my  Sunnat,  and  the 
Sunnat  of  the  orthodox  Caliphs  after  me."  We  also  gave  them  proofs  from 
the  four  Imams,  Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  those  who  were  instructed  by 
them  up  to  the  third  generation  afber  the  prophet,  according  to  his  saying ; 
**  Well,  for  you  is  my  generation,  next  that  which  follows,  and  afber  it  the 
succeeding  generation."  Again  we  pointed  out  to  them  that  we  were  searchers 
after  truth  wheresoever  it  might  be,  and  obeyed  those  proofs  which  were 
clear  and  open  without  caring  whether  they  were  opposed  to  what  our 
ancestors  had  or  had  not  done.  In  fine,  they  were  not  able  to  chide  us  for 
a  single  thing,  while  we  showed  them  their  errors  in  asking  help  in  their 
necessities  from  the  dead ;  and  as  they  had  still  some  a  few  doubts  about  it, 
we  removed  them  by  relevant  proofs  from  the  Qoran  and  the  Sunnat.     They 
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then  acknowledged  our  belief,  and  there  was  not  one  amongst  them  who 
doubted  or  hesitated  to  believe  that  that  for  which  we  condemned  men  to 
death,  was  the  truth  pure  and  unsullied.  And  they  swore  a  binding  oath, 
although  we  had  not  asked  them,  that  their  hearts  had  been  opened  and 
their  doubts  removed,  and  that  they  were  convinced  whoever  said,  *  Oh 
prophet  of  God !'  op  *  Oh  Ibn  'Abbas  !'  or  *  Oh  'Abdul  Qadir !'  or  called  on 
auy  other  created  being,  thus  entreating  him  to  turn  away  evil  or  grant 
what  is  good,  (where  the  power  belongs  to  God  alone,)  such  as  recovery  from 
sickness,  or  victory  over  enemies,  or  protection  from  temptation,  Slc.  ;  he  is  a 
'  Mushrik,'  guilty  of  the  most  heinous  form  of  shirk,  his  blood  shall  be  shed 
and  property  confiscated.  Nor  is  it  any  excuse  that  he  believes  the  effective 
first  cause  in  the  movements  of  the  universe  is  God,  and  only  supplicates 
those  mortals,  who  are  between  death  and  resurrection,  to  intercede  for 
him  or  bring  him  nearer  the  presence  of  God,  so  that  he  may  obtain  what 
he  requires  from  Him  through  them  or  through  their  intercession.  Agftip^ 
the  tombs  which  had  been  erected  over  the  remains  of  the  pious,  had  become 
in  these  times  as  it  were  idols  whither  the  people  went  to  pray  for  what  they 
required,  they  humbled  themselves  before  them,  and  called  upon  those  lying 
in  them,  in  their  distress,  just  as  did  those  who  were  in  darkness  before  the 
coming  of  Muhammad. 

Among  those  present  were  Mufti  Shaikh  'Abdulmalik  ul-Qala'i,  a 
Hanafite,  Husain  ul-Maghribi,  a  M&liki  Mufti,  and  'Uqail  bin  Taliya  al* 
'Alawi. 

When  this  was  over,  we  razed  all  the  large  tombs  iu  the  city  which  the 
people  generaUy  worshipped  and  believed  in,  and  by  which  they  hoped  to 
obtain  benefits   or  ward  off  evil,  so  that  there  did  not  remain  an  idol  to  be 
adored  in  that  pure  city,  for  which  God  be  praised.     Then  the  taxes  and 
customs  we  abolished,  all  the  different  kinds  of  instruments  for  using  tobacco 
we  destroyed,  and  tobacco  itself  we  proclaimed  forbidden.    Next  we  burned 
the  dwellings  of  those  selling  hashish,  and  living  in  open  wickedness,  and 
issued  a  proclamation,  directing  the  people  to  constantly  exercise  them- 
selves in  prayer.     They  were  not  to  pray  in  separate  groups  according  to  the 
different  Imams ;  but  all  were  directed  to  arrange  themselves  at  each  time  of 
prayer  behind  any  Imam  who  is   a  (muqallid)  follower  of  any  of  the  four 
Imams  (may  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  them !).     For  in  this  way  the  Lord 
would  be  worshipped  by  as  it  were  one  voice,  the  faithful  of  all  sects 
would  become  friendly  disposed  towards  each   other,  and  all  dissensiona 
would  cease. 

We  appointed  a  ruler  over  them,  'Abd  ul-Mii'in,  the  Sharif,  and  his 
rule  was  established  without  shedding  of  blood,  and  without  dishonoring 
or  annoying  any  person.     Praised  be  the  Lord  of  the  Universe ! 

Afterwards,  we  gave  them  a  pamphlet,  composed  by  Shaikh  Muhammad 
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on  the  Unity  of  God,  which  contains  all  the  arguments  supported  by  their 
sentences  bearing  on  it,  in  the  Qor&n  and  the  Hadis  which  are  muwStir,  so 
that  the  souls  might  be  comforted.  And  we  compiled  from  extracts  of 
it  a  smaller  pamphlet  fit  for  the  common  people  which  we  commanded  be 
distributed  in  their  places  of  meeting,  read  in  their  assemblies  and  explained 
to  them  by  the  divines,  so  that  by  learning  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of 
Gh)d,  and  seizing  it  with  a  firm  grasp,  they  might  awake  to  the  knowledge  of 
shirk,  and  become  careful.     The  pamphlet  is  as  foUows  : 

In  the  name  of  Ood,  the  Merciful  and  Compaesionate  ! 

Know  that  God  has  been  kind  to  you,  inasmuch  as  you  are  the  best  of 
the  race  of  Abraham,  and  worship  Gk>d  in  a  pure  manner.  The  Lord 
commanded  all  mankind  to  do  so,  and  it  was  for  this  purpose  He  created 
them,  as  He  said,  "  I  only  created  the  Jins  and  mankind  to  worship." 
Then  know  that  God  created  you  to  worship  Him,  and  know  that  there 
cannot  be  worship  without  belief  in  the  Unity  of  God,  just  as  He  will  not 
listen  to  a  prayer  unless  offered  up  afber  purification.  When  shirk  enters 
into  any  form  of  worship,  it  vitiates  it,  as  is  related  in  the  Hadis.  Also  He 
has  said,  ^  Mufihriks  are  not  in  a  position  to  worship  the  Lord,  since  they 
testify  against  themselves  that  they  are  infidels.  Their  acts  shall  not  avail 
them,  and  they  shall  bum  for  all  eternity."  Therefore,  whoever  calls  upon 
other  than  God  entreating  him  to  grant  something  which  is  only  within  His 
power,  such  as  obtaining  a  benefit  or  avoiding  a  misfortune,  he,  indeed,  is 
guilty  of  ehirh  in  his  worship,  as  the  Lord  has  said,  *'  Those  who  go  astray  and 
call  upon  others  beside  the  Lord,  shall  not  be  answered,  even  until  the 
day  of  judgment ;  and  those  on  whom  they  call,  shall  not  heed  them ;  and 
when  mankind  shall  rise  again  from  the  dead,  they  will  look  upon  their 
Bupplicators  as  their  enemies,  and  their  worship  as  infidelity."  Again,  the 
Lord  has  said,  "  Those  whom  you  supplicate  other  than  Me,  can  avail  you 
nothing.  When  you  supplicate  them,  they  will  not  hear  your  supplica- 
tion, and  even  should  they  hear  you,  they  will  not  answer,  and  instead 
of  speaking  in  your  favour,  they  will  adjudge  you  infidels  on  the  day  of 
judgment."  In  short,  the  Lord  exalted  and  blessed  has  declared  that 
entreating  others  than  Him  is  shirk  ;  therefore,  whoever  says, ''  Oh  prophet 
of  God,"  or  «  Oh  Ibn  'Abbds,"  or  «  Oh  'Abdul  Qadir,"  or  «  Oh  beloved," 
Ac,  thinking  that  the  person  supplicated  is  a  wa)[  unto  the  Lord,  or  an 
interoeder  with  Him,  or  a  means  to  Him,  he  is  a  Mushrik :  his  blood  shall  be 
shed,  and  his  property  confiscated  unless  he  repent.  And  in  the  same  way, 
whoever  kills  an  animal  in  the  name  of  other  than  God,  or  makes  a  vow  to 
him  or  puts  trust  in  him,  hopes  to  be  benefited,  or  fears  to  be  injured  by  him, 
or  asks  him  for  assistance  in  those  things  which  belong  to  God  alone,  he 
is  a  Mushrik,  of  whom  the  Lord  has  said,  those  who  are  guilty  of  shirk 
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towards  Him,  shall  not  be  pardoned ;  but  except  these  the  Lord  will  pardon 
whomsoever  He  wishes  !  These  also  are  as  it  were  the  Mushriks  of  Arabia, 
against  whom  the  prophet  (may  he,  &c. !)  sibod  up  in  battle  and  commanded 
to  worship  with  a  pure  heart.  This  is  evident  for  four  reasons  given  by 
God  in  the  Qoran : 

1st.  It  is  known  that  the  infidels  against  whom  the  prophet  (may  he 
&c. !)  made  war,  had  admitted  that  the  Lord  was  the  Supporter,  the  Creator, 
the  Giver  of  life  and  death,  the  Ruler  over  all  things.  The  proofs  of  this 
are  the  words  of  the  Lord :  "  Say,  who  gives  you  food  from  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  ?  who  is  the  Master  of  hearing  and  seeing  ?  who  calls  forth 
life  from  death,  and  death  from  life  ?  who  rules  events  ?"  They  will  quickly 
say,  *  God*.     Then  answer,  "  but  yoU  do  not  fear  him." 

And  the  Lord  has  said,  ^*  Say,  if  you  know,  whose  is  the  earth  and 
what  is  in  it  ?"  They  will  answer,  *  it  belongs  to  God ;'  then  say,  "  is  it  not 
that  you  do  not  remember  Him  ?"  Again,  "  say,  who  is  the  Lord  of  the  seven 
heavens,  and  Lord  of  the  great  ^Arsh  ?  They  will  answer,  *  God.'  Then  say, 
"  is  it  not  that  you  do  not  fear  Him  ?'*  Say,  "  if  you  know,  who  is  he  in  whose 
hands  is  dominion  over  everything  ?  who  can  compel,  yet  not  be  compelled  ?" 
They  will  quickly  answer,  *  God.'  Then  answer,  "  is  it  not  that  you  do  not 
fear  Him  ?"  After  you  have  known  this,  and  found  it  difficult  to  understand, 
how  people  who  accept  the  scriptures,  can  supplicate  others  than  God, 
turn  to  the  second  reason  which  is  as  follows : 

They  say,  "  we  only  turn  towards  and  supplicate  those  departed,  that 
they  may  intercede  with  God  for  us.  AVe  ask  not  from  them,  but  from  Gt>d, 
through  their  intercession,"  The  proofs  against  this  opinion  are  the  words 
of  God,  "  They  worship  other  than  God,  that  can  neither  harm  nor  profit 
them,  and  say,  "  these  have  interceded  for  us  with  the  Lord."  Answer,  "  can 
you  inform  God  of  anything  either  in  the  heavens  or  the  earth  of  which 
He  has  not  knowledge.  He  is  more  holy  and  high  than  those  whom  you 
give  Him  as  companions." 

Those  who  have  adopted  not  God,  but  others  as  a  patron  say, ''  we 
only  worship  them,  that  they  may  propitiate  us  with  the  Lord ;  for  of  a 
certainty  He  will  decide  favourably  in  matters  with  which  they  are  con- 
cerned." They  also  hold  as  opposed  to  us  that  God  will  not  point  out 
the  way  of  salvation  to  infidels  or  liars."  Having  understood  this,  turn 
towards  the  third  reason,  viz,^  that  he  who  calls  on  an  idol  to  intercede  for 
him,  and  he  who  though  abandoning  idols  yet  depends  on  holy  persons, 
such  as  Christ,  or  His  mother,  or  the  angels,  is  in  the  same  position.  The 
proof  of  this  is  in  the  words  of  the  Lord,  '^  Those  who  seek  a  means  to 
God,  are  they  nearer  Him  ?  They  hope  for  His  mercy  and  fear  His  punish- 
ment, and  certainly  the  punishment  of  your  Lord  is  severe."  And  the 
prophet  (may  he  be  <&c. !}  has  said^  '*  There  is  no  difference  between  those  who 
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worship  idols,  and  those  who  worship  holj  persons.  They  are  both  in- 
fidels.'* Moreover,  we  fought  with  them,  until  they  all  turned  towards 
God. 

The  fourth  reason  is  :  The  people  the  prophet  speaks  of,  when  in  dis* 
tress,  took  refuge  with  God  and,  forgetting  their  past  conduct,  abandoned 
shirk  ;  while  the  people  of  our  times,  when  in  difficulties,  seek  refuge  in  sup- 
plicating their  Firs.  The  Lord  has  said,  ^  when  they  mount  their  ships,  they 
supplicate  God,  taking  refuge  with  E[im . « •  •  •  .besides  God«'*  Now,  if  you 
uuderstood  this,  you  will  perceive  that  the  Mushriks  in  the  time  of  the 
prophet  (may  he  be  Ac. !)  were  not  guilty  of  such  heinous  shirk  as  the  wiser 
Mushriks  of  our  times.  The  former  sought  refuge  with  God  in  their  dis- 
tress ;  the  latter  call  upon  their  Firs*    The  Lord  is  omniscient. 


And   among  the  persons  who    presented  themselves  before  us  with 
the  people  of  Makkah  and  witnessed  our  victory  in  discussion,  was  Husain 
ul-Airat'i  ul-Haasramf,  afberwards  al-Hayani.     He  continued  to  visit  us  and 
■it  with  Sa'ud  and  others  of  the  force  who  were  well  learned  in  the  scrip- 
tures, and  he  asked  us  of  those  matters  other  than  the  intercession  of 
Saints,  for  which  our  swords  were  unsheathed.     This   he   did  fearlessly, 
and  without  any  dread,   as  he  waa   guiltless  of  any   thing  wrong  in  our 
eyes.     So  we  informed  him  of  our  belief  which  is  as  follows  :  We  believe, 
our  sect  holds  the  real  true  religion,  is  the  sect  of  the  Ahl-us-Sunnat 
and  al-Jama'at,  and  that  our  way  to   salvation   is  that  of  the  pious  an- 
cient departed,  most  easy  and  excellent,  and  opposed  to   the  doctrines  of 
those  who  hold  that  the  modern  way  is  the  best.     We  construe   the 
Qoran  and  Hadises  according  to  the  meaning  apparent  on  the  face  of  them, 
and  leave  the  interpretation  of  them  to  God,  for  He  is  the  Ruler.  And  for  this 
reason  that  the  divines  who  have  passed  away,  so  acted  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  highest  heaven  is  level  or  not,  which  arose  out  of  the 
words  of  the  merciful  God, "  The  ^Ar^h  is  level ;"  they  held  that "  leveF' was  well 
known,  and  as  it  was  predicated  of  ^Arsh,  it  was  lawful  to  believe  in  it,  and 
heretical  to  question  it.  We  believe  that  good  and  evil  proceed  from  God,  the 
exalted  ;  that  nothing  happens  in  His  kingdom,  but  what  He  commands  ;  that 
created  beings  do  not  possess  free  will,  and  are  not  accountable  for  their  own 
acts ;  but  on  the  contrary  they  obtain  rank  and  spiritual  reward,  merely 
as  an  act  of  grace,  and  suffer  punishment  justly,  for  God  is  not  bound  to  do 
anything  for  His  slaves.  We  believe  that  the  faithful  will  see  Him  in  the  end, 
bat  we  do  not  know  under  what  form,  as  it  was  beyond  our  comprehension. 
And  in   the  same  way  we  follow    Imam  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal  in  matters 
(^  detail ;  but  we   do   not   reject  any  one  who  follows   any  of  the  four 
Imams,  as  wo  do  the  Shi'ahs,   the    Zaidiyyahs,  and  the  Iin^miyyahs,  Ac., 
irho  belong  to  no  reguL&r  churches.  Nor  do  wo  admit  them  in  any  way  to 
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act  openly  accordlDg  to  their  vicious  creeds  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  compelled 
them  to  follow  one  of  the  four  Imams.  We  do  not  claim  to  exercise 
our  reason  in  all  matters  of  religion,  and  none  of  our  faith  demand  such 
a  position,  save  that  we  follow  our  judgment  where  a  point  is  clearly 
demonstrated  to  us  in  either  the  Qoran  or  the  Sunnat  still  in  force,  and 
though  there  has  been  no  special  command  in  favour  of  it,  yet  there  is 
nothing  of  weight  against  it.  As  a  rule,  we  hold  the  same  as  the  four 
Imdms ;  but  we  reject  all  sects,  in  connection  with  property  inherited  by 
our  ancestors,  and  hold  them  preferred,  although  it  is  opposed  to  the.  Han- 
bali  sect.  We  do  not  enquire  to  what  sect  a  person  belongs,  neither  do  we 
abandon  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  four  sects,  except  where  we  find  a  clear 
decision  contrary  to  any  of  them  and  the  matter  is  merely  an  outward 
observance,  such  as  the  action  of  an  Imam  at  prayers.  Hence  we  direct 
Malakfs  and  HanafLs  equally  to  collect  themselves  an  instant,  when 
standing  or  sitting  before  prostrating  themselves  at  prayers,  for  on  this  point 
the  evidence  is  clear.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  prohibit  the  saying  of 
"  BismiUah"  in  a  loud  voice,  as  is  the  custom  among  Shilfi'is,  neither  do  we 
direct  it  to  be  said  inwardly.  Where  two  contrary  practices  were  in  force, 
and  the  evidence  in  connection  with  each  is  strong,  we  declare  both  allowable, 
even  though  this  is  contrary  to  any  sect.  But  this  occurs  only  very  rarely. 
The  exercise  of  our  reason  in  some  matters  of  religion  is  not  prohibited, 
nor  can  such  be  deemed  contradictory  to  repudiating  the  right  to  exercise 
our  reason  in  all  religious  matters  ;  for  above  all  the  four  Imams  followed 
their  own  will  in  some  minor  religious  observances,  even  so  far  as  to  act 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  sect  which  they  founded. 

We  make  use  of  the  usual  orthodox  commentaries  in  striving  to  under- 
stand the  Qorauy  such  as  the  Tafsir  Jarir  and  its  compendium  by  Ibn  Kasir 
the  Shafil,  and  so  also  the  Baghawi,  Baiz&wi,  Khdzin,  Haddad,  Jalalain,  and 
other  commentaries.  We  also  use  the  commentaries  of  the  well  known 
Imams  to  explain  the  Hadises,  viz.,  'Asqalani,  Qustulani  on  Bukhari, 
the  Nabawi  on  Muslim,  Manawi  on  Jami'u99aghir,  and  Mukhawwa9  on 
collections  of  Hadises,  as  the  Umahat  us-sittah,  or  '  the  six  mothers,'  their 
commentaries,  the  different  books  of  all  sects  in  all  sciences,  all  ordinances, 
histories,  grammar,  and  all  sciences,  helpmates  to  other  sciences.  We  do 
not  command  the  destruction  of  any  writings  except  such  as  tend  to  cast 
people  into  infidelity  to  injure  their  faith,  such  as  those  on  Logic,  which 
have  been  prohibited  by  aU  Divines.  But  we  are  not  very  exacting  with 
regard  to  books  or  documents  of  this  nature,  save  if  they  appear  to  assist 
our  opponents,  we  destroy  them.  As  to  the  destruction  of  certain  books 
belonging  to  the  people  of  T6if  by  the  Badawis,  that  proceeded  from  their 
ignorance,  they  were  punished  for  it  and  so  were  others  for  the  same  thing. 
We  do  not  consider  it  proper  to  make  Arabs  prisoners  of  war,  nor  have 
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we  done  so,  neither  do  we  fight  with  other  nations.  Finally,  we  do  not 
consider  it  lawful  to  kill  women  or  children. 

As  to  those  liars  and  concealers  of  the  truth  who  say,  that  we  explain 
the  Qoran  according  to  our  own  views  and  only  hold  those  traditions  which 
agree  with  our  opinions,  without  having  recourse  to  the  well  known  com- 
mentaries on  the  one  or  taking  into  consideration  the  narrators  of  the  other ; 
that  we  lower  the  dignity  of  our  prophet  Muhammad  (may,  &c.)  and  say  that 
he  has  rotted  in  his  grave,  and  that  any  one  of  us  would  derive  more  ad- 
▼anti^e  from  his  staff  than  from  him ;  thai  he  cannot  intercede  for  us ;  that 
pilgrimage  to  his  tomh  is  improper ;  and  that  he  was  so  ignorant,  as  not  to 
know  positively  "  There  is  no  God  except  God"  until  he  became  inspired  ; — we 
answer,  *  only  consider  that  this  sentence  "  There  is  no  God  but  God**  was 
given  forth  in  MadSnah.'  Moreover,  they  say,  we  do  not  attend  to  the 
sayings  of  the  learned  and  destroy  the  writings  of  those  adhering  to  any 
one  sect,  because  though  partly  true,  they  are  also  partly  false  ;  that  being 
numerous,  we  proclaim  as  infidels  not  only  the  people  of  our  time,  but  all 
since  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  (Hijrah),  except  those  who 
hold  as  we  do ;  that  we  do  not  enrol  any  person  in  our  sect  until  he  admits 
that  he  was  a  Mushrik,  and  his  father  died  one ;  that  we  prohibit  the 
invocation  of  our  prophet  (may,  <&c.)  and  pilgrimage  to  his  grave  even  in 
cases  where  it  is  lawful ;  that  whoever  joins  us,  is  considered  as  free  of  all 
incumbrances,  even  his  delis ;  that  we  do  not  allow  the  Ahl-ul-bait  (may 
the  Lord  be  pleased  with  them !)  any  superior  rights ;  that  we  compel 
them  to  marry  inferiors,  and  that  we  force  those  who  are  old  to  put  away 
their  young  wives,  in  order  to  marry  them  to  young  men  among  us,  although 
no  suit  for  a  divorce  has  been  instituted  before  us,  nor  is  it  desired  by  the 
parties.  All  this  is  simple  nonsense,  and  when  we  are  asked  about  them, 
we  only  answer  in  the  words  of  thei^oran, "  Praised  be  you.  These  are  great 
calumnies."  In  short,  whoever  asserts  any  such  thing  of  us,  lies  {gainst  us. 
He  who  has  seen  how  we  order  our  lives,  has  visited  our  meetings,  or  knows 
what  we  hold,  can  affirm  that  all  these  have  been  made  up,  and  that  the 
disseminators  of  them  are  enemies  of  religion,  brothers  of  the  devil,  who 
lure  men  away  from  offering  up  their  prayers  to  God,  the  exalted,  in  per- 
fect accord  with  His  Unity,  and  prevent  them  from  abandoning  those  different 
kinds  of  shirk  of  which  the  Lord  has  declared  that  He  will  never  forgive, 
though  He  will  forgive  whatever  else  He  wishes.  We  believe  that  whoever 
commits  a  mortal  sin,  such  as  putting  a  Muslim  to  death,  fornication,  taking 
interest,  drinking  wines,  or  whoever  repeats  such,  does  not  cease  to  be  a 
Muslim,  nor  will  he  suffer  eternal  punishment,  provided  he  dies  entertain- 
ing a  true  belief  in  the  Unity  of  God. 

We  believe  that  our  prophet  Muhammad  (may  he,  <fec.)  is  more  exalted 
by  God  than  any  other  created  being ;  that  he  is  alive,  lives  iu  his  grave 
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a  life  quicker  than  that  declared  by  revelation  unto  martyrs,  and  that  he 
can  hear  the  salutations  of  those  who  salute  him.  We  consider  pilgrimage  is 
supported  by  legal  custom,  but  it  should  not  be  undertaken  except  to  a 
mosque,  and  for  the  purpose  of  praying  in  it.  Therefore,  whoever  performs 
pilgrimage  for  this  purpose,  is  not  wrong,  and  doubtless  those  who  spend  the 
precious  moments  of  their  existence  in  invoking  the  Prophet,  shall,  according 
to  the  Hadi^,  obtain  happiness  in  this  world  and  the  next,  and  he  will  dispel 
their  sorrows.  We  do  not  deny  miraculous  powers  to  the  saints,  but  on  the 
contrary  allow  them.  They  are  under  the  guidance  of  the  Lord,  so  long 
as  they  continue  to  follow  the  way  pointed  out  in  the  laws  and  obey  the 
prescribed  rules.  But  whether  alive  or  dead,  they  must  not  be  made  the  object 
of  any  form  of  worship.  This  does  not  prevent  us  from  asking  them  or  any 
other  Muslim  if  living  to  supplicate  on  our  behalf.  Thus  it  is  related  in 
the  Hadis  that  Al-mar-ul-Muslim  asked  that  his  brother  might  be  accepted  by 
God,  and  *Omar  directed  'All  to  ask  Uwais  to  supplicate  that  he  might  be  par- 
doned, and  he  did  so.  According  to  what  has  descended  to  us,  our  prophet 
Muhammad  (may  he,  <&c.)  is  empowered  to  intercede  for  us  on  the  day 
of  judgment,  and  so  also  are  all  prophets,  angels,  saints,  and  children.  And 
we  shall  ask  it  of  the  Lord  God,  the  Euler  over  it,  the  Granter  of  it  to 
whomsoever  He  pleases  to  those  who  are  amongst  the  best  of  men,  the 
believers  in  the  Unity  of  God.  Thus  one  of  us  entreating  the  Lord  God 
Almighty  shall  say,  O  Lord,  you  have  empowered  our  prophet  Muhammad 
(may  he,  Ac.)  to  intercede  for  us,  Ac.  (in  the  form  handed  down  by 
tradition),  or  we  shall  ask  it  of  the  Lord  God,  the  Granter  of  it  to  us  on 
the  day  of  judgment.  **  O  God,  you  have  appointed  your  pure  slave  (mortal 
or  angel,  as  may  be)  to  intercede."  Thus  we  shall  ask  God  for  those  things 
which  must  be  demanded  from  Him  and  not  from  them.  And  as  r^ards 
the  things  over  which  God  alone  has  power,  no  one  will  cry  out "  O  prophet 
of  God",  or  "  O  Saint  of  God,  I  ask  your  intercession,"  nor  will  any  one  say 
to  this  "  help  me",  or  "  intercede  for  me",  or  "  assist  me."  Since  calling  in 
this  manner  on  those  who  are  dead,  but  as  yet  not  risen  to  judgment,  is  a 
form  of  shirk.  There  is  nothing  in  its  favour,  either  in  the  Qorfin  or  the 
Sunnat.  The  pious  departed  have  not  urged  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
decided  that  it  is  shirk  of  the  most  aggravated  form,  on  account  of  which 
the  prophet  warred  with  the  world. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  taking  an  oath  in  the  name  of  other  than 
God,  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  the  intention  of  the  swearer.  If  he  intends 
by  the  oath  to  give  that  respect  which  is  due  to  Gt)d,  or  more,  as  happens 
among  certain  violent  Mushriks  of  our  time,  who  swear  by  their  Shaikhs — 
their  gods  on  whom  they  rely,  such  false  oaths  will  not  be  accepted  like  those 
sworn  in  His  name,  and  the  swearers  are,  according  to  the  general  opinion 
of  Muslims,  Kafirs,  guilty  of  the  most  heinous  form  of  shirk,  ignorant  of 
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the  most  simple  elements  of  their  religion*  When  an  oath  is  lightly  taken, 
it  18  not  an  aggraTated  form  of  shirk  ;  but  such  a  habit  must  be  sternly 
checked  and  the  swearer  directed  to  beg  pardon  of  God. 

Ab  to  conjunction  with  Gt>d,  we  hold  that  when  one  says,  '^  O  Lord,  I 
shall  obtain  conjunction  with  you  through  the  majesty  of  Muhammad/'  or 
**  through  our  prophet/*  or  "  through  the  Majesty  of  your  pure  servants," 
or  ^  through  your  servant  so  and  so,"  this  is  a  sort  of  worship,  sinful  in  its 
nature,  (especially  as  there  has  been  no  decision  in  favour  of  it),  like  the 
practice  of  invoking  the  prophet  (may  he,  &c.)  in  a  loud  voice,  at  Azdn 
time. 

Now  as  regards  the  Ahl-ul-bait,  a  similar  question,  viz.  the  lawfulness  of 
marrying  a  Fatimite,  was  asked  of  the  people  of  Dar&yah,  and  they  answered 
in  accordance  with  former  decisions  regarding  them.  It  is  right  to  be 
fnendly  and  on  good  terms  with  them,  as  is  stated  in  the  Qor^n  and  the 
Sunnat.  But  we  must  remember  that  Islom  is  the  line  of  separation 
between  us  and  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  that  there  is  neither  grace  nor 
goodness  without  piety  which  carries  with  it  honor,  respect,  and  reverence. 
All  learned  people  are  guided  by  it  in  the  question  of  precedence,  between 
persons  nearly  equal  in  age  or  knowledge,  or  in  advancing  to  meet  such 
wh^i  escorting  them  to  the  place  -of  honor.  But  the  custom  which  is 
prevalent  in  some  cities,  of  honoring  those  who  are  young  and  ignorant, 
even  so  far  that  they  are  angry,  beat,  wound,  or  at  least  quarrel  with 
those  who  do  not  kiss  their  hands  instead  of  shaking  them,  is  not  based 
on  any  decision,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  in  its  favour.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  forbidden  and  should  be  abolished.  If  one  person  kisses  the  hand  of 
another  returning  from  a  long  journey,  or  if  he  does  it  to  honor  him  for 
his  learning,  or  after  a  long  absence,  it  is  harmless  in  itself,  but  is  ob« 
jectionable,  as  it  becomes  known  to  those  who  put  faith  in  such  things 
and  (veates  a  custom  among  proud  people.  Hence  we  absolutely  prohibit 
it,  especially  on  account  of  those  of  whom  it  is  said  as  a  warning :  ''  It  is 
not  possible  to  close  all  the  places  where  hunters  watch."  For  this  very 
reason  we  razed  the  house  of  the  noble  Khadijah,  the  wife  of  our  Prophet, 
the  dwelling  in  which  the  prophet  was  bom,  and  other  places  dedicated  to 
certain  Saints  in  Makkah,  so  that  the  people  might  be  warned  and  flee  from 
shirk,  inconsistent  with  His  exaltedness,  and  which  He  will  never  forgive. 
Shirk  is  worse  even  than  saying  Gk>d  has  a  son ;  the  latter  makes  Him  supe* 
rior  to  all  created  beings,  the  former  does  away  with  this  superiority.  For 
the  Lord  has  said,  ''  A  parable  is  propounded  to  you  about  yourselves :? 
**  What  your  right  hands  have  obtained,  is  it  for  you  or  for  your  compa- 
monsr 

The  marriage  of  a  F&tuo^ite  to  a  person  not  a  Fatimite  is  not  incon- 
sbtent  with  the  conduct  of  Muslims,  nor  is  it  wroDg.      'All  and  'Omar- 
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ibn-ul-Khattftb  so  married.  These  two  examples  suffice.  Sakinab,  daughter 
of  Husaiu-bin-'All,  married  four  times,  and  none  of  her  husbands  was  a 
Fa^imite,  or  of  the  tribe  of  Banu  Ha  shim.  Such  was  the  custom  of  our 
ancestors,  beyond  all  cavil.  We  do  not  compel  any  person  to  marry  his 
slave  until  she  demands  it,  or  he  is  unable  to  marry  his  equal.  Arabs  are 
all  equals  for  Arabs,  and  the  contrary  custom  which  prevails  in  many  cities, 
is  simply  a  proof  of  pride  and  a  desire  to  exalt  one's  self,  which,  as  has  been 
foretold,  is  a  certain  cause  of  great  evil. 

A  marriage  with  an  unequal  is  lawful.  Thus  Zaid  who  was  a  slave 
married  Zainab,  the  mother  of  the  faithful,  a  daughter  of  the  Qoraish  tribe. 
This  is  well  known  to  all  sects  and  is  conclusive. 

Suppose  it  is   objected  by   a  person    not   desirous   of  embracing  the 
truth,  that  according  to  our  argument,  viz.,  whoever  says,  "  O  Prophet  of 
God,  I   ask  you  to  intercede  for  me,"  is   a   Mushrik,  his  blood  shall  be 
shed,  applies  to  the  mass  of  Mubammadans  of  modem  times,  and  above  aU 
to  the  Divines  who  have  believed  this,  and  even  despoiled  those  who  op- 
posed it.     We  answer,  that  it  does  not  follow.     The  necessary  consequence 
of  a  sect  is  not  the  sect  itself,  as  is  well  known.     So  it  is  not  necessary  that 
we  must  be  Mujassimah,  though  we  speak  of  the  "  form"  of  God,  but  on  the 
contrary  we  consider  whoever  dies  in  that  persuasion  is  lost.     We  brand  as 
Kdfirs  only  those  who  having  heard  our  call  to  the  true  faith,  are  deaf  to  it, 
and  who  having  heard  the  proofs  in  its  favour,  obstinately  reject  it.     These 
are  the  predominant  sects,  these  we  war  with,  so  long  as   they   remain  in 
wickedness,   prohibit  lawful   acts,  or  assist  others  in  committing  grievous 
offences.     The  non-predominant  sects  we  war  with  only  when  they  assist 
the  former,  are  pleased  with  them,  or  join  them,  and  thus  increase  their  num- 
bers, becoming  as  it  were  predominant  with  them.     Warring  with  them  is 
commanded.     We  excuse  the  past  generations.    They  were  not  protected 
from  error,  and  their  errors  are  excusable.     And  as  to  those  who  despoiled  of 
their  property  such  persons  as  did  not  agree  with  them,  they  were  mis- 
taken, and  making  a  mistake  is  no  harm.     Indeed,  better  than  they  have  made 
mistakes,   as  we  know  from  the  tradition  of  the  woman  and  the  decision 
about  dower.     History  gives  other  examples.     The  companions  of  the  pro- 
phet erred,  when  assembled  together,  with  the  prophet  in  their  midst.     But 
his  glory  penetrated  them,  and  they  said  to   a  date  tree  "  give  us  a  sign," 
and  it  responded.     We  say,  this  is  the   position   of  those  persons  who 
having  fallen  away  from  the  right  way,  subsequently  awake  to  their  errors ; 
but  not   of  those  who  are  aware  of  proofs,  know  the  words  and  practice  of 
the  Im4ms,  and  yet  remain  persistently  opposed  to  them  till  they  die.     We 
say  that  there   is  no  harm  in  excusing  persons  in  the  first  state,  nor  do  we 
hold  them  Kdfirs^  simply  because  they  were  in  error,  or  even  because  they 
continued  so.  For  none  of  their  time  opposed  their  doctrines  either  by  words, 
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or  the  sword  and  spear.  They  knew  of  no  proofs  to  the  contrary  and  saw 
no  clearer  way.  The  greater  numher  of  the  Musalmans  referred  to  by  our 
opponents,  neglected  the  advice  of  those  who  followed  the  Sunnat.  As  a  rule 
they  had  totaUy  foi^otten  the  Sunnat,  and  even  the  few  who  were  enlightened 
turned  away  from  it  before  it  could  make  any  impression  on  their  heart.  The 
nobles  persistently  prohibited  the  midtitude  from  hearing  it,  and  the  mo- 
narchs  tortured  those  in  whose  heart  its  faintest  trace  could  be  found,  except 
the  few  whom  the  Lord  protected.  Thus  Mu'awiyah  and  his  friends  opposed 
and  fought  against  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  'Ali-ibn-Abi-Talib.  They 
were  wrong  and  continued  so  to  their  deaths.  Yet,  though  they  were  in 
error,  as  we  clearly  learn  from  the  Ahl-id-bait,  that  none  of  our  pious  ances- 
tors considered  them  Kafirs  according  to  Ijma',  or  even  very  wicked ;  on  the 
oontrary  they  judged  them  worthy  the  reward  of  warriors  in  the  cause  of 
religion*.  So  when  we  find  a  man  orthodox  in  matters  of  faith,  pure,  pious, 
clean  of  heart,  and  seeking  to  benefit  his  sect  by  devoting  his  time  to  learn- 
ing the  useful  sciences,  or  writing  about  them,  we  do  not  call  him  a  Kafir, 
thongh  he  may  hold  wrong  opinions  on  these  or  other  points.  This  was  the 
position  of  Ibn  Hajar  ul  Hai^ami,  yet  we  consider  his  writing  as  well  order- 
ed, do  not  deny  his  knowledge  for  a  single  instant,  but  on  the  contrary  take 
great  care  of  some  of  his  books,  such  as  the  Sharh  ul-Arba*in,  the  Alzawajir, 
&c,f  beHeve  what  he  has  copied,  and  though  in  error  in  one  point,  he  is  one 
of  the  Divines  of  Isl&m  with  whom  we  hold.  Any  person  of  experience  and 
wisdom,  who  is  just  and  fi'ee  from  any  leaning  towards  hard-heartedness  or 
oppression,  looks  more  to  what  is  said  than  who  says  it.  Again,  the  customs 
and  habits  of  people  in  authority  are  obligatory.  It  matters  not  whether 
they  are  just,  or  unjust,  exact  imitations  of  those  of  whom  God  has  said, 
*'  We  found  our  fathers  among  them  following  their  religion,  and  we,  com- 
ing after  them,  imitate  them  in  their  customs  and  vices,''  who  form  a  deci- 
sion of  what  is  right  from  the  individual  and  not  of  the  individual  from  his 
acts.  With  these  last  we  seek  no  conversation  ;  but  we  use  the  sword  until 
they  are  truly  and  sincerely  converted. 

And,  praised  be  the  Lord,  the  army  of  the  true  believers  in  the  Unity 
of  God  was  victorious,  its  standards  were  unfurled  under  most  auspicious 
circumstances,  and  "  soon  shall  those  in  darkness  see  what  turn  their  affairs 
shall  take."  Moreover,  we  were  the  more  numerous,  and  God  has  said  "  our 
armies  shall  be  greater  in  number,"  and  so  we  were  bound  to  assist  the 
faithful  and  reward  the  religious. 

As  regards  Bid'at,  our  doctrine  is  that  Bid'at  is  whatever  has  been  in- 
troduced after  the  third  generation  from  Muhammad  and  is  absolutely  sinful. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  those  who  divide  it  into  good  and  bad, 
and  those  who  divide  it  into  five  kinds,  unless  as  appears  probable  they  mean 
to  consider  as  *^  good"  the  acts  of  the  pious  departed  which  were  optional, 
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mandubah^BJid  obligatory,  and  call  it  "bid'at,"  while  "bad"  refers  to  those 
acts  which  are  unlawful  or  prohibited.  There  is  no  harm  in  so  grouping 
them. 

Among  the  forms  of  sinful  bid*at  which  we  prohibit,  is  raising  one's  voice 
at  Az6n  time,  on  Friday  night,  during  the  Ramazan,  or  at  either  of  the  Tds 
(in  Makkah  we  set  aside  every  thing  connected  with  tazkir  and  tarkhim  as 
sinful  according  to  the  Divines  of  every  sect),  also  reading  the  Hadises  of 
Abii-Hurairah  before  the  Khatib  on  Fridays,  which  is  denounced  as  Bid'at 
in  the  Jami -U99aghir ;  assembling  on  certain  particular  occasions  to 
read  the  story  of  the  prophet's  birth  and  believing  that  it  is  a  special 
kind  of  prayer,  even  though  the  members  of  the  assembly  have  no 
knowledge  of  history.  There  is  no  precedent  for  this.  Again,  we  forbid 
people  taking  to  themselves  Pirs,  or  assembling  to  invoke  their  Pfrs ;  call- 
ing on  their  Pirs  with  a  loud  voice,  ofkrmgfdtihahs  to  them,  or  sQpking  to 
obtain  important  advantages  through  them.  For  example,  we  prohibit  the 
rdtib'US'JSamdn  and  the  rdtih-ul-hadddd  as  included  in  the  more  heinous 
form  of  shirk,  for  which  we  are  ready  to  battle. 

If  any  person  abandon  the  right  way,  follows  customs  which  are 
not  Sunnat  but  Bid*at,  and  subsequently  refuses  to  give  them  up,  he  is 
punished  by  the  Magistrate,  such  punishment  as  shall  seem  fit  until  he 
repents. 

We  do  not  prohibit  people  from  reading  frequently  pamphlets  com- 
posed from  extracts  of  the  Qor^  and  Sunnat ;  and  as  to  blessing  the  pro- 
phet, repeating  his  name,  &c.,  begging  pardon  from  God,  reading  the 
Qor4n,  &c.,  all  these  are  commanded  by  the  Law.  Whoever  exerts  himself 
in  such  duties  will  be  rewarded,  and  as  his  prayers  increase,  his  reward 
increases  in  a  greater  proportion, — provided  he  offers  them  up  according  to 
law,  without  changing  the  words  or  the  form  of  them.  For  God  has  said, 
"  Call  on  your  Lord  secretly  as  a  suppliant.*'  And  again,  **  God  has  beautiful 
names,  call  on  him  by  them."  The  Kitab-ul-lzkar  is  full  of  praises  of  Gt)d, 
whoever  is  a  seeker  of  his  God  can  be  so  with  this  book,  which  is  in  itself 
sufficient  for  religious  people. 

Among  those  things  which  we  prohibit  is  the  custom  of  reciting  verses 
in  praise  of  the  prophet,  and  at  the  same  time  blessing  him,  that  of  repeat- 
ing his  name  or  reading  it  after  Tarawlh  prayers  under  the  belief  that  it  is 
a  form  of  prayer.  Indeed,  multitudes  are  under  the  idea  that  this  is  a  custom 
undoubtedly  handed  down  from  our  ancestors,  and  hence  we  forbid  it.  But  the 
Tarawlh  itself  is  Sunnat,  and  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  assembling  to  read  it, 
or  even  in  repeating  it  very  often.  Another  form  of  Bid'at  is  the  custom 
of  reading  the  five  prayers,  which  are  /arz  after  the  close  of  Friday  in  the 
Bamaz&n.  This  has  been  prohibited  by  Ijma',  and  we  punish  it  most  severely. 
There  are  other  forms  of  Bid'at,  such  as  taking  the  name  oi  God  in  a  loud 
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Toicey  when  lifting  a  corpse  or  when  sprinkling  the  grave  with  water. 
No  authoritj  for  such  has  descended  from  the  pious  departed.  In  con- 
clusion, it  is  as  well  to  point  out  that  Shaikh  Al-Tartusi-al-Maghribl 
has  written  a  book  called  'Al-hais  ft-inkar-il-bida'  wal*hawadis,  and  that 
Abu  Shamah  al  Muqri  has  compiled  from  it  a  shorter  pamphlet,  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  earnest  in  their  faith. 

We  prohibit  those  forms  of  Bid'at  that  affect  religion  or  pious  works. 
Thus  drinking  coffee,  reciting  poetry,  praising  kings,  do  not  affect  religion 
or  pious  works  and  are  not  prohibited,  so  long  as  thej  are  not  mixed  up  with 
acts  of  the  nature  above  described,  neither  do  we  prohibit  Ttikdf  in  a 
mosque  in  the  belief  that  it  is  a  pious  act.  Thus  Hasan  told  'Omar  ibn  al 
Eha^ib,  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  that  he  had  sung  before  one  who  was 
better  than  he,  and  'Omar  allowed  him  to  sing. 

AIL  games  are  lawful.  Our  prophet  (may,  &e,)  allowed  Al-Habsh(  to 
play  in  his  mosque  on  the  Td  day.  So  it  is  lawful  to  chide  and  punish  per- 
8008  in  various  ways  ;  to  train  them  in  the  use  of  different  weapons ;  or  to 
use  anything  which  tends  to  encourage  warriors  in  battle,  such  as  a  war-drum. 
But  it  must  not  be  accompanied  with  musical  instruments.  These  are 
forbidden,  and  indeed  the  difference  between  them  and  a  war  drum  is  clear. 
However  the  Daff  is  allowed  at  marriages.  The  prophet  (may,  &c.)  has 
Bald, "  Impurity  has  descended  to  us  with  purity."  And  again,  "  tell  the  Jews 
that  our  faith  is  not  difficult.'* 

We  hold  that  Imam  bin  Qayam  and  his  Shaikh  are  true  Im&ms,  follow- 
ere  of  the  Ahl-us-Sunnat,  and  we  hold  their  writings  in  the  greatest  respect 
nve  that  as  regards  them  we  are  on  every  point  ghair^muqallid,  and  every 
one  of  U8  is  allowed  to  accept  or  reject  their  opinions,  or  the  opinions  of 
any  person  except  those  of  the  Prophet.  It  is  well  known  that  we  hold 
opinions  opposed  to  the  Im&ms  on  several  points.  Thus  as  regards  giving 
three  divorces  in  one  assembly,  in  one  sentence,  we  hold  it  obligatory 
following  the  four  Imams.  We  hold  waqf  proper,  vows  allowable,  and 
their  proper  performance  obligatory.  Among  the  many  forms  of  hiiTat 
which  we  forbid,  is  offering  up  F&tihahs  to  Firs  after  the  five  daily  prayera  ; 
lauding  them  immoderately,  and  seeking  conjunction  with  them  after  the 
manner  in  many  cities. 

Consolidating  prayers,  though  considered  by  some  as  a  most  pious  act, 
is  as  a  rule  a  temptation  towards  shirk,  though  persons  do  not  perceive  it. 
For  shirk  is  so  imperceptible,  that  people  are  often  unwittingly  guilty  of  it. 
If  not,  why  should  our  prophet  (may,  &c.)  have  sought  protection  from  it, 
m.,  "  O  Lord,  you  have  guarded  me  against  knowingly  committing  shirk. 
Pardon  me,  if  I  have  done  it  unwittingly.  To  you  are  known  the  most 
Mcret  things."  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  people  should  hold  to  these 
words,  and  avoid  shirk  as  much  as  possible.     And  'Omar  ibn  ul  Khattab 
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said,  "  The  handle  of  lelfiin,  that  beet  of  handles,  will  be  broken."  Then 
they  asked  "  when,"  and  he  answered,  when  some  Moslems  know  not  the 
state  of  ignorance  before  the  Prophet,  Ac.  For  these  will  do  shirk  and  jet 
believe  that  it  is  a  pious  act.  O  God,  guard  us  from  backsliding  and  grant 
that  our  faith  may  not  be  impaired ! 

This  is  a  short  account  of  the  heads  of  the  conversation  which,  as  al* 
ready  mentioned,  we  held  with  Husain  ul*Airat'i.  He  ofben  asked  us  to 
put  it  in  writing,  and  as  he  was  importunate,  I  have  done  so,  but  without 
referring  to  our  religious  books,  as  I  have  been  busily  employed  in  superin- 
tending matters  connected  with  the  Holy  War.  But  whoever  is  desirous 
of  knowing  our  belief,  let  him  come  to  us  at  Darayah,  and  he  will  see  what 
will  gladden  his  heart,  and  his  eyes  will  be  pleased  in  reading  the  compilations 
on  the  different  kinds  of  knowledge,  especially  the  Tafsirs  and  Hadiees.  He 
will  see  God  praised  in  a  pleasing  manner ;  the  assistance  He  gives  in  esta- 
blishing the  true  faith ;  the  kindness,  which  He  exerts  among  the  weak  and 
feeble,  between  inhabitants  and  travellers. 

We  do  not  deny  the  doctrines  of  pufls,  nor  the  purification  of  a  per- 
son's soul  from  the  stains  of  sin  in  deed  or  thought,  provided  the  person  who 
holds  them  is  firm  in  his  religious  observances,  and  treads  the  straight  road 
as  marked  out.  But  we  do  not  undertake  to  carry  it  out  in  all  our  acts 
and  deeds.  Nor  do  we  turn  towards,  ask  assistance,  or  beg  for  aid  from 
other  than  the  Lord  God,  to  whom  alone  we  turn  in  all  our  acts.  He  is 
our  Agent,  our  Master,  our  Deliverer.  May  peace  and  the  blessing  of  God 
be  upon  our  prince  Muhammad  and  on  his  family  and  his  companions  ! 

'Abdullah,  son  of  Muhammad,  son  of  'Abdul* Wahhab,  wrote  this  in 
Muharram,  1218.     [April,  1803,  A.  D.]. 


Notes  on  Sun&rg&oi^j  Eastern  Bengal, — By  Db.  J.  Wise,  Dhdkd* 

[With  a  plan  and  a  plate.] 

Sunarg&oD,  or,  as  the  Hindus  called  it,  Subamagram,  was  the  capital 
of  a  Hindu  principality  anterior  to  the  invasion  of  Muhammad  Bakhtyar 
Khilji,  A.  D.  1203«  At  the  date  of  the  invasion,  Lakshman  Sen,  of  the  Yai- 
dya  caste,  was  on  the  throne.  He  had  made  Nadi&  his  capital.  Defeated 
he  fled  to  the  residence  of  his  ancestor  Ballal  Sen  in  Bikrampdr,  and  either 
from  there  or  Sunarg&on  he  ruled  over  the  eastern  districts.  The  natives 
of  Bikrampur  still  point  out  with  pride  the  square  moat  of  his  palace,  whioh 
is  called  "  Ballal  Bari." 

The  next  thing  we  hear  of  regarding  this  part  of  the  country,  according 
to  Mr.   Taylor,*  is  that  it  was   governed  by  Muhammadan   Q&zis.     One 

•  Topography  of  Dacca,  page  67. 
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resided  at  Biknunpur,  a  second  at  Sunarg&on.  The  only  one  whose  name 
has  survived,  is  Pir  Adam,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Muhammadans  of 
DhiUd,  Adam  Shahid.* 

Local  tradition  represents  Ballal  Sen  as  ruling  at  Eampal,  about  a 
mile  from  where  the  tomb  now  is,  when  Pir  Adam  suddenly  appeared  with 
an  anny  and  caused  pieces  of  cow's  flesh  to  be  thrown  into  the  palace,  which 
so  enraged  the  monarch,  that  he  marched  against  his  enemy  and  killed  him 
while  at  prayers  on  the  spot  where  the  masjid  now  stands. 

The  Hindu  army  is  further  stated  to  have  been  totally  defeated  at 
'Abdullahpur,  a  few  miles  to  the  west.  It  would  appear  that  this  tale  has 
some  foundation  of  truth.  If  there  were  two  Ball&l  Sens,  the  later  one  the 
son  of  Lakshman  Sen,  the  difficulties  connected  with  this  part  of  the  history 
of  Bengal  disappears.  That  shortly  after  the  invasion  of  Bakhtyar 
Khilji  officers  of  his  penetrated  into  and  subdued  Eastern  Bengal  is  certain  ; 
for  if  we  follow  Muhammadan  historians,  we  find  that  in  A.  D.  1279  Tughril, 
or,  as  he  styled  himself.  Sultan  Mughisuddin,  was  Q-ovemor  of  Eastern 
Bengal,  and  his  seat  of  government  was  Sun4rg&on.  At  that  date  he  invaded 
Jajnagart*  or  Tiparah,  and  having  carried  off  much  treasure,  he  refused  to 
remit  any  of  it  to  Dihli. 

The  reigning  monarch  Ghiyasuddin  Balban  sent  an  army  against  his 
insubordinate  deputy.  It  was  defeated.  A  second  shared  the  same  fate. 
The  emperor  then  marched  in  person  against  the  rebel,  and  occupied 
Sunargaon,  having  been  joined  in  his  advance  by  Dhinwaj  B^,^  zamindar 
of  the  city,  with  all  his  troops.  Tughril  fled,  but  was  overtaken  and  slain, 
A.  D.  1282.  Having  heard  of  the  death  of  his  enemy,  Balban  returned  to 
Sundrg&on,  and  put  every  one  of  Tughril*s  family  and  his  principal  adherents 
to  death.  Not  content  with  this  barbarity,  the  historians  record  that  he 
executed  a  hundred  faqirs  with  their  Qalandar,  because  they  had  instigated 
Tughrirs  rebellion,  and  had  accepted  from  him  three  mane  of  gold  to 
m^infaj-m  their  society. 

Balban,  having  subdued  the  district,^conferred  the  ensigpis  of  royalty  on 

*  His  tomb  at  a  villagfe  called  Qazl-qa^bfih,  south  of  Riqabi  Baz^  in  Bikrampdr.  It  was 
■nrroimded  by  a  wsU  and  put  in  thorough  repair  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  For  centu- 
ries a  lamp  was  placed  every  mght  on  his  gprave ;  but  the  gpreater  enlightenment  of  the 
pnsent  day,  under  Far^zf  instruction,  has  put  a  stop  to  such  profane  rites.  A^oining  is  a 
aiz-domed  maqid,  with  beautiftd  carved  stone  and  brick-work  in  the  interior.  The  in- 
aeription  bears  the  name  of  Jalaluddln  Fath  Shah,  and  the  date  is  A.  H.  888  (1488) ;  tnde 
J.  A.  S.  B.  for  1878,  p.  286. 

t  The  modom  tradition  in  IHparah  is  that  the  old  name  of  the  district  was  Miiz- 
nagar,  or  the  '*  dty  of  ships."  This  is  evidently  founded  on  the  circumstance  that,  at  a 
much  later  period,  the  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  nawara,  or  imperial  fleets  was  derived 
firom  lands  in  this  district. 

X  This  is  probably  the  same  person  as  Dhinig  Madhub,  who  is  believed  to  have  boon 
a  grandson  of  BalUU  Sen. 
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his  second  son  Bughra  KhAn,  or  N&9iraddin  Mahrndd,  and  returned  to 
DiUi,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died. 

Boghra  Khin  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  Bengal  hj  his  sons, 
who  resided  chiefly  at  Lak*hnauti  About  A.  D.  1318,  Shihibuddin  Bughri 
8hah  obtained  the  throne.  His  reign  is  believed  to  have  been  short.  His 
brother  Ghiyasuddin  Bahidur  deposed  him,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Bahadur  Shah.  The  deposed  monarch  retired  to  Dihli,  and  secured  the 
intervention  of  Ghijasuddin  Tughluqshah  on  his  behalf.  In  1323,  the 
emperor  in  person  advanced  with  an  armj  to  SunirgdoQ.  The  usurper 
submitted,  and  was  sent  with  a  rope  round  his  neck  to  Dilhi.  An  adopted 
son  of  the  emperor,  Fath  Kh&n,  was  left  in  charge  of  SunargioQ  with  the 
title  of  Bahram  Khan.  He  is  said  to  have  ruled  his  province  *'  with  much 
equity  and  propriety*'  for  fourteen  years.  His  death,  which  occurred  at 
Sunargao9,  is  fixed  at  A.  H.  739  (A.  D.  1338).  From  other  sources, 
however,  we  learn  that  Bahadur  Sh4h  struck  coins  at  Sunargaoa  in  A.  D. 
1327,  on  which  he  acknowledges  himself  a  vassal  of  Muhammad  Tughluq. 
Two  years  afterwards,  the  coins  bear  the  impress  of  his  own  name.  It  is 
conjectured  that  on  the  accession  of  Muhammad  Tughluq,  A.  D.  1325,  he 
reinstated  Bahadur  Shah  in  the  government  of  Sun&rgaoQ,  and  that  having 
rebelled  again  he  was  again  defeated,  and  this  time  put  to  death.  His  dead 
body,  Ibn  Batd^ah  tells  us,  was  flayed,  his  skin  stripped,  and  in  this  state 
circulated  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  as  a  warning  to  other  governors. 
It  was  probably  at  this  later  date  that  Bahr4m  Khan  was  elevated  to  the 
government  of  Sunargdo^. 

In  the  following  year,  Bengal  revolted  from  Muhammad  Tughluq.  The 
revolt  was  headed  by.  Fakhruddin  Mub&rak,  who  had  been  '  sil&hd4r'  or 
armour-bearer,  to  Bahram  Khiin,  and  who  now  assumed  the  title  of  Shfih. 
Qadar  Khan,  Governor  of  Lak'hnauti,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  advanced 
towards  Sunarg4on  and  totally  defeated  Fakhruddin,  and  took  possession  of 
Sunargdon.  Fakhruddin,  though  a  fugitive,  did  not  remain  idle.  He  sent 
emissaries  into  the  city  who  bribed  the  soldiers  to  kill  Qadar  Kh&n  under 
the  promise  of  distributing  the  treasure  among  them.  The  soldiers  murder- 
ed their  commander,  and  Fakhruddin  returning  put  to  death  the  wives  and 
dependents  of  his  rival.  From  A.  D.  1339  to  1349,  Mubarak  Sh4h  held 
undisputed  rule  over  Sunargaon.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ikhtiyaruddin 
Ghazi  Shfih,  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 

.  In  1341,  Ibn  Bafutah  travelled  in  Bengal,  and  visited  Sunirgaon  but 
he  gives  us  no  description  of  the  city.  He  narrates  that  ShaidA,  formerly 
a  faqir,  having  been  appointed  naib  of  Satg6oi>,  revolted  and  fled  to  Sunir* 
gaou.  Fakhruddin  sent  an  army  to  besiege  the  city  ;  but  the  inhabitants 
afraid  for  their  lives,  seized  the  unfortunate  Shaidi,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to 
the  king  who  put  him  to  death. 
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Ghizi  Shall  succambed  to  Shamsuddin  Iljas  Shah,  who  struck  coins  in 
Sadiigaoo  from  753  to  758  A.  H.  (A.  D.  1352  to  1356).  It  was  during 
his  reign  that  the  independence  of  Bengal  was  for  the  first  time  recognised 
at  DihlL 

On  the  coins  Sun&rgaop  is  designated  *'  Hazrat  i  Jal41,"  a  title  after- 
wards  given  to  Mu*azzamAb&d,*  which  was  made  the  mint  city,  probably  in 
the  reign  of  Sikandar  Shah,  son  of  Shamsuddin.  The  name  of  Mu'azzam- 
^bad  is  found  on  coins  from  1358  to  1379  ;  but  others  with  the  name  of 
^kandar  Shah,  and  stamped  at  Sunargaon,  with  the  years  from  1355  to 
1362  marked  on  them,  have  been  deciphered. 

In  1367,  Ghiyasuddin,  son  of  the  reigning  monarch,  rebelled  and  fled  to 
Sanargaon ;  there  he  collected  an  army  and  marched  against  his  father. 
The  two  armies  met  at  Qowalp4r&,  near  Ja'farganj,  in  the  Dhak4  district, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Jabuni.  The  father 
was  carried  o£P  the  field  mortally  wounded.  Eighty  yearsf  ago,  his  tomb 
was  still  pointed  out  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ghiyasuddin,  whose  title  was 
A'zam  Shah,  ascended  the  throne.  He  is  chiefly  famous  for  his  correspon* 
dance  with  the  poet  H&fiz,  whom  he  tried  to  induce  to  come  and  reside  at 
lus  court.  It  \s  this  monarch's  tomb  that  is  still  shown  at  Sun&rg&09  {pide 
below  and   pi.  YIII). 

Snn4rgfioQ  in  the  14th  century  seems  to  have  been  renowned  for  holy 
and  learned  men,  and  history  informs  us  that  Jait  Mai  ( Jaliluddin),  when 
he  abandoned  the  Hindu  religion,  summoned  from  Sunirgaop  Shaikh  Zahid, 
to  instruct  him  in  the  doctrines  of  Islam  and  direct  him  in  the  management 
of  luB  kingdom. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  Sunarg&on  swarmed  with  pirs, 
fjEiqira,  and  other  religious  mendicants,  to  a  greater  extent  perhaps  than  any 
other  Indian  city.  Amidst  the  ruins  and  forest  of  modern  Sunarg&on 
natives  assert  that  at  least  150  "  gaddis"  of  faqirs  are  distinguishable. 
Why  they  shoidd  have  resorted  to  this  distant  city,  is  difficult  to  explain. 
In  1582,  the  kh&li9ah,  or  exchequer,  lands  of  Bengal  were  settled  by 

*  Aboat  twelve  miles  north-west  of  SunargloQ,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Brahma- 
patra,  is  an  old  village,  which  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  parganahs  of  Sirk&r  Sunibgaou, 
called  Mn'azzampiir,  which  Mr.  Bloohmann  identifies  with  Mu'zzamabad.  The  only  old 
building  there  now  is  the  Dargih  of  Sh&h  Langar.  It  attracts  Muhammadan  pilgrims 
fitom  long  distances,  who  make  offerings  on  a  stone  which  is  believed  to  bear  the  holy 
man's  fbot-print. 

t  The  tomb  of  this  monarch  is,  I  believe,  still  shown  in  the  famous  Adinah  mosqne  at 
P^nah,  built  by  him.  The  tradition,  however,  in  this  District  is  that  he  was  boned  whero 
he  felL  On  the  west  of  Ja'farganj,  where  the  Jaboni  flows  at  the  present  time,  stood  a 
village  called  Qotoah,  where  a  Dargih  of  Sikandar  Shih,  and  a  langarkhanah,  or  hospital, 
erected  by  Jah^ngir,  are  said  to  have  been.  The  '<  oldest  inhabitant"  is  positive,  how- 
ever,  that  this  dargiih  was  that  of  a  fiiqir,  and  not  that  of  a  king. 
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B&jah  Todar  Mai.  The  ninth  sirkar  was  SundrgaoQ.  Its  boundaries  were 
the  Brahmaputra  on  the  west^  Silhat  on  the  north,  and  the  then  indepen- 
dent principality  of  Tiparah  on  the  east.  It  included  the  present  large 
parganah  of  Bikrampur  in  Dhak4,  Baldak'hal,  Dak'hin  Shahb4zpur,Daaderay 
Chandpur  in  Tiparah,  and  Jogdiah  in  Noakh41i. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  city  of  Dhak4  was  included  in  the  seventh 
sirkar,  that  of  Bazuha. 

In  1586,  Mr.  Ralph  Fitch  visited  Sunfirgaoci.  He  is  the  only  English 
traveller  who  has  left  any  description  of  it.  He  found  the  country  in  a  very 
unsettled  state.  The  great  city  of  Sripore*  at  the  junction  of  the  Megna 
and  Padda  or  Kirtumn&s&  was  in  rebellion  under  its  chaudharf  or  chief- 
ms^strate  against  the  reigning  monarch  '*  Zibaldim  Echebar"  (Jalaluddin 
Akbar). 

From  Sripore  Mr.  Fitch  proceeded  to  Sunarg&oQ,  which  was  only  five 
leagues  distant.     "  King  Isacan"  (Tea  Khan)  then  ruled  the  city. 

Owing  to  the  incursions  of  Portuguese  and  Mag  marauders,  the  seat  of 
the  Muhammadan  government  was  transferred  from  BSjmahall  to  Dh&k4  in 
1608.  It  is  interesting  to  mark  how  the  name  of  Sun&rgaon  now  disappears 
from  the  writings  of  the  early  European  travellers,  and  that  of  Dhaka  takes 
its  place,  it  is  not  named  by  Linschoten  (1589),  and  Sir  T.  Roe  (1615)  men- 
tions that  the  chief  cities  of  Bengal  were  "  Eajmahall  and  Dekaka."  Sir  J. 
Herbert  (1630),  however,  includes  Sunirgaon  with  Bucola,  Seriepore,  and 
Chatigam,  among  "  the  rich  and  well-peopled  towns  upon  the  Ganges."  Man- 
delsloe  (1639)  writes  of  *'  Rajmahall,  Kaka  or  Daka,  Philipatum,  and  Sati- 
gam."  In  the  "  Cosmographie"  of  Peter  Heylyn,  published  in  1657, 
Sunargdon  is  placed  on  an  island  in  the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  city  little  is  known,  but  the  following  fact 
I  have  ascertained.  Sayyid  Ghulam  Mustafa,  the  representative  of  a  family 
which  has  held  "14kharij,"  or  rent-free,  land  at  Sa'dipur  close  to  Sundrgdop  for 
several  centuries,  possesses  a  most  interesting  document  which  affords  insight 
into  the  fate  of  the  city.  This  document,  or  *  mahzamamah,*  is  a  petition  from 
his  ancestor  to  the  emperor,  soliciting  a  renewal  of  the  sanad  by  which  the 
property  was  held.  It  is  signed  by  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sunargdon, 
and  endorsed  with  the  seals  of  two  Qazis  of  the  city.  The  witnesses  testify 
from  their  own  observation  that  SunargiioQ  was  pillaged  by  the  Mags,  and 
that  all  the  papers  belonging  to  the  Sa'dlpdr  family  were  carried  off.  Un- 
fortunately this  petition  has  no  date  to  it ;  but  the  sanad  sent  in  reply, 

*  Near  R£j&b£|rf,  where  these  two  great  rivers  meet,  an  island  called  Srfpdr  has 
always  existed.  There  is  stdll  a  tradition  that  it  was  formerly  a  plaoe  of  great  trade.  At 
the  present  day,  this  island  has  joined  on  to  the  main  land  and  is  called  Sripdr  Tek* 
i  e.,  Sripiir  Point.  There  was  formerly  a  costom-hoiue  here^  where  #ayw*>  or  transit 
duties  were  collected  by  the  government. 
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dgned  by  Sb&h  Jahan,  bears  the  date  A.  H.  1033  (A.  D.  1623).  As  Jah4n- 
gir  was  then  reigning,  his  son  Shdh  Jahan  probably  signed  for  his  father. 
This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  words  *'  A'la  Hazrat/'  which  are  used 
to  distinguish  the  monarch. 

From  that  date  until  the  present,  nothing  is  recorded  of  SunirgaoQ.  In 
Major  Renneirs  '*  Memoir/'  published  in  1785,  he  describes  the  city  as 
having  "  dwindled  to  a  village."  In  1809,  Dr.  Buchanan  came  to  this  part 
of  the  country  with  the  intention  of  visiting  Sun&rgaou.  The  parganah* 
he  found  was  called  SunargdoQ ;  but  he  was  told  that  its  proper  name  was 
Udhabganj.f  He  was  also  informed  that  Subarnagr^m,  or  Sunargaoo, 
had  been  swept  entirely  away  by  the  Brahmaputra,  and  had  been  situated  a 
little  south  from  where  the  custom  house  of  Kal^gdchhi  now  stands.  This 
information  was  very  incorrect.  The  city  that  tradition  places  south  of 
Edlagachhi  was  Sripur,  and  is  nearly  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Sunargaon. 
Sun^gaog  is  often  mentioned  by  Muhammadan  historians  ;  but  Mr. 
Blochmann  informs  me  that  it  is  not  described  by  any  of  them.  By  Ibu 
Batotah  it  is  designated  as  *'  impregnable,"  or,  as  the  word  may  be  also 
rendered,  **  inaccessible.**  On  his  arrival  at  Sun&rgaon,  Ibn  Batotah  found  a 
junk  preparing  to  sail  for  Java,  which  proves  that  even  in  the  14ith  century 
it  must  have  been  a  mart  of  some  importance. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Ralph  Fitch, "  Merchant  of  London,*'  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  only  extant  account  of  the  city.  He  writes  :  "  Sunargdon  is  a  town 
five  leagues  from  Sripore,  where  there  is  the  best  and  finest  cloth  made  of 
cotton  that  is  in  all  India.  The  chief  king  of  all  these  countries  is  called 
Isacan,  and  he  is  chief  of  all  the  other  kings,  and  he  is  a  great  friend  to  all 
Christians.  The  houses  here,  as  they  lie  in  most  part  of  India,  are  very  Ut-* 
tie,  and  covered  with  straw,  and  have  a  few  mats  round  about  the  walls  and 
the  door,  to  keep  out  the  tigers  and  the  foxes  ;  many  of  the  people  are  very 
rich.  Here  they  will  eat  no  fiesh,  nor  kill  no  beast ;  they  live  on  rice,  milk, 
and  fruits.  They  go  with  a  little  cloth  before  them,  and  all  the  rest  of  their 
body  is  naked.  Great  store  of  cotton  cloth  goeth  from  hence,  and  much 
rice,  wherewith  they  serve  all  India,  Ceylon,  Pegu,  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and 
many  other  places.'* 

About  the  same  period,  according  to  the  Aln-i-Akbari,  sirkar  Sunar- 
gaon was  renowned  for  the  very  beautiful  cloth  called  khaqah,  fabricated 
there,  and  also  for  a  large  reservoir  of  water  in  the  town  of  Kay&rah  Sundar, 
which  gave  a  peculiar  whiteness  to  the  cloth  washed  in  it. 

Modern  Sundrgdon. — The  following  account  of  the  old  buildings  of 
Simargaon  was  the  result  of  a  visit  made  in  January,  1872.  It  includes  a 
description  of  all  that  are  knovm  to  the  residents. 

*  Kontgomery  Martin's  Eastern  Bengal,  vol.  III.,  page  43. 

t  Udhabgaig  is  a  village,  aboat  a  mile  east  of  Sun&rgion  on  the  MinaklilU  River. 
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I. — P6neh  Pir  Barg&h,  in  Mahallah  Bdg*halp^r. — It  is  in  a  very  ruin- 
ons  state.  The  wall  surrounding  the  enclosure  has  fallen  down  in'places^ 
and  several  large  jungle  trees  grow  close  to  the  tombs,  and  will  ultimately 
destroy  them.  The  sepulchres  of  these  five  Pirs  are  placed  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  are  raised  about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  The  river  Brahma- 
putra must  in  former  days  have  flowed  past  them.  It  was  at  one  time 
intended  to  cover  the  tombs  with  a  roof,  but  the  pillars  never  rose  higher 
than  a  few  feet.  The  age  of  those  graves,  the  names  of  the  holy  men,  and 
the  country  whence  they  came,  are  unknown  to  fame ;  the  natives  are 
satisfied  by  telling  that  they  came  from  the  *  pachhim,'  i,  e,,  west,  and  they 
cannot  understand  why  anybody  should  wish  to  know  more.  At  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  enclosure  is  a  small  uninteresting  mosque,  which,  like  the 
tombs,  is  rapidly  falling  into  ruin. 

This  dargih  is  considered  so  sacred  that  even  Hindus  Balaam  aa  they 
pass,  and  Muhammadan  pilgrims  resort  to  it  from  great  distances.  There 
are  only  two  other  shrines  to  which  Muhammadans  make  pilgrimages  in 
Eastern  Bengal — one  is  the  tomb  of  Shah  'All  at  Mlrpiir,  a  few  miles  north 
of  Dhakd ;  the  other  is  the  darg^h  of  Pir  Badr  Auliya  at  Cha^gdon.  The 
latter  is  the  patron  saint  of  all  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  boatmen  and  fisher- 
men  in  Eastern  Bengal. 

II. — About  five  hundred  yards  touth-east,  on  the  edge  of  a  filthy 
trench  called  ''  Mag  Dighi,"  is  the  tomb  of  Ghiyasuddin  A'zam  Shah, 
king  of  Bengal,  and  correspondent  of  the  poet  H&fiz.  This  tomb  has 
fallen  to  pieces.  The  iron  clamps  that  bound  the  slabs  together  have 
rusted,  and  the  roots  of  trees  have  undermined  the  massive  stones.  This 
mausoleum  formerly  consisted  of  a  ponderous  stone  which  occupied  the  cen- 
tre, surrounded  by  pillars  about  five  feet  in  height.  These  stones  are  all 
beautifully  carved,  and  the  comers  of  the  slabs  and  the  arabesque  tracery 
are  as  perfect  as  the  day  they  lefb  the  workman's  hands.  The  stones  are 
formed  of  hard,  almost  black,  basalt.     Vide  pi.  YIII.* 

At  the  head  is  a  prostrate  sandstone  pillar  half  buried  in  earth.  It  was 
apparently  used,  when  erect,  as  a  chirdghddn,  or  stand  for  a  light. 

This  tomb  might  be  easily  repaired,  and  the  cost  of  doing  so  would  be 
inconsiderable.  There  is  no  old  building  in  Eastern  Bengal  which  gives  a 
better  idea  of  Muhammadan  taste  than  this  ruined  sepulchre  ;  and  there  is 
none,  when  properly  repaired,  which  would  so  long  defy  the  ravages  of  time. 
The  Muhammadans  of  Sun&rg&on  are  too  poor  to  reconstruct  it  themselvesi. 
They  take  great  pride  in  showing  it,  although  they  know  nothing  about  it 
but  the  name  of  the  Sultan  who  is  buried  there,  and  they  take  every  care 
that  none  of  the  stones  are  carried  off.  Unless  Government  undertakes  the  re* 
erection  of  this  handsome  tomb,  it  is  not  likely  that  anything  will  ever  be  done. 

*  The  lithograph  was  made  fhxm  a  photograph  taken  by    Mr.   W.  Brennand, 
Principal  of  the  Dhiki  College. 
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What  inereases  the  surprise  of  the  visitor  at  seeing  this  tomb  is  the 
contrast  between  these  beautifully  carved  stones  strewing  the  bank  of  a  filthy 
hole  and  the  wild  luxuriance  of  the  surrounding  forest.  In  close  proximity 
are  various  tombs,  reported  to  be  those  of  the  monarch's  ministers.  The 
roots  of  trees  have  destroyed  them,  and  nothing  now  remains  to  mark  the 
spot  except  the  brick  "  pushta,'*  which  preserves  the  mounds  from  being 
washed  away. 

III. — ^The  village  of  Magrap^ra  is  considered  by  the  natives  of  Sunar- 
gaon  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  It  has  in  its  immediate  neighbour* 
hood  several  undoubtedly  old  buildings,  and  within  a  short  distance  is  an 
eminence  which  still  bears  the  name  of  "  Damdamah,"  or  fort.  This  mound, 
which  has  a  magnificent  tamarind  tree  growing  on  its  top,  is  circular,  but 
no  traces  of  fortifications  are  visible.  It  has  been  used  for  many  years  by 
the  Mahammadans  as  their  '  'Ashurkhanah'  during  the  Muharram.  On  the 
tenth  day,  all  the  garlands  and  ornaments  that  are  made  in  place  of  tdziyah* 
are  here  collected  and  admired  by  the  people* 

In  the  small  market  of  Magrlpa^a  is  the  tomb  of  Munna  Shah  Darwfsh. 
At  the  foot,  a  light  is  always  burned  at  night.  Every  orthodox  Muham- 
madan  as  he  passes  the  tomb  stops  and  mutters  a  prayer.  This  saint,  about 
whom  nothing  is  known,  is  said  to  have  lived  at  the  same  time  as  the  m6re 
famous  Pir  whose  tomb  stands  a  little  to  the  north.  This  latter  is  called  the 
dargah  of  Khundkar  Muhammad  Yusuf*  It  contains  the  tombs  of  the 
saint,  of  his  father,  and  of  his  wife.  It  consists  of  two  elongated  dome^ 
roofed  buildings,  each  surmounted  by  two  pinnacles  covered  with  or  formed 
of  gold. 

If  any  attempt  is  made  to  steal  the  balls,  the  residents  assert  that  the 
thief  will  certainly  be  struck  blind.  Some  hardened  sinner,  however,  has  of 
late  years  succeeded  in  cutting  off  one ;  but  the  believers  in  this  tale  cannot 
tell  what  his  fate  was.  These  tombs  are  destitute  of  any  ornament  inside. 
They  are  kept  scrupulously  dean,  and  are  covered  with  sheets,  on  which 
devotees  throw  a  few  pith«necklaces.  When  a  ryot  has  reaped  an  unusually 
abundant  harvest,  he,  in  gratitude,  presents  a  few  bundles  of  ripe  rice  at  the 
tomb.  If  any  calamity,  as  the  illness  of  a  member  of  his  family,  is  threaten* 
ing,  he  brings  rice,  or  ''  batdsa,"  and  prays  the  saint  to  avert  the  affliction. 
Hindus  are  as  confident  of  the  efficacy  of  this  propitiatory  offering,  and  as 
frequently  employ  it  as  the  Muhammadans, 

Close  to  the  tombs  is  a  modern  Masjid  with  a  "  kitabah,"  or  inscription, 
dated  A.  H.  1112  (A.  D.  1700).  It  was  probably  erected  by  the  Pir 
Muhammad  Yusuf.  Facing  the  mosque  is  a  small  grave-yard,  enclosed  by  a 
brickwall.  The  graves  are  numerous,  but  none  are  of  any  celebrity. 
Inserted  in  the  wall  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  entrance  is  a  large,  bhvok 
stone   (2  feet  by  \\).    The  natives  beUcve  that  if  a  person  hi^  lost  any 
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property,  he  has  only  to  put  a  coating  of  lime  on  this  stone  and  he  will  infalli- 
bly get  the  property  back.  It  was  covered  with  an  inch  and  three  quarters 
of  lime  at  the  date  it  was  examined.  On  scraping  off  the  plaster  a  beautiful 
Tughra  inscription  was  found,  with  the  name  Jalaluddin  Fath  Shah,  A.  H. 
889  (A.  D.  1484).*  This  is  the  oldest  inscription  discovered  in  the  Dhaka 
district,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  on  Adam  Shahid*s  tomb  in  BikrampUFy 
which  bears  the  same  king's  name  and  the  date,  A.  H.  888. 

On  the  roadside  near  Magr&para  are  two  other  inscribed  stones.  The 
writing  on  both  is  continuous.  It  includes  the  name  and  title  of  'Ala-ud-> 
din  HusainShah,  A.  H.  919  (A.  D.  1613). t 

Close  to  the  tomb  above  mentioned  is  a  ruined  gateway  called  the 
'' Naubatkh^nah,"  where  musical  instruments  were  sounded  morning  and 
evening  to  announce  to  travellers  and  faqirs  that  a  place  of  shelter  was  at  hand. 
At  the  back  of  the  mosque  are  the  ruins  of  a  house  called  the  ''  Tahwil,"  or 
treasury,  where,  within  the  memory  of  many  living,  feasts  were  given  by  the 
superintendent,  or  mutawalli,  of  the  mosque.  The  present  holder  of  this  post 
is  too  poor  to  entertain  anybody.  Still  further  to  the  north-west  are  the  ruins 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  Khundkars.  It  is  only  within  late  years  that  this 
building,  which  had  an  upper  room  at  each  end,  has  become  uninhabitable. 
The  last  residents  taught  boys  to  recite  the  Qoran.  Now-a-days  no  educa- 
tion is  given  in  any  part  of  Sun&rg&on  to  Muhammadans. 

In  the  Mahallah  north  of  Magr&pdra,  called  Gohatta,  is  the  tomb  of  a 
very  celebrated  Pir,  known  as  Shiih  'Abdul  'Ala,  alw  Ponkai  Diwan.  It  is 
narrated  that  he  retired  to  the  forest,  where  he  sat  for  twelve  years  so 
absorbed  in  his  devotions  that  he  was  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time. 
When  found,  he  had  to  be  dug  out  of  the  mound  the  white-ants  (popka)  had 
raised  around  him,  and  which  reached  to  his  neck.  The  same  story  is  told 
of  Valmiki  the  ss^e,  and  of  others.  This  Pir  must  have  died  near  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  as  his  son  Shdh  Imam  Bakhsh  alias  Chulu  Miyan  came, 
within  the  recollection  of  many  living,  from  Silhaf  to  die  at  Sundrgaon. 
Father  and  son  lie  buried  close  together.  At  the  head  of  the  former  is 
placed  the  lattice-stone  on  which  he  spent  his  memorable  twelve  years.  The 
tombs  are  otherwise  of  no  interest.  They  are  merely  mud  heaps  kept 
carefully  clean  and  covered  over  with  a  grass  thatch. 

In  this  same  quarter  a  very  large  mosque  formerly  stood  which  was 
believed  to  have  been  built  by  the  kings.  It  fell  into  ruins,  and  the  proprie- 
tor sold  the  bricks  to  Hindiis  of  Narayanganj.  Muhammadans  extenuate 
this  offence  by  asserting  that  the  proprietor,  who  was  a  pensioned  deputy- 
ms^strate,  was  insane  when  he  did  it.  The  foundations  even  are  being 
dug  up.    The  walls  had  been  eight  feet  thick.    The  remains  of  one  of  the 

•  Vide  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1873,  Part  I,  p.  285. 
t  Vide  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1872,  Part  I,  p.  333. 
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"  mihiabs**  still  standing,   proved  that  the  interior  had  been  ornamented 
bj  carved  bricks ;  no  inscription  was  to  be  found. 

IV. — On  the  road  side  east  of  Magrapara  is  a  small  mosque,  called  the 
Tusufganj  Masjid.  It  is  rapidly  going  to  pieces,  as  the  dome  is  covered 
with  masses  of  pfpal  trees,  whose  roots  have  penetrated  into  the  interior. 
Its  walls  are  6  feet  \\  inches  thick,  which  accounts  for  its  standing  erect 
so  long. 

V. — ^Beyond  the  village  of  HabSbpur,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
KMid,  is  the  tomb  of ''  Pagla  S&hib,"  a  very  insignificant  building.  Various 
stories  are  told  of  the  reason  this  Fir  received  such  a  singular  name.  One 
18  that  he  became  '^  mast,"  or  light-headed,  from  the  intensity  of  his  devotions. 
Another,  that  he  was  a  great  thief-catcher,  that  he  nailed  every  thief  he 
caught  to  a  wall,  and  then  beheaded  him.  Having  strung  several  heads 
together,  he  threw  them  into  an  adjoining  "  khal,"  which  has  ever  since 
been  known  as  the  mtmda  mdldy  i.  e,  necklace  of  heads.  This  tomb  is  so 
venerated  that  parents,  Hindu  and  Muhammadan,  dedicate  at  the  tomb  the 
*^  chonji,"  or  qaeue,  of  their  child  when  dangerously  ill.  A  little  further  on» 
the  road  crosses  a  nalah  by  a  very  fine  Muhammadan  bridge  of  great  age. 
It  is  generally  called  the  Kampani  ke  ganj  kd  pul. 

VI. — In  a  quarter  near  this,  called  Bari  Makhlas,  is  a  comparatively 
modem  mosqae,  erected  by  Shaikh  Gharibullah,  a  former  janchand^r,  or 
examiner  of  cloth,  to  the  Company.  It  bears  the  date  A.  H.  1182  (A.  D. 
1768),  and  it  is  still  used  by  the  Muhammadans  living  in  the  neighboui-^ 
hood.  Its  pinnacles  are  made  of  glazed  pottery,  but  the  building  generally 
is  plain  and  devoid  of  interest. 

VII. — Pain&m,  although  a  most  singular  village,  possesses  few  ancient 
buildings*  There  is,  however,  a  fine  Muhammadan  bridge  of  three  arches, 
called  the  Dallalpur  pul,  over  which  the  road  goes  to  the  Kampani  kd  kofhi. 
The  roadway  is  very  steep.  It  is  formed  of  bricks  arranged  in  circles  of 
about  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  adjoining  bridge  leading  into  Painam 
village  is  made  in  the  same  way.  These  circles  of  bricks  are  kept  in  place 
by  several  large  pillars  of  basalt  laid  flat  at  the  toe  or  rise  of  the  bridges. 

The  old  Kampani  kd  kofhi  is  a  quadrangular  two-storied,  native,  brick 
building,  with  an  arcaded  court-yard  inside.  It  was  a  hired  house,  and  is 
now  occupied  by  Hindu  karmakars,  or  smiths. 

In  the  one  street  of  Pain&m  is  a  modem  and  very  ugly  temple  of  Shiva, 
ornamented  with  niunerous  pinnacles. 

In  Aminpiir  the  ruins  of  the  abode  of  the  royal  krori^  or  tax-gatherer,  is 
shown.  Like  all  old  mins,  it  is  said  to  contain  fabulous  treasures  protected 
by  most  venomous  snakes.  A  descendant  of  this  family  still  resides  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Close  to  his  residence  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  Hindii 
building,  the  only  one  existing  in  Sunirgaon.     It  is  caUed  "  jhikoti,"  a 
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term  applied  to  a  building  with  an  elongated  dome  roof  formed  of  concrete, 
and  with  the  walls  pierced  with  numerous  openings.  It  was  formerly  used 
for  religious  purposes. 

YIII. — In  the  division  called  Gk>&ldih,  which  consists  of  dense  and 
impenetrable  jungle  traversed  by  a  few  foot-paths,  are  two  mosques.  The 
first  is  called  'Abdul  Hamid*s  Masjid.  It  is  in  good  preservation,  being  a 
comparatively  modern  structure.  Its  "kitabah*'  bears  the  date  A.  H. 
1116,  (A.  D.  1705). 

About  a  hundred  yards  to  the  south  is  the  oldest  mosque  in  Sun&rgaog. 
The  residents  call  it  the  purdnd,  or  old,  Go&ldih  mosque.  Its  kitdbah  had 
fallen  out,  but  had  been  carefully  preserved  in  the  interior.  On  this  stone 
is  inscribed  the  name  of  'Ala-uddin  Husain  Sh&h,  A.  H.  925  (A.  D.  1519).* 
This  curious  old  mosque  is  fast  going  to  ruin  ;  pipal  trees  are  growing 
luxuriantly  on  the  dome,  which  is  cracked,  and  will  soon  fall  in,  and  creepers 
are  clinging  to  the  outside  walls  and  aiding  in  the  destruction. 

It  is  built  of  red  brick.  Its  exterior  was  formerly  ornamented  by 
finely  carved  bricks  in  imitation  of  flowers,  but  neglect  and  the  lapse  of 
centuries  haslefb  few  uninjured.  The  interior  is  16^  feet  square.  The 
square  walls,  as  they  ascend,  become  transformed  into  an  octagon.  At  each 
comer  are  quarter  domes  or  arches,  and  from  the  intermediate  space  or 
"  pendentive*'  the  dome  rises.  As  usual  there  are  three  '*  mihrabs."  The 
centre  one  is  formed  of  dark  basaltic  stones,  beautifully  carved  and  orna- 
mented with  arabesque  work.  The  two  side  ones  are  of  brick,  boldly  cut 
and  gracefully  arranged.  The  bricks  in  the  archways  have  been  ground 
smooth  by  manual  labour,  and  have  not  been  moulded.  The  pillars  at  the 
doorways  are  sandstone,  evidently  the  plunder  of  eome  Hindu  shrine. 
Until  twenty  years  ago  this  mosque  was  used  for  worship.  The  khadim, 
or  servant,  having  died,  no  care  was  taken  of  the  building,  and  the  dome 
threatened  to  fall  in,  so  that  worshippers  migrated  to  the  modem  mosque. 

As  they  do  at  all  the  old  buildings  in  Sun^gdoQ,  Hindus  Molaam  aa 
they  pass  this  Masjid 

IX. — ^Beneath  a  ^  giilar,"  or  wild  fig  tree,  near  Sa'dipiir  is  a  mound  with 
a  large  stone  inscribed  in  Tughri  characters.  Where  it  came  from,  or  to 
what  it  belonged,  no  one  knew.  In  the  inscription  the  name  of  Sulfan 
NAgimddin  Nu9rat  Shah,  A.  H.  929  (A.  D.  1623),  is  written.t 

This  stone  was  carefully  removed  and  deposited  in  a  place  of  safety  at 
Sa'dipur. 

X. — ^The  only  other  memorial  of  former  days  worth  mentioning  is  the 
large  KhaQnagar  tank,  south  of  PainAm.  It  covers  9}  acres.  The  age 
of  this  reservoir  is  unknown.    A  few  bricks  on  the  west  side  are  evidently 

•  Fide  J.  A  S.  B.,  1873,  Ptut  I,  p.  296. 
t  F«ie  J.  A  S.  B.,  1872,  p.  888. 
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the  remains  of  a  ghaf.  This  tank  has  been  gradually  silting  up,  and  in  the 
month  of  April  there  is  only  six  feet  of  water  in  it.  In  former  days  its  banks 
were  covered  with  the  huts  of  weavers,  who  found  that  its  water  made  their 
muslins  remarkably  white.  The  weavers  have  died  out;  but  the  dhobis 
who  wash  clothes  in  the  tank  now,  assert  that  the  purifying  quality  of  the 
water  surpasses  that  of  any  other  tank  or  well. 

R^arding  the  site  of  the  old  fort  of  Sun&rgaon  the  residents  can  give 
little  information.  They  state  that  a  fort  and  a  mosque,  with  its  dome 
made  of  lac,  formerly  stood  on  the  east  of  the  modern  village  of  Baid  B&zar, 
where  the  Megnd  now  flows.  This  is  the  most  likely  place  for  it  to  have 
stoody  as  it  would  have  protected  the  city  from  the  incursions  of  piratical 
ships  coming  up  the  river  on  the  east. 

Any  account  of  Sunargaon  would  be  imperfect  that  did  not  mention 
the  changes  in  the  course  of  the  Brahmaputra,  which  must  have  had  a 
most  important  influence  in  the  selection  of  the  site  and  on  its  prosperity. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Kalika  Pur&na  poetically  relates,  that  when 
Balaram  cut  though  the  Himalayas  with  his  axe  to  allow  a  passage  for 
the  pent  up  waters  of  the  Brahmakun^,  the  goddesses  Lakhya  and  Jabuni 
both  sought  to  marry  the  youthful  Brahmaputra*  The  god  made  choice 
of  the  former,  and  their  streams  were  blended  into  one.  Within  the  last 
century,  however,  the  waters  of  the  Lakhya  have  been  gradually  drying 
up,  while  the  main  stream  of  the  great  river  has  joined  with  that  of  the 
Jabuni. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sunargaon  are  two  places  connected  in  story 
with  the  earliest  Hindu  epics.  Nangalband,  i.  «.,  the  place  where  the 
plough  stopped,  is  the  spot  where  Balar&m  checked  his  plough  when  he 
undertook  to  plough  the  Brahmaputra  from  its  source.  Near  this  is  Pancho- 
mi  Ghdt,  where  the  five  Panijii  brothers,  while  in  their  twelve  years'  exile, 
ate  traditionally  said  to  have  bathed.  At  both  of  these  places  thousands 
of  Hindus  annually  resort  to  bathe,  when  the  moon  of  the  month  of  Chait 
is  in  a  cert^un  luuar  mansion.  These  ancient  legends  appear  to  point  to  a 
period  when  the  cultivated  land  terminated  at  Nangalband.  The  red  laterite 
soil,  which  extends  from  the  Giro  Hills  through  the  Bhownl  jungles,  crops 
up  here  and  there  in  the  northern  parganahs.  In  Sunargaon,  however,  no 
traces  of  it  are  visible.  That  the  alluvium  washed  down  from  the  hills 
should  first  of  all  be  deposited  at  the  termination  of  this  hard  formation  is 
most  probable,  and  it  was  perhaps  on  this  account,  as  well  as  on  the 
inaccessibility  of  the  place  itself,  that  the  Hindu  princes  expelled  from 
Central  Bengal  were  induced  to  found  a  city  here. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  sirkars  of  Bengal  by  lUjah  Todar  Mall, 
the  Brahmaputra*  is  said  to  have  bounded  Sunarg&on  on  the  west.  It 
does  so  at  the  present  day ;  but  the  stream  that  bears  that  name  is  a  shallow 
•  Ibn  Ba^u^A  calls  the  Brahmaputra  AUndhr  uUuiraq,  *  the  blue  river*. 
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one.  On  the  north-west  of  Sun&rgaou,  however,  the  dry  bed  of  a  river, 
which  at  one  time  must  have  been  three  or  four  miles  broad,  is  still  distinct. 
The  Min&kh&li  river,  which  now-a-dajs  connects  the  Megn&  and  Brahma« 
putra,  was  probably  the  course  that  the  former  took  at  some  early  date  on 
its  way  to  join  the  Lakhya  opposite  N&riyanganj.  This  supposition  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  when  Islam  Kh&n  built  forts  to  prevent  the  Mag 
marauders  from  passing  up  the  rivers,  the  site  of  one  was  Hajiganj  ;  of  a 
second,  "  Triveni,"  the  confluence  of  three  streams,  (which  could  only  be 
the  Megna,  Brahmaputra,  and  Lakhya)  ;  and  of  a  third,  Munshiganj  ;  that 
this  was  the  course  of  the  Brahmaputra  in  former  days  seems  certain.  The 
old  bed  of  the  Brahmaputra  still  exists  at  Munshiganj,  and  on  its  banks 
is  held  the  time-honoured  fair  of  the  Baruni,  or  Yarunf,  in  the  month  of 
Kdrtik.  The  spot  where  this  religious  festival  is  held  in  honour  of  ^'  the 
god  of  water,"  is  where  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Burhiganga  meet.  The 
Burhiganga,  or  Dhak&  Biver,  was  the  old  bed  of  the  Gknges,  when  it  flowed 
through  the  great  swamps  still  existing  between  Nator  and  Ja*farganj* 
Old  Sun&rgaon  would  in  this  case  be  favourably  situated,  being  protected 
from  the  incursions  of  the  hated  Muhammadans  by  the  GKuiges  and  Brahma* 
putra  on  the  west,  and  from  the  inroads  of  the  savage  hill  tribes  by  the 
Megn4  on  the  east. 

In  Rennell's  maps,  published  in  1785,  the  main  stream  of  the  Brahma- 
putra joins  the  Megna  at  Bhairab  Bazar,  as  a  small  branch  does  at  the 
present  day.  Seventy  years  ago,  this  was,  I  understand,  the  route  followed  in 
the  hot  season  by  all  boats  going  to  and  from  Asam  and  Calcutta,  and  it  is 
not  two  generations  since  the  Balesar  k'hal,  which  runs  through  Sunargaon, 
was  navigable  all  the  year  round. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  any  of  these  changes,  yet 
there  is  every  probability  that  in  the  days  when  Sunfirgaon  was  a  royal 
city,  its  walls  were  washed  by  one  or  other  of  these  great  rivers.  A  visit 
to  the  jungle  of  SunargaoQ,  intersected  as  it  is  by  trenches  of  stagnant 
water  and  obstructed  by  raised  mounds,  suggests  the  idea  that  formerly 
the  abodes  of  the  people  were  elevated  above  the  highest  tides,  and  that 
the  city  was  traversed  by  numerous  canals  and  natural  creeks.  No  situa 
tion  could  have  been  better  adapted  for  a  conquered  people,  whose  safety 
lay  in  the  rivers  by  which  they  were  surrounded  and  in  the  boats  which 
they  possessed. 

The  site  of  the  ancient  Sun&rgaon  is  covered  by  dense  vegetation, 
through  which  a  few  winding  footpaths  pass.  The  inhabitants  are  few. 
The  children  are  all  sickly  and  suffering  from  spleen  disease.  The  men  are 
generally  puny,  and  so  apathetic,  that  they  have  not  the  energy  to  cut 
down  the  jungle,  in  the  midst  of  which  their  houses  are  buried.  In  the 
imns  all  locomotion  is  by  boat.    The  stagnant  holes  and  swamps  of  the 
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cold  season  are  then  practicable,  and  the  small  native  boats  are  punted 
throogbont  the  jungle  between  the  artificial  mounds.  In  the  cold  season^ 
these  holes  contain  the  most  offensive  water,  laden  with  decaying  vege- 
table matter.  On  the  banks  the  laigest  alligators  are  seen  basking  con- 
tentedly. The  trees  are  chiefly  mangoes,  the  remains  of  former  prosperity. 
One  decayed  stamp  at  Sa'dipur  is  still  shown  as  the  identical  tree  of  which 
thexmfortanate  Shah  Shuja'  ate  while  he  halted  at  Sun&rg&OQ.  This  variety 
is  still  called  *'  Shuja'-pasand."  Throughout  the  jungle  wild  guava^  bel> 
almond,  and  bef  trees  are  found.  It  is  told  by  the  residents  with  pride — as 
if  the  fact  reflected  honour  on  Sun&i^aon — that  one  *^  khimi*'  tree  (Mimu- 
sops  Kauki)  grows  there,  while  in  Dhaka  only  two  specimens  exist.  The 
"gulab  j&man"  that  grows  here  is  reputed  to  be  of  unusual  delicacy. 
Simargaon  pan  is  celebrated.  It  is  known  as  *'  kafiiri,"  from  the  aroma  it 
gives  off  whoD  chewed,  and  is  sold  at  the  price  of  two  hiria  (96  leaves)  a 
mpee,  while  the  next  quality,  '*  sachi,"  sells  at  six  paisd,  and  the  *'  s&dah" 
at  four  to  fivepttisd.  The  "mung  daP*  is  also  highly  esteemed,  and  it  sur- 
passes in  quality  that  grown  in  any  other  part  of  Eastern  Bengal. 

"  S4rhi  bhaja,"  or  fried  cream,  is  not  prepared  in  any  other  place  of 
this  district,  although  it  is,  I  believe,  a  common  article  of  diet  in  Patna. 
The  method  of  preparing  it  is  only  known  to  the  manufacturers.  A  celebra* 
ted  kind  of  dahi,  or  curd,  is  also  made  here.  It  is  known  as  that  of  '*  Hari 
Bas  Khani."     It  sells  for  four  times  the  price  of  the  country  dahi. 

The  manufacture  of  the  fine  muslins,  for  which  Sunargaon  was  famous 
in  former  days,  is  now  all  but  extinct.  English  thread  is  solely  used  by 
the  weavers,  and  the  famous  ''phufi  kapas*'  is  never  cultivated.  In  the 
Baqirganj  district,  I  believe,  a  Uttle  is  still  grown,  but  it  is  only  used  in 
making  Brahmanical  threads,  for  which  English  cotton  is  inadmissible. 
The  only  muslin  now  manufactured  by  the  Hindu  and  Muhammadan 
weavers  at  Sunargaon  is  "  malmal."  Jamadani,  or  embroidered  cloth,  is 
no  longer  worked  at  Sunargaon,  although  it  is  at  Dhamrai,  Uttar  Shahpur, 
and  Qadam-Basiil,  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  art  of  weaving  the  still 
finer  muslins,  such  as  "  tan-zib,"  "  shabnam,"  and  "  ab-rawan,"  is  unknown 
at  the  present  day. 

The  decay  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Sunargaon  dated  from  the 
end  of  last  century,  when  the  Company  ceased  to  purchase  muslins.  Before 
this  change,  as  much  as  a  l&kh  of  rupees  was  annually  distributed  from  the 
factory  of  Sunargaon  to  the  weavers,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  were 
then  1,400  families  of  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  weavers  in  and  around 
Dallalpur.  In  the  whole  of  Sun&rgaon  it  is  said  that  not  more  than  fifly 
looms  are  now  at  work* 

Another  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  the  manufacture  of  the   finest 
muslins  was  the  stoppage  of  the  annual  investment,  called  "  malbus  i  kha9.'* 
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The  zananah  of  the  Dihli  emperors  was  supplied  with  these  delicate  cloths 
of  SunargaoQ  and  Dhaka  ;  and  in  Aurangzib's  reign  a  lakh  and  thirty  thou- 
sand rupees  were  yearly  expended  under  this  head. 

The  unhealthiness  of  SunHrgaoii  has  been  another  cause  of  the  decline 
of  the  cotton  trade,  but  the  most  influential  of  all  has  been  the  introduction 
of  cheap  English  thread,  which  can  be  woven  into  cloth  at  a  much  lower 
price  than  the  native  can.  A  great  trade  in  cotton  cloth,  chiefly  English 
piece-goods,  is  carried  on  at  Painam.  The  majority  of  the  residents  are 
prosperous  merchants,  who  make  extensive  purchases  in  Calcutta  and  Dhaka, 
which  are  disposed  of  in  the  villages  around. 

The  separation  at  the  present  day  of  the   Muhammadan  and   Hindu 
population  of  Sun&i^don  is  imusual.     In  all  the  mahallahs  to  the  north  and 
west  of  Magr&para,  nine-tenths  of  the  villagers  are  Muhammadans,  while 
in  those  to  the  east  the  Hindu  greatly  preponderate.     In  Painam  again  there 
is  not  a  single  Muhammadan.   The  householders  are  chiefly  ta'luqahdars,  who 
pay  the  Government  revenue  direct  to  the  Dhak&  treasury.     There  are  ninety 
of  them  in  this  village.     There  is  also  a  superfluity  of  Brahmans.    In  Painam 
the  castes  are  as  follows — thirty  houses  of  Brahmans,  sixty-five  of  Saos, 
five  of  Bhuimalis,  and  the  remainder  of  Barbers,  &c.     At  Aminpur  there  is 
a  Government  school  where  the  children  of  these  families  receive  education. 
The  Muhammadans  of  SunargioQ  are  contented  to  remain  uneducated; 
very  few  can  even  read  the  Qordn,  and  they  have  consequently  all  become 
Far&zis.     There  are  no  pirs   or  faqirs  resident   at  Sun&rgaon  now.     The 
superintendent  of  the  mosque  at  Magrap&fA  is  a  native  of  Medinipuri 
who  has  not  as  yet  acquired  the  respect  of  the  people.     The  one  man  to 
whom  every  one  resorts  for  advice  and  help,  and  who  is  regarded  as  the 
most  holy  plr  in  Eastern  Bengal,  is  Shah  Karim  'All-     He  was  bom  in 
Silhat,  and  his  residence  for  many  years  has  been  Jagannathpur  in  the 
Tiparah  district.     He  is  popularly  believed  to  have  the  power  of  raising 
from  the  dead,  and  of  causing  rain  to  fall  at  his  pleasure. 

Sunargion  is  too  poor  to  support  saints  now,  so  the  saints  have  migrated 
to  places  where  the  alms  of  the  rich  will  furnish  them  with  the  luxuries 
which  in  this  degenerate  age  they  find  to  be  necessary. 

The  Muhammadan  women  of  SunargaoQ  are  all  '' pardah-nishin.*' 
With  the  changes  in  the  course  of  the  rivers  they  have  been  put  to  much 
inconvenience  and  expense.  They  are  no  longer  able  to  visit  their  friends 
by  stepping  into  a  boat  and  being  rowed  to  the  house.  They  have  either 
to  stay  at  home,  or  make  the  trip  in  a  palki. 

There  are  several  families  in  Sunarg&on  who  claim  to  be  descendants 
of  the  old  Qazis,  but  there  are  none  who  call  themselves  Mughuls.  Only 
one  man,  who  is  still  looked  up  to  as  the  descendant  of  an  official  of 
the  days  when  Sun&rgaOQ  was  a  royal  city,  has  the  unmistakable  colour  and 
features  of  the  high-born  Tatar  race. 
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Note  on  a  new  gold  coin  of  MahtHlid  Shah   bin   Muhammad   Shah  bin 
Taghluq  Shah,  of  Dihli.—B^  J.  G.  Delmebick,  Esii.,  Dihli. 

(With  a  woodcut.) 

Uuliammad  bin  Tugliluq  Sliih  died,  accordiag  to  Zi4  i  Baranf,  near 
Tattah,  on  the  2l3t  Muharram,  A.  H.  752  ;  and  three  dajs  after  his  death, 
Shams  i  Sinij  relates  that  Firiiz  Sliali  aaBumed  the  rohes  of  Bovereignty  in 
camp,  and  shortly  after  inarched  via  Dip&lpiir  and  Sirsa  to  DihU. 

In  the  meanwhile,  at  Dihli,  Khwajah  Jalian,  a  relation  of  the  late  king 
and  Governor  of  the  Capital,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Saltan  Muhammad, 
placed  a  boy,  aged  six  years,  a  son  of  the  late  king,  upon  the  throne.  Ths 
Dune  of  thia  son  is  not  given  by  either  Ziauddin  Barani  or  Shams  i  Sirfj, 
itbo  both  write  of  him  as  a  pretended  or  BUppoHititious  Eon,  Several  other 
Uistorians  whose  works  I  have  consulted,  are  also  silent  as  regards  hia 
Dune  or  title,  but  both  are  correctly  given  in  the  Khula^at  ut-Taw4r(kh  of 
Sajan  RiX  K'hatri,  a  comparatively  modem  compilation.  My  edition  of 
Firisbtah  erroneously  calls  him  Muhammad,  the  same  as  his  father. 
Ftrisbtah,  however,  thought  that  there  was  strong  reason  for  believing  that 
the  cliild  set  up  at  Bihlf  by  Kbwijah  Jaliin  was  actually  a  son  of  Muham- 
laad  bin  Tughluq. 

Firiiz  Shah  marched  to  Dihlf,  and  on  his  approaching  the  city, 
Khwiijah  Jaban  finding  that  nearly  all  the  adherents  of  the  young  king 
h»d  forsaken  him,  and  joined  the  popular  aspirant,  went  out  himself  to 
Fithdbad  to  meet  Firuz  SliAh  and  to  obtain  forgiveness.* 

Firuz  Shah  personally  wished  to  forgive  liim,  for  he  was  a  very  old 
iniD  ;  but  it  was  deemed  impolitic  to  do  so  by  the  royal  advisers,  and  he 
WIS  therefore  decapitated. 

Tlie  fat«  of  the  child,  IJie  hapless  p^eant  of  royalty,  is  unknown  and 
has  not  been  recorded  ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  he,  too,  like  his  aged 
relative,  Khw&jah  Jabiin,  met  with  a  tragic  end. 

>1ruz  Shah  entere<l  Dihli  on  the  22nd  Rajab,  7S2. 


'  yidt  pag«  2S5,  Vul.  Ill,  of  Klliut's  MuhamniBdaQ  Hittomua,  b;  Uowaon. 
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Gold  Govs. 

Obyebse — 
Reyebse — 


Rare,  A.  H.  752.*    Weight,  170  grains. 

Vdf 


*  When  the  coin  was  exhibited  at  the  April  Meeting  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Blochnutmi 
took  the  date  of  the  coin  to  be  754,  A.  H.,  and  interpreted  the  issue  as  pointing  to  an 
nnsaocesflM  rebellion  in  IHhli  during  the  absence  of  Furdz  Shah  in  Bengal;  vide 
Proceedings,  April,  1874.  He  also  stated  that  another  specimen  was  in  the  possession  of 
General  Cunningham,  G.  S.  I.,  who,  in  1872,  had  described  it  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
Society.  Mr.  Delmerick  has  now  procured  a  thiixl  specimen,  the  date  of  which  is  distinctly 
752  A.  H.    Thb  Editors. 
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Note  on  a  hoard  of  548  Sassanim  Coins  in  the  pouesnon  of  Col.  H, 
Hyde,  B.  E.—By  The  Honouablb  E.  0.  BaxiiBT,  C.  S.  I. 

(With  a  plate.) 

I  enclose  for  the  information  of  the  Asiatic  Society  a  tabulated  analy- 
sis of  a  hoard  of  643  Sassanian  coins,  which  has  recently  been  acquired  by 
Col  Hyde,  R.  E.,  and  which  he  has  been  good  enough  to  submit  to  me  for 
examination.  As  will  be  observed,  it  consists  wholly  of  the  coins  of  three 
taigft— Khusru  I.  (the  celebrated  Naushlrwin)  ;  Hormazd  IV.,  surnamed 
*  Turkzidah ;"  and  Khusru  II.  Parwiz.  There  are  42  coins  of  Khusru  I., 
103  of  Hormazd  IV.,  394  of  Kliusrii  II.,  besides  four  the  legends  on  which 
lire  not  legible,  but  of  which  two  may  safely  be  assigned  to  Khusru  II.,  and 
the  other  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  preceding  kings. 

The  coins  of  all  other  kings  are  wanting,  even  those  of  Varahrdn  Chobin, 
tiie  usurper  general  who  contested  the  succession  with  Khusru  II. 

Whether  this  is  accidental  or  not  I  cannot  say.  It  possibly  may  be  due 
to  the  calling  in  and  recoinage  of  the  money  of  his  earlier  predecessors  by 
Khusru  II.,  whose  own  coinage  was  certainly  very  large. 

The  dates  on  the  coins  range  from  the  1st  year  of  Khusr6  I.  to  the 
39i;h  (or  last)  of  Khusru  II.,  that  is,  from  630  or  631,  A.  D.  to  628,  A.  D. 

There  are  a  few  dates  missing,  notably  the  first  years  both  of  Hor- 
mazd IV.  and  Khusru  II. 

There  can  however,  I  think  from  the  character  of  the  hoard  be  little 
doubt  that  it  waa  concealed  immediately  on  the  deposition  of  Khusru  II. 
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and    in    anticipation   of    the    troubles   which    eventually    followed  that 

occurrence. 

It  is  then  clear  of  all  Muhammadan  influence,  and  this  may  be  a  matter 
of  some  importance  in  respect  to  the  marginal  marks  which  are  found  on 
the  obverse  of  some  of  the  coins  of  Khusru  II.  The  only  marts  to  be 
found  in  this  hoard  are  all  evidently  expressive  of  the  same  formula,  what- 
ever that  may  be,  which  when  clearly  written,  appears  to  be      --3  oU    i 

though  this  is  sometimes  altered  into  ^'^-^  ou  ^  &c.,  apparently  carelessly, 

as  may  be  seen  by  the  gradations  in  which  these  last  two  are  derived  from 
the  first,  which  I  take  to  be  some  form  of  the  word  "  afzud." 

No  such  marks  are  found  in  any  of  the  coins  in  this  hoard,  of  earlier 
dates  than  the  11th  year  of  Khusru's  reign.  They  are  not  found  at  all  on 
the  coins  of  some  mintages,  as,  for  example,  on  the  mints^es  marked  1,  2, 
8,  10, 12,  13,  14,"  18,  19,  in  the  accompanying  table.  I  may  add,  however, 
that  on  another  coin,  duted  the  20th  year  of  Khusru  II.  and  with  the 
mint  mark  No.  8  (which  was  not  found  in  this*  batch),  I  have  found  another 

"  countermark/'  viz. :      ^Ol^  . 

Can  this  indicate  that  this  separate  coin  was  a  mere  reproduction  of 
Khusru  II.'s  type,  struck  after  his  death  ?  for  none  of  the  large  batch,  which 
were  clearly  struck  in  his  lifetime,  have  any  other  countermark  than  those 
I  have  described. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  said  that  the  application  of  these  marks  seems  to 
have  been  very  capricious  ;  for  the}-  do  not  appear,  when  adopted,  to  have 
been  continuously  used,  and  they  sometimes  are  not  found  on  the  coins  of  mini? 
cities  which  show  them  both  on  earlier  and  later  dated  coins,  and  similar 
coins  of  the  same  mint  and  year  will  be  countermarked  or  plain  indifferi 
ently. 

As  Mr.  Thomas  is  engaged  in  identifying  the  mint  cities,  I  have  not 
made  any  attempt  in  this  direction ;  and  the  only  other  remark  which 
occurs  to  me  is  that  apparently  the  obverses  have  first  been  struck  and 
then  the  reverse,  as  in  process  of  minting  the  symmetry  of  the  obverse 
impression  is  very  frequently  destroyed. 

N.  B.  The  small  figures  above  the  dates  in  the  accompanying  table  in- 
dicate the  number  of  coins  (if  more  than  one)  of  the  year  in  question ;  thus 
Khusru  I.  29*  means  that  there  are  two  coins  dated  in  the  29th  year  of 
Khusru  I.  of  the  same  mintage. 

•  It  was  brcuglit  from  Herat  by  Capt.  Marsh,     • 
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Catdlogtte  of  Sassanian  Coins,  the  property  of  Colonel  Hyde,  R.  E.,  hrought 
to  India  fro^n  Baghdad,  and  apparently  constituting  one  find. 


Minir 
mark. 


Date  in  regnal  years. 


Total. 


No.  1* 


8 


4 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Khusru  I. 
Hormazd  IV. 
Khusru  II. 

Khusru  I. 
Hormazd  IV. 
Khusru  II. 

Khusru  II. 

Khusru  II. 


Hormazd  IV. 
Khusru  II. 

Hormazd  IV. 
Khusru  II. 


Hormazd  IV. 
Khusrii  II. 


Hormazd  IV. 
Khusru,  II. 


Khusru  I. 
Hormazd  IV. 
Khusru  II. 


Khusru  I. 
Hormazd  IV. 
Khusru  II. 


Khusru  I. 
Hormazd  IV. 
Khusru  II. 
One  doubtful. 


1,  3,  4,  37,  44«,  45,  47. 
2",  3,  4«,  8«,  9,  10*. 

4,  25,  26,  29,  31*,  35,  37,  38,  39. 

7,  29»,  38. 
4  11*  12*. 

29,  30,  (2  iUegible). 

18,  31,  (1  illegible). 

14,  15»,  17',  19,  2l»,  23,  24,  25«,  26*, 
27^  28«,  29',  3r,  34,  35*,  36*,  37% 
38,  and  4  illegible  dates. 

3  4  5  8  9'. 

11,  27,'  29*,  32,  35',  one  illegible  date. 

5, 11, 12». 

2,  5",  12, 14«,  28,  29,  31»,  33,  34,  36, 

2  illegible. 

8,  9,  11. 

7',  24»,  25»,  27,  28»,  29,  30%  32»,  37, 
5  illegible  dates. 

4,10. 

15, 20,  27,  26,  28, 1  illegible. 


JBJb,  Mi«7. 
1. 

10*,  17, 19",  21,  24,  28,  31',  37». 


19,  30. 

4,  7",  8",  9»,  10*,  11%  12»,  one  illegible. 
2, 19,  21%  26,  39,  35,  36%  38,  one  ille- 
gible. 

46. 

8  10'  12 

17,  26,  29, 34,  35%  36%  37,  one  illegible. 

12. 


8 
12 
10 


30 


4 
5 

4 


3 


60 


6 

9 


43 

46 

106 
121 


5 
21 


147 


3 

21 


-  171 


2 
6 


179 


2 

1 

13 


195 


2 

19 

11 


227 


1 

4 
11 
1 
244 


*  These  namben  refer  to  the  miutnuurks  of  the  accompanying  plate. 
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Mint- 
mark. 

King. 

Date  in  regnal  years. 

Total. 

Brought  forward, 

244 

No.  12 

Khusrii  I. 

45, 

1 

Kh\i8ru  II. 

24*,  25,  26,  81,  82,  87». 

8 

253 

18 

Hormazd  IV. 
Khufird  II. 

7,  8»,  16. 

4, 6,  6,  7%  8, 15»,  27,  28,  85,  3  iUegir 
ble. 

4 
16 

278 

14 

Hormazd  IV. 

7. 

1 

Khusru  II. 

26',  31,  82,  85. 

6 

279 

15 

Kbusru  I. 

5»,  85,  45,  46». 

6 

Hormazd  IV. 

4»,  9*,  10  11. 

8 

KhiiRru  II. 

2,  5»,  6,  11, 18, 14,  21,  24,  25,  27,  28, 
81'',  35',  37%  38",  7  iUegible  dates. 

40 

333 

16 

Khusrti  I. 

8,4. 

2 

Hormazd  IV. 

8, 11, 12. 

3 

Elhnsru  II. 

88. 

1 

839 

17 

Khnsru  II. 

11,  21,  29,  81,  84^  35%  87,  88, 2  dates 
illegible. 

16 

855 

18 

Hormazd  IV. 

4,  ir. 

8 

KhiiBru  II. 

29, 31,  37*,  1  illegible  date. 

6 

363 

19 

Hormazd  IV. 

4. 

1 

KhuBru  II. 

24,  26,  28,  31,  82,  35. 

6 

370 

20 

Hormazd  IV. 

8,  4«,  9,  10, 12*,  13. 

10 

Khusrd  II. 

26%  27',  28%  29",  3r,82, 34, 85»,  36",  37. 

22 

402 

21 

Khusrd  I. 

44, 1  illegible. 

2 

Hormazd  AV. 

4,  9, 10, 12. 

4 

Khnsrfi  II. 

3,  5,  7%  14,  29',  3r,  35. 

16 

424 

22 

Ehnsru  I. 

47. 

1 

Hormazd  IV. 

10. 

1 

KhuBfii  IL 

2, 4*.  8, 10, 28, 24, 25, 27,  80,  81,  87, 

1  date  illegible. 

18 

437 

28 

Khtisrfi  I. 

81,  41, 1  illegible. 

8 

Hormazd  IV. 

12. 

1 

Khusru  II. 

8,  6,  21,  26,  27*,  81*,  85, 86, 10,  one 

illegible. 

18 

464 
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No.  24  Ehusru  II. 


25  Kbu8r6  II. 

26  Khasru  II. 


27 

28 


29 
80 


81 


32 


83 
34 
85 
86 


Dl^. 


Khusru  II. 

Ehusru  I. 
Khueru  IL 

£[hu8ru  IL 

Ehusru  II. 

Ehusru  I. 
Hormazd  IV. 
Ehusru  II. 

Ehusru  I. 

Honnazd  lY. 

Hormazd  lY. 

Ehusru  I. 

Ehusru  L 


hie. 

Ehusru  I. 

Do. 

Hormazd  IV, 

Da 

Khusrii  IL 

Do. 

Ehusrii  L 

Do. 

Hormazd  IV. 

Do. 

Ehusru  IL 

Do. 

Illegible^ 

Date  m  regnal  years. 


Total. 


Brought  forward, 
11,  14. 
12, 13. 

28,  31. 

24,  31«,  33,  one  iU^ble  date. 

26. 

2,  9, 11,  35. 

11, 19, 35. 

9. 

24. 

9. 

29,  31. 

23,32. 

9. 

12*. 

28. 

12. 


8,  29,  45,  47. 
7, 10«,  11. 

2, 3,  4*,  6«,  6»,  7,  8,  9, 10,  IP,  12«,  14, 
15, 18(?),  27,  36,  37. 

1  date  illegible. 

2  dates  illegible. 
15  dates  illegible. 


4,  5*,  9*. 

•  Probably 
Ehusrti  IL 


1 

4 

3 

1 

1 
1 

2 


454 


456 
458 
460 
465 

470 
473 
474 


3 


478 
480 
481 
484 
485 
486 


4 

4 

28 


1 

2 

15 


522 


3 


540 


543 
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J^ote  on  tlie  JPdlam  Bdolt  Inscription. — JBi/  Ra'jendbaj.a.'la  Mitba. 

(With  a  plate.) 

A  transcript  of  this  record,  together  with  an  Urdu  translation,  has  al- 
ready appeared  in  Sayyid  Ahmad*s  Asdr  us-Sanddidj  or  Description  of  the 
Bains  of  Dihli,  and  an  abstract  of  it  in  English  occurs  in  Mr.  Tho- 
mas's "  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  kings  of  Delhi,"  a  new  translation  of  it 
would  have,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  uncalled  for.  But  a  transcript  and  trans- 
lation of  the  record  prepared  for  Mr.  Thomas,  "  differed  materially  from 
the  text  given  in  the  Asdr  us-Sanadtd"  and  the  revised  documents  were 
missing  when  that  gentleman  wrote  his  work  in  1871.  An  enquiry  was 
accordingly  set  on  foot  by  General  Cunningham  for  the  original  stone,  but 
"  it  could  not  be  found,  and  was  supposed  to  have  disappeared  in  the  muti- 
ny." (Pjpus  cit.,  p.  137.)  A  revised  translation  of  the  record  now  traced  at 
Bohtak  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Delmerick,  who  in  March  placed  a  rubbing  of  it  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Society,  will,  therefore,  not  be  unwelcome  to  oriental 
antiquarians,  particularly  as  the  names  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  correctly  transcribed. 

The  object  of  the  inscription  is  to  record  the  excavation  of  a  Baoliinthe 
neighbourhood  of  Palamba,  the  modern  Palam,  in  the  Dihli  district.  The 
name  of  the  person  who  caused  the  Baoli  to  be  excavated  was  U^h^hara,  and 
not  Utara^  as  read  by  Babu  Bdmsaran  Das  for  Mr.  Thomas.  He  was  a  petty 
zamindar  or  Thdkur,  but  of  good  lineage,  as  the  eulogist  states  that  his 
family  had  a  place  in  a  genealogical  work  of  some  repute  at  the  time.  U^h- 
^hara's  father  came  from  the  village  of  Uchhapur  near  the  confluence  of 
the  xmited  streams  of  the  Satlaj,  the  Biyas,  and  the  Chanab  with  the  In- 
dus. 

The  record  is  dated  "  Wednesday,  the  13th  of  the  wane,  in  the  year  of 
Vikramarka,  1333,"  =  A.  D.  1276,  and  was  composed  during  the  reign  of 
Ghiyas  ud-din  Balban  of  Dihli,  whose  predecessors  are  indicated  by  their 
regal  titles,  and  not  by  their  personal  names.  The  titles  have  been  Sanjs- 
kritised,  partly  with  a  view  to  take  off  their  foreign  appearance,  and  partly 
to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  metres  used.  Thus,  Shihab  ud-din  appears  as 
S&habadina  ^TT^^1«r,  Qutb  ud-din  as  Khudabadina  ^^ift«ri  Sliams  ud-din 
as  Samasadina  7?rw^7,  Firuz  Shah  as  Pherujasahi  '^^^r^rf^y  Jalal  ud-din 
(Baziyah)  as  Jalaladina  a|^|<^^4|,  Mu'izz  ud-dln  as  Maujadina  iii^^«l,  'Ala 
ud-din  as  Alavadina  ^VQ'^^t^,  Na9ir  ud-din  as  Nasaradina  ^^i^^,  Ghiyas 
ud-dSn  asGaydsadina  9n|T9^^.  Such  lengthening  and  shortening  of  syllables 
is  common  enough,  in  the  present  day,  in  English  poetry  dealing  with  Indian 
proper  names ;  but  the  systematic  neglect  of  the  sibilants  appears  unaccount- 
able. The  use  of  the  cerebral  sibilant  for  the  gutteral  k  in  Qu^b  in  also 
remarkable. 
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The  epithets  used  in  connexion  with  these  names  are  throughout  Sans- 
krit. Quth  ud-din  is  styled  a  Bhupdla,  Firuz  Shah  a  Bhumipati,  Mu*izz  ud* 
dinaJVVijpa,  'Ala  ud-din  a  .^^r^a/f ,  Na^irud-din  a  Prithvindra,  and  Ghiyas- 
ud-din  a  Hammira,  a  Nripati^  and  a  Sammrdf.  These  terms,  however,  have 
not  heen  used  as  specific  titles,  hut  to  indicate  the  persons  named  having 
been  kings,  with  the  exception  of  course  of  the  word  Hammira,  which  is  a 
proper  name,  and  is  used  to  imply  that  Ghiyas  ud-din  was  a  second  Hammi- 
ra  in  greatness.  The  praises  of  this  king  are  sung  in  the  loftiest  strain  of 
flattery,  deposing  even  Vishnu  from  his  role  of  the  preserver  of  the  universe 
to  instal  a  Moslim  in  his  place.  In  the  same  way,  the  extent  of  his  prede- 
cessor's dominion  is  defined  from  the  Sagar  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  to 
Ghazni,  and  down  to  Cape  Comorin. 

The  predecessors  of  the  Pa^hans  are  descrihed  to  have  heen  first  Chau- 
hansy  and  hefore  them  the  Tomaras.  The  Pathdns  themselves  are  called 
8'akas  or  Scythians,  and  the  word  Musalman  or  Pathan  is  nowhere  used. 

Translation. 

8r{,    Salutation  to  Ganapati.     Om !     Salutation  to  S'iva. 

1.  May  He  who  creates,  protects,  and  destroys  this  (universe) — may 
He  who  irradiates  and  also  immerses  in  illusion  (the  minds  of)  men — may 
that  Hara,  who  fulfils  the  desires  of  his  votaries,  he  the  destroyer  of  the 
travails  of  this  world  to  you  all ! 

2.  Issuing  from  whose  head  the  heavenly  stream  (Ganges)  laves  the 
empire  in  sanctity  and  prosperity,  and,  by  her  ever-undulating  waves, 
serves  as  a  chauri  by  his  side — over  whom  the  rays  of  the  white-rayed 
(moon)  form  an  orb,  like  a  soothing  umbrella — ^may  that  S'ankara  of  illimi- 
table glory  be  to  your  welfare ! 

3.  The  land  of  Hariy&naka  was  first  enjoyed  by  the  Tom&ras, 
and  then  by  Chauhanas.     It  is  now  ruled  by  S'aka  kings. 

4.  First  came  S'ahabadina,  then  king  Khudabadina,*  then 
Samasadlna,  then  Pherujasdhi  became  king. 

5.  After  him  Jalaladina,  and  then  were  bom  king  Maujadina, 
the  auspicious,  and  noble  king  Alavadina,  and  the  lord  of  the  earth 
Nasaradina. 

6.  He  for  whom  the  earth,  from  Gau<}a  to  Gajjana,  from  the 
conntry  ofDravida  to  the  entirety  of  S e t u b a n d h a^  all  the  contented 
provinces  in  the  great  kingdom  of  Saurajya,t  bore  vernal  floral  charms, 
produced  by  the  rays  of  the  innumerable  precious  stones  and  corals  which 

*  The  first  letter  of  the  name  in  the  original  is  the  cerebral  sibilant  which  for  seve- 
nl  centuries  has  been  in  the  North- Western  Provinces  pronounced  like  kh,  and  by  care- 
less scribes  often  used  for  ^. 

t  A  homonym  of  Saorlshtra  or  S^rat,  rdshtra  and  rdjya  having  the  same  meaning-— 
a  kingdom. 
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dropped  on  it  from  the  crowns  of  the  bowed-down  heads  of  kings  who  come 
to  and  fro  for  his  service — 

7.  he,  whose  legions  daily  traversed  the  earth  to  both  eastward  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ganges  (Gangds&gara)  and  westward  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Indus  with  the  sea — 

8.  he,  under  whose  reign  courtesans,  proudly  set  off  with  many  coloured 
raiments,  moved  about  without  fear,  filling  the  air  with  the  tinkle  of  their 
bracelets,  produced  by  the  wanton  undulations  of  their  hands — 

9.  he,  the  bewildering  dust  raised  by  the  hoofs  of  whose  cavalry  march* 
ing  in  front  of  his  army,  overthrew  his  enemies  in  front — even  he,  the  lord 
of  the  seven  sea-girt  land,  S'ri  Hammira  Gay&sa-dina,  the  king  and 
emperor,  reigns  supreme. 

10.  When  his  horses  swept  over  a  high  way,  the  glory  of  the  dust, 
produced  by  the  pounding  of  the  earth  caused  by  their  hoofs,  enveloped  the 
quarters  and  the  sky,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  sun  with  his  eternal  rays 
generally  so  set  that  kings  could  not  say  whether  it  was  day  or  night. 

11.  When  he  issued  forth  on  a  military  expedition,  the  Gau(j[as 
abdicated  their  glory  ;  the  A  n  d  h  r  a  s,  through  fear,  besought  the  shelter 
of  caves  ;  the  K e r a  1  a s  forsook  their  pleasures  ;  the  Karn&tas  hid 
themselves  in  defiles ;  the  Mahdrdshfras  gave  up  their  places ;  the 
Gurjjaras  resigned  their  vigour;  and  the  L&tas  dwarfed  themselves 
into  Kiratas.* 

12.  The  earth  being  now  supported  by  this  sovereign,  S'esha,  al- 
together forsaking  his  duty  of  supporting  the  weight  of  the  globe,  has  betaken 
himself  to  the  great  bed  of  Vishnu  (the  ocean),  and  Vishnu  himself,  taking 
Lakshmi  on  his  breast,  and  relinquishing  all  thought  of  protection,  sleeps  in 
peace  on  the  ocean  of  milk. 

13.  The  metropolis  of  this  lord  of  many  hundreds  of  cities,  the  charm- 
ing great  city,  called  Delhi,  flourishes  like  a  cresent-headed  arrow  on  the 
side  of  his  enemies.  Like  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  it  is  the  store  house  of 
innumerable  jewels  ;  like  the  sky,  a  source  of  delight ;  like  the  nether  regions, 
the  abode  of  many  Titanic  heroes  (Daityas)  ;  like  Mdya  herself,  the  most 

bewitching. 

14.  In  that  city  of  Delhi,  renowned  under  the  name  ofToginipura, 
was  bom  U4h4hara,  a  house-holder,  wise,  liberal-minded,  given  to  merito- 
rious acts,  master  of  innumerable  good  qualities,  devoid  of  every  blemish. 

15.  Where  the  Vitasta,  the  Vipasa,  and  the  S'atadru,  join 
in  front  with  the  uprising,  unbroken,  and  swelling  waves  of  the  factor 
Chandrabhag^;  where  stood  the  friendly  Sin  dhu,  with  its  affluents, 

*  The  name  of  the  dwarf  Himalayan  race  is  written  with  the  dental  t,  bnt  the  text 
has  the  cerebral  letter  either  for  the  sake  of  alliteration  with  Li^,  or  for  a  new  oom- 
poond  of  the  roots,  kri  "  to  scatter"  and  a(a  "  to  go,"  meaning  **  whose  movements  were 
scattered."  The  epithets  used  with  reference  to  the  different  races,  have  been  so  selec- 
ted as  to  alliterate  w^ith  their  names. 
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IG.  whose  waters,  when  drunk,  render  the  sweetness  of  honey  and  of 
sugarcane,  the  hjdromel  of  heavenly  nectar,  even  the  lusciousness  of  know- 
ledge, insipid, — 

17.  where  the  land  is  laved  hy  the  nectar  of  that  Sindhu  and  is  pure 
and  pain-assuaging ;  where  the  town  of  XJchchapuri  reviles  and  laughs 
at  Amar&vati  which  stands  hy  the  side  of  the  heavenly  Gauges, — 

18.  even  there  was  the  ahode  of  his  father  Haripala,  whose  father 
was  Yasoraja.  The  father  of  the  last  was  Dallahara,  wh  jse  father  was  Ki- 
pn.     Thus  far  his  genealogy  by  the  father's  side. 

•  The  mother  of  Ud<jhara  was  Chandi,  the  daughter  of  Prithu,  whose 
father  was  Harischandra ;  the  father  of  the  last  was '  XJtsahana,  the  son  of 
Sahadeva,  who   was  the  son  of  Tola. 

19.  The  father  of  Tola  was  Yyaghrahara,  who  was  the  son  of  Sinha, 
and  grandson  of  Graura. 

20.  In  the  work  entitled  *  Vans  avail'  (genealogy),  the  two  genea* 
logies  have  been  given  in  detail ;  here  in  this  record  the  names  have  been 
taken  to  the  extent  desired  to  recall  them  to  memory. 

21.  Like  the  threefold  will,  wisdom,  and  energy  (the  S'aktls  of  the 
Deity),  his  wife,  with  Rajasri   and  Katnadevi,  was  Jajala,  the  eldest. 

22.  Her  son  was  named  Hariraja,  (pure  in  body,  speech  and  mind, 
renowned,  the  abode  of  the  sixty-four  accomplishments,  apparently,  like 
Yishpu,  the  sole  protector  of  the  universe), 

23.  who  had  two  brothers,  named,  Thera-raja  and  Jautra,  and  a  sister 
Virata.  The  daughter  of  the  second  wife  was  the  liberal-minded  Dhana- 
vati. 

24.  Her  (the  second  wife's)  two  sons  were  Gunaraja  and  Bhupati. 
Of  the  youngest  wife,  Batnadevi,  the  son  was  Haradevanatha,  and  a  daugh- 
ter. 

25.  She  had  also  another  son,  Uttamaraja,  and  a  daughter  named  Sa- 
4idi.  Thus  we  have  here  the  root,  stem,  branches,  fruits,  and  flowersf  of 
this  tree  of  desire. 

26.  Numerous  and  extensive  were  the  alms-houses  (Dharmasalas) 
established  by  this  performer  of  sacrifices  (Adh4hara)  in  different  places.  He, 
ihe  wise,  with  a  view  to  remove  the  exhaustion  of  tired  travellers,  caused  a 
well  to  he  excavated, 

*  ThiB  stanza  has  not  been  numbered  in  the  original ;  and  the  subsequent  ones  aro 
numbered  consecutively  after  the  last  preceding  verse. 

t  The  word  as  ffir  as  can  be  made  out,  reads  like  Kunduvakam,  Kunda  and  vaka 
flowers.  It  may  be  also  read  Kumudctkamf  waterlily;  in  either  case  the  name  of 
one  or  more  specific  flowers,  and  not  a  term  for  flowers  in  general,  which  the  context 
requires. 

o 
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27.  to  the  east  of  the  village  of  Palamha  and  west  of  K u s  a m* 
b  h  a  p  u  r  a.     He  made  the  well  which  allays  thirst  and  removes  fainting. 

28.  May  this  well,  like  a  lovely  woman  with  rotund  upheaving  breasts, 
gorgeous  with  undulating  necklaces,  the  assuager  of  the  thirst  of  many  a 
love-sick  swain,  and  decorated  with  the  seried  riches  of  flower-tufted 
plants,*  be  to  your  gratification. 

29.  Through  its  effects  men,  even  when  overpowered  by  many  evils,  are 
made  to  smile.  Priding  on  this  power  of  assuaging  fatigue,  it  appeared  to 
philosophers  like  Yidya  herself  (divine  knowledge  which  overcomes  the 
tribulations  of  the  mind). 

30.  May  this  be  to  the  welfare  of  the  noble  XJdhdhara  Thakkura  for 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  sweets  and  pleasures  of  this  world  in  the  company 
of  his  wives  and  sons  and  friends  and  dependants  ; — of  the  person  with  well 
governed  mind ; — of  the  faithful,  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  good  in  heaven  and 
for  his  emancipation  ;— ot  him  who  is  devoted  to  the  two  feet  of  the  crescent- 
crested  (Mahadeva). 

31.  This  eulogium  is  composed  by  Pandit  JogisVara  of  unbroken 
fame,  to  record  the  origin  of  this  well  of  U^h^hara,  the  receptacle  of  all 
blessings. 

In  this  year  of  Yikramarka,  Samvat  1833,  on  the  13th  of  the  wane,  in 
the  month  of  S'ravana,  Wednesday.  [Here  follow  three  couplets  in  B4jpu- 
tand  Hindi,  but  so  full  of  lacunsB  as  to  be  unintelligible.] 


n  ^;  II  ^wj?^  tr;  ii  #  «to:  fti^ra  ii 


W^ifH  T^fir  ^^Tlfl^  *in<K«<1 


*  In  the  original  the  epithets  are  so  employed    as  to  apply  both  to  the  well  and  to 
woman.     It  is  Impossible  to  preserve  the  doable  entendres  in  English. 
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'tfiB^KTwf'r  fwftr  ftiFdw^  iftisfir  f^rsii^T  whit  ^^rir^  fWir^rfrair'Ti^ 
^fswn  I    iniT  ^nipj  %T$fif  ftwc^RT  ^rf^w  T^ft^T  ftr^rre^f^— 

^w  1^8  1   yT  Kj  w  ^  ^  fi[ft  ^^xK^i  I  iw  fw^tn  irtwT  ?rw 

*         ■*  ^ 

{X^  \    fvsim  n  ^^  h  ^TOTwmr  ^f^  ^f^J^l  ^^ftm  ^ftm^*  \  ^ifm- 
^wro  «nTV  ^^^iBiira«?n  i  iri^ffqm  ^nr^^:  f^^r  ix^m  tfir 
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mfif  ii^^H    i^imiOA^iiiiiTi^mndMiHi  %ftw5  I   TT^iftRiT  Tii^^iT  «nww 
(^i)  I    ^Pm«i'^fHT  inr5«r  ^t^t  «?'^vr  ^f^^: »    ^Tif^jt^fwwTf'nTTir 

^il|<»I^^T^<l^^lft»l^illPtlM^>    I  ^^rf%7^S|41^M^id^f^^T^TlX^ 

^T^^^Jtrf^nrrm^  ii  ^tt  ii  ^^"of^^mT  ^riPrtrw  si^iftii  wn  ^^^  surer  i 
itr^  %  ^w  fesir  ^T^^  w      ^v^^^^  'f'^  ^f%  0  tt^^  ^?ir^^  y 
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Annals  of  ^Om6n,  from  early  times  to  the  year  1728  A,  2>.  M'om  anArahio 
MS.  by  Sheykh  Sibha'k  sm  Sa'i'd  -rts  Sieha'n  Bm  Muhammad, 
of  the  3enu  'Alt  tribe  of  *Omdn,  translated  and  annotated^  hy  E.  C. 
Boss,  Political  Agent  at  Muscat, 

IlTTSODUCTOBY  EeMABES.* 

The  Arabic  work  from  which  the  following  account  of  the  History  of 
'Omfin  is  translated,  is  entitled  "  Keshf-ul-Ghummeh,"  or  "Dispeller  of 
grief."  That  work,  which  forms  a  good  sized  MS.  volume,  is  not  devoted 
exclosivelj  to  the  subject  of  'Oman,  but  contains  likewise  accounts  of  other 
countries,  and  descriptions  of  various  sects  of  IsUm. 

Copies' of  the  "  Keshf-ul-Ghummeh"  are  extremely  rare  in  'Om&n ;  and 
oat  of  that  country  I  doubt  if  it  is  known,  I  have  only  heard  of  two  copies 
existing.  That  from  which  I  prepared  this  translation  was  lent  to  me  by 
a  gentleman  residing  at  Maskat,  a  member  of  the  Al-bu-Sa'id  family.  The 
name  of  the  author  was  not  inscribed  on  the  pages,  and  no  one  at  Maskat 
seemed  able  to  supply  the  omission.  At  length,  one  of  the  ](C4dhis  wrote 
to  certain  learned  persons  at  Nezwa,  who  replied  that  the  author  was  Sirhan« 
bin-Sa'id,  a  native  of  Izki  or  Zikki. 

It  would  appear  that  in  'Oman  it  has  been  customary  with  the  learned 
of  the  priests  and  ]^&dhis  at  times  to  write  narratives  of  contemporaneous 
events  m,  prose  or  verse,  chiefly  touching  religious  matters.  Numerous  re- 
cords of  this  class  are  probably  in  existence,  and  from  such  sources  it  may 
be  that  the  author  of  the  *'  Keshf-ul-Ghummeh"  has  composed  his  annals 
of  'Oman.  The  first  part,  however,  shows  acquaintance  with  some  of  thd 
standard  Arabian  works. 

The  date  of  the  composition  of  the  work  can  be  approximately  stated. 
The  narrative  is  brought  down  to  the  year  1728,  A.  D.,  and  therefore  could 
not  have  been  concluded  at  an  earlier  period.  The  abrupt  manner  in  which 
it  terminates,  tends  to  show  that  the  work  was  not  written  much 
later  than  that  date.  The  author  of  the  Arabic  work  translated  by  the 
Bev.  Q.  P.  Badger  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  in  1871,  occasionally  quotes 
the  "  Author  of  the  Keshf-ul-<Ghemmeh"  as  making  such  and  such  a  state- 
ment. I  have  not  seen  the  original  Arabic  of  Mr.  Badger's  author,  but  by 
a  comparison  of  the  English  version  with  the  "  Keshf-ul-Ghummeh/'  I  have 

*  In  the  following,  pronounce  a  as  in  hat ;  e  as  in  hed  ;  t  as  in  hid  ;  o  as  in  obey  ;  « 
M  in  hull ;  da»  In  father  ;  <  as  m  in  deed  ;  <(  as  in  note  ;  «  as  oo  in  hoot ;  eitmi  in  hiteg 
^  as  in  tkey  ;  ow  as  in  cow  ;  thssm  both  ft^^  ;  tht^th  in  the  (i^s    kh  corresponds 

^o^s  ^hU>  k;  dh  to  f^  and  J»;Ato^;Bto^;^toJ;^     is    represented     hf 

an  inverted  comma  ('). 
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been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Salil-bin-Kazik*  copied  the  majoriiy  of  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  book  verbatim  from  the  "  Keshf-ul-Ghummeh."  In- 
deed, when,  as  occasionallj  happens,  he  strays  from  the  pages  of  that  work, 
the  order  of  events  is  confused,  and  many  puerilities  not  observable  in  the 
older  work  are  introduced. 

The  work  now  translated  may  fairly  be  considered,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
the  most  authentic  and  coherent  account  of  the  history  of  'Oman  that  has 
emanated  from  native  sources.  But  almost  all  native  works  of  this  sort 
have  striking  deficiencies.  Trifling  details  are  dwelt  on,  whilst  comparatively 
important  events  ai^  only  casually  alluded  to  or  dismissed  without  a  word. 
It  is  left  as  a  task  for  European  students  to  sift,  prune,  and  supplement  the 
accounts  of  native  historians,  and  for  this  purpose  no  materials  are  to  be 
despised. 

In  the  original  work,  the  divisions  are  similar  to  those  adhered  to  in 
this  translation ;  only  the  numbering  is  different.  The  account  of  the 
migration  of  Azdites  and  their  settlement  in  'Oman  forms  the  4th  Chapter, 
or  Book,  of  the  ^  Keshf-ul-Ghummeh;"  and  the  rest  of  the  hisfcory  of  'Oman 
is  found  in  Chapters  34  to  39  of  that  work.  The  intervening  portion  is  on 
other  subjects. 


Book  I.> 

An  aceauni  of  tie  immigration  of  the  el  Azd^  into  'Omdn^  and  the  expulsion 

therefrom  of  the  Persians, 

It  is  said  by  el-Kelbi  that  the  first  of  the  el-Azd  who  came  to  'Omin 
was  M&lik-bin  Fahm'-bin  Ghanim-bin  Dows-bin  'Adnan-bin-'AbduUah- 
bin  Zahr4n-bin-Ka'b^-bin  el-Harith-bin  Ka'b-bin  'Abdullah-bin  Mdlik-bin 
Na8r*-bin  el-Azd,  the  Azdi,  the  Dowsi.  Now  the  cause  of  his  emigrating 
to  'Om^  was  as  follows  :  His  nephews,  the  sons  of  his  brother  'Amru-bin 
Fahm,  were  wont,  when  taking  the  flocks  to  pasture  and  returning  at  even- 
ing, to  pass  by  the  house  of  a  neighbour.  The  latter  had  a  bitch  which 
used  to  bark  at  them  and  scatter  their  flocks,  and  one  of  them  killed  it  with 
his  spear.  The  man,  who  was  under  Malik*s  protection,  complained  to  him, 
and  Malik  being  angered,  said  he  would  no  longer  remain  in  a  country 
where  a  person  under  his  protection  suflered  such  treatment ;  and  went 
forth  and  separated  from  his  brothei^  against  the  wish  of  the  latter.  An- 
other story  is,  that  a  herdsman  was  set  on  by  a  savage  dog  belonging  to  a 
bondsman  of  "  Dows,"  and  slew  it  with  his  spear,  on  which  the  owner  of 
the  dog  slew  the  herdsman.  That  upland  is  named  "  Nejd-el-Kelbeh."* 
Malik  then  went  forth  from  el-Sar&t  with  those  of  his  tribe  who  bore  obe- 

*  The  name  of  thig  person  was  Hamed-bin  Muhammad-bin  Baxik,  the  designation 
^  Sain"  signi^ring  "  son."    He  died  at  Maskat  in  1873. 
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dience  to  him.  When  he  was  well  on  the  road,  his  camels  yearned  for  their 
pasture  grounds,  and  turned  wistfully  towards  el-Sar4t.  But  he  journeyed 
on  towards  'Om&n.  And  he  passed  not  any  tribe  of  the  tribes  of  the  Arabs, 
of  Ma'add  or  of  'Adnan,'  but  they  sought  his  friendship,  and  formed  allian* 
oes  with  him,  on  account  of  his  dignity  and  the  number  of  his  fighting 
men. 

He  marched  on  until  he  reached  Bahiit,'  a  valley  in  Hadhramowt, 
where  he  halted  awhile  for  rest.  Then  he  learned  that  the  Persians  were 
in  *Omiin,  inhabiting  it.  So  he  drew  up  his  forces  and  reviewed  them,  and 
it  is  said  they  were  upwards  of  6000  in  number,  horse  and  foot. 

They  then  arranged  themselves  in  order  before  proceeding  onwards  to 
'Oman,  Malik  placed  his  son  Honat,^^  or  as  some  say  Fer^hid,  in  command 
of  an  advanced  guard  consisting  of  2,000  horsemen  of  the  bravest  of  his 
army.  When  they  arrived  at  el-Shihr,**  Mahrah**-bin  Hidan-bin  el-Haf- 
bin  Kadha^ah-bin  Malik-bin  Himyar  separated  from  Mfilik,  and  stayed  bC'* 
hind  at  el-Shihr.  M^lik  marched  onwards  until  he  entered  'Oman  with  his 
numerous  and  well  equipped  army.  He  found  the  Persians  holding  'Om&n 
for  the  king  Dara,  son  of  D4r4,^'  son  of  Bahman  ;  and  at  that  time  they 
were  the  inhabitants  of  'Oman  and  the  dwellers  therein.  In  those  days 
their  leader  was  the  Marzabfin,^^  who  was  Lieutenant  for  their  king. 

Malik  drew  aside  with  his  followers  to  Kalhat"  on  the  coast  of  'Omdn, 
as  being  a  more  secure  position  against  the  Persians.  He  there  lefb  the 
families  and  heavy  baggage  with  a  guard  to  protect  them  against  the  ene- 
my's force,  and  advanced  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  ;  his  son  Hon&t 
leading  tlie  advanced  guard  of  2,000  horsemen.  He  proceeded  in  this  man- 
ner until  he  arrived  at  the  district  of  el-Jowf,^^  where  he  pitched  his 
camp  on  the  plain.  Thence  he  sent  to  the  Persians  asking  them  to  allot 
him  land  in  'Oman  to  settle  on,  with  water  and  pasture,  so  that  he  might 
dwell  amongst  them.  When  his  messengers  arrived,  the  Marzaban  and  his 
subordinates  held  an  earnest  and  prolonged  consultation  which  resulted  in 
their  unanimously  deciding  to  refuse  the  request  of  M6lik,  so  they  replied : 
^  we  do  not  wish  this  Arab  to  settle  amongst  us,  that  our  land  should  be^ 
"  come  straitened  unto  us ;  we  have  no  need  of  his  neighbourship."  When 
their  answer  reached  Malik,  he  sent  a  message  to  them,  saying :  *'  I  must 
"  positively  settle  in  a  district  of  'Oman ;  if  you  accord  me  willingly  a  share 
"  of  the  water,  produce,  and  pasture,  I  shall  settle  in  the  country  and  praise 
"  you.  If,  however,  you  refuse,  I  shall  remain  in  spite  of  you.  If  you  at- 
"  tack  me,  I  shall  resist  you,  and  if  I  prevail  against  you,  I  shall  slay  you, 
"  and  carry  off  your  offspring,  and  shall  not  allow  one  of  you  to  remain  in 
"  'Oman."  They,  however,  refused  him  permission,  and  prepared  to  make 
war  on  him.  Malik  on  his  part  remained  in  the  district  of  el- Jowf  until  his 
people  had  rested,  and  he  prepared  for  the  struggle  with  the  Persians. 
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Meanwhile  the  Persians  had  made  ready  to  attack  him,  and  the  Mar- 
sah&n  ordered  the  trumpets  to  be  sounded  and  the  drums  beaten,  and  set 
out  with  all  his  host  from  Sohar.  It  is  said  his  army  numbered  more  than 
40,000  men,  and  some  say  30,000,  and  he  had  with  him  elephants.  He 
proceeded  towards  el-Jowf  to  encounter  Malik,  and  halted  at  the  plain  of 
Selut  near  Nezw4.  When  Malik  received  intelligence  of  this,  he  set  out 
for  the  plain  of  Selut  with  6,000  men,  and  encamped  opposite  the  army  of 
the  Marzabdin«  They  remained  in  their  respective  positions  that  day  with- 
out fighting.  Mnlik-bin  Fahm  spent  the  night  drawing  up  his  forces  in 
order  of  battle,  forming  them  into  right  and  lefb  wings,  and  centre,  and 
fitationing  the  horsemen  of  the  el-Azd  in  position.  He  placed  his  son 
Honat  in  command  of  the  right  wing,  gave  the  left  to  his  son  Ferahid,  and 
took  his  station  himself  in  the  centre  with  chosen  men.  The  Marzabia 
also  was  similarly  employed,  and  both  sides  were  prepared.  M41ik  mount- 
ed a  pie-bald  charger,  clad  in  his  armour  over  which  he  wore  a  red  robe, 
and  on  his  head  was  his  iron  helmet  encircled  by  a  yellow  turban.  His  sons 
and  the  warriors  of  the  el-Azd  were  similarly  accoutred  in  armour  and  hel- 
met, their  eyes  only  being  visible. 

When  the  ranks  were  formed  in  order  of  battle,  M41ik  went  around 
and  addressed  his  followers  troop  by  troop,  encouraging  them  and  exhorting 
,ihem  to  stand  firm  and  warning  them  that  if  they  fled,  they  would  be  pur- 
sued and  destroyed  by  the  Persians. 

The  Marzaban  then  advanced  with  all  his  forces  under  their  comman- 
ders, placing  his  elephants  in  front. 

M&lik  met  them  with  hia  followers  crying  out  to  his  men  of  the  el- 
Azd  to  charge  with  him,  and  to  ply  the  elephants  with  their  swords  and 
javelins. 

Thereupon  he  chai^d  and  his  men  charged  with  him,  and  they 
attacked  the  elephants  with  sword  and  spear,  piercing  them  with  darts  until 
the  elephants  goaded  by  their  weapons  turned  in  flight,  trampling  under 
foot  many  of  the  Marzab4n*s  men.  M41ik  then  fell  on  the  army  of  the 
Marzaban  with  all  his  men,  piercing  the  ranks  of  the  Persians.  The  latter 
rallied  together,  and  the  two  forces  continued  to  fight  with  fury,  and  noth- 
ing could  be  heard  but  the  clashing  of  their  weapons.  The  battle  was  kept 
up  the  whole  of  that  day  until  the  fall  of  night  separated  the  opposing 
armies,  and  they  retired  to  their  respective  positions  leaving  many  dead  and 
wounded. 

The  next  day  the  conflict  was  renewed  and  kept  up  until  night,  the 
Persians  losing  many  of  their  men. 

On  the  third  day  the  battle  was  again  renewed  and  the  Persian  com* 
mander  having  been  slain  by  Malik  in  single  combat,  the  Persian  army  gave 
way  and  fled,  losing  an  immense  number  in  killed  and  wounded.'^ 
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The  Persians  then  sent  to  Malik  suing  for  a  truce  and  demanding  a 
year's  time  to  evacuate  *0m4n  and  return  to  their  own  country.  Mdlik 
agreed  to  this  and  promised  not  to  molest  them  unless  they  recommenced 
the  war.  The  Persians  thereupon  returned  to  Sohar,  and  Malik  withdrew 
toKjilhat. 

It  is  said  that  the  Persians  during  the  period  of  this  truce  destroyed  a 
great  many  water  channels.  Suleiman-hin  Daud  had  constructed  10,000 
aqueducts  in  *Omfin.*' 

The  Persians  then  wrote  to  Dara-hin  Dara  informing  him  of  the  ad- 
Tent  of  Malik  and  his  followers  to  'Oman,  and  the  struggle  that  had  occur- 
red between  him  and  themselves,  how  his  general  the  Marzaban  had  been 
slain  with  many  of  their  companions.  Then  telling  him  of  their  weak  and 
helpless  condition,  they  asked  permission  to  return  to  their  own  country 
with  their  families.  When  their  letter  reached  the  king  and  he  read  it,  he 
was  incensed,  and  burned  with  a  desire  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  his  sol- 
diers and  generals,  so  he  sent  for  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  Marzabans,  and 
giving  him  command  of  3,000  of  his  most  renowned  warriors  and  comman- 
ders, despatched  them  to  the  aid  of  his  subjects  in  'Oman.  They  proceeded 
first  to  el-Bahrein  and  thence  to  'Oman.  All  this  while  Malik  was  in  igno- 
rance of  what  was  going  on. 

When  this  reinforcement  reached  the  Persians,  they  commenced  pre- 
parations  to  renew  the  war  as  soon  as  the  period  of  truce  should  expire. 

When  Malik  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  succours,  he  wrote  to  the  Per- 
sians informing  them  that  if  they  did  not  quit  'Oman,  he  would  march 
against  them  and  expel  them  by  force,  and  seize  all  their  property.  But 
they,  confident  in  their  strength  and  in  the  comparative  smallness  of  Malik's 
army,  returned  a  defiant  and  insolent  answer.  .  Malik  accordingly  marched 
against  them  with  his  whole  army  and  entered  their  territory.  The  Pers- 
ians on  their  side  prepared  for  battle.  When  the  two  armies  met,  Malik 
drew  up  his  army  as  before,  placing  his  son  Honat  in  command  of  the  right, 
and  Eerahid  of  the  left,  he  stationing  himself  with  the  remainder  of  his 
sons  in  the  centre.  A  fierce  and  prolonged  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
Persians  employed  their  elephants.  One  huge  animal  was  killed  by  Honat 
and  his  brother  Ma'n-bin  Malik.  After  a  fierce  struggle,  the  Persians  were 
routed  and  fled,  pursued  by  the  el-Azd  horsemen,  who  slew  an  immense 
number  and  made  many  prisoners.  The  remnant  of  tlie  Persian  army  em- 
barked in  their  ships  and  passed  across  the  sea  to  Persia.  So  Malik  con- 
quered all  'Omim  and  took  all  the  property  of  the  Persians.  He  made 
many  of  the  latter  prisoners  and  kept  them  a  long  time  in  prison,  after 
which  be  released  them,  and  caused  them  to  be  conveyed  to  the  ships,  with 
their  clothing  and  provisions,  and  sent  back  to  Persia.  Malik  then  ruled 
over  'Omim  and  its  adjacent  districts;  and  governed  it  wisely  and  well.  The 
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journey  of  Mdlik  and  his  sons  to  ^Om4n  and  their  battle  with  the  Persians 
have  been  celebrated  in  many  poems  and  traditions  from  which  I  have  only 
given  an  abridged  account.  Then  came  to  'Omdn  many  tribes  of  the  el- 
Azd.  The  first  of  the  el-Azd  to  join  Malik  was  'Imrdn-bin  'Amru-bin 
*Amir-Ma-el-Sem4  with  his  sons  el-Hajr  and  el-Aswad.  From  the  two 
latter  many  tribes  in  *Om^n  derive.  Afterwards  Rabi^ah-bin  el-H4rith-bin- 
'Abdullah-bin  *  Amir-el-Ghitrif  went  forth  with  his  brothers,  also  Muladis- 
bin  'Amru-bin  'Adl-bin  Harithah  came  and  entered  Hudad,  also  'Arman- 
bin  *Amru-bin  el-Azd,  then  came  el-Yahmad-bin  Homma,  also  the  sons  of 
Ghanm-bin  Ghalib-bin  'Othmnn  ;  and  Ziy&d  or  el-Nadab  the  junior.  Then 
Ma'walah,  the  sons  of  Shams,  and  el-Nadab  the  senior  went  forth,  also  el- 
Dheyyak,  and  some  of  the  Benu-Yashkar  and  of  the  Benu  'Amid,  and  men 
of  Khawaleh.  All  these  tribes**  went  forth,  each  tribe  with  its  banners. 
As  they  journeyed  on,  they  consumed  the  substance  of  all  by  whom  they 
passed,  until  they  reached  *Omdn.  They  extended  themselves  throughout 
'Oman,  and  settled  in  its  rich  and  spacious  lands.  The  el-Azd  named  it 
'Oman'®,  because  their  dwellings  had  been  in  a  watered  valley  in  (Yemen) 
which  was  probably  called  'Amman,  and  to  which  they  likened  their  new 
home.  The  Persians  called  'Om4n  by  the  name  of  Mazun.'*  As  an  Arab 
poet  has  said — 

"  The  Kesrd  named  'Oman  Mazun, 
"  And  Mazun,  O  friend  !  is  a  goodly  land, 
"  A  land  abounding  in  fields  and  groves, 
"  With  pastures  and  unfailing  springs." 
The  tribes     of    the  el-Azd  ceased  not  to  migrate  to  'Omin,  until 
they    became  numerous  therein,  and   their,  power  and    fame    increased. 
At  length,  they  overran  the   country  and  extended  as  far  as  el- Bahrein 
and   Hajar   [el-Hassa].      Then  came    to    'Oman   Samah-bin  Loweij-bin- 
Ghalib'",  and   settled   at  Towwam,  which  is  el-Jow,"  in  the  vicinity   of 
the  el-Azd.     There  were  also   in  that  place   some  of  the  Betiu-Sa'd,  and 
Benu  'Abd-el-Keis.     Samah  married  his  daughter  to  Asd-bin  'Imr^n-bin- 
'Amru.'^    Some  of  the  Bend-Tamim  also  settled  in  'Oman,  the  Al-Kha- 
z&'ah-bin   H&zem   settlers,  too,  arrived  from  the  Benu-el-Nabat,  whose 
abodes  were  at   'Obri  and  el-Selejf,  and  Ten'am,   and  el-Sirr.**     Some  of 
the  Benu-el-Harith-bin  Ka'b  came  and  settled  at  Dhank.     About  one  hun- 
dred persons  of  the  Khadha'ah  also  settled  at  Dhank.     Some  of  the  family 
of  Benu-Ku-aheh^^-bin  ^ati'ah-bin  'Abs  came   to  'Omin,  amongst  them 
Abu  l-Hishm.     The  rule  of  Mdlik  became  strong  in  'Oman  and  his  wealth 
increased,  and  he  was  feared  by  all  the  tribes  of  the  "  Yemen"  and  "  Ni- 
zar."*'     He  was  more  daring  and  adventurous  than  any  other  Prince.     He 
chiefly  resided  on  the  Kalhat  coast  and  at  Yankal.     One  of  the  Princes  of 
the  el-Azd;  named  M&lik-bin  Zoheir,'*  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Malik-bin 
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Ffthm,  and  being  a  chief  of  great  renown,  well  nigh  rivalled  the  latter  in 
power.  So  Malik-bin  Fahm  fearing  that  mutual  jealousy  and  strife  might 
arise  between  them,  demanded  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  Malik-bin 
Zoheir  gave  his  daughter,  but  stipulated  that  her  ofis])ring  should  have 
precedence  of  all  Mdlik-bin  Fahm*s  sons  by  other  wives.  Malik-bin  Fahm 
assented  and  married  her  on  these  conditions.  By  this  marriage  he  had 
issue  Salimah-bin  Malik.  Malik  reigned  over  ^Oman  for  seventy  years, 
daring  which  time  neither  Arab  nor  Persian  opposed  his  rule.  His  age  was 
120  years. 

It  is  said  that  Malik -bin  Fahm  was  slain  accidentally  by  his  son  Sali- 
mah,"*  in  the  following  manner :  It  is  said  that  M&lik  used  to  require  his  sons 
to  keep  guard  at  night,  each  in  turn  with  a  body  selected  from  Malik's  most 
trusty  nobles  and  followers.  Now  Salimah  was  more  beloved  of  his  father 
than  any  of  his  brothers,  and  had  higher  rank  and  dignity  assigned  him. 
His  father  had  taught  him  archery  until  he  excelled  in  the  art.  His  bro- 
thers envied  him  on  account  'of  the  preference  shown  him^  and  sought  to 
lower  him  in  his  father's  estimation,  but  found  no  opportunity  to  find  fault 
with  him.  At  length,  one  day  some  of  them  approached  their  father,  and 
accused  Salimah  of  leaving  his  post  when  on  watch  and  retiring  apart  to 
sleep.  Malik,  however,  reproved  them,  and  told  them  he  knew  that  envy 
prompted  them  to  traduce  his  son  Salimah,  and  that  he  judged  the  latter 
by  his  knowledge  of  him,  so  they  were  forced  to  withdraw  without  gaining 
their  object.  Afterwards,  however,  misgiving  entered  Malik's  mind,  and 
he  resolved  to  put  the  charges  against  his  son  Salimah  to  the  test.  He 
accordingly  went  forth  in  disguise  and  secretly,  on  a  night  when  it  was 
Salimah's  turn  to  keep  guard.  Now  it  was  Sallmah's  custom  to  withdraw 
from  hia  comrades  and  keep  watch  close  to  his  father's  house.  On  this 
night  he  had  taken  his  usual  station  ;  and  sleep  had  overtaken  him  just  at 
the  hour  his  father  came  out.  His  mare  seeing  the  form  of  Malik  in  the 
distance  neighed,  on  which  Salimah  started  from  his  sleep  in  alarm,  and  saw 
his  mare  with  her  ears  erected.  Now  it  was  the  habit  of  the  mare  on  seeing 
anything  approaching  to  point  her  ears  in  the  direction  of  the  object,  and 
the  rider  would  aim  his  arrow  accordingly.  So  Salimah  discharged  his 
arrow  between  the  mare's  ears  towards  Malik  not  knowing  it  was  his  father. 
Malik  beard  the  sound  of  the  arrow  as  it  left  the  bow,  and  called  out,  "  Do 
not  shoot,  my  son,  I  am  your  father."  It  was  too  late,  liowever,  and  the 
dart  pierced  the  centre  of  his  heart. 

Salimah,  after  having  slain  his  father,  fled  to  the  Persian  coast  in  fear 
of  his  brothers,  and  abode  at  Jashk,  where  he  married  a  native  of  the  land 
named  el-Asfahiyeh.  His  offspring  by  this  marriage  were  called  Benu-el- 
Asfahiyeh.  Salimah  afterwards  removed  to  Kerman  which  he  made  himself 
master  of  after  a  series  of  adventures,*^  and  reigned  as  king  until  his  death. 
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By  a  marriage  with  a  Persian  lady  he  had  ten  sons,  named  'Abd  and  Hima- 
yeh  and  Sa'd  and  Ruaheh  and  Maj&sh  and  Kelab  and  Asd  and  T&her  and 
Aswad  and  'Othman.  After  his  death,  his  sons  were  disunited,  and  the 
Persians  expelled  them,  and  some  went  to  'Om&n.  The  majority  of  the 
children  of  Sallmah,  however,  remained  in  Kerman,  where  they  were 
numerous  and  powerful. 

The  Persians  did  not  return  to  'Omin  afber  their  expulsion  by  Malik 
until  his  reign  terminated,  and  his  children  reigned  in  his  place,  and  the 
kingdom  of  *0m4n  came  into  the  possession  of  el- Julanda-bin  el-Mustatir" 
el-Ma* wall,  and  Persia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Benu  Sasan.'*  There  was 
peace  between  them  and  el- Julanda  in  'Oman,  and  the  Persians  kept  a  force 
of  4000  warriors  in  *Oman  and  a  deputy  with  the  kings  of  the  el-Azd.  The 
Persians  abode  on  the  sea  coast,  and  the  el-Azd  ruled  in  the  interior  plains 
and  hills  and  districts  of  'Oman,  the  direction  of  affairs  being  entirely  with 
them. 

The  Persian  monarchs  used  to  send  persons  who  had  incurred  their 
displeasure  or  whom  they  feared  to  their  army  in  'Om4n.  So  it  continued 
until  God  caused  el-lslam  to  be  manifested.'' 

Book  II.  X 

Account  of  the  people  of^Om&nfrom  the  period  when  they  embraced  the 
religion  ofel-Isldm  until  they  became  disunited. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  first  man  of  'Om&n  to  embrace  el-Islam 
was  one  Mazin-bin-Ghadhdbah,  who  visited  the  Prophet  and  asked  him  to 
pray  for  him  and  the  people  of  *Omdn. 

Afterwards  the  Apostle  of  God  wrote  to  the  people  of  'Oman,  inviting 
them  to  adopt  the  religion  of  Islam.  He  wrote  amongst  others  to  'Abd 
and'Jeifar",  the  sons  of  el- Julanda  (who  had  died  a  short  time  before),  to 
the  effect  that  if  they  would  accept  el-Islam,  he  would  confirm  them  as 
Governors ;  otherwise  they  would  be  deposed.  He  sent  this  letter  by  '  Amr* 
bin  el-' As,  who  alighted  at  a  place  near  Sohar  named  Damsetjerd,  which  had 
been  built  by  the  Persians.  Thence  he  sent  a  message  to  the  sons  of 
Julanda,  who  were  the  foremost  and  most  influential  chiefs  of  'Oman.  The 
first  who  met  the  messenger  was  'Abd,  who  was  the  most  discerning  and 
sensible  of  the  two  brothers.  He  sent  on  'Amr  to  his  brother  Jeifar  with  the 
sealed  letter,  and  Jeifar  broke  the  seal  and  read  it,  and  then  passed  it  to  'Abd 
who  also  read  it.  The  latter  then  told  *  Amr  that  this  was  no  trifling  matter 
he  had  come  about,  and  that  he  would  reflect  on  it,  and  afterwards  give  a  reply. 
He  then  assembled  a  council  of  the  el-Azd,  and  sent  to  Ka'b-bin  Barshah  el- 
*irdi.  They  all  became  converts  to  el-Islam,  and  sent  to  all  their  kinsmen  who 
Towed  obedience  to  the  Prophet,  and  agreed  to  offer  the  proper  religious  alms. 
Jeifar  sent  messengers  to  Maheyreh,  and  Shihr  in  the  south,  and  to  Daba,* 
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and  the  furthest  limits  of  'Om&n  to  the  north ;  and  at  his  invitation  all  the 
people  accepted  el-Islam,  save  the  Persians  who  dwelt  in  'Om^n.  When  the 
Persians  rejected  el-Isl&m,  the  el-Azd  assembled  roand  Jeifar,  and  all  agreed 
to  expel  the  Persian  deputy  Maskdn  and  his  followers  from  the  country. 
As  the  Persians  refused  either  to  join  el-Islam  or  to  leave  the  country  quiet* 
ly,  the  el-Azd  attacked  them,  killed  their  leader  Maskan  and  many  more, 
and  drove  the  remainder  into  their  town  of  Damsetjerd,  when  they  besieged 
them  rigorously,  until  they  sued  for  terms.  The  el-Azd'granted  them  quar- 
ter on  condition  that  they  lefb  all  their  gold  and  silver  and  other  property 
behind  and  quitted  'Oman,  which  they  did.  'Amr  continued  to  reside  with 
and  direct  the  el-Azd,  until  the  death  of  the  Prophet.  After  that,  'Abd-bin- 
el-Julanda  and  many  of  the  el-Azd  proceeded  to  visit  Abd-Bekr^  the  Just> 
who  praised  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  'Oman  in  accepting  the  message 
of  the  Prophet  willingly  and  spontaneously.  It  is  said  too  that  'Abd  served 
the  Khalifeh  in  an  expedition  against  the  Al-Jifneh.  Abu-Bekr  then  wrote 
to  the  people  of  'Oman  thanking  them  and  confirming  Jeifar  and  'Abd  in 
the  government.  The  virtues  of  these  two  cannot  be  fully  described,  but 
much  might  be  written  of  them.  They  continued  pre-eminent  in  *Omdn 
until  they  died.  They  were  succeeded  by  *Abbad-bin  *Abd-bin  el-Julandfi, 
in  the  time  of  'Othm^n-bin  'Affan  and  'AH. 

Then  came  the  wars  and  divisions,  and  Mu'awiyah  succeeded  to  power . 
but  his  authority  was  not  established  in  'Oman.  At  the  period  when 
'Abdul- M4lik-bin  Marwan  reigned  and  el-Hejjaj  governed  el-'Irak,  Sulei- 
man and  Sa'id,  the  sons  of  'Abbad-bin  'Abd-bin  el-Julanda,  ruled  in  'Oman. 
£1-Hejjaj  sent  several  large  armies  against  them,  but  they  defeated  them  on 
each  occasion  and  put  them  to  flight  until  at  length  el-]^asim-bin  Shi'wah 
came  with  a  numerous  army  to  'Oman  in  ships,  which  anchored  at  one  of 
the  villages  of  'Oman,  named  Hata^  Suleiman-bin  'Abbad  led  the  el-Azd 
against  the  invaders,  and  a  battle  ensued  in  which  the  troops  of  el-Hejjaj 
were  routed  and  el-]f^asim  and  many  of  his  followers  slain  ;  and  Suleiman 
captured  all  their  property. 

When  this  alarming  news  reached  el-Hejjaj,  he  sent  for  Muja'ah-bin 
Shi'wah,  brother  of  el-]K[asim,  and  ordered  him  to  rouse  the  people  and  make 
a  general  levy  of  the  Nizar*  tribes.  El-Hejjaj  was  personally  incensed  and 
eager  for  revenge.  He  wrote  to  'Abd-el-Malik-bin  Marwan,  and  restrained 
the  -chiefs  of  the  el-Azd  of  el-Basrah  from  aiding  Suleiman-bin  'Abbad.  I 
have  found  it  stated  that  the  army  which  el-Hejjaj  collected  and  sent 
against  'Om4n,  numbered  40,000  men.  One  half  was  despatched  by  land 
and  the  other  half  by  sea.  The  former  portion  of  the  army  having  marched 
to  'Oman  was  opposed  by  Suleiman  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  the  el-Azd,  con- 
sisting of  3,000  horsemen  and  3,500  camel  riders.  The  encounter  took 
place  by   the  water,  which  is  within  five,  or  some  say  tliree,  days'  march  of 
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the  desert  cooDtry.*  It  is  the  water  near  the  village  of  B  usher  (it  is  now 
called  el-Balka'ein).  The  hattle  which  was  a  severe  one,  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  el-Hejjaj*s  men,  who  fled  and  were  pursued  hy  Suleiman  for  along 
distance,  the  latter  being  wholly  unaware  of  the  approach  of  the  second 
army  by  sea,  which  meanwhile  arrived  at  Bunaneh,  and  the  commander  was 
informed  that  Suleiman  had  gone  forth  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  to 
oppose  the  force  which  had  come  by  the  land  route,  and  that  those  who 
remained  with  his  brother  Sa'id  were  only  a  handful.  Muja'ah  thereupon 
marched  night  and  day  until  he  reached  Birkeh,  where  Sa^d  attacked  his 
force,  and  a  fierce  battle  occurred,  which  lasted  imtil  night  separated  the 
combatants.  Sa'id  then  regarding  his  army  perceived  that  it  was  to  that  of 
the  enemy  like  as  a  white  spot  on  the  body  of  a  black  bull,  and  many  had 
been  killed.  So  he  retired  during  the  night  taking  with  him  his  own  and 
his  brother's  children,  and  proceeded  to  the  great  mountain  of  the  Bend- 
!Riy4m,  which  is  called  el-Jebel  el-Akhdhar,  and  also  Bodhwan  (spelt  with 
dhammah).  The  enemy  came  up  with  him,  and  they  remained  besieged 
until  Suleiman  came  up.  Muja'ah  had  anchored  his  fleet  of  300  vessels  in 
Maskat'  harbour,  and  Suleimin  proceeded  there  and  burned  more  than  fifby 
vessels,  the  rest  escaping  seaward.  He  then  marched  against  Muja'ah's 
army,  and  Muja'ah  conceiving  himself  unable  to  cope  with  Suleiman  sought 
to  escape  to  sea,  but  was  encountered  by  Suleiman  at  the  village  of  Sem^lL 
A  severe  conflict  ensued,  in  which  Muja'ah  was  worsted  and  fled.  He,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  reaching  his  ships,  and  embarking  sailed  to  Julfar.* 
Thence  he  wrote  to  el-Hejjaj  who  sent  to  his  aid  a  re-inforcement  of  5,000 
mounted  men,  selected  from  the  Bedouins  of  el-Sham,  under  ^Abd-ul-Rah- 
mdn-bin  Suleim&n,  by  land.  Amongst  them  was  a  man  of  the  tribe  of 
el-Azd  who  was  known  by  the  title  "  el-Malaheb,*'  and  they  were  unaware 
that  he  was  of  that  tribe.  This  person  fled  by  night  to  Suleim&n  and  Sa'id, 
and  informed  them  of  the  approach  of  the  fresh  force ;  whereupon  they 
perceived  they  were  unable  to  resist  longer,  and  taking  with  them  their 
families*  property  and  those  of  their  tribe  who  chose  to  follow  them,  they 
reached  one  of  the  districts  of  the  Zenj*,  where  they  abode  until  their  death, 
Muja'ah  and  'Abd-ul-Itahm£n  then  entered  ^Oman  with  their  forces  and 
exercised  great  severity,  plundering  the  inhabitants.  (We  seek  refuge  with 
God  from  such  things.)  El-Hejjaj  after  that  appointed  el-Kheiyai-bin  Sirah 
el-Muj4sha'i  governor  of  'Oman.  When  'Abdul-Malek  died  (A.  D.  705),  and 
el-Walid-bin  *Abdul-Malek  succeeded  him,  and  el-Hejjfij  died,  Walid  ap- 
pointed Yezid-bin  Abu-Muslim  Governor  of  el-'IraV)  and  the  latter  sent 
Seyf-bin  el-Hani-el-Hamaddni  to  govern  'Om&n. 

When  Walid-bin  'Abdul-Malek  died  and  his  brother  Suleiman  suc- 
ceeded, the  latter  removed  all  the  governors  who  had  been  appointed  in 
'Om&n,  and  sent  Salih-bin  'Abdul-Bahman  el-Leithf.     Afterwards  he  saw  fit 
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to  re-instate  the  goyernors,  but  made  them  subordinate  to  Salih-bin  *  Abdul- 
Bahman. 

After  that  Yazfd-bin  el-Muhallib  became  Governor  of  'Irak  and  Kho- 
rasan,  and  he  appointed  his  brother  ZijSd  over  'Oman,  and  he  treated  its 
inhabitants  kindly,  and  continued  to  rule  until  Suleiman-bin  'Abdul- Malek 
died,  and  *Omar-bin  'Abdul-* Aziz  succeeded  to  the  government  (of  *Ira^). 
He  placed  *Adi-bin  Art6h  el-Fezari  over  el-*Irik,  who  sent  a  governor  to 
H>m^n  who  behaved  so  badly  to  the  people  that  they  wrote  to  'Oman-bin 
•Ahdul-'Azlz.  The  latter  placed  over  them  'Omar-bin  'Abdullah-bin  Sabi- 
hah  el-Ansiri,  who  treated  them  well  and  remained  Governor  over  'Oman, 
honored  by  the  inhabitants,  and  receiving  their  contributions  voluntarily 
until  'Omar-bin  'Abdul-' Aziz  died.  Then  said  'Omar-bin  'Abdullah  to 
Ziyad-bin  el-Muhallib,  "  this  country  is  the  land  of  your  tribe,  do  as  you 
please  with  it,"  and  straightway  went  forth  from  'Oman.  Ziyad-bin  el- 
Muhallib  then  governed  'Om&n,  until  Abul-' Abbas  el-Safiah  appeared,  and 
the  empire  of  the  Benii-Omeyyeh  passed  to  him.  He  appointed  Abu- Ja'far 
el-Mansur  over  el-*Ir^k.  The  latter  appointed  Jenah-bin  *Abbadah-bin 
Keis-bin  *Omar  el-Hinai***  governor  of  *Oman,  who  was  the  builder  of  the 
mosque  known  as  el-Jenah.  Afterwards  he  was  deposed,  and  his  son  Mo- 
hammed-bin Jen^h  appointed  in  his  stead.  Thereupon  Jenah-bin  'Abbadah 
sided  with  the  Ibadhiyeh^'  (Ibadhis),  until  at  leugth  the  latter  acquired  the 
sovereignty  in  'Oman. 

Toe  Ima.'ic  el- Julanda'-bin  Mes'tj'd. — Thereupon  they  elected  el-Ju- 
landa  bin  Mes'ud  their  Imam,^'  and  he  was  the  cause  of  strength  to  the 
sect,  and  was  a  just  and  popular  ruler. 

A.  D.  750.  At  the  call  of  el-SafI4h,  Shiban  went  forth  against  el- JulandS, 
who,  on  his  reaching  'Oman,  sent  against  him  Hil41-bin  'Atiyah  el-Khof4s4ni 
and  Yahy4-bin  Najih  with  a  force  of  Musalmans."  Now  Yahya  was  famed 
for  bis  virtue ;  he  uttered  a  prayer  in  which  he  mentioned  both  sides  saying, 
*^  O  God,  if  Thou  knowest  us  to  be  in  the  faith  Thou  approvest,  and  to 
"  follow  the  truth  Thou  wishest  us  to  hold,  grant,  that  I  may  be  the  first 
"  of  my  comrades  killed,  and  Shiban  the  first  on  his  side,  after  which  cause 
*'  defeat  to  befall  his  followers.  If  on  the  contrary  Thou  knowest  that 
"  Shibdn  and  his  followers  hold  the  faith  that  pleaseth  Thee,  and  the  truth 
"  Thou  wishest  to  be  established,  then  cause  Shibau  to  fall  the  first." 

Then  the  forces  encountered  one  another,  and  the  first  who  was  slain 
on  the  side  of  the  Musalmans  was  Yahya-bin  Najih  whilst  Shibin  was  the 
first  to  fall  on  his  side. 

After  the  death  of  Shib&n,  there  came  to  'Oman  Khazim-bin  Khozey- 
mah  saying  they  had  come  in  search  of  that  force,  namely,  Shiban  and  his 
followers,  but  "  it  suffices  that  God  has  decreed  they  should  be  slain  by 
'*  your  hands.     I  wish,  however,  to  go  forth  from  yon  to  the  Khalifah  and 
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^  inform  him  you  bear  him  obedience."  El-JulancUL  consulted  the  Musal- 
mans  as  to  this  proposal,  but  they  were  against  it.  It  is  also  said  Khazim 
demanded  the  sword  and  seal  of  Shiban,  and  that  el-Juland&  refused  ;  on 
which  a  battle  ensued  between  him  and  Kbazim,  in  which  all  el-Julanda's 
followers  were  slain,  and  none  remained  alive  save  himself  and  Hilal-bin 
'Atiyah  el-Khor6s&ni.  Then  said  Hilal  to  el-Julanda,  '^  You  are  my  Imam, 
precede  me,'*  and  I  engage  not  to  survive  you."  El-Julanda  then  advan- 
ced and  fought  until  he  fell.  Hilal  then  rushed  on  clad  in  armour,  and  the 
enemy  amazed  at  his  valour  for  some  time  failed  to  recognize  him,  but  at 
length  they  discovered  who  he  was,  and  raising  the  cry  **  Hilal-bin  *Atiyah !" 
fell  on  him  and  slew  him. 

The  Imamate  of  el-Julanda  had  lasted  for  two  years  and  a  month.  It 
is  said  that  it  was  Khazim-bin  Khozcymah  who  caused  el-Julanda  to  be 
slain.  It  has  also  been  told  me  that  at  his  death  Khazim  was  congratu- 
lated by  some  one  on  his  conquest  of  'Oman,  and  that  he  replied,  '*  Ye 
"  deceived  me  in  my  lifetime  and  do  ye  seek  to  do  so  at  my  death  P  Alas ! 
**  how  will  it  be  for  me  for  slaying  the  *Omdn  Sheykh !" 

I  have  also  found  it  stated  that  a  native  of  'Om4n  went  on  the  pilgrim- 
age; and  with  him  was  a  man  from  el-Basrah  who  rested  not  by  night 
nor  slept.  The  'Oman!  asked  him  about  this,  and  he  replied  not  knowing 
his  companion  was  a  native  of  'Oman,  that  he  had  gone  with  Khazim-bin 
Khozeymah  to  'Oman  and  had  there  fought  against  a  people,  the  like  of 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  since  that  day  sleep  did  not  visit  him.  The 
*Omani  said  to  himself,  "  You  deserve  it,  if  you  are  one  of  those  who  fought 
against  'Om&n.*'  After  el-Julanda  was  killed^  'Oman  fell  into  the  hands  of 
tyrants  who  misgoverned  the  country  and  oppressed  the  inhabitants. 
Amongst  those  oppressors  were  the  two  Julandaites  Mohammed-bin  Zaidah 
and  Rashid-bin  Sh&th&n-bin  el-Nadhr.  In  the  time  of  those  two,  Ghassan* 
el-Henai,  of  the  Benu-Maharib,  plundered  Nezwd,  and  the  Benu  Nafa  and 
Benu-Hamim  fled  therefrom  after  many  had  been  slain.  This  occurred  in  the 
month  of  Sha'ban,  A.  H.  Ii5.  [A.  D.  762].  Thereupon  the  Benul-Harith  of 
Ibra  espoused  their  cause,  and  amongst  them  there  was  a  slave  belonging  to 
Bakarah  called  Ziyad-bin  Sa'id  el-Bakari,  so  they  agreed  upon  proceeding  to 
el-'Atik  for  the  purpose  of  putting  to  death  Ghassan  el-Hin£i,  and  they 
met  him  between  his  house  and  that  of  Jenah-bin  Sa'd,  at  a  place  called 
el-Khor,  as  he  was  returning  from  visiting  a  sick  person  of  the  Bonu-Hinah. 
He  passed  by  unaware  of  their  presence,  and  they  slew  him.  Man&zil-bin 
Khanbash,  who  resided  at  Naba  and  was  agent  for  Mohammed-bin-Zaidah, 
and  Rashid-bin  Sh4th£n  the  Julandaites,  were  angered  at  this  proceeding : 
and  they  attacked  the  people  of  Ibra  unawares.  The  latter,  however,  re- 
pulsed them,  and  forty  of  them  were  slain. 

God  then  blessed  the  people  of  'Oman  by  bestowing  on  them  love  of 
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the  Truth,  and  a  portion  of  the  Musalmans  rose  up  in  defence  of  God's 
Truth,  and  overthrew  the  power  of  those  tyrants.  lasomuch  as  the  learn- 
ed Sheykhs  of  the  people  of  ^Om4n  assembled  at  Nezwa  under  the  guidance 
of  Musa-bin  Abu-J4bir  el-Azkani,  and  desired  the  Imamate  to  be  conferred 
on  Mohammed-ibn  Abii-'AfTin. 

Now  amongst  those  present  were  certain  chiefs  who  did  not  favour  the 
change;  and  the  Sheykh  Mus4  fearing  the  purpose  of  the  Musalm4ns 
might  be  frustrated  and  strife  ensue,  said,  '^  We  have  elected  the  son  of 
'' Abu-'AfiStn  to  govfim  Nezwa  and  the  towns  of  el-Jowf ;  and  I  fancy  he 
"  added  until  war  ceases." 

The  Ima'm  Mohamiced-bin  Abv-^'Apfa'st. — ^And  the  Sheykh  Abul- 
Manthar  Boshir-bin  el-Manthar  remarked,  '<  We  expected  to  see  what  would 
please  us,  but  we  have  seen  what  disgusts  us."  Mus&  rejoined,  ''  We  have 
done  what  you  wish,"  but  his  object  was  to  separate  them,  lest  strife 
should  arise.  When  the  refractory  chiefs  returned  to  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, the  Sheykh  wrote  letters  deposing  them,  and  sent  governors  to  the 
various  towns.  I  imagine  they  were  deposed  before  the  arrival  of  the  new 
Governors.  Mohammed-bin  Abu^'Afian  then  remained  in  the  camp,  and 
behaved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  displease  the  Musalmans.  It  has  reached 
me  that  what  revolted  them  was  his  tyranny  towards  the  Musalmans,  and 
bis  rejection  of  good  advice.  However  that  be,  they  devised  a  stratagem 
by  meana  of  which  they  effected  his  expulsion  from  the  camp  of  Nezwa ; 
after  which  they  held  a  meeting  and  deposed  Mohammed  and  elected  ano- 
l^er  Imam.     Mohammed  had  been  Imam  for  two  years  and  one  month. 

The  Ikam  El-Wa'iuth-bin  Ka.'b. — Their  choice  fell  on  El-Warith- 
bin  Ka*b  el-Khar usi  el-Shari'^  el-Yahmadi  el-Azdi,  who  became  Im4m  in 
the  year  177  A.  H.  [A.  D.  783.]  El-Warith  revived  the  ancient  virtues  of 
the  Musalm&ns,  and  treading  the  paths  of  rectitude,  honored  the  Truth  and 
her  followers.  He  repressed  infidelity,  and  thus  God  vouchsafed  the  fall 
of  the  oppressors. 

In  his  time,  H&r6n  el-Bashid  sent  [against  'Oman]  ^rsa-bin  Ja'far-bin 
Abul-Mansur  with  a  force  of  1,000  cavalry  and  5,000  infantry.  D^ud- 
Ihu  Yazid  el-Mahallabi  wrote  to  the  Imam  W4rith  informing  him  of  the 
arrival  of  'TsA  with  his  army^  whereupon  the  Imam  sent  Fdris-bin  Moham- 
med against  him.  The  opposing  forces  encountered  one  another  at  Hatta,*' 
and  'Fsa-bin  Ja'fer  was  defeated  and  forced  to  fly  to  his  ships  and  put  to  sea. 
Abu-liamid-bin  Feleh  el-Haddani  el-Saluni  followed  him  up,  accompanied 
by  *Amru-bin  'Omar  with  three  ships,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  'fsi,  who 
was  taken  to  Soh4r  and  there  imprisoned.  The  Im4m  consulted  the  Sheykh 
*Ali-bin  'Azrah  concerning  him,  and  he  replied :  **  It  rests  with  you  whether 
to  put  him  to  death  or  to  spare  him."  The  Imam  refrained  from  putting 
Him  to  death  and  kept  him  imprisoned.     I  have  heard  that  a  party  of  Mu- 
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salntans,  amongst  whom  was  Yahya-bin  'Abdul-' Aziz,  set  out  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Imam,  and  coming  to  Sohir  scaled  the  wall  of  the  prison 
and  slew  'I'sa  ;  the  Imam  and  the  W6li  being  neither  of  them  cognizant  of 
their  proceedings.     They  then  returned  to  their  homes  the  same  night. 

On  hearing  of  the  death  of  Tsft,  H4run  resolved  to  send  another  army 
to  'Oman,  and  the  people  were  in  great  fear  of  him.  But  he  died  ere  his 
design  was  carried  out,  and  God  saved  the  people  from  the  evil  he  had  in 
store  for  them.     [A.  D.  809.] 

It  is  said  that  Yahya-bin  'Abdul-' Aziz  was  one  of  the  most  excellent  of 
the  Musalm4ns ;  he  seems  indeed  to  have  been  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  His  fame  equalled  that  of  'Abdul  Aziz-bin  Suleiman.  It  is 
handed  down  to  us  that  the  Sheykh  Bashir-bin  el-Manthar  was  wont  to  say 
that  the  slayer  of  'I'sa  should  not  taste  the  fire.  El-Warith  continued  to 
govern  as  Im&m  with  virtue  and  justice,  until  God  took  him.  He  was 
drowned  in  a  flood  of  the  Wadi  el-Nejdi  (or  the  W&di  Kalbuh),  and  seven- 
ty of  his  followers  perished  with  him.  This  event  happened  as  follows : 
He  seems  to  have  formed  a  prison  near  a  scaramony  tree,  and  many  Mu- 
Salmans  were  confined  there.  The  W&di  became  flooded,  and  the  waters 
flowed  down  in  a  raging  torrent,  when  the  Imam  was  informed  that  the 
flood  would  reach  the  prisoners.  He  at  once  ordered  them  to  be  released, 
but  no  one  would  venture  to  their  rescue  from  fear  of  the  torrent.  Then 
the  Imam  said,  "  Since  they  are  in  my  charge,  and  I  shall  be  responsible 
for  them  at  the  day  of  Resurrection,  I  shall  go  across  to  them.*'  Accord- 
ingly he  made  towards  the  prisoners,  followed  by  a  number  of  his  attendants, 
but  the  torrent  overtook  them  and  swept  all,  including  the  prisoners,  away. 
When  the  water  of  the  Wadi  dried  up,  the  Imam's  body  was  buried  between 
'Akr  and  Sa'dl,  where  his  grave  is  well  known.  His  Imamate  had  lasted 
for  twelve  years  and  about  six  months. 

The  Ima'm  Ghassa'n-bik  'Abdullah.  His  successor  was  Ghass&n-bin 
'Abdullah  el-Fajhi  el-Yehmadi  el-Azdi,  who  walked  in  the  paths  of  the  true 
Musalmans,  and  honoring  the  truth  and  those  who  followed  it  put  a  check 
on  infidelity. 

In  his  time  the  "  Bow4rih"'^  used  to  make  descents  on  and  ravage  the 
coasts  of  'Om4n.  Ghassan,  however,  fitted  out  small  vessels  with  which  he 
attacked  the  pirates  in  reprisal,  until  they  were  obliged  to  discontinue  their 
attacks  on  'Om4n.  He  was  the  first  ruler  of  'Omdn,  who  constructed  vessels 
and  employed  them  in  naval  warfare.  During  his  reign  el-Sakr-bin  Moham- 
med-bin Zaidah  was  slain.  Thb  person  was  amongst  the  number  of  those 
who  declared  the  allegiance  of  the  Musalmans  due  to  Kashid-bin  el-Nadhr 
el- Juland&i,  and  he  aided  them  with  money  and  arms.  He  was  slain  in 
the  following  manner:  A  person  belonging  to  the  Eastern  districts," 
raised  a  revolt  against  the  Musalm^ms,  and  was  joined  by  Benu-Hinih 
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and  others.  It  was  told  to  the  Musalm&ns  that  the  hrother  of  el-Sakr 
was  with  the  rebels ;  hut  el-Sa^  denied  it  and  gave  out  that  his  hrother 
was  lying  sick  in  his  house.  When,  however,  God  caused  the  rehels  to  be 
put  to  flight,  it  was  ascertained  that  el-Sa^r*s  brother  was  with  them.  El- 
Sakr  was,  therefore,  suspected  of  treachery  in  concealing  the  conduct  of  his 
brother.  So  the  Imam  sent  a  party  to  Semiiil  where  he  was  residing. 
The  Wall  of  Semail  was  Abul-Wadhdh&h  el-Sakr-bin  Mohammed,  who 
accompanied  the  Imam's  messengers  to  el-Sa^r,  fearing  on  his  ac- 
count lest  they  should  fall  on  him.  The  Im&m  had  in  the  meantime  sent 
a  second  party  after  him,  and  with  them  Musi-bin  'All.  They  met  at 
Nejd-el-Saham&t.  Whilst  they  were  proceeding  on  their  way,  certain 
persons  of  their  troop  attacked  el-Sal^,  and  killed  him,  Abul-Wadhdhah 
and  Musa-bin  'All  being  unable  to  prevent  them.  The  latter,  it  is  indeed 
said,  was  alarmed  for  his  own  safety  ;  and  had  he  opened  his  lips,  he  would 
have  been  slain  with  el-Sakr.  It  has  been  recorded  that  the  Imam  Ghassan 
showed  displeasure  against  those  who  slew  el-Sal{:r. 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  kingdom  was  in  its  prime  and  in  the 
fulness  of  its  power,  and  learning  at  its  height.  Such  was  the  manner  of 
el-Sat^r's  death,  but  God  knows  the  truth.  Among  the  executive  measures 
of  the  Im&m  Ghassan,  the  following  may  be  mentioned. 

There  was  at  Semed  of  Nezwa  a  house  belonging  to  the  Benu-Julanda, 
the  site  of  which  was  probably  in  the  plantation  named  el-*Akudiyeh 
[arches].  One  of  the  arches  of  this  building  spanned  the  high  road,  and  above 
the  arch  "were  windows.  Now  the  archway  was  dark,  and  was  frequented 
by  licentious  and  disreputable  persons.  It  was  said  that  a  woman  who 
happened  to  pass  through  the  archway  was  molested  by  one  of  these  bad 
characters,  and  the  affair  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Imam  Ghassan,  who 
ordered  the  owners  of  the  house  either  to  pull  down  the  arch  or  to  light  it 
up  by  night,  so  that  the  persons  passing  should  see  who  was  there.  The 
owners  of  the  house,  thereupon,  opened  out  a  new  road  for  the  public 
through  their  plantation,  and  it  was  used  by  people  passing  until  the  house 
was  pulled  down,  afber  which  the  proprietors  built  a  house  across  the  new 
road,  and  the  former  highway  was  re-opened  to  the  public.  The  remains  of 
the  arch  may  be  seen  in  the  southern  wall  of  the  mosque  at  Semed  of 
Kezwa. 

Ghass&n  continued  to  govern  justly  and  uprightly,  until  he  fell  ill  on 
Wednesday,  the  22nd  of  Thul-Ka*deh  m  the  year  of  the  Hijreh  207,  and 
died  of  his  illness  [A.  D.  8221.  His  Imamate  had  lasted  fifteen  years,  seven 
months,  and  seven  days.'*    He  was  succeeded  by 

The  Ima'h  'Abbitl-Ma'lik-bik  Hami'b,  who  derived  from  the  stock 
ofSudah-bin  'All-bin  'Amr-bin  'Amir,  sumamed  Ma-ul-Sema,  the  Azdite. 
This  Prince  governed  righteously  and  justly,  and  followed  in  the  footsteps 
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of  his  virtuous  predecessors.  In  those  days  'Oman  was  blessed  with 
prosperity.  He  was  installed  on  Monday,  the  22nd  of  the  month  of 
Showwal,  A.  H.  208.  [A.  D.  823]^  He  continued  to  govern  justly  until 
he  became  aged  and  infirm,  when  dissensions  broke  out  amongst  his 
soldiery.  The  Musalm4ns  thereupon  consulted  MusiUbin  'All  conceni« 
ing  his  deposition,  and  he  advised  them  to  assemble  the  soldiers  and 
arrange  for  the  government.  Musi  then  assembled  the  troops,  and 
proceeded  to  administer  the  Government,  forbidding  wrong-doing  and 
strengthening  the  power  of  the  Musalm^ns.  Meanwhile  'Abdul-*Malik 
remained  in  his  house,  and  they  did  not  depose  him,  so  he  remained  Imam 
until  he  died.^    His  reign  lasted  eighteen  years. 

The  Ima'm  El-Muhenita'-bin  Jeifab.  The  Musalm&ns  then  elected 
El-Muhennd-bin  Jeifar  el-Fajhi  el-Yahmadi  el-Azdi,  on  Friday  in  the  month 
of  Rejeb  in  the  year  226  A.  H.  [A.  D.  840]. 

This  Piince  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Musalm&ns,  and  adhered  to 
their  principles.  He  was  possessed  of  much  firmness  and  decision  of 
character.  At  his  assemblies  no  person  could  presume  to  speak  nor  to 
interfere  in  favour  of  one  litigant  against  another ;  nor  would  any  of  his 
attendants  venture  to  rise  so  long  as  he  was  seated ;  neither  would  any 
person  in  receipt  of  military  allowances  enter  unless  properly  armed. 

One  of  his  agents  for  the  collection  of  the  fadal^dt  (or  poor  rates)  was 
a  person  named  'Abdullah*bin  Suleim&n  of  the  Benu-Dhabbah  of  Manh,  and 
he  used  to  be  sent  to  the  grazing  grounds  to  receive  the  contributions  of  cattle. 
It  is  related  that  he  entered  the  land  ofMahrah,^'and  went  to  a  person  of 
that  district  named  Wasim^bin  Ja'fer,  from  whom  two  payments  were  due. 
He,  however,  refused  to  pay  more  than  one  contribution,  saying  to  the 
ooUector,  '^  Take  that,  if  you  like,  and  if  not,  behold  the  graves  of  your 
comrades."  'Abdullah  thereon  held  his  peace  and  returned.  He  had  with 
him  a  camel  driver,  and  when  he  reached  'Azz,  where  his  home  was,  he 
tarrie4  there,  and  sent  the  camel  driver  on  to  the  Im&m.  The  man  arrived 
whilst  the  Im&m  was  holding  his  lev6e.  As  soon  i|s  that  was  over,  he 
summoned  the  camel  driver,  and  asked  him  about  'Abdullah  and  how  he 
had  fared  on  his  journey.  So  he  informed  the  Imam  of  the  conduct  of 
Wasim.  The  Imam  strictly  enjoined  the  camel  man  not  to  disclose  what 
he  had  reported  to  any  one,  but  to  keep  the  matter  secret.  When  'Abdullah* 
bin  Suleiman  arrived,  the  Imdm  questioned  him  about  Wasim,  and  'Abdullah 
repeated  what  the  camel  driver  had  reported.  Thereupon  the  Im&m  at 
once  wrote  to  the  Walls  of  Adam,  Sen^o,  and  Ja'alan  to  the  effect  that  if 
they  could  succeed  in  capturing  Wasim  of  Mahrah,  they  were  to  keep  him 
securely  and  send  him  word.  The  Wall  of  Adam  wrote  to  say  he  had 
taken  Wasim,  whereon  the  Imam  sent  to  him  Yahya  the  Tahmani,  known 
|i§  Abu-Mal^arish,  with  a  body  of  horsemen,    After  them  he  despatched  a 
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second  detachment  who  came  up  with  the  first  at  el-Men&if ;  then  a  third, 
which  joined  at  the  Yilhige  of  *Azz ;  and  a  fourth  troop,  which  overtook  the 
others  at  Manh.  In  this  manner  he  continued  despatching  tvoop  after  troop, 
80  that  it  might  be  said  the  prisoner  was  borne  along  on  their  spears,  until 
they  arrived  at  Nezw4  with  him.  There  the  Imam  ordered  him  to  be 
imprisoned,  and  he  remained  a  year  in  confinement,  during  which  period  no 
one  dared  to  mention  his  name,  nor  to  enquire  concerning  him.  At  length, 
a  deputation  of  persons  arrived  from  el-Mahrah,  who  through  the  el-Yahmad 
chiefs  interceded  for  him  with  el-Muhenn&,  who  consented  to  release  him  on 
one  of  the  following  conditions,  from  which  he  desired  them  to  choose — 

First, — ^that  they  should  emigrate  from  'Om&n. 

Second, — that  they  should  agree  to  fight. 

Third,— >that  they  should  bring  the  cattle  every  year  to  the  camp  of 
Nezwa,  where  impartial  witnesses  should  attest  that  the  due  complement 
was  produced  and  that  none  were  withheld;  ^so  the  witnesses  should 
arbitrate  concerning  them  at  Adam.  To  these  proposals  the  deputation 
replied  in  the  following  terms  :  "  As  for  emigrating,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
**  to  do  so  ;  and  as  for  war,  we  shall  not  fight  against  the  Im&m ;  but  we 
''are  ready  to  bring  the  camels." 

On  this  the  Im4m  appointed  the  witnesses,  and  thenceforth  they  used 

to  bring  their  camels,  and  march  them  round  every  year.   I  have  heard  say 

that  the  pillar  which  stands  at  Far]{:  was  erected  in  the  time  of  el-Muhenna 

as  a  mark  for  the  Benu-Mahrah,  that  they  should  assemble  their  camels  on 

that  spot ;  but  God  knows  if  this  is  true.     And  in  those  days  el-Mogheyreh- 

bin  Busin,  the  Julandaite,  and  his  associates  of  the  Benu-Julanda,  and  other 

turbulent  people  raised  a  rebellion,  and  went  forth  to  Towwam  where  Abul- 

Wadhdhah  was  W&li  for  the  Im4m  el-Muhenna.     The  insurgents  slew  the 

said  Wall.    Now  at  that  time  Abu-Marw&n  was  W&li  of  Sohar ;  and  as  soon 

as  the  intelligence  reached  the   Musalmans,  he  at  once  set  out  with  his 

followers  and  allies,  amongst  whom  was  el-Matt&r  el-Hindi  and  his  followers  of 

the  el-Hind.    When  they  reached  Toww&m,  God  caused  the  Benu-Julanda 

to  be  defeated  and  dispersed  ;  some  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  rest  took  to 

flight.     On  this  el-MaUar  and  a  number  of  ignorant  soldiers  made  for  the 

houses  of  the  Benu«Juland&  and  set  fire  to  them.     The  cattle  were  tied  up 

within  the  enclosure,  and  it  is  related  that  one  of  the  soldiers  repeatedly 

threw  himself  into  the  water,  so  as  to  wet  his  body  and  clothes  and  rushed 

into  the  midst  of  the  fire,  in  order  to  cut  the  tethers  and  to  allow  the  beasts 

to  save  themselves  from  burning.     It  is  said  from  fifby  to  seventy  buildings 

were  burned  down.     I  have  heard  it  related  that  the  women  of  the  Bend- 

Julanda  fled  to  the  desert,  where  they  remained  for  some  time.     They  had 

with  them  a  handmaid,  whom,  when  they  fell  in  want  of  food  and  drink, 

they  sent  by  night  to  beg  a  supply  from  a  neighbo\iring  village.    The  girl 
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succeeded  in  obtaining  some  meal  and  a  skin  for  holding  milk  and  a  fragment 
of  ajar.  She  then  filled  her  skin  with  water  from  the  stream,  and  was 
returning  to  the  women,  when  she  was  perceived  by  a  soldier,  who  overtook 
her  and  took  from  her  the  meal  which  he  poured  on  the  ground, 
and  afber  taking  the  water  from  her  also,  left  her.  I  have  found  it 
stated  that  Abu-Marw4n  did  not  give  the  order  for  burning  the  village ;  it  is 
more  probable  that  he  had  forbidden  such  a  proceeding,  but  that  his  words 
were  disregarded.  It  is  said  that  the  Imam  sent  two  messengers  to  tho 
tribe  whose  village  had  been  burnt,  inviting  them  to  return  and  promising 
to  make  them  fitting  compensation.  The  number  of  Abu-Marwan's  forces  is 
stated  to  have  been  12,000.  El-Muhenn&  remained  Imim  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  16th  of  Babi<-ul  Akhir,  A.  H.  237,  [A.  D.  861]  he 
having  reigned  as  Im&m  for  ten  years  and  some  months  and  days,  during 
which  time  he  enjoyed  the  approval  and  support  of  the  Musalm&ns  in  generaL 
Nevertheless,  I  find  it  mentioned  in  the  biography  of  the  Sheykh  Abd-flah^n 
Khalid-bin  l^ahtan  that  the  Sheykh  Mohftnmed-bin  Mahbub  and  Bashir 
had  knowledge  of  the  conduct  of  el-Muhenn4  incompatible  with  the  retention 
of  the  Im&mate,  and  consequently  they  secretly  renounced  him.  God  knows 
whether  this  is  true. 

The  Ima'h  El-Sai/t-bin  Ma'lik.  On  the  day  of  el-Muhenna's  death, 
the  Musalmins  elected  el-Salt-bin  Malik  to  be  their  ruler.  At  that  time^ 
the  most  excellent  of  the  Musalmans  and  their  leader  and  guide  in  science 
and  religious  learning  was  Mohammed-bin  Mahbub.  They  swore  allegiance 
to  el-Salt-bin  Malik  in  the  same  manner  that  the  just  Im&ms  who  preceded 
him  had  been  acknowledged.  He  governed  justly  and  uprightly  for  a  long 
period,  until  all  the  Sheykhs  of  the  Musalm&ns  who  had  elected  him  had 
passed  away.  Not  one  of  them,  as  far  as  we  know,  seceded  from  him.  He  lived 
as  Im&m  longer  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  until  he  grew  old  and  feeble. 
His  infirmity,  however,  was  only  in  his  limbs,  for  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  one  asserted  that  his  mind,  hearing,  or  sight  had  become  impaired. 

When  the  scroll  of  Destiny  announced  that  his  time  was  come,  and 
Ood  willed  to  try  the  people  of  'Oman,  as  He  had  tried  those  who  had 
gone  before  them,  Musa-bin  Musi  rose  up  against  him,  and  pursued  him 
until  he  alighted  at  Fark.*"  Thereupon  the  people  forsook  el-Salt,  who 
being  too  weak  to  retain  his  position  was  deposed  from  the  Imamate. 

The  Ima'm  Ba'shid-bin  el-Nadhb.  Musa  then  conferred  the  Im&mate 
on  Rdshid-bin  el-Nadhr  on  Thursday,  three  days  before  the  end  of  the 
month  of  el-Hijj,  273  A.  H.     [A.  D.  886]. 

The  Im&mate  of  el-Salt  had  lasted  35  years,  7  months,  and  8  days. 
His  death  occurred  on  Friday  night  in  the  middle  of  Thul-Hijjah,  275 
A.  H.  In  his  days  died  the  most  accomplished  and  eminent  of  scholars 
Mohammed-bin  Mahbub. 
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Book  III. 
lyom  the  OtUbreak  of  Civil  Ditsensions  to  the  Imdmate  of  Sa*id'hin» 

'Abdullah.  A.  D.  886  to  A.  D.  934. 

There  then  arose  dissensions  in  'Oman,  and  much  misery  ensued.  The 
people  became  di?ided  in  religion  and  counsels,  and  civil  war  and  discord  fell 
grierouslj  upon  them.  Then  Mu84  renounced  B^hid  and  his  wickedness 
and  error,  and  rising  against  him  deposed  him. 

Thb  Iha'ic  'Azza'n-bin  Temj'm.  'Azz&n-bin  Temim  el-Kharusi  suc- 
eeeded  to  the  Imamate  on  Tuesday,  three  nights  before  the  end  of  the 
month  of  Safar,  A.  H.  277.  [A.  D.  890.]  Amongst  those  present  at  the 
eeremony  of  vowing  obedience  were  'Omar-bin  Mohammed  the  Kadhi,  and 
Mohammed-bin  Musd-bin  'AH  and  'Azzau-bin  el-Hizabr,  and  Azhar-bin 
Mohammed-bin  Suleim&n. 

Mu86  and  'Azzan  continued  to  be  mutual  friends  for  a  long  time,  but 
at  length  they  quarrelled,  and  'Azzin  deposed  Musd  from  the  office  of 
K>idhi.  'Azzan  then  feared  what  might  happen  to  him  from  Musa,  and 
hastened  to  send  a  force  against  him,  which  he  raised  partly  from  the 
inmates  of  the  prisons.  They  proceeded  to  Izkl,'  where  they  entered  the 
walled  enclosure  of  the  el-Nizar,'  and  set  to  work  to  slaughter,  seize,  carry 
off  and  plunder  the  inhabitants  of  Izki.  They  then  set  fire  to  the  place, 
and  burned  many  of  the  people  alive.  Mdsi-bin  Miisa  was  killed  by  the 
pebbles  of  Boddah  near  the  mosque  of  el*Hajar  in  the  quarter  of  el- Jenur. 
In  short,  they  treated  the  people  of  Izki  with  imheard-of  barbarity.  The 
warfare  thenceforward  became  grievous,  and  hatred  and  anger  were  rife ; 
each  side  endeavoured  by  every  means  in  its  power  to  inflict  loss  on  its 
rival.  'Azz&n  received  those  who  brought  the  intelligence  of  this  affair 
with  honour,  and  rewarded  them  with  largesse,  and  withheld  his  favours  from 
such  as  had  held  back  from  the  expedition  against  Izki.  This  affair  took 
place  on  Sunday,  one  day  before  the  end  of  Sha'ban,  A.  H.  278.  [A.  D.  891]. 
In  consequence  of  this  occurrence  el-Fadhl-bin  el-Haw&ri  el-Koreishi- 
el-Nizari  took  the  field,  in  order  to  avenge  the  massacre  of  the  people  of 
Izki.  He  was  joined  by  the  el-Madhariyeh,*  and  the  el-Haddan  and  some 
of  the  Benul-H&rith  of  el-Bafineh ;  and  he  was  met  by  'Abdullah  el- 
Hadd&ni  in  the  mountains  of  the  el-Haddan/ 

El  Fadhl  proceeded  to  Towdm  which  is  el-Jow.*  Thence  he  returned 
to  el-Hadd^.  He  was  there  joined  by  el-Hawari-bin  'Abdullah  el-Saluni, 
and  they  proceeded  on  the  16th  of  Showwal  of  the  same  year  to  Soh&r,  which 
they  entered  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month  on  a  Friday.  They  attended 
Friday  prayers,*  and  Zeyd-bin  Suleim&n  officiated  on  the  occasion,  and 
preached  to  the  people,  afber  which  he  blessed  el-Haw4ri-bin  'Abdullah  el- 
Salani  from  the  pulpit.    They  remained  in  ^h^  the  rest  of  Friday  and 
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Saturday ;  and  in  the  evening  of  Sunday,  they  went  forth  to  encounter  el- 
Ahif-bin  Hamhdm  el-Hin&i,  and  those  who  accompanied  him  of  the 
adherents  of  'Azz&n-bin  Temim.  For  when  the  latter  heard  of  their  move- 
ment, he  sent  against  them  el^Ahif-bin  Hamh&m,  chief  of  the  Benu-Hinah^ 
with  a  force  of  the  el-Yahmad,  amongst  them  Fahm-bin  W&rith.  They 
proceeded  until  they  reached  Majiz  in  el-Bitineh,  and  summoned  el-Salt-bin 
Nadhr,  who  came  forth  against  them  with  horse  and  foot.  El-Fadhl-bin 
el-Hawari  and  el-Hawdri-bin  'Abdullah  also  came  up,  and  a  battle  ensued, 
in  which  a  great  number  of  the  Madhriyeh  were  slain,  and  the  remainder 
were  forced  to  fly.  This  encounter  took  place  on  Monday,  four  days  before 
the  end  of  the  month  of  Showw&l  of  the  above  mentioned  year. 

There  continued  to  be  strife  amongst  the  people  of  'Oman,  and  their 
mutual  animosities  increased  in  bitterness.  The  Imimate  became  to  them 
as  a  thing  to  sport  with,  and  an  object  of  rebellious  contention  and  incentive 
to  ambitious  designs.  They  followed  not  God's  book  nor  the  footsteps  of 
their  virtuous  ancestors.  Matters  reached  such  a  pass  that  in  one  year  they 
set  up  sixteen  different  Im&ms,  and  in  each  case  failed  to  hold  to  the 
allegiance  they  had  vowed. 

At  length,  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  Mohammed-bin 
Abil-](Cdsim  and  Bashlr-bin  el-Manther  of  the  Benu-S6mah-bin  Law&-bin- 
Ghalib  went  forth  and  proceeded  to  el-Bahreyn,  where  at  that  time 
Mohammed-bin  N^r^  was  governor  on  the  part  of  el-Mo'tadhid.'  To  him 
they  complained,  on  arrival,  of  the  sufferings  they  had  endured  from  the 
Himyarite*"  faction,  and  invited  him  to  accompany  them  to  'Om4n,  tempting 
him  by  holding  out  hopes  of  great  advantages.  The  governor  acquiesced, 
but  advised  them  to  visit  the  Khalifeh  at  Baghd&d  and  state  the  circum- 
stances to  him,  and  that  their  object  in  coming  was  a  desire  for  his  success. 
So  Mohammed-bin  Abil-lj^asim  went  on  to  Baghdad,  whilst  Bushlr 
remained  with  Mohammed-bin  Nur.  When  Mohammed  was  admitted  to 
the  Khalifeh's  presence,  he  related  to  him  the  whole  matter,  and  obtained  a 
commission  for  Mohammed-bin  Niir  to  proceed  against  'Om^ ;  after  which 
he  returned  to  el-Bahreyn.  On  his  return  there,  Mohammed-bin  Nur 
commenced  raising  a  force  from  the  various  tribes,  but  principally  from  the 
Nizar.  He  was  joined  also  by  some  of  the  tribe  T^i  from  el-Sham,  and 
marched  against  'Om4n  at  the  head  of  26,000  men,  of  whom  8,500  were 
horsemen  equipped  in  armour  and  with  their  baggage. 

The  report  of  Mohammed-bin  Nur's  approach  caused  great  commotion 
in  'Oman,  where  the  people  were  split  up  into  rival  factions,  their  counsels 
devoid  of  concert  and  their  hearts  disunited.  Some  there  were  who  emigrated 
from  'Oman  with  their  families  and  property,  and  others  found  no  resource 
but  to  resign  themselves  to  disgrace.  Suleim&n-bin  'Abd-el-Malik-bin* 
Bilal-el-Salfm(  with  his  retainers  proceeded  to  Hormuz,  and  the  people  of 
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Sohir  emigrated  with  their  properiy  and  families  to  Shfr&z  and  el-Basreh. 
Hohammed«bin  Niir  meanwhile  advanced  with  his  forces  and  took  Julfar, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Towwilm,  which  he  reached,  after  some  encounters 
had  taken  place  in  the  sandy  wastes,  on  Wednesday,  six  days  before  the  end  of 
the  month  el-Moharram,  A.  H.  280  [A.  D.  893]  ;  and  conquered  el-Sirr  and 
neighbouring  districts.  He  then  advanced  on  Nezw^,  from  which  place 
'Azz6n-bin  Temfm,  finding  himself  deserted  by  the  people,  fled  to  Semed-el- 
Shan.  As  soon  as  Mohammed-bin  Ndr  appeared,  Nezwi  surrendered  to  him, 
and  he  continued  his  advance  on  Semed-el-Shan,  and  encountered  'Azzdn- 
bin  Temfm,  and  on  Wednesday,  five  days  before  the  end  of  Safar  of  the  same 
year,  a  severe  contest  occurred,  which  resulted  in  the  flight  of  the  people  of 
Khnan  and  the  death  of  'Azzan-bin  Temfm. 

Thus  'Om4n  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  its  inhabitants.  ''  It  was  not 
"  that  God  had  changed  His  grace  which  was  in  them,  but  they  themselves 
''changed  the  disposition  in  their  souls  by  sin."^  For  they  fought 
amongst  themselves  for  power  and  supremacy,  each  one  aiming  at  having 
the  authority  in  his  own  hands  or  in  the  hands  of  those  he  favoured.  So 
God  delivered  them  into  the  power  of  one  more  unjust  than  themselves. 
And  since  they  had  become  corrupt  in  their  religion,  therefore  God  deprived 
them  of  their  kingdom,  and  set  an  enemy  over  them  to  rule  them.  The 
rule  of  the  Ibadhiyeh  from  their  first  accession  to  power  until  their  overthrow 
by  Mohammed*bin  Nur  had  lasted  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  years  all 
but  a  month  and  twelve  days.     God  knows  the  truth ! 

Moluunmed-bin  Nur  sent  the  head  of  'Azzan-bin  Temfm  to  the 
Khalffeh  at  Baghdid,  and  returned  to  Nezwd,  where  he  took  up  his 
residence.  Soon  after  el-Ahff-bin  Hamham  el-Hinaf  wrote  to  the  Sheykhs 
of  'Om4n  and  the  tribes  of  all  the  districts,  calling  on  and  exhorting  them 
to  rise  against  Mohammed-bin  Nur  and  'drive  him  from  'Oman.  They 
responded  to  the  summons,  and  he  marched  against  Mohammed-bin  Niir 
with  a  numerous  and  well  ordered  force.  When  the  latter  heard  of  this, 
terror  seized  his  heart  and  he  took  to  flight,  and  was  pursued  by  el-Ahff 
and  his  army.  The  prudent  course  would  have  been  to  avoid  a  battle,  and 
follow  leisurely  until  Mohammed-bin  Nur  should  pass  the  frontier  of 
'Oman  and  then  to  return.  But  God  so  willed  it  for  His  purposes  that 
they  marched  quickly  and  overtook  him  at  Damma,  and  a  severe  encounter 
took  place,  in  which  many  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  The 
contest  was  going  against  Mohammed-bin  Nur  and  his  followers  who  were 
on  the  point  of  taking  to  flight,  and  had  sought  safety  on  the  sea  shore. 
At  this  juncture  a  body  of  troops  appeared  on  the  scene  mounted  by  twos 
on  camels.  These  were  the  advance  guard  and  others  of  a  force  of  Madhari- 
yeh  sent  by  Ab4-'0beydeh-bin  Mohammed-el-S&mi  to  the  assistance  of 
Uohammed-bin  Nur.    As  soon  as  they  had  drawn  nigh  to  the  rival  armieS| 
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they  alighted  from  their  camels  and  seizing  their  weapons  chained  with 
Mohammed-bin  Nur  against  el-Ahif  and  his  followers,  who  were  exhausted 
by  fatigue.  So  it  happened  that  when  on  the  point  of  gaining  the  victoiy, 
the  people  of  'Oman  were  put  to  flight,  and  El-Ahif-bin  Hamham  and  many 
of  his  relatives  and  others  were  slain,  few  of  the  people  of  'Om&n  escaping. 
Mohammed-bin  Nur  after  this  returned  to  Ne2w4,  and  ruled  supreme  over 
all  'Omdn  dividing  the  people  and  committing  evil  throughout  the  land, 
which  together  with  the  sons  of  the  land  he  ruined  by  his  tyranny.  As 
soon  as  Mohammed-bin  Ndr  had  re-established  his  authority  in  'Om4n,  he 
degraded  the  most  honorable  of  the  inhabitants  and  reduced  them  to  the 
most  abject  condition.  He  caused  people  to  have  their  hands,  feet,  and  ean 
cut  off,  their  eyes  put  out,  and  generally  treated  the  inhabitants  with  the 
greatest  severity  and  contempt.  He  also  filled  up  the  water  channels, 
burnt  the  books,  and  'Oman  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  its  people.  After- 
wards desiring  to  return  to  el-Bahrein,  he  placed  a  person  named  Ahmed- 
bin  Hildl  as  Governor  of  all  'Om^n,  and  himself  returned  to  el-Bahrein. 
The  residence  of  this  Ahmed  was  at  Bahl&.  He  also  placed  a  Governor  at 
Nezwi,  named  Beyharah,  sumamed  Abu- Ahmed.  This  person  was  informed 
one  day  that  Abul-Hawari  and  his  adherents  repudiated  Musi-bin  Musi,  on 
hearing  which  he  sent  a  soldier  to  Abul-Hawari,  who  came  to  him  as  he 
was  seated  after  morning  prayer  in  the  Mihr&b^'  Sa'id,  known  by  the  name 
of  Abul-Kdsim  (that  is  the  mosque  of  el-Shejebi),  reading  the  ^oran,  and 
informed  him  that  Abu-Ahmed  required  his  presence.  Abul-Hawiri 
replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  resumed  his  reading. 
The  soldier  remained  in  astonishment,  not  knowing  what  course  to  take 
with  him,  until  a  messenger  came  from  el-Beyharah  with  orders  not  to 
interfere  with  Abul-Haw6ri,  whereupon  the  soldier  returned,  and  Abul- 
HawaK  remained  unmolested  by  the  blessed  influence  of  the  sabred  book. 
It  is  said  the  soldier  related  afterwards  that  he  had  summoned  him  to  arise, 
fearing  lest  his  blood  should  be  spilt  in  the  Mihrfib. 

El-Beyharah  continued  to  be  governor  of  Nezwd  until  the  people  rose 
and  slew  him.  His  corpse  was  dragged  away  and  buried  in  a  well  known 
spot  a  little  below  the  gate  called  Mo'thir,  by  the  way  side  of  the  road 
leading  to  FarV,  where  they  cast  manure  and  ashes  and  other  refuse.  God 
knows  the  truth ! 

The  people  then  gave  allegiance  to 

The  Ima'm  .  Mohammed-bin  EL-HiLSAK  EirKHABi}sf  as  a  Shiri 
Imam.'*    He  soon  after  abdicated,  and  they  elected 

The  Ima'm  El-Salt-bin  el-](^'sim.  They  deposed  him  and  declared  for 

The  Ima'm  'Azza'bt-ben-  Hazabb  el-Ma'liki',  who  derived  from  Kelb-el* 
Yahmad.    He  was  also  deposed  and  their  choice  fell  on 

The  Ima'm  'Abdullah-bin  Mohammed  el-Hadda'ni',  known  as  Ab6- 
Sa'id  el-Karmatl.     They  deposed  him  also  and  re-elected 
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The  Ima'm  E]>SAi/r;^]i^A.'sni  (eestobed)  who  died  in  the  Imamate. 
Next  they  elected 

The  Ima'h  el-Ha8an-bih  el-Sahtetni',  who  died  in  less  than  a 
month. 

The  Iha'h  eit-Hawa'bi'-bin  Majbap.  Then  they  elected  el-Haw4ri* 
bin  Ma|r«f  el-Hadd&ni  as  a  D4fi'i^*  Im&m.  He  set  to  work  to  repress  the 
licentious  workers  of  folly  with  great  severity.  But  on  each  occasion  when  the 
Saltin  came  to  'Oman  to  tax  the  inhabitants,  he  was  wont  to  withdraw  from 
the  house  of  the  Imamate  to  his  private  residence,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
prevent  his  committing  injustice  and  tyranny.  As  soon  as  the  Sult&n  had 
quitted  'Oman,  he  would  return  to  the  house  of  the  Imamate,  and  placing  the 
crown  of  office  on  his  head,  would  say  to  those  around  him :  "  There  is  no  Gov- 
ernment but  belongs  to  God,  and  no  obedience  is  due  to  those  who  rebel  against 
Gk>d."  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  some  of  the  Benu*As&meh  remained  in 
attendance  on  him  by  order  of  the  Sultan.  The  Sulfiln  here  mentioned 
was  the  Sulfan  of  Baghdad."  God  knows  the  truth  !  On  his  death,  they 
elected  his  nephew  'Omar-bin  Mohammed-bin  Mafraf. 

The  Ima'ic  'Omab-bin  Mohammed,  This  Prince  adhered  to  the  same 
policy  as  his  uncle  had  adopted,  retiring  when  the  Sulfdn  came  and 
returning  to  office  on  the  latter's  departure.  At  this  period  the  ICaramiteh" 
invaded  'Omin,  on  which  'Omar  resigned  the  Imamate.  When  the 
I^aramifeh  returned  to  Bahreyn,  he  did  not  resume  office. 

These  Kardmiteh  had  overrun  many  countries  including  Mekkah  and 
d-Sh&m  ajid  subdued  the  various  tribes.  They  were  styled  Bend-Abi-Sa'id- 
el-Hasan-ibn  Bahram-bin  Bohrist-el-Heyydui.^^  Abu-Sa'id  abolished  prayer, 
the  fast,  pilgrimage,  and  religious  alms,  and  turned  these  observances  into 
allegory.  He  so  deluded  his  weak-minded  followers,  that  they  deified  him 
in  the  place  of  the  Almighty.  He  was  at  length  overthrown  by  'Abdullah* 
bin-' All,  who  fought  against  him  with  only  400  men,  notwithstanding  that 
their  armies  were  numerous.  He  continued  to  strive  with  them  for  seven 
years,  until  they  were  deprived  of  power. 

IirrEBKEGiruM.  After  this  there  was  an  interregnum  in  'Oman,  during 
which  period  no  Imam  was  elected. 

The  Ima'm  Mohammed-bin  Yezi'd.  At  length,  they  elected  to  the 
Im4mate  Mohammed-bin  Yezid  el-Kundi  [or  Kindi],  whose  residence  was 
at  8emed-el-Kundi.  He  was  elected  as  a  Dafi'i  Imdm,  being  incapacitated 
from  election  as  'Sh&ri  on  account' of  being  in  debt.^^  At  this  time  the 
Sulfin  subdued  'Om&n,  and  placed  two  forces  in  occupation  of  it,  one  at 
el-Sirr,  and  tha  other  at  el-'Atik.  Thereupon  Mohammed-bin  Yezid  fled 
from  'Omin,  and  el-Hakam-bin  el-Mulla  el-Bohri,  a  resident  of  Sa'^l,  was 
elected  Imam. 

The  Ima'm  el-Haeam-bin  el-Mulla'.    We  know  not  of  any  previous 
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Imim,  whether  Musalmin  or  sinner,  who  equalled  el«Hakam*bin  el-Molli 
in  weakness  and  imbecility.  He  soon  abdicated,  and  the  Sulfftn  placed  an 
army  at  Nezwi.     God  knows  the  truth ! 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  none  of  the  Im&ms  mentioned  after  el-Salt-bin 
Malik  were  universally  recognised  by  the  people  of  'Om4n,  and  that  their 
rule  did  not  extend  over  the  entire  country.  They  were  recognised  in 
certain  districts  and  not  in  others,  by  some  of  the  tribes  only,  and  not  by 
all.  For  after  the  dissensions  which  had  arisen  amongst  them,  the  people 
of  'Om4n  had  ceased  to  act  in  unison,  and  could  not  agree,  in  the  choice  of 
an  Im&m.  As  they  had  cast  away  the  blessings  bestowed  on  them  by  €k)d, 
so  their  hearts  became  disunited. 


Book  IV. 

Containing  an  Account  of  the  Imdms  Sn^id-bin  ^Abdullah  and  Bdehid-hin' 
el'Walid  and  their  eucoeseore  to  the  time  of  ^Omar-bin  el-^dnm^el" 
Ihdheyli.    A.D.  934  to  A.D.  1560. 

The  next  of  the  Im&ms  appointed  in  'Oman,  after  the  people  had  come 
to  be  divided  into  factions,  was  Abul-l^asim  Sa4d*bin  'Abdullah-bin  Moham- 
med-bin Mahb<ib-bin  el-Baheyl-bin  Seyf-bin  Hubeyrah,  the  horseman  of  the 
Prophet  (on  whom  be  peace  !)•  I  know  not  the  date  of  his  election,  nor  how 
long  he  was  Im4m^ ;  neither  have  I  learnt  by  whom  he  was  slain,  and  for 
what  cause.  I  have  perused  many  books  and  questioned  many  well-informed 
persons  in  search  of  information  on  these  subjects,  but  in  vain.  Please  €k>d, 
however,  I  shall  still  endeavour  to  discover. 

I  find  that  the  first  person  to  declare  Sa'id-bin  'Abdullah  Imim  was 
Abu-Mohammed  el-Hawdri-bin  'Othm4n,  then  Abii-Mohammed  'Abdullah- 
bin  Mohammed-bin  Abil-Muathir.  Next  I  reckon  Mohammed-bin  Zaideh 
el-Simuli.  I  find  also  that  this  Imim  was  elected  as  a  D^fi'i,  not  as  a  Shdri.* 
Abu-Mohammed  'Abdullah-bin  Mohammed  was  wont  to  extol  his  learning 
and  to  assert  that  his  attainments  surpassed  those  of  any  previous  Imam. 
It  has  also  come  down  to  us  that  Abd-' Abdullah  Mohammed-bin  Buh  said 
that  the  Imam  Sa'id-bin  'Abdullah  was  more  learned  than  any  of  those  who 
elected  him  and  associated  with  him.  It  is  known  to  us  from  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  select  circle  of  those  who  profess  the  true 
Faith,'  that  he  was  recognised  as  our  Euler  and  Im4m.  He  passed  away.  May 
God  have  mercy  on  his  soul !  We  know  not  that  any  found  fault  with  his 
election  to  the  Imimate,  nor  with  his  character ;  neither  did  any  secede 
from  him.  We  learn  moreover  of  Abu-Mohammed  'Abdulhdi*biii  Moham- 
med-bin Abil-M6athir  that  he  said :  "  We  know  of  no  Im&m  of  the 
"Musalm&ns  in  'Om&n  more  excellent  than  Sa'id-bin  'Abdullah,  for  he  was 
"  an  upright  and  learned  Imam,  and  he  died  the  death  of  a  martyr.     All 
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"these things  were  combined  in  him.  May  God  have  mercy  on  him  !"  It 
may  be,  however,  that  el-Julandd-bin  Mes'ud  was  his  equal ;  but  we  are  told 
that  the  Sheykh  Abu-Ibr4him  Mohammed-bm  Sa*id-bin  Abu-Bekr  said— 
"  The  Imam  Sa'id-bin  'Abdullah  was  superior  to  JulandA-bin  Mes'ud ;  for 
^  he  was  a  just  and  righteous  Imdm,  excelling  the  people  of  his  time  in 
"learning,  and  he  died  a  martyr  withal.  May  God  pardon  him  and 
"  compensate  us  and  el-Islim  for  his  loss  with  the  highest  requital,  where- 
"  with  He  compensates  a  people  for  their  Imdm !"  This  is  what  I  have 
fomid  recorded  of  his  excellence.  I  find  the  date  of  the  affair  in  which  he  was 
killed  stated  to  have  been  the  year  823  A«  H.  [A.  D.  934] .  I  have  read  a  book 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  he  met  his  death  in  the  following  manner.  A  woman 
of  the  people  of  el-Ghashb  of  el-Bo8t4]^  was  drying  grain  in  the  sun,  when 
a  sheep  came  and  ate  some  of  it,  on  seeing  which  the  woman  cast  a  stone 
and  broke  the  sheep's  leg.  Another  woman  who  owned  the  sheep,  then 
came  np  and  beg^  beating  the  first  woman,  who  cried  to  her  people  to  aid 
her.  One  of  her  friends  came  up  and  also  one  of  the  other  woman's  friends, 
and  each  side  being  augmented  by  fresh  arrivals  a  severe  contest  commenced. 
The  Imdm  Sa'id-bin  'Abdullah  repaired  to  the  scene  with  a  single 
attendant  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  combatants,  and  was  killed  in 
the  melee.     God  knows  the  truth  of  this. 

Tbx  Ima'ic  IU'shid-bin  eitWali'd.  The  next  Im4m  was  Bashid-bin- 
el-Walid,  who  was  elected  in  the  following  manner :  There  assembled  toge- 
ther the  Sheykh  Abu-Mohammed  'Abdullah-bin  Mohanmied-bin  Abul- 
M^thir  and  Abu-Mes'ud  el-Na'man-bin  'Abdul-Hamid,  and  Abti-Moham- 
med  'Abdullah-bin  Mohammed-bin  Shikheh.  And  amongst  those  present 
at  the   ceremony    were    Abu-'Othman    BamshaVl-bin  R&shid    and  Ab6- 

Mobammed  *Abdullah-bin  Mohammed-bin  Salih  and  Abu-Manthir-bin  Abu- 

* 

Mohammed-bin  Buh.  These  persons  who  assembled  on  this  occasion  were 
respected  and  distingmshed  in  the  same  degpree  as  were  those  who  elected  the 
Imam  Sa'ld-bin  'Abdullah  in  their  time.  No  persons  of  sense  denied  their 
excellence  nor  ignored  their  uprightness,  and  of  their  contemporaries  in  the 
same  Faith  none  were  comparable  to  them.  Thus  ''  there  are  men  for  every 
time,  as  there  is  a  word  for  every  occasion."  People  of  every  age  desire  the 
general  welfare  of  their  religion.  This  is  proverbial.  The  authority  was 
with  those  who  were  present  and  not  with  the  absent.  Those  who  bore 
witness  could  not  alter,  and  those  who  did  not  could  not  demur.  He  who 
gave  admittance  could  not  expel,  nor  could  the  affirmer  deny  his  word. 

Kow  it  was  known  to  this  assembly  that  there  was  an  adversity  of 
sentiment  amongst  the  members,  and  that  mutual  recrimination  had  place 
with  regard  to  the  affair  of  Musi-bin  Musd,  and  Bashid-bin  el-Nadhr. 
Wherefore,  when  they  had  resolved  to  elect  Bishid-bin  el-Walid  Imam, 
thqr  deemed  it  expedient  to  summon  a  general  council,  to  come  to  an 
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agreement  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted  in  that  matter.    Accordingly,  a 
great  number  of  the  elect  of  the  true  Faith  assembled  in  the  house  at 
Nezwa,  in  which  Kashidrbin  el- Walid  used  to  reside.     All  of  those  we  have 
named  as  having  been   present  at  the  election  of  Bashid-bin  el- Walid 
attended  except  Abu-Mes'ud-el-Na'm&n,  who  was  absent.     The  President  of 
the    Council     was     Aba-Mohammed  'Abdullah-bin  Mohammed-bin  Abul- 
Muathir.     They  unanimously  resolved  to  adopt  a  policy  of  neutrality  as 
between  Musa-bin  Musa  and  Bashid-bin  el-Nadhr,  and  to  hold  aloof  from 
both  as  regarded  the  Government,  granting  at  the  same  time  that  both 
were  sincere  believers  in  their  religion.     We  know  not  of  any  of  them  that 
he  acted  wrongfully  in  either  of  these  courses.     The  matter,  then,  was 
settled  amongst  them  in  this  fashion ;  although  the  wording  as  to  details 
may  be  more  or  less  incomplete,  still,  the  general  result  was  as  stated.** 
Having  agreed  on  this  course,  they  thereupon  proceeded  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  Imam  Bashid-bin  el- Walid,  binding  him  to  administer  the  duties 
of  his  office  in  obedience  to  God  and  his  Apostle ;  to  govern  uprightly  and 
repress  crime ;  to  prosecute  wars  in  defence  of  the  Faith  as  a  Difi'l  Imam ; 
and  further  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  just  Imams,  his  predecessors, 
in  imitation  of  their  virtue  and  uprightness.     On  such  conditions  did  Abu- 
Mohammed-bin  Abil-Muathir  swear  fealty  in  the  house  at  Nezwd,  and 
after  him,  in  the  same  manner,  Abu-Mes'ud  and  the  rest  of  the  assembly. 
The  Imam  having  accepted  their  vows,  they  went  forth  to  the  open  plain 
at  Nezw4,  where  a  vast  concourse  of  the  people  of  'Oman  had  collected. 
They  had  come  not  only  from  Nezwa,  but  from  the  various  towns  of  the 
East  and  the  West  of  'Om&n,  and  the  assemblage  was  composed  of  persons 
of  unimpeachable  integrity,  holding  positions  of  rank  and  authority.     They 
all  assented  to  and  obeyed  the  decision  of  the  Council  without  the  slightest 
sign  of  repugnance  or  disapproval.     Then  arose  Abu- Mohammed  'Abdullah- 
bin  Mohammed-bin  Sbikheh,  and  approaching  Bashid  hailed  him  as  Imam, 
and  announced  to  the  people  that  the  Council  had  elected  him,  commanding 
them  to  vow  their  allegiance.     This  they  did  openly  and  willingly  without 
a  dissentient  voice.     Some  of  the  persons  referred   to   made  their  vows 
separately,  and  in  other  cases  in  parties  ;  and  for  some  time  people  kept 
arriving  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  compact,  until  the  whole  kingdom 
had  declared  for  the  new  Im&m.    Some  appeared  in  person  to  swear  allegiance, 
others  saluted  hjm  as  Im4m,*  whilst  others  again  proved  their  minds  by 
exhibiting  a  ready  submission.     The  Imam  had  no  occasion  to  use  force,  as 
no  secret  disaffection  existed.     He  sent  his  governors  and  agents  to  all  the 
districts  and  villages,  and  no  one  molested  them.     He  performed  the  Friday 
service  at  Nezwa,  and  he  and  his  agents  collected  the  sada^at",  or  poor-rate. 
He  also  reviewed  the  troops,  presenting  standards  and  issuing  all  necessary 
ordeiB.    His  receipts  on  account  of  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom  were  large, 
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and  ey^y  district  of  *Om&n  acknowledged  his  authority  as  Sult&n/  and 

none  rebelled  against  it  in  those  days.     All  paid  what  was  his  due  and 

openly  acknowledged  him  as  Imam,  without  the  exercise  on  his  part  of  any 

sererity,  open  or  secret,  or  any  form  of  intimidation.     On  the  other  hand, 

there  was  no  display  of  weak  leniency,  nor  undue  conciliation ;  nor  was  it 

necessary  for  him  to  work  on  the  sordid  feelings  and  hopes  of  profit  of  those 

who  dissemble  their  fears,  and  betray  others  for  gain  or  ambition.     He  was 

gentle  to  his  subjects,  and  acted  in  harmony  with  their  opinions,  kindly 

indulgent  to  their  defects  and  faults  and  pleased  with  their  virtues.     He 

was  impartial  in  his  judgment  between  all  classes,  whether  noble,  religious, 

poor,  or  rich.     Those  at  a  distance  received  equal  consideration  with  those 

present.     All  were  received  with  hospitality,  and  assiduous  attention  given 

to  their  affairs.     He  was  accustomed  also  to  consult  with  those  below  him 

in  rank  and  to  avail  himself  of  their  advice.     Thus  he  continued  to  take 

on  himself  tbe  burden  of  the   cases  of  his   subjects,  sacrificing  his  own 

enjoyments  and  the  society  of  those  he  loved  for  their  good ;  and  he  ceased 

not  in  the  same  manner  to  bear  patiently  the  misfortunes  and  deprivation 

of  enjoyment  and  separation  from  friends,  which  his  subjects  caused  him  to 

iuffer.     He  had  to  endure  slander  and  injury,'  calamity,  and  indignity,  and 

bore  all  with  patience,  trusting  to   God  for  better  times.     Many  of  his 

subjects  were  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  injure  him,  and  in  secret 

entertain&d  most  evil  designs   against   him.  ''  Iniquity  appears  in  the 

countenaoces  of  the  unbelievers,  and  their  breasts  hide  not  hatred  and  envy.'" 

The  Evil  one  had  gained  the  mastery  over  their  minds,  and  an  evil  fate 

and  their  own  animosities  overcame  them.     Some  amongst  them,  whilst 

seeking  liis  ruin,  pretended  friendship  outwardly.     If  God  gave  him  success, 

they  foiled  to  rejoice  and  congratulate  him.     If,  however,  success  attended 

the  enemy,  they  would  abandon  him  on  pretence  of  inability  to  assist, 

asserting  that  if  they  only  had  the  power,  they  would  fight  against  the 

enemies  of  the  Truth.     Many  proffered  aid  in  words,   whilst  in  secret 

abandoning  his  cause.     Others  again  assisted  him  from  interested  motives, 

but  only  nominally    and  without  sincerity.     If  good  befel,  they  took 

advantage  of  it,  but  in  time  of  adversity  turned  their  backs.     In  short,  it 

is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  various  evil  motives  by  which  they  were 

actuated.     Exception  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  few  persons  who  had 

not  power  to  assist  him,  who  saw  they  could  not  mend  a  hopeless  cause  by 

ronaining  faithful. 

At  length  his  affairs  reached  such  a  point  that  his  people  opposed  and 
abandoned  him,  and  the  nobles  conspired  together  to  enter  into  intrigues 
against  his  power  with  the  Sultan  whom  they  prepared  to  support.  The 
Imam  made  strong  attempts  to  prevent  this,  and  fierce  enmity  ensued  be- 
tween him  and  his  subjects,  who  separated  from  him  at  the  town  of  Bahli, 
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and  went  forth  oMdnately  in  open  rebellion,  resolved  on  his  downfial. 
The  Sult&n  meanwhile  had  been  advancing  to  el-Sirr,  whilst  the  Im4m, 
being  deserted  by  the  main  body  of  his  army  who  were  now  opposed  to  him, 
had  only  a  small  and  weak  body  of  followers.  He  had  only  lefb  Nezwd 
indeed  in  hopes  of  inducing  them  to  abandon  their  intention  of  going  forth 
to  join  the  approaching  foe.  Finding  himself  deserted  and  rebelled  against, 
and  unable  with  his  small  party  to  oppose  the  Sultan,  he  feared  to  be  sur- 
prised in  the  place,  and  withdrew  with  his  followers  from  Bahld  to  Ka- 
dam.^  He  hoped  that  by  this  step  he  had  ensured  his  safety  and  kept  on 
his  guard.  He  remained  at  Kadam  until  he  ascertained  that  the  enemy 
had  entered  el- Jowf,  when  he  became  alarmed,  and  removed  with  a  small 
party  of  attendants  to  W&di  el-Nakhr.^^ 

He  then  busied  himself  actively  in  endeavouring  to  raise  a  force  to 
oppose  the  Sultiln,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  assembling  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  allies  and  adherents  to  commence  active  operations  against  the 
enemy.  By  this  time  the  Sultan  was  encamped  at  Nezwa.  By  the  advice 
of  those  present  of  his  kinsmen  and  well-wishers,  who  thought  it  best  in 
the  interests  of  Islam,  the  Imam  remained  behind  the  army  which  he  sent 
against  the  tyrant  Sulfan  at  Nezwa.  He  took  his  position  close  to  the 
pass  to  Manh,  so  he  was  not  distant  from  them.  As  Gk)d  had  ordained,  his 
army  was  defeated  and  put  to  flight  and  dispersed,  and  the  Imam  went 
forth  vanquished  and  panic-stricken,  seeking  safety  from  his  pursuers. 
The  battle  occurred  in  the  forenoon,  and  by  evening  he  found  himself  aban- 
doned by  all  his  followers,  a  prey  to  terror  and  deprived  of  all  hope  of  the 
success  of  his  people. 

The  tyrant  Sultan  then  reduced  all  'Om4n  with  its  various  districts  to 
submission.  The  people  sought  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  Sulfin, 
who,  on  his  part,  deluded  and  beguiled  *  them,  until  all  the  districts  had 
submitted  to  his  rule.  Meanwhile  the '  Imam  lay  concealed  amongst  the 
heights  of  the  mountains  and  in  desert  places,  in  fear  alike  from  the  Sultan 
and  fr^m  his  own  subjects,  dreading  to  meet  death  at  every  place,  and  in 
terror  of  being  surprised  in  his  sleep.  Whilst  he  was  thus  a  fugitive  from 
home  and  family  in  terror  of  his  life,  the  people  of  his  kingdom  were  dwell- 
ing in  their  houses  in  peace  and  security,  having  artfully  conciliated  the 
Sultan  and  ingratiated  themselves  with  him.  There  was  nothing  to  induce 
the  Im^m  to  withhold  his  submission ;  indeed  there  was  no  other  course 
open  to  him  but  submission;  as  no  further  effort  was  possible.  He  deliber- 
ated concerning  his  position  and  consulted  with  persons  of  sound  judgment. 
He  acted  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  and  sanctions  of  people  of  piety, 
who  pronounced  an  opinion,  which,  as  far  as  we  know  is  incontrovertible, 
that  a  Dafi*l  Imam  is  justified  in  practising  '^  religious  dissimulation"^' 
when  abandoned  by  his  subjects.    And  we  know   not  of  a  more  signal 
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iDstaiice  of  desertion  and  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  against  their 
Sorereign.     Bat  GKkL  ia  merciful,  and  beneficent,  and  He  proyides  for  Hi^ 
servants  an  eseape  from  every  difBculty  in  matters  of  religion,  and  grants 
an  excuse  for  all  who  are  helpless.    The  Imam  and  his  people  alike  suffered 
in  aooordaaoe  with  the  decrees  of  Fate.    He  accordingly  returned  to  his 
home  and  made  his  submission,  hoping  to  remain  in  unmolested  retirement, 
A  messenger  came  to  him  from  the  Sult&n  with  an  assurance  of  safety,  but 
he  seems  to  have  given  the  promise  verbally  and  not  on  oath.    The  Im&m 
abstained  from  frequenting  the  Suite's  levies  until  the  latter  came  to  him 
and  forcibly  insisted  on  his  doing  so.    By  this  act  of  submission  his  Im4m- 
ate,  in  our  opinion,  terminated  forthwith  \  and  this  furnished  an  evidenly 
excuse  for  the  establishment  of  the  rule  of  his  rival.     We  have  not  heard 
that,  during  his  administration  of  the  Imamate  and  the  vicissitudes  which 
befel,  any  reproach  or  blame  attached  to  B&shid-bin  el-Walfd.    He  lived 
for  a  short  time  after  these  events,  admired  by  all,  and  was  much  regretted 
when  he  died.     In  his  time,  R&shid-bin  el-Walid  was  humble  in  spirit,  and 
none  of  the  pious  fotmd  fault  with  him  on  account  of  any  of  his  actions. 
May  Gk>d  requite  el-Isl4m  and  its  people  for  the  loss  of  one  who  acted  just* 
ly  and  uprightly !  and  may  He  recompense  us  all  and  all  who  knew  his 
exoeUenoe^  as  a  people  is  recompensed  for  their  Imim,  a  brother  for  a  bro- 

We  have  recounted  only  a  portion  of  the  virtues  of  B&shid-bin  el« 
Walid,  which  we  trust  will  not  be  questioned,  but  much  more  might  have 
been  added  on  this  subject.  For  he  was  endowed  with  every  virtue,  so 
much  so  in  fact,  that  his  good  qualities  are  proverbial,  and  such  as  to 
baffle  all  attempts  to  recount  them.  His  fall  dated  from  the  battle  of 
Kezw6,  after  which,  deserted  by  his  own  subjects,  he  was  obliged  to 
dissimulate  and  seek  the  favour  of  the  Sultan ;  for  there  was  no  refuge 
for  him  from  the  confines  of  Julf&r  to  the  borders  of  Ba'w^;  neither 
in  the  hills  of  'Atfileh,  nor  in  the  land  of  el-Hadd&n,  nor  el-Bosta|g. 
Eveiywhere  was  bitterness  and  vileness,  and  every  foe  treated  him  with 
obloquy.** 

The  IiiA'if  el-Ehali'l-but  Sha-'tha'^.  Amongst  the  Im&ms  elected 
in  'Oman  was  el-Khalil-bin  Sh&th4n,  who  probably  reigned  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  5th  century  of  the  Hijrah. 

The  Ima'k  Ba'shed-bik  Sa'i'd.  Next  was  Eashid-bin  Sa^d,  who  died 
in  the  month  of  Hoharram,  A.  H.  4145.  [A.  D.  1058«] 

Ver^e. 

**  We  mourn  not  for  the  loss  of  goats  or  sheep  or  camels ;  but  when  one 
dies  whose  loss  brings  death  to  many,  then  is  real  woe." 

The  Ika'ic  Mottammet>»bik  Habi's.    On  the  day  of  his  death,  Moham- 
med-bin Habis  was  invested  as  Im&m  by  Nijdd-bin  Miisa,  the  ^adhf  of  the 
s 
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late  Imim,  and  the  preceptor  Abu-Bekr  Ahmed-bin  Mohammed  pronounced 

the  khotbeh.     This  was  in  510  A.  H.  [A.  D.  IIIG.] 

#  *  *  * 

*  *  •  * 

The  Iha'mMohammeb-bik  Khanbabh.  Afterwards,  Mohammed-bin 
Ehanbash  became  Im4m.  He  died  in  557  A.  H.  [A.  D.  1162],  and  was  buried 
by  the  small  black  hill,  called  Jebel  Thu-Jujud,  nearFeleij  el-Kantak.  His 
death  occasioned  greater  suffering  to  the  people  of  'Om4n  than  that  of  any 
previous  Imam. 

The  Ima'm  Haps-bin  Ba'shid.  His  son  Hafs-bin  Bdshid  was  then 
elected. 

The  Iha'm  Ra'shib-bik  'Ali'.  Then  came  Bashid-bin  'AH,  who  died 
on  Sunday,  in  the  middle  of  Thul-l^'deh,  A.  H.  476.  In  one  work,  how- 
ever, the  date  of  his  death  is  placed  at  A.  H.  513.  GKkL  knows  which  of  the 
dates  is  most  correct.^^ 

The  Iha'm  Mv'sa-bin  Astr-JA'Bis.  Then  was  elected  Mus&-bin  Jabir- 
el-Mu'&li-binMii8a-binNejad,whodiedinthe  year  549  A.  H.  [A.  D.  1153.] 
I  have  translated  the  following  passage  from  the  MS.  work  of  the  learned 
KHhm&n-bin  Musi-bin  Mohammed-bin  'Othman,  who  lived  in  the  quarter 
named  el- Jarmah  of  *Akr  at  Nezwa. 

The  Iha'k  Habi's-bin  Mohammed.  The  Ima'm  MA'Lm-Bnr  ed* 
Hawa'ri'. 

On  the  17th  of  Jum4di-el-Awwal,^  died  the  Imim  Habfs-bin  Moham- 
med-bin Hish&m,  whose  death  was  a  severe  affliction  to  the  people.   Malik- 
bin  el-Hawdri  became  Imdm  in  the  year  809  [A.  D.  1406],  and  died  in  882 
A.  H.  [A.  D.  1429].  I  have  not  discovered  accounts  of  any  Imams  during  the 
interval  that  here  elapses  of  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  years.'*  God 
knows  whether  those  were  years  of  an  interregnum  during  which  no  Im4m 
was  elected,  or  whether  the  names  of  the  Imams  have  been  lost  to  us.^^     I 
have,  however,  found  an  account  of  an  expedition  of  the  people  of  Shiraz 
against  'Oman,  under  Fakhr  el-din  Ahmed-bin  el-D4yah  and  Shihab  eV-din 
with  4,500  horsemen.    The  people  of  'Oman  endured  extreme  suffering 
from  these  invaders.   They  ejected  the  principal  persons  of  ePAkr  at  Nezwi 
from  their  houses,  and  remained  in  this  manner  for  four  months  in  'Oman. 
They  also  besieged  Bahla,  but  were  unable  to  take  it.     Ibn-Dayah  having 
died,  God  caused  their  fall.     The  people  also  suffered  from  a  severe  famine. 
That  was  in  the  reign  of  the  Sultan  'Omar-bin  Nebhfin  in  the  year  674  A. 
H."  [A.  D.  1279].   I  have  also  lighted  on  an  account  of  an  expedition  of  one 
of  the  Amirs  of  Hormdz,  named  Mahmiid-bin  Ahmed  el-K&shf ,  who  landed  at 
the  town  of  ^alhat.'""    At  that  time  Abul-Ma'ali-Kahl&n-bin  Nebhan  and 
his  brother  'Omar-bin  Nebhan  ruled  over  'Oman.     On  arrival  at   Kalh&t, 
Mahmud  summoned  Abul  Ma'ali,  who  told  him  that  he  held  possession  of 
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only  one  district  of 'Oman,  whereupon  Mahmud  replied,  "  Taiie  as  many  of 
my  soldiers  as  you  please,  and  proceed  against  those  of  *Oman  who  oppose 
you,"  Ahul-Ma'ali  then  told  him  that  the  people  of  *Oman  had  not  the 
means  of  paying  tribute.  All  this  he  said  with  a  view  to  protect  the  people 
of  'Om&u.  Mahmud  dissimulated  his  hostile  feelmgs,  and  sought  to  gain  his 
end  by  stratagem ;  so  he  invited  all  the  Bedouin  chiefs  of  'Om&n  and  gave 
them  presents,  on  which  they  promised  him  victory  over  the  people  of 
'Omin  and  engaged  to  join  him.  He  then  proceeded  by  sea  to  Dhafar.** 
Arrived  there,  he  slaughtered  many  of  the  inhabitants,  plundered  much  pro* 
perty,  and  returned  towards  'Oman.  He  embarked  his  bi^gage  in  vessels, 
and  performed  the  first  part  of  the  journey  by  sea.  When  subsequently 
they  landed  and  proceeded  by  land  route,  their  provisions  failed,  and  they 
were  beset  by  hunger.  So  great  was  the  scarcity,  that  a  mcnm  of  meat 
sold  for  a  dinar.**  They  also  suffered  greatly  from  thirst,  water  being 
scarce  on  that  route.  It  is  said  that  5,000  of  his  men  died,  and  some  say  more. 
This  was  in  the  year  660  A.  H.  [A.  D.  1262],  I  have  also  found  another 
narrative  of  an  expedition  of  the  Owl&d  el-Reis""  against  'Om&n.  They 
set  out  in  the  end  of  Showw41,  A.  H.  676  [A.  D.  1276].  At  that  time  the 
ruler"  of  'Omin  was  the  Seyyid'*  Kahl&n-bin  'Omar^bin  Nebh4n,  who 
idvanoed  by  the  desert  to  oppose  them,  accompanied  by  all  the  people  of  el- 
*Akr.  The  Owl&d  el-Rels  surprised  el-*Akr,  entered  it,  and  burned  its 
market  places.  They  plundered  the  place  of  all  it  contained,  carried  off  the 
women,  and  burned  the  magazines  and  the  principal  mosque.  The  books 
were  likewise  burned*  All  this  occurred  in  the  space  of  half  a  day.  Kah- 
Un  thereupon  returned  with  his  force,  and  united  with  his  detached  parties. 
The  Owlad  el-Beis  and  their  allies  of  the  el-Haddin  attacked  KahUtn's  army, 
And  in  the  battle  which  ensued  800  men  were  slain. 

'  It  is  probable  that  during  the  interval  between  Mohammed-bin  £han« 
bash  and  Malik-bin  el-Haw4ri,  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
el-Nebaheneh,  but  Qod  knows !  It  seems  probable,  also,  that  they  held 
power  for  more  than  500  years,  with  this  qualification  that,  after  the  term 
of  years  referred  to,  Imams  were  elected,  the  Nebiheneh  being  rulers  in  some 
districts,  and  the  Imims  being  recognized  in  the  rest.**  God  knows ! 

The  Ima'm  ABin>HAJ3Air-Brfir  Khaki's.  .  Seven  years  after  the  decease 
of  Malik-bin  el-Hawiri,  Abul-Hasan-bin  Khamis-bin  'Amir**  was  elected 
Imim.  This  was  on  Thursday  in  the  month  of  Bamadhdn,  in  the  year  839, 
A  H.  [A.  D.  1485].  He  died  on  Saturday,  the  21st  of  Thul-l^a'deh,  A.  H. 
846.  [A.  D.  1442.] 

The  Ika'm  'Omab-bin  Kelittab.  In  the  year  885  A  H.  [A.  D.  1481], 
tbey  elected  the  Imdm  'Omar-bin  Khattilb-bin  Mohammed-bin  Ahmed-bin 
Shidin-bin  Salt.*'  He  it  was  who  seized  the  property  of  the  Benu-Nebhdn, 
and  divided  it  amongst  those  about  him  of  his  own  sect."    He  took  thfi 
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administration  of  this  property  into  his  own  hands.  This  was  by  the  unani- 
mous wish  of  the  Musalmdns,  who  assembled  and  held  inquiry  regarding  the 
bloodshed  and  the  property  unlawfully  seized  and  appropriated  by  the  Al- 
Nebhin.  It  was  found  that  it  was  more  than  their  possessions.'*  The  ^dhi 
under  the  Im4m  'Omar-bin  Khatt^b  was  Abu-' Abdullah  Mohammed-bin 
6uleiman-bin  Ahmed-bin  Mufarrij,  and  he  appointed  Mohanmied-bin  'Omar- 
bin  Mufarrij  agent  for  those  of  the  Musalmans  of  'Om&n  who  had  suffered 
injustice  at  the  hands  of  the  Al-Nebh&n.  Ahmed-bin  'Omar  acted  in  like  capa- 
city for  the  Al-Nebhan  Princes.  Ahmed-bin  S&lih-bin  Mohammed -bin  K)mar 
adjudged  the  whole  of  the  property  of  the  Al-Nebhan,  their  lands,  plantations, 
tenements,  arms,  utensils,  water-runs,  dykes,  in  fact  all  they  possessed  of 
dwellings,  wells,  furniture,  and  goods,  to  those  whom  they  had  oppressed. 
Mohammed-bin  'Omar  accepted  this  decree  for  those  of  the  people  of  'Omin 
who  had  suffered  injury,  whether  living  or  dead,  old  or  young,  male  or  female. 
By  this  decisive  decree  the  property  in  question  could  be  claimed  by  those 
injured.  Many,  however,  were  unknown,  and  their  claims  forgotten,  and 
it  was  impossible  in  such  cases  to  distribute  the  shares.  All  such  unclaimed 
shares  of  the  property  were  ordered  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  it  also  being 
decreed  that,  whilst  there  was  a  just  Im&m  reigning,  he  was  the  most  fitting 
person  to  receive  such  property  awarded  to  the  poor,  and  to  expend  it  for 
the  glory  and  maintenance  of  the  government  of  the  Musalm&ns.  All 
persons  who  established  their  claims,  were  to  receive  their  shares  of  the 
property  of  the  Benii-Nebhan.  On  the  property  being  awarded,  an  estimate 
was  to  be  made  of  what  was  due  in  arrears  for  the  yearly  produce  of  such 
property,  if  the  claimant  had  the  necessary,  information,  but  if  he  was 
unable  to  estimate  this,  that  portion  of  the  claim  was  to  come  under  the 
head  of  unknown  claims,  and  to  be  assigned  to  the  poor,  and  taken  charge 
of  by  the  ImUm  as  above.  This  decree  was  confirmed  and  ordered  to  be 
carried  into  execution.  "  If  any  should  alter  it  after  hearing  it,  verily  the 
guilt  is  on  those  who  shall  alter  it,  for  God  hears  and  knows.' **° 

This  order  was  passed  on  Wednesday  evening,  seven  days  before  the  end 
of  Jum&di  el-Akhir,  in  the  year  887  A.  H.  [A.  D.  1482].  This  occurred  in  the 
second  reign  of  the  Im&m  'Omar.  For  one  year  afber  his  first  election  Suleunan* 
bin  Suleimdn  rose  against  him,  and  his  army  was  defeated  at  Himat  in 
W&di  Sem&il.    Afterwards  he  was  re-elected    He  was  succeeded  by 

The  Ima'm  Mohammed-bin  Svleima'v  bdt  Ahmed-bdt  Muipabbij,  the 
flidhl,  in  the  year  of  the  Hijreh  894  [A«  D.  1489.]    He  was  deposed  and 

The  Ima'm  'Omab-el-Shebi'f  was  elected  in  his  place  and  reigned 
for  one  year,  after  which  he  retired  to  Bahld.  The  people  of  Nezwa  then 
re-installed  Mohammed-bin  Suleimin. 

The  Ima'm  Ahmeb-bik-'Omab.  Next  was  Ahmed-bin  'Omar-bin 
Mohammed  el-Zenji. 
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The  Ima'k  ABUirHAaAN-Bm  'Abd-sl-Ssla'k.  Then  Abul  Hasan- 
bin  'Abd-d-Selam  reigned  as  Im£m  for  less  than  a  year,  and  was  overthrown 
hj  Snleiman-bin-Snleimin,  who  made  war  against  him. 

The  iMii'K  Moha/mmed-bin  STTLEiniA'ir  was  then  set  up  once  more, 
and  remained  in  power  for  a  few  days. 

The  JMAfu  MoHAJCMED-BiN  Isma'Vl.  The  next  Imam  was  Moham- 
med-bin  Ism^*il  eUIsm^'ili,  who  resided  in  the  quarter  of  W&di  el-Gharbijeh* 
on  the  road  which  leads  to  the  Maz&r  gate.''  The  cause  of  his  being 
ohosen  was  that  Suleiman-bin  8uleim4n  assaulted  a  woman,  who  was 
bathing  at  el-'Antak.  The  woman  rushed  out  of  the  stream  naked  and  fled 
from  him.  Suleim&n  chased  her  as  far  as  the  Wadi,  when  they  were 
peroeiTod  by  Mohammed-bin  Jsmk^H,  who  seized  Suleim4n«  threw  him  down, 
and  held  him  there  until  the  woman  had  escaped  into  el-'Akr,  when  he  let 
him  go  his  ways.  The  Musalm&ns  were  so  pleased  at  this  proof  of  his 
strength  to  do  right  and  oppose  wickedness,  that  they  elected  him  Imam  in 
tiie  year  906  A.  H.  [A.  D.  1600.] 

He  died  on  Thursday,  nine  days  before  the  end  of  Showw&l,  A.  H.  942** 
[A  D.  1535.]    His  son 

The  Iica'm  BA3iiLKA.'T-Bnr  MoHAMiCED-Bizr  Isha'^Il  was  installed  on 
tiie  same  day  on  which  his  father  died. 

On  Saturday,  ten  days  before  the  end  of  the  month  of  Moharram, 
AH.  965  [A.  D.  1557],  Barakat  evacuated  the  fort  of  Bahla,  which  was 
f<«dbly  seized  by  Mohammed-bin  Jafir-bin  'All-bin  HiUL  Previous  to 
this,  however,  in  the  year  964  A.  H.  [A.  D.  1556],  the  powerful  Sul- 
tin.  Sultan-bin  Mohsin-bin  Suleimin-bin  Nebhan  had  taken  possession  of 
Nezw&.  Mohammed-bin  Jaflr  continued  to  hold  possession  of  the  Fortress  of 
Bahla  until  the  Al-'Omeyr  bought  it  from  him  for  three  hundred  laks.  The 
Ai-*Omeyr  entered  the  Fort  of  Bahla  on  Tuesday,  nine  days  before  the  end  of 
Jumad£  el-Akhir,  A.  H.  967.   [A.  D.  1559.] 

It  seems  probable  that  'Omar-bin  l^&sim  el-Fadheylf  was  Im&m  in  the 
time  of  Barak4t-bin  Mohammed-bin  IsmaH,  but  this  is  not  certain. 

The  Ima'h  'Abdullah-but  Mohammed.  On  Friday,  fifteen  days 
remaining  ofthe  month  ofBejeb,  A.  H.  967  [A.  D.  1559],  the  Im4m  'Abdul- 
lah-bin Mohaomied  el-Sjuran  was  invested  at  Manh,  and  on  Monday,  two 
days  before  the  end  of  the  same  month,  he  entered  the  Fort  of  Bahl4. 

On  Wednesday,  three  days  before  the  end  of  the  month  of  Bamadhin^ 
A  H.  969  [A.  D.  1561],  Barak4t-bin  Mohammed-bin  Isma'll  re-entered  the 
Fort  ofBaUi,  which  was  vacatedby 'Abdullah-bin  Mohammed  el-Ejiran.  The 
learned  theologian  Ahmed-bin  Maddad  denounced  both  Mohammed-bin 
Ismi'il  and  his  son  Barakit.  He  says  in  his  work — "  The  religion  which 
"  we  profess,  and  in  which  we  worship  Qod,  ^oins  renunciation  of  Moham« 
"med-bin  Isma'il  on  account  of  his  having  forcibly  levied  zek&t**  from  hia 
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"  subjects,  whilst  neglecting  to  protect  them  and  prevent  oppression.  For 
"^  it  has  been  rightly  handed  down  as  an  article  of  the  religion  of  the 
''  Musalmans  that  the  ^'  Jezlah"*^  or  the  '^  Sadakit"  cannot  be  lawfully 
"  levied  except  by  rulers  who  prevent  the  unjust  and  oppressive  levy  of 
"  exactions.  According  to  the  religion  of  the  Musulmdns,  their  means  of 
'^  subsistence  cannot  be  taxed  in  a  land  where  they  are  not  afforded 
"  protection  and  security."** 

Likewise  Mohammed-bin  Mahbiib  said  that  our  Imim  cannot  lawftilly 
levy  taxes,  nor  receive  the  free  offerings  from  a  people  whom  he  fails  to 
protect  from  oppression.  If  he  does  so,  he  acts  unjustly  towards  them,  and 
there  is  no  difference  between  him  and  the  oppressors  who  plunder  the  people. 
The  Imdm  must  not  take  aught  from  such  people,  and  must  refrain  from 
appointing  governors  over  them  without  protecting  them.  The  religion  of 
the  Musalmins  also  forbids  the  levy  of  both  hhardf*  and  zehdt  from  one 
and  the  same  class  of  the  subjects.  Serving  Almighty  God,  we  repudiate 
Mohammed-bin  Ism4'Q  on  account  of  his  oppression  of  his  subjects  in 
forcing  sales  of  the  zek4t  due  on  the  produce  of  the  date  plantations,  in 
accordance  with  the  arbitrary  estimates  of  his  agents,  and  in  forcibly  insisting 
on  it  being  levied  at  that  valuation  to  the  injury  of  the  people.  For  the 
forced  purchase  of  the  zekat  on  grain  and  dates,  either  in  advance  or  after 
receipt,  is  not  allowed  by  the  religion  of  el-Isl^.  Such  is  prohibited  by 
the  book  and  the  law  and  by  accord  of  the  peoples.  Forced  sales  also  are 
forbidden  except  in  cases  of  storing  up  against  times  of  famine  or  refusal  to 
satisfy  just  claims.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  in  this  matter.  So  we 
renounce  and  hold  ourselves  free  from  the  guilt  of  Mohammed-bin  Isma'il 
and  his  son  Barak&t. 

Book  V. 

Account  of  the  later  Princes  of  the  el-Neldheneh,  and  others^  up  to  tha 
accession  of  the  Imdm  Ndsir-hin  Murshid.     A.D.  1560  to  A.D.  1624. 

It  is  related  that  when  Sultan-bin  Mohsin  died,  (which  event  occurred 
on  Monday,  eleven  days  before  the  end  of  Eabl'  ul- Akhir,  A.  H.  973,  [A.  D. 
1565])  he  lefb  three  sons,  Tahy&s-bin  Sultan,  Sult^n-bin  Sultan,  and 
Modhaffar-bin  Sult&n.  The  last  named  was  foremost  df  them  in  the 
Government  until  he  died,  on  a  Saturday  in  the  month  of  el-Moharram,  in 
the  year  996  A.  H.  [A.  D.  1588.].  He  lefb  a  young  son,  named  Suleiman, 
who,  on  account  of  his  youth,  was  incapable  of  assuming  the  reins  of 
Government.  His  uncle  Fellah-bin  Mohsin,  who  was  M&lik  of  Ma^indt,* 
on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Modhaffar,  came  to  Bahli,  and  assumed  the 
Government  in  his  brother's  place.  He  continued  to  govern  for  seven 
years  when  he  died.  Suleiman-bin  Modhaffar  succeeded  him  when  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  ruled  supreme  in  ^Oman  and  all  its  districts^  levying 
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taxes  from  the  people  by  fair  or  forcible  means,  from  those  at  a  distance, 
as  well  as  those  close  by.  The  people  of  Nezwa  collected  to  oppose  him, 
and  amongst  the  rebellious  was  a  Jabarl,  named  Mohammed«bin  Jaflr,  who 
had  a  large  force  under  his  command.  Suleiman-bin  Modhaffi^r  and  'Arr&r- 
bin  Fellah  accompanied  by  Nasir-bin  ^afan  and  his  followers  marched 
against  the  rebels :  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  Mohammed-bin  Jafir 
was  killed  and  his  army  defeated.  N&sir-bin  ^a^an,  who  was  watching  the 
result,  interfered  to  prevent  further  slaughter. 

Mohammed-bin  JaQr  left  a  young  son,  named  Mohammed,  whose 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  'Omeyr-bin  'Amir.  Suleiman-bin  Modhaffar 
espoused  this  lady,  when  her  husband  was  killed,  and  spent  the  cold  weather 
with  her  in  the  plains  of  el-Shem&l,  leaving  his  cousin  'Arr&r-bin  FelUh  to 
act  for  him  at  £ahl4. 

Mohenna-bin  Mohammed  el-Hadeyfi  was  at  that  time  M&lik  of  Sohar. 
Having  received  intelligence  that  the  Persians  were  preparing  to  attack  him, 
he  sent  to  ask  Suleiman-bin  ModhafPar  to  assist  him  against  them.  The 
latter  consented  and  proceeded  with  his  forces  to  Sohar,  where  the  army 
was  completely  organized.  The  Persians  arrived  by  sea,  and  a  severe  fight 
occurred,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  and  the  slaughter  of 
a  great  number  of  their  army.  Afber  this,  Suleiman  returned  to  his 
residence  at  Bahla.  He  had  with  him  his  cousins  'Arr&r,  Nebhiln,  and 
Makhzum,sons  of  Fellah-bin  Moh8in,*of  whom  there  were  ten  in  all.  'Arrar 
was  the  first  of  them,  and  his  brother  Nebhan  had  no  will  but  his.  El- 
'Arrar  was  Prince  (Melik)  of  el-Dhiihireh,  and  Suleiman  bestowed  on 
Uakhzum  the  district  of  Yankal. 

Of  the  cousins  of  Suleiman  there  was  also  Himyer-bin  Hafidh,  who  had 
four  sons,  H4fidh-bin  Himyer,  Sult&n-bin  Himyer,  Kahldn-bin  Himyer, 
and  Hud-bin  Himyer.  The  first  of  these  died  a  year  after  the  return  to 
Bahl&.  There  were  in  Suleiman's  service  also  his  relations  Muhenn^-bin- 
Hohammed-bin  Hafidh  and  'Ali-bin  Thahal-bin  Mohammed-bin  H&fidh. 

Suleiman  had  Wazirs  at  el-^areiyeh  and  amongst  tlie  el-Niz&r  of  Azki 
and  at  Semed  el-Shan.  The  latter  place  belonged  to  the  el-Jahiidhim  tribe, 
whom  Suleiman  treated  with  severity.  They  were  forced  to  fly  from  his 
violence  and  power,  and  remained  dispersed  in  the  districts  for  the  space 
of  thirty  years,  fearing  to  return  to  the  town. 

The  Benu-Hin&h  clan  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by 
Sulaiman-bin  Modhaffar,  and  they  were  a  most  numerous,  powerful,  and 
warlike  tribe.  The  leaders  of  this  tribe  were  Khalf-bin  Abu-Sa'id, 
and  Seif-bin  Mohammad-bin  Abu-Sa4d,  men  renowned  amongst  the  peo- 
ple of  their  time.  There  were  two  tribes  of  the  people  of  Seikam,  the 
Benu-Ma'an  and  Benu-Neyyer,  both  cognate  to,  and  allies  of,  the  Benu- 
Hin4L    A  feud  broke  out  between  these  two  tribes^  arising  from  a  quarrel 
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between  two  women,  and  because  of  the  mutilation  of  a  camel,  and  they 
became  divided ;  the  Benu  Ma'an  with  the  Benu-Shakejl  joining  Suleimin- 
bin-Modhaffar,  and  the  Benu-Najyer  joining  the  Benu-Hinah.  On  this, 
Khalf-bin  Abu-Sa4d  went  to  his  house  at  Diirsejt*  with  his  cousins, 
Suleim&n*bin  Modhaffar  was  then  in  the  desert,  and  when  he  heard  what 
had  occurred,  he  sent  to  his  Wazir  Mohammed-bin  Khanjar,  desiring  him 
to  tell  Khalf  to  desist  from  interference  with  the  tribe  (Benu-Ma'an). 

The  Wazir  sent  to  Khalf  accordingly,  but  finding  he  did  not  stop  his 
proceedings,  he  reported  to  his  master  that  Khalf  would  not  attend  to  his 
orders.  Suleim&n  then  sent  instructions  to  his  Wazir  to  operate  against 
ihe  property  of  the  Benu-Hiniih  at  Kadam,  and  the  Wazir  ordered  this  to 
•be  destroyed.  Ab  this  property  belonged  to  the  Sheykh  Khalf,  this 
occasioned  a  rupture  between  him  and  Suleiman,  and  in  reprisal  Sheykh 
Khalf  ordered  his  cousins  to  make  a  raid  on  Bahla.  This  they  did,  and  they 
killed  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  place.  The  Wazir  Mohammed-bin 
Khanjar  then  wrote  to  inform  Suleimdn  of  what  had  occurred  at  Bahla. 
On  hearing  this  intelligence,  Suleiman  returned  from  el-Shemil  to  Bahl4, 
and  endeavoured  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  Bend-Kinfih/  In  this 
he  was  unsuccessful,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  a  struggle ;  and  the 
Sultan  Suleimin  collected  all  his  available  forces  to  attack  the  Bend-Hin4h. 
As  soon  as  the  Sheykh  Khalf  heard  of  this,  he  sent  to  ask  aid  of  the  Amir* 
'Omeyr^bin  Himyer,  the  Prince  of  Sem&il,  against  Suleimln-bin  Modhaffar. 
'Omeyr  consented  and  came  &om  Semail  with  his  followers.  Suleim&n,  being 
apprised  of  this  movement,  marched  with  his  forces  to  Ghobrah,  near  Bahlfi, 
and  there  encountered  'Omeyr-bin  Himyer.  A  battle  was  fought  which 
lasted  for  an  hour,  and  which  resulted  in  Suleimiin  returning  to  Bahl6,  and 
the  Amir  'Omeyr  to  Sem4fl,  the  latter  leaving  some  of  his  men  in  Darseyt. 
The  Amir  was  a  person  of  noble  and  prudent  disposition.  On  his  arrival  at 
Semail,  he  sent  to  the  Benu- Jah&dhim  who  were  dispersed  in  various  villages. 
They  came  at  his  summons,  and  a  friendly  alliance  was  established.  He 
next  sent  to  the  Sult;an  of  el-Bost&V)  M41ik-bin  Abul-*Arab,  to  invite  him 
to  Sem^,  who  accepted  his  invitation,  and  with  him  went  also  Abul- 
Hasan  'Ali-bin  ^afan.  From  Semdil  they  proceeded  with  the  Benu- 
Jahidhim  to  Semed  el-Sh&n,  where  they  entrenched  themselves.  The  Amir 
left  with  them  some  of  his  own  clansmen  and  whatever  provisions,  water, 
and  munitions  of  war  they  required,  and  returned  himself  to  Semifl.  As 
to  Suleim^n-bin  Modhaffar  and  the  Benu-Hindh,  there  was  incessant  warfare 
between  them. 

The  Amir  'Omeyr-bin  Himyer  and  the  Sult&n  M&lik-bip  Abul-'Arab 
betook  themselves  to  Nezwi  to  watch  the  cause  of  events.  Now  Malik* 
bin  Abul-'Arab  had  a  Wazir  in  'Eini  of  el-BostAl;:,  and  certain  inmates  of 
his  house  ejected  the  Wazir.    Next,  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  ^Eini  repaired 
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to  Suleimin-bin  Mudhaffar,  and  80i:^ht  his  aid  against  the  hostile  faction. 
Suleiman  sent  some  of  his  men  under  'Arrar-bin  Fellah  to  their  assistance. 
When  the  Sultan  Malik-bin  Abul-'Arab  heard  what  had  occurred  in  his 
home,  he  prepared  to  set  out  to  return  thither.  The  Amir,  however,  said  to 
him :  "  Stay  with  us  and  fear  not,  for  this  affair  promises  happy  results." 
He  asked  how  that  could  be  with  the  enemy  in  his  house.  The  Amir 
replied,  "  That  is  my  affair :  and,  please  God,  I  shall  be  victorious.  God 
(whose  name  be  exalted !)  has  said,  *  Difficulty  and  ease  go  hand  in  hand.'  " 
The  poet  says — 

"When  events  overwhelm,  and  the  spirit  is  ready  to  sink  beneath 
them ;  when  misfortunes  descend  and  patience  is  failing, — still  in  the  end 
comes  relief." 

The  Bend-Hinah  then  invited  the  Amir  *Omeyr-bin  Himyer  to 
advance  with  his  men,  promising  to  give  them  admission  to  BahU.  He 
accordingly  proceeded  a  part  of  the  way  with  his  forces,  but,  deeming  them 
too  weak  in  numbers,  he  returned  to  Nezwa.  Meanwhile  the  Benfi-Hinah. 
were  in  expectation  of  his  arrival  on  the  night  fixed  for  his  entry.  On  his 
Ming  to  join  them,  the  Sheykh  Seyf-bin  Mohammed  went  from  Ddrseyt 
to  Nezwa  to  see  him,  and  a  stormy  discussion  ensued  between  them,  the 
Sheykh  censuring  the  conduct  of  the  Amir.  The  latter  ended  by  desiring 
the  Sheykli  to  take  as  many  of  his  men  as  he  pleased.  The  Sheykh 
accordingly  took  a  great  number  of  men  and  proceeded  to  Ddrseyt,  whilst 
the  Amir  awaited  the  result  at  Nezwi.  Suleimin-bin  Mudhaffar  was  informed 
that  the  enemy's  force  had  marched  from  Nezw4  to  Dfirseyt,  some  saying 
their  object  was  el-Kareyeh,  others  Seyfam,  and  others  again  Bahla.  So 
Suleiman  divided  his  army,  placing  a  division  at  Kareyeh  and  another  at 
Seyfam.  He  also  built  a  fort  to  cover  Felej  el-'Juzyein,  fearing  an  attack 
in  that  quarter,  and  placed  a  detachment  in  it.  Of  the  rest  of  his  forces 
lome  were  stationed  at  Bahla,  and  a  detachment  at  el-Khadhr6.  He  also 
posted  men  in  the  el-Ghaf  quarter. 

Himyer-bin  Hafidh  with  some  of  his  retainers  held  the  principal, 
mosque  of  the  town,  the  rest  of  his  men  being  placed  in  el-'Akr.  His 
ooosin  'Arr&r-bin  FeU&h  with  his  followers  was  at  '£ini  of  el-Rostil]^. 

Seyf-bin  Mohammed  proceeded  with  his  force  from  Darseyt  with  the 
intention  of  occupying  Bahla.  They  first  entered  from  the  western  side, 
scaling  the  outer  wall.  This  design  they  carried  out  so  skilfully,  that  their 
entry  was  not  discovered  by  any  one.  Seyf  then  divided  his  force 
into  three  parties,  one  for  the  right,  one  for  the  left,  and  the  third 
in  the  centre  ;  the  latter  being  opposite  the  chief  mosque  of  the  town. 
In  this  manner  he  occupied  positions  well  chosen  for  further  opera* 
tions.  Subsequently,  in  the  fighting  which  took  place,  many  of  Suleiman's 
ehiefs  and  warriors  were  slain,  and  he  retained  only  the  Fort  and  el- 
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Khadhr^.     Sejf-bin  Mohammed  then   proclaimed  an   amnesty,  and  was 
joined  by  many  of  the  towns-people. 

When  the  news  reached  the  Amir  'Omeyr  at  Nezwi  that  his  men  had 
entered  Bahla,  he  set  oat  accompanied  by  the  Amir  Sult^n-bin  Mohammed, 
and  the  Sultan  M&lik-bin  Abul-'Arab,  and  el-Mansur  'All-bin  ^afan  and 
the  people  of  Nezw&.  Khalf-bin  Abu-Sa4d  el-Hinal  also  moved  with  his 
followers  from  D&rseyt  to  assist  their  comrades.  They  entered  Bahla  by 
night,  and  the  Amir  'Omeyr  alighted  in  the  el-Ghaf  quarter.  El-Khadhr4 
was  held  for  the  Sultan  Suleiman  by  'All-bin  Thahal  with  a  large  force ; 
and  the  Amir  sent  word  to  them  inviting  them  to  evacuate  the  place  with 
their  flags.*  'AU-bin  Thahal  went  amongst  his  men  exhorting  them  to 
hold  out,  but  they  refused  to  obey  him,  and  prepared  to  leave  the  place. 

Meanwhile  'Arrar-bin  Fellah,  who  was  at  'Einl  of  el-Bostal^,  heariiig 
of  the  enemy's  entry  of  Bahla,  immediately  marched  with  his  followers  to 
el-]^areyeh. 

The  siege  of  the  Fort  of  Bahli  continued,  and  it  was  surrounded  by 
the  enemy.  The  besiegers  constructed  a  wooden  tower  on  a  tamarind  tree 
in  the  market-place  during  the  night.  In  this  one  of  the  el-Jahadhinci, 
named  Jum'ah-bin  Mohammed,  esconoed  himself  and  shot  one  of  the 
garrison.  Another  such  tower  was  built  by  the  Amir  on  the  mosque,  and 
its  occupant  also  shot  one  of  Suleim&n's  soldiers  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Fort. 

The  besiegers  at  length  demolished  the  wall  of  the  Fort  during  the 
night.  Suleiman's  men,  however,  opposed  them  and  prevented  their  entry. 
Then  the  garrison,  fearing^  to  be  slain,  asked  permission  of  Suleim4n  to 
evacuate  the  place.  Still  they  held  out  for  thirteen  days  more,  when,  Soleimin 
having  given  permission,  they  asked  the  Amir  'Omeyr  to  allow  them  to  march 
out.  He  allowed  them  to  pass  out  with  their  personal  effects,  and  sent 
his  Wazlr  to  see  them  safe.  Suleiman-bin  Mudhafiar  with  his  cousins  and 
followers  went  forth  from  Bahli,  and  proceeded  to  el-]g[areyeh,  whence  he 
and  'Arrar  went  to  el-Dhahireh. 

The  Amir  'Omeyr  then  ordered  the  Fort  of  Bahla  to  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  which  was  done,  and  not  a  wall  nor  a  building  was  left  standing. 
Thus  is  manifested  the  power  of  God,  who  bestows  kingdoms  on  whomsoever 
He  willeth. 

'Omeyr  then  left  Khalf-bin  Abd-Sa'id  in  charge  of  Bahli  and  returned 
to  Sem&il.  Khalf  had  been  only  four  months  in  BahU,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  Suleim&n-bin  Mudhaffar  and  his  cousin  'Arrar-bin  FeU&h,  who 
entered  el-Khadhr4  whilst  he  was  in  el-'Akr.  This  occurred  on  the  4th  of 
Babi  *ul-Awwal,  A.  H.  1019  [A.  D.  1610]  ;  and  at  that  time  Seyf-bin 
Mohammed  with  some  of  his  followers  was  in  el-Sirr.  Suleiman-bin 
Hudhafikr  sent  to  Ehalf-bin  Aba*Sa'id,  and  offered  him  the  option  of 
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maicliing  out  with  his  personal  eifects,  and  Khalf  accepted  this  offer  after 
obtaining  an  amnesty  for  the  people  of  the  district.  Some  of  the  latter 
remained  in  their  abodes,  others  went  forth  from  fear  of  the  Sult&n. 

When  Seyf-bin  Mohammed  heard  of  these  occurrences,  he  returned 
from  el-Sirr,  and  the  Amir  'Omeyr  also,  aware  of  his  movements,  marched 
from  Semail  to  Nezw4  and  thence  on  to  el-^areyeh,  which  he  took  and 
made  over  to  Seyf-bin  Mohammed  to  hold  for  him.  The  Amir  then 
returned  to  Nezw&,  where  he  remained  some  days  watching  events. 

Soon  after,  Suleimdn-bin  Mudhaffar  died,  leaving  a  son  of  tender  years, 
and  'Arrar>bin  Fellah  assumed  the  Government  of  Babla.  Seyf-bin  Moham- 
med then  proceeded  to  Nezwa,  and,  taking  a  large  force  from  the  Amir  'Omeyr, 
went  to  el*^areyeh,  where  they  halted  for  seven  days.  Thence  they 
marched  on  Bahli,  and  entered  the  quarter  called  Abu-Mdn,  and  besieged 
'Arr6r-bin  FclUih  for  some  days.  Then  he  sent  them  on  their  ways  with 
their  arms,  ^.y  and  the  Fort  of  el-Jg^areyeh  remained  in  his  hands,  and  he 
spent  some  years  in  repairing  it. 

This  entry  (?)  took  pkce  on  6th  of  Safar,  A.  H.  1024.^  [A.  D.  1615.] 

After  him  Mudhafiar-bin  Suleim^  held  power,  but  he  died  after  two 
months. 

Makhzum»bin  Fellah  then  governed  for  two  months,  after  which 
Nebhan  and  Seyf-bin  Mohammed  rose  ag^nst  him  to  eject  him  from  the 
Fort.  They  allowed  him  at  his  request  to  march  out  without  arms  or 
effects.     He  proceeded  to  Yan^^al  in  el-Dh&hireh. 

Nebb&n-bin  Fellah  was  the  next  to  rule.  He  placed  his  cousin  'AH- 
bin  Thahal  as  his  representative  in  Bahli  and  after  him  Seyf-bin  Mohammed^ 
Nebh4n-bin  Fell&h  then  went  to  his  home  at  Makaniy&t  afber  removing  his 
CGDsin  Soltan-bin  Himyer  from  BahU,  fearing  lest  he  should  usurp  the 
government.  The  latter  went  to  Soh^,  and  Seyf-bin  Mohammed  held  his 
place  for  a  year.    Qod  knows ! 

After  that  the  Amfr  'Omeyr-bin  Himyer  went  up  with  his  follosirers 
to  Bahl&y  but,  being  opposed  by  Seyf-bin  Mohammed,  he  returned  with  his 
troops  to  Nezw6  to  watch  events.  After  a  while,  *Omeyr  again  marched  to 
Bahla  and  entered  el-'Akr.  Seyf-bin  Mohammed,  who  happened  to  be  at 
Darseyt  at  the  time,  on  hearing  of  'Omeyr's  movement,  marched  with  his 
followers  and  entered  the  Fort  unopposed.  Thence  he  wrote  to  Nebhdn* 
bin  Fellah,  informing  him  that  the  enemy  had  entered  the  town,  and  request^ 
ioghim  to  come  with  the  men  he  had  with  him.  He  was  some  days  collecting 
his  force,  and  meanwhile  the  Amir  'Omeyr  had  occupied  all  the  strong 
positions  in  the  district.  Seyf-bin  Mohammed  continued  to  hold  the  Fort 
with  hia  men,  expecting  Nebhan  to  succour  him,  but  the  latter  did  not 
appear.  'Omeyr-bin  Himyer  sent  to  offer  him  safe-conduct  out,  but  Seyf 
declioedy  hoping  for  the  arrival  of  Nebhan.    When,  however,  he  despaired  of 
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this,  he  accepted  the  terms,  and  was  allowed  to  inarch  out  with  his  men 
with  all  their  effects.  8eyf  then  went  to  el-JfCareyeh,  and  'Omeyr  remained 
for  some  time  at  Bahla,  after  which  he  sent  to  Seyf-bin  Mohammed,  and  a 
reconciliation  took  place  between  them.  Seyf  thereafter  continued  to 
administer  the  Government,  and  ruled  the  people  justly.  He  exercised 
authority  over  his  cousins,  who  remained  faithful  to  him.  Afber  the  affair 
of  Seyf-bin  Mohammed  had  been  settled  in  this  manner,  the  following  events 
occurred.  Sult£n-bin  Himyer,  Mohenna-bin  Mohammed-bin  Hafidh,  and  *Ali 
bin  Thahal  were  then  residing  at  Sohar  with  Mohammed-bin  Mohenna  el- 
Hadeyfi,  who  wished  to  take  them  to  their  cousin  Nebhin-bin  Fellah  at 
Ma^aniyat,  in  order  to  mediate  a  reconciliation  between  them.  Makhzum 
was  then  in  the  Fort  of  Yan^al.  They  were  unable  to  come  to  terms. 
Afterwards  SuUan-bin  Himyer  the  Nebhdni  and  'Ali-bin  Thahal  moved 
with  their  combined  forces  from  el-Dhahireh  against  BahU,  and  entered 
the  quarter  of  the  Benu-Salt  of  Bahl4,  on  the  9th  of  Safar,  1024  A.  H. 
[A.  D.  1615].  The  Amir  *Omeyr-bin  Himyer,  who  was  at  Semdil,  hearing 
of  their  movement,  marched  at  once  to  Bahl4  with  a  force,  and  after  him 
came  up  Seyf-bin  Mohammed,  and  an  engagement  was  fought.  The 
Nebhani  army  built  a  wall  of  defence  all  round  the  quarter  they  occupied. 
•Omeyr  sent  to  his  adherents  in  all  the  villages.  He  was  joined  by  the 
Sheykh  Mdjid-bin  Rabf'ah-bin  Ahmed-bin  Suleiman  el-Kundi  and  'Omar- 
bin  Suleiman  el-'Afllf  and  the  Sheykh  Sa'id-bin  Hamd-bin  Abu-Sa*id  el- 
N&'abi,  with  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Nezwa  and  Manh.  Sulfan-bin 
Himyer  and  his  force  remained  for  a  long  time  so  closely  besieged,  that  not 
a  man  could  come  out,  nor  could  any  one  enter  to  them.  At  length,  Sul^fin 
offered  to  evacuate  the  place,  if  suffered  to  pass  in  safety,  and  the  Amir 
(consenting,  they  were  allowed  to  march  off  to  el-Bhahireh  with  their 
arms  and  effects. 

Sultan -bin  Himyer,  Kahl&n-bin  Himyer,  *Ali-bin  Thahal,  and  Muhenn4 
•bin  Mohammed-bin  H4fidh  continued  to  reside  at  MaV&i^^7<^^  until  Nebhan 
dismissed  them  from  dread  of  their  ejecting  him  from  the  place.  They 
then  proceeded  to  Sohdr,  and  dwelt  there  for  a  year  with  the  Hadeyfi 
Mohammed-bin  Muhenna.     But  God  knows  ! 

Sult^n-bin  Himyer  next  suggested  to  Mohammed-bin  Muhenn4  that 
•they  should  make  an  attack  on  the  district  of  *Omeyr-bin  Himyer  about 
el*Sib  of  the  B4tineh.  'Omeyr  was  away,  and  there  were  present  in  his  dis- 
tricts Sin^-bin  Sultan,  the  Amir  *  All -bin  Himyer  and  Said-bin  Himyer. 
Mohammed-bin  Muhennd  and  Sultan-bin  Himyer  mounted  with  their  fol« 
lowers  and  set  out  from  Sohar,  and  the  news  of  this  was  carried  to  Sinan 
and  'All  and  Said.  In  as  short  a  time  as  would  serve  a  man  to  put  off  his 
shoes,  or  wash  his  feet,  the  hostile  forces  met  and  swords  were  bared  on 
land  and  sea,  on  plain  and  hill,  and  a  terrible  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
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'AlS-bin  Himyer  was  slain.     The  contest  then  terminated,  and  Mbbaianied- 
bin  Muhenna  returned  to  Sohar. 

When  the  Amir  *Omeyr-bin  Himyer,  who  was  at  Bahla,  heard  what 
had  befallen  his  brothers  and  his  cousin,  he  solemnly  vowed  not  to  turn 
back  from  Sohar  until  he  had  reaped  the  enemies  with  the  sword,  burnt 
them  with  fire,  and  scattered  them  in  all  directions.  He  commenced  col* 
lecting  forcefl  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  there  assembled  round  him  a  force 
of  whom  God  alone  could  tell  the  number.  He  then  proceeded  to  Maskat, 
to  obtain  re-inforcements  by  sea.  He  sent  also  to  the  Malik  of  Hormuz 
for  assistance,  and  he  sent  him  a  number  of  ships  laden  with  stores  and 
men  and  munitions  of  war.  A  ship*  also  had  arrived  on  the  coast  from 
India,  carrying  a  large  number  of  troops  and  some  munitions  of  war,'  and 
had  been  driven  back  by  the  wind  to  Mas]{:at.  The  Amir  'Omeyr-bin 
Himyer  took  it,  and  proceeded  with  the  Christians  and  others  who  had  join- 
ed him  from  Maal^at,  and  halted  for  seven  nights  at  Bitineh  el*Sib.  Mo« 
hammed-bin  Jafir,  hearing  of  this,  marched  with  his  tribe  to  the  aid  of 
Mohammed-bin  Muhenn4,  and  entered  Sohar,  to  the  joy  of  the  latter,  who 
gave  him  admission  to  the  Fort  and  encouraged  his  men.  A  collision  took 
place  between  Mohammed-bin  Jafir's  men  and  a  party  in  one  of  the  bas- 
tions of  the  Fort,  and  they  fought  for  an  hour.  Mohammed-bin  Jafir  and 
his  people  then  quitted  Soh4r. 

When  the  Amir  'Omeyr  heard  of  this  occurrence,  he  moved  his  forces 
on  Sobar  by  land  and  sea,  and  entered  that  town  on  the  19th  of  Kabi'  ul- 
Akhir,  A.  H.  1025.     [A.  D.  1616.] 

A  battle  which  ensued  between  the  rival  forces,  lasted  from  morning  to 
night,  but  without  decisive  result.  A  day  or  two  later,  the  Christians  dis- 
embarked from  the  ships  with  their  implements  of  war.  In  advancing  they 
pushed  before  them  gabions  of  cotton,  to  shelter  them  from  the  musketry 
fire*  They  also  employed  cannon,  which  moved  by  land  on  wooden  carriages, 
and  were  fitted  with  wooden  screens.  On  one  side  of  the  Fort,  Mohammed- 
bin  Muhenna  had  a  tower  in  which  were  a  large  number  of  soldiers.  The 
besiegers  dragged  their  cotton  screens  to  a  position  opposite  this  tower,  and 
battered  it  with  cannon  until  a  breach  was  effected,  when  the  garrison 
evacuated  it  and  the  Christians  entered.  When  Mohammed-bin  Muhenn4 
heard  of  this,  he  urged  on  his  men,  and  a  fight  took  place  by  night  at  the 
tower,  in  which  'AlS-bin  Thahal-bin  Mohammed-bin  Hafidh  and  Moham- 
med-bin Muhenna  el-HadeyfL  were  killed,  on  the  21st  of  Eabi'  ul-A'khir, 
A.  H.  1025.  [A.  D.  1616.  J 

After  this  event,  Sult&n-bin  Himyer-bin  Mohammed-bin  Hafidh  el- 
Nebhani  with  his  brother  Kahl&n-bin  Himyer  and  his  cousin  Muhenna- 
bin  Mohammed- bin  Hafidh  and  their  forces  occupied  the  fort. 

As  soon  as  the  Amir  'Omeyr  became  aware  of  the  death  of  the  chief  of 
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the  enemy's  army,  he  led  his  men  to  battle.  The  encounter  took  place  in  the 
quarter  of  el-Nakhl,  'Omeyr  and  his  followers  issuing  without  opposition 
from  the  vicinitj  of  the  chief  mosque.  In  the  contest  Sultan-bin  Himjer 
was  killed,  and  the  enemy's  forces  were  routed  and  dispersed  ;  some  were 
slain,  some  burnt,  some  captured,  some  wounded,  and  the  rest  fled  they  knew 
not  whither.  In  this  manner  the  whole  population  of  the  place  was  disposed 
of,  and  the  town  itself  was  completely  burnt.  The  Christians  remained  in 
occupation  of  the  Fort  of  Sohar,  and  the  Amir  'Omeyr  returned  to  Semail 
intoxicated  with  joy. 

At  this  period,  Makhzum-bin  Fell&h  was  in  possession  of  the  fort  of 
Yankal.  He  seized  two  of  them  (?),  and  ordered  one  of  his  slaves  to  execute 
one  of  these  two.  The  slave  bared  his  sword  to  strike,  on  which  the 
prisoner  prayed  him  to  protect  him.  He  did  not  heed  him  and  struck  one 
blow.  A  second  time  he  cried  in  vain  for  mercy,  and  when  he  was  about 
to  strike  a  third  blow,  the  man  appealed  for  protection  to  God.  Makhzum, 
on  this,  rushed  on  him  to  gag  his  mouth,  at  the  same  instant  the  slave's 
sword  descending  struck  the  hand  of  Makhzdm,  who  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  wound  in  seven  days.  As  for  the  prisoner,  the  slave  dragged  him 
away  thinking  him  dead,  but  he  was  found  by  one  of  the  towns-people  who 
succoured  him,  and  he  recovered  of  his  wounds  and  lived  for  some  time  after 
that.    This  happened  three  months  afber  the  capture  of  Soh&r. 

When  Xebhan  heard  of  his  brother's  death,  he  rode  from  Ma^jmiyit 
to  TanVal,  and  placing  there  a  Wazlr  returned  to  the  former  place.  Since 
he  had  left  Bahla  for  el-Bh&hireh,  a  period  of  thirty  months  had  elapsed. 
After  that  Xebh4n-bin  Fell4h  went  a  second  time  to  Yan^al,  leaving  some 
of  his  men  in  the  fort  of  Makaniy&t.  But  the  people  of  the  latter  place 
were  weary  of  his  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  planned  to  expel  him  from 
the  place.  So  they  sent  an  emissary  to  the  Amir  'Omeyr-bin  Himyer  and 
to  Seyf-bin  Mohammed,  asking  their  aid.  Both  of  them  marched  with 
their  followers  to  MaVaniyat,  and  entered  the  fort  without  opposition  or 
bloodshed.  After  remaining  there  some  days,  they  rode  with  a  portion  of 
their  forces  to  Yankal.  When  Xebhan-bin  Fellah  became  aware  of  this,  he 
feared  for  his  safety,  and  moimting  on  horseback  fled  with  only  four 
attendants  and  without  ba^age  to  the  town  of  his  maternal  uncles  of  the 
el-Riy4yeseh.  This  was  twelve  days  before  the  end  of  Safar,  1026  A.  H. 
[A.  D.  1617.] 

The  Amir  'Omeyr  and  Seyf-bin  Mohammed  remained  for  some  time 
at  YanVal.  The  Amfr  then  made  over  the  lands  to  the  rightful  possessors 
to  freely  enjoy  the  produce  thereof,  and  returned  to  Ma|^aniyit.  He 
enquired  of  the  inhabitants  what  Nebhan  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  from 
them.  They  told  him  that  he  took  one  half  the  produce  of  the  date  trees  and 
one  quarter  of  the  yield  of  the  sown  ground.    The  Amir  'Omeyr  reduced 
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the  impost  to  one-tenth  of  the  yield  of  the  crops.  The  property  of  the 
BuItSn  was  assigned  to  whomsoever  should  be  in  charge  of  the  fort.  After 
placing  'Omar-bin  Mohammed-bin  Ab(i-8a'id  in  command  of  the  fort,  the 
Amir  and  Seyf-bin  Mohammed  returned  to  Bahl4. 

Meanwhile  Nebhii^'bin  Fell4h,  having  procured  a  force  from  his  uncles 
of  the  Al-BeSs,  returned  to  el-Dhahireh  and  entered  Fid&.  There  he  re- 
mained for  some  days,  when  an  inhabitant  of  Yan^al,  who  was  one  of  his 
well-wishers,  came  to  him  and  offered  to  procure  him  admission  to  the  town 
and  sappcHt  against  the  garrison,  and  to  open  the  fort  to  him.  So  he 
went  and  re-entered  Tan^al  with  his  followers  in  the  middle  of  Babi'  ul« 
Akhir,  A.  H.  1026  [A.  D.  1617.]  He  occupied  all  the  commanding  posi- 
tions of  the  place  except  the  fort  itself,  which  was  held  by  some  of  the 
Ben^-*Ali  tribe.  Nebhin  proceeded  to  besiege  these,  and  some  fighting 
took  place.  One  of  the  besieged  went  forth  from  the  Fort,  and  proceeded 
to  ask  assistance  of  the  Amirs  who  dwelt  in  el-Shemil,  l^atan-bin  j^afan 
and  Naf  ir-bin  Niisir.  They  with  their  followers  proceeded  to  Yankal,  and 
attacked  and  dispersed  the  forces  of  Nebh4n-bin  Felldh. 

On  hearing  of  the  entry  of  Tanlcal  by  Nebh&n-bin  FeU&h,  the  Sheykh 
Seyf-bin  Mohammed  el-Hinai  had  marched  with  his  troops  to  oppose  him. 
When  he  had  traversed  a  portion  of  the  way,  he  heard  what  had  happened 
to  Nebhin  at  the  hands  of  the  Amirs,  and  thereupon  returned  to  Bahli 
with  his  army. 

The  Amir  'Omeyr-bin  Himyer  at  that  time  collected  men  to  aid  the 
Sultan  Malik-bin  Abul-'Arab  el-Ta'rabi  against  the  Benu-Lamak,  and 
having  lent  tiie  aid  of  all  his  forces,  the  result  was  disastrous  to  the  Benu- 
Lamak. 

Seyf-bin  Mohammed  el-Hinai  remained  in  BahU,  and  the  Al-'Omeyr 
m  SemaO,  and  Malik-bin  Abul-'Arab  in  EostaV  and  the  el-Jibur  in  el-Dha- 
hireh  until  the  appearance  of  the  wise  Im&m  of  the  Musalm&ns,  Xa^ir-bin 
Murshid,  who  subdued  all  'Om4n  and  reduced  to  obedience  all  its  districts, 
purging  the  land  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  of  infidelity  and  rebellion,  and 
restoring  to  it  justice  and  security,  and  governing  the  people  with  equity 
and  kindness  until  God  took  him  to  Paradise. 

I  shall,  please  God,  relate  his  advent  in  the  following  book. 

Book  VI. 

Appearance  of  the  Imdtn  l^dfir-hin  Murshid  and  an  Account  of  the  Im6me 
who  succeeded  him  up  to  the  occurrence  of  dissensions  amongst  the  el- 
Tt^d-rabeh.    A.  D.  1624  to  1718. 

When  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  be  gracious  to  the  people  of  'Omiuy 
and  to  save  them  from  further  violence  and  oppression,  after  the  sufferings 
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they  had  experienced  from  civil  wars,  it  came  to  paas  that  an  uneventful 
period  ensued  in  their  annals,  during  which  the  fierce  passions  and  animosi- 
ties which  had  animated  them  were  obliterated  from  their  minds.  Genera* 
tion  succeeded  generation,  but  the  country  long  continued  impoverished 
afber  those  truculent  chiefs  and  contending  factions  had  disappeared  from 
the  scene.  There  remained  only  the  record  of  the  virtuous  amongst  them 
and  what  they  commemorated  in  their  books  and  traditions.  Learning 
declined  and  the  learned  were  few.  Friendly  intercourse  was  resumed  and 
the  fire  of  hatred  died  out  of  their  hearts  ;  the  flames  of  war  were  extin- 
guished, and  party  differences  were  reconciled.  A  time  came  when  learning 
had  so  declined  and  its  possessors  were  so  scarce,  that  it  was  said  that  one  of 
the  Princes  of  the  Ta^arabeh  of  Wabl  of  el-Bost4k  wanted  a  l^adhi  and  was 
unable  to  find  one  amongst  the  followers  of  the  true  sect,^  and  therefore 
selected  a  l^^dbi  from  the  heretics  ;  of  what  sect  I  know  not.  This  person 
endeavoured  to  overturn  our  sect  and  establish  his  own  instead.  The  peo* 
pie  of  'Om4n,  on  hearing  of  this,  sent  to  that  Prince,  who  thereupon  dis- 
missed the  Kadhi  and  appointed  for  them  one  of  their  own  persuasion. 
From  him  the  people  of  el-Bostak  received  instruction  and  became  steadfast 
in  the  faith. 

The  majority  of  the  Meliks  of  *Oman  were  wicked  and  turbulent  op- 
pressors, and  they  were  abetted  in  their  tyranny  by  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes. 
Throughout  the  land,  whether  in  desert  or  valley,  everywhere  oppression 
was  rampant.  The  people  of  'Oman  suffered  &om  those  evil  doers  the 
severest  misery,  from  which  neither  the  young  nor  the  aged  escaped.  All 
alike  were  subject  to  be  plundered,  or  seized  and  imprisoned,  to  be  scourged 
or  even  slaughtered.  And  God  caused  animosity  and  hatred  to  grow  in 
their  hearts. 

Now  the  people  of  'Oman  are  endowed  with  certain  qualities,  which  it  is 
my  hope  they  may  never  lose.  They  are  a  people  of  soaring  ambition,  and  of 
haughty  spirit ;  they  brook  not  the  control  of  any  Sulfan,  and  are  quick  to 
i-esent  affront ;  they  yield  only  to  irresistible  force,  and  without  ever  aban- 
doning their  purpose.  A  man  of  comparatively  poor  spirit,  judged  by  their 
standard,  is  on  a  par  as  regards  magnanimity  with  an  Amir  of  any  othei; 
people.  Each  individual  aims  at  having  the  power  in  his  own  hands  or  in  the 
hands  of  those  he  loves.  He  desires  every  one  to  be  submissive  to  him,  and 
his  neighbour  has  the  same  ambition."  Unfortunately  none  are  worthy  of  such 
things,  but  those  whom  God  elects,  pious,  chaste,  and  blessed  persons,  who  are 
not  swayed  by  their  desires,  nor  prone  to  be  led  away  by  blind  passions.  So 
it  came  to  pass  that  fierce  animosities  broke  out  amongst  them,  and  they 
fought  amongst  themselves,  plundering,  and  carrying  ofl'  captives.  In  short, 
each  party  neglected  no  means  of  injuring  their  opponents.  There  were  none 
to  be  found;  whether  dwellers  in  houses  or  dwellers  in  tents^  whether 
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"Bedu"  or  **Hadbr"*,  whether  on  the  mountain  heights  or  in  the  sandy 
levels,  but  had  qaa£fed  the  draught  of  terror,  and  suffered  from  the  general 
tiestruction  which  encompassed  religion,  property,  and  life,  except  those  for 
whom  Grod  tempered  their  troubles  and  whom  He  saved  from  the  strife  by 
His  bounteous  protection.  In  this  manner,  they  ceased  not  to  struggle  in 
the  abysses  of  desolation,  walking  in  evil  ways,  until  God  vouchsafed  unto 
them  the  appearance  of  his  wise  servant,  the  Imam  of  the  Musalmans,  Nasir^ 
bin  MuTshid-bin  Malik*,  which  occurred  as  follows. 

It  happened  that  when  Malik-bin  Abul-'Arab,  who  has  been  mention- 
ed in  the  previous  book,  was  their  Sultan,  dissensions  occurred  amongst  the 
people  of  el-Rostak.  Those  of  the  Musalmans  who  were  steadfast  in  the 
faith,  consulted  with  the  learned  regarding  the  election  of  an  Imam,  to 
govern  them  in  accordance  with  right  and  justice,  and  they  deliberated  as 
to  who  was  worthy  of  their  choice.  At  that  period,  the  most  respected  per- 
son amongst  them  was  Khamis-bin  Sa4d  el-Shakasi.  Their  unanimous 
decision  was  to  elect  the  illustrious  Seyyid  [Nasir],  So  they  went  to  him 
and  asked  this  of  him,  exhorting  him  to  rule  uprightly. 

The  Ima'm  Na'sib-bin  Mubshid.  He  consented,  and  was  elected 
Imam  in  the  year  1034  A.  H.  [A.  D.  1625],  and  fixed  his  residence  at 
Blasia,  in  the  district  of  el-Rostak,  and  acted  justly,  and  exerted  himself  to 
uproot  ignorance.  The  tribe  el-Yahmad  actively  supported  him,  and  agreed 
to  seize  by  night  the  fort  in  which  his  cousins  had  resided  since  the  death 
of  his  grandfather  M^lik.  After  gaining  possession  of  the  fort,  the  Imam 
proceeded  to  the  town  of  el-Nakhl,  in  which  his  uncle  Sultan-bin  Abul- 
'Arab  was  residing,  and  took  that  place  after  a  siege  of  some  days.  A  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  however,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Imam  and 
besieged  him  in  the  fort,  until  he  was  relieved  by  a  body  of  the  el-Yahmad, 
and  his  enemies  were  dispersed,  after  which  he  returned  to  el-Rostak. 
There  he  received  visits  from  Ahmed-bin  Suleiman  el-Rueyhi  with  a  party 
of  the  el-Kuaheh  and  envoys  from  Mani*-bin  Sinan  el-'Omeyri,  who  abode 
some  time  with  him  and  invited  him  to  Semall  and  Wadi  Beni-Rdaheh. 
To  this  he  assented,  and  marched  accompanied  by  some  of  the  el-Yahmed 
until  he  reached  Semdil,  where  he  left  some  of  his  men  with  Mani'-bin  Sinan, 
and  proceeded  on  to  the  Wadi  Beni-Ruaheh.  As  agreed  upon  with  Mani*, 
he  went  on  thence  to  Nezwa,  attended  by  the  Kadhl  Khamis-bin  Sa'id.  * 
On  reaching  Izkl,  many  of  the  inhabitants  gave  him  personal  and  pecuniary 
assistance,  and  he  took  possession  of  the  place,  and  proceeded  towards  Nezwa, 
vihere  he  was  welcomed  by  the  people  and  entered  the  town  in  safety.  He 
took  up  his  residence  in  el«'Akr,  and  continued  to  administer  justly  for  some 
months.  The  Benu  bu-Sa*id,'  the  chief  family  of  ePAkr,  then  formed  a 
conspiracy  in  view  of  ejecting  the  Imdm  from  the  place.  The  execution  of 
this  plot  was  fixed  for  a  Friday,  when  the  Im&m  went  forth  to  prayers,  but 
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he  received  timely  warning  from  a  person,  to  whom  he  had  shown  kindness, 
of  what  they  meditated,  and  when  he  had  ascertained  the  truth  of  the 
intelligence,  he  ordered  the  family  to  be  banished  from  the  district,  but  for- 
bade any  one  to  slay  or  attack  them.  So  they  were  forced  to  go  forth,  and 
dispersed  throughout  the  districts.  A  party  of  them  resorted  to  M4ni'-bin 
Sin&n,  who  had  made  a  compact  with  the  Im4m  and  taken  an  oath  to  follow 
the  truth.  By  receiving  these  persons  he  broke  his  word.  Another  body 
of  them  took  refuge  with  the  el-Hiudi  at  Bahl&,  and  assisted  that  tribe 
in  their  war  against  the  Imam,  which  then  broke  out. 

The  Imam  ordered  a  new  Fort  to  be  constructed  in  'Akr  of  Nezw&  in 
lieu  of  the  old  one,  which  had  been  built  by  el*Salt-bin  Malik,  and  the  work 
was  completed. 

The  people  of  Manh  also  invited  him  to  extend  his  just  rule  to  them, 
and  he  proceeded  to  that  town,  which  was  opened  to  him,  and  administered 
th'e  affairs  with  the  active  and  substantial  support  of  the  inhabitants. 
So  also  the  people  of  Semed  el-Sh4n  came  to  him.  The  governor 
[Mdlik]  of  Semed  at  that  time  was  'Ali-bin  ^atan  el-Hilali.  The  Imam 
despatched  an  army  under  the  command  of  the  learned  Sheykh  Mes*  ad-bin 
Ramadhdn,  who  took  possession  of  the  town.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
people  of  Ibra,  the  Malik  of  which  was  Mohammed-bin  Jaflr,  the  Imim 
sent  a  force  there  also,  which  took  the  place. 

In  this  way  the  whole  of  el-SharViyeh  submitted  to  the  Imam,  except 
Sur  and  Keriydt,  which  were  held  by  the  Christians. 

The  Imam  next  assembled  an  army  and  marched  against  the  el-Hin4i 
of  Bahla.  When  he  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  plain  of  el-Markh,  he  dis- 
covered  treason  amongst  certain  persons  of  his  army,  and  deemed  it  most 
prudent  to  return  to  Nezwa,  where  he  commenced  raising  a  fresh  force. 
A  large  number  of  men  being  assembled,  he  marched  with  them  towards 
el-Bhdhireh,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  Wadi  Fadda,  where  he 
ordered  a  Fort  to  be  built.  The  inhabitants  of  the  uplands  of  Dhank, 
whose  leader  was  the  learned  Sheykh  Khamis-bin  Kueyshid,  joined  the 
Imam,  and  also  the  men  of  el-Ghialin,  and  his  authority  was  established  ia 
spite  of  his  enemies. 

Afber  this  the  Imam  made  a  tour  of  the  districts  he  had  conquered,  un- 
til he  reached  Semed  el-Sh4n,  whence  he  returned  to  el-Bostalj:  with  the 
Benu  Ely  am/  There  he  remained  until  the  army  of  Mohammed-bin  Jafir 
advanced  to  the  town  of  Nakhl,  which  they  entered  and  took  possession  of, 
all  but  the  Fort.  The  Imam  marched  against  them  at  the  head  of  ft 
numerous  army,  and  was  aided  by  the  el-Ma'4wal  clan.  The  enemy  had 
only  occupied  the  town  two  or  three  nights,  when  they  were  forced  to  flyi 
and  the  Im4m  returned  to  el-Ro8t44:. 

Soon  after,  the  Sheykh  Kbamis'^in  Bueyshid  came  to  the  Im4m  seek- 
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ing  his  assistance  agaiiist  el-Db&hireli.  The  Imam  thereupon  {>r^ared  an 
annj  with  which  he  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  *8hejkh,  and  halted 
at  el-Sakhbari.  The  people  of  el-Sirr  and  el-Dhahireh  assisted  the  Imam 
with  contrihutions  of  men  and  money.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  Fort 
of  el-Ghabbi,  in  which  was  posted  the  main  body  of  the  Al-HiMl  with 
^'Bedu^*'  and  "  Hadhr."  Here  there  was  a  severe  engagement,  in  the 
oourae  of  which  the  Imam's  brother  Je'ad-bin'Murshid  was  killed.  The 
Imam  then  marched  to  'Ibri',  which  he  took,  and  remaining  there  two 
nights,  he  returned  to  el-Sakhbari,  afber  which  he  besieged  the  Fort  of  el- 
Ghabbi  until  God  gave  him  victory  over  it,  when  he  placed  in  it  as  Wall 
Khamis-bin  Bueyshid.  In  the  town  of  Bat  he  placed  as  Wall  a  person 
belonging  to  el-Bost£k,  associating  with  him  Muhammed-biu  Seyf  el-How- 
kani.  These  two  the  Im4m  ordered  to  reduce  the  remaining  towns  of 
el-Dhahireh,  and  himself  returned  to  Nezwa. 

The  Al-Hilal,  who  occupied  a  position  by  the  water  courses  near  Dhank, 
made  war  on  the  Walls.  The  latter  encountered  them  at  el-Deir,  routed 
them,  and  captured  the  camels  of  ^at^n-bin  JfCatan,  to  make  use  of  them  in 
overcoming  the  others.  They  also  laid  siege  to  J^afan-bin  ^afan's  Fort, 
^afan-bin  Katan  then  went  to  the  Imam,  and  offered  to  surrender  his  Fort, 
if  his  camels  were  restored  to  him.  These  terms  were  accepted,  and  the 
Im^  ordered  the  camels  to  be  given  ;,back  to  ^afan,  who  surrendered  his 
Fort  and  was  confirmed  as  Wall  of  it  by  the  Im&m, 

The  two  Walls  then  proceeded  to  Mal^anlydt,  which  was  held  by  a 
Wazir  of  the  el- Jibur.  The  latter  tribe  raised  the  whole  of  the  fienu-Hilal, 
**  Bedu"  and  '*  Hadhr,"  and  the  Owlad  el-Beis,  and  marched  towards 
Makanfy&t ;  but,  considering  themselves  unequal  to  the  relief  of  that  place, 
they  advanced  on  Bat.  The  Walls  feared  for  the  safety  of  that  town  on 
account  of  the  scanty  supply  of  water  on  which  the  Governor  relied,  so  the 
Musalm&ns  marched  from  before  MaJpaniyat,  and  surprised  the  el-Jibur  at 
fi4t.  After  an  encounter,  the  el- Jibiir  retreated  towards  Makanlyat ;  but 
the  Musalmans  overtook  them,  and  a  battle  was  fought  which  lasted  from 
morning  prayer  till  noon.  The  Musalmans  had  to  exert  themselves  to  the 
utmost,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  rebels  was  so  g^eat,  that  it  is  said  they 
were  unable  to  bury  the  slain  separately,  and  were  obliged  to  put  seven  and 
eight  corpses  in  one  pit.     So  God  upheld  the  Musalmans. 

When  intelligence  of  this  affair  reached  the  Imam,  he  assembled  an 
army  and  marched  with  it  against  the  el-Uiu41  of  Bahla,  at  which  place  he 
arrived  on  the  night  of  the  festival  of  the  Hijj.  He  besieged  the  place  for 
two  months,  all  but  three  days,  when  the  el-Jibur  came  to  the  relief  of  the 
el-Hin6i.  They  were  encountered  by  the  Imam's  troops,  and  a  severe  en- 
gagement took  place,  in  which  ^asim-bin  Mathkur  el-Dahmashi  and  a 
great  number  of  the  army  of  the  el-Jibur  were  slain.     The  latter  then 
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retreated,  leaving  the  Hinai  chief  and  his  followers  besieged  in  the  Fort. 
He  was  at  length  forced  to  surrender,  and  evacuated  the  place  with  all  his 
men,  arms,  and  property,  leaving  the  Fort  empty.  The  Imam  after  placing 
a  Wall  there  returned  to  Nezwd.  The  Imam  next  marched  to  Semail 
against  Mani'-bin  Sinan  el-*Omeyri.  The  latter,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
Imam's  approach,  made  his  submission,  and  advised  the  Im&m  to  suffer  him 
to  remain  in  the  Fort,  promising  to  be  faithful  for  the  future.  This  the 
Imdm  consented  to,  and,  after  completing  his  design  of  rebuilding  the  old 
Fort  of  Semail,  returned  to  Nezwa. 

After  that,  the  Imam  proceeded  with  a  force  to  Makaniyat,  where  he 
attacked  and  defeated  the  enemy.  The  garrison,  however,  held  out  for 
nearly  three  months  in  the  Fort,  after  which  time  the  Im&m  captured  it, 
and  placed  Mohammed-bin  *Ali  there  as  Wall. 

Sa'id  el-Ehi^'&li  and  his  clan  ceased  not  to  persevere  in  their  enmity 
towards  the  Imam,  and  to  correspond  with  the  el-Jibur,  until  the  latter 
admitted  them  to  the  town  of  el-Sakhbar(,  where  they  slew  a  man  of  the 
el-Dhahabakeh  and  many  of  the  Imam's  soldiers  and  others,  the  number 
of  whom  God  alone  knows.  The  Imam's  army  Was  completely  shut  up, 
and  several  engagements  were  fought ;  one  a  very  severe  one  at  el-*Ajeyf[yeh, 
another  at  el-Ghdbeh,  another  at  el-Mathareh,  another  at  el-Ziyadeh,  and 
many  more  hard  fights,  so  that  the  pillars  of  el-Isl£m  were  well  nigh 
crumbled  to  ruins.  The  Wall  was  deserted  by  many  of  the  people,  and  left 
with  only  a  small  number,  beset  by  the  enemy  banded  to  oppose  him,  so 
that  his  resolution  was  almost  overcome  by  his  terror.  He  remained  be- 
sieged in  the  fort  of  el-Ghabbi,  the  governor  of  which  was  Mohammed-bin 
Seyf.  When  Mohammed-bin  *Alf,  WaH  of  Makaniyat,  became  aware  of 
the  state  of  affairs,  he  assembled  a  force  to  relieve  Mohammed-bin  Seyf  at 
el-Ghabbi,  and,  coming  on  the  enemy  unawares,  he  entered  the  place,  and 
defeated  and  scattered  them  in  all  directions.  Some  gained  el-Sakhbarf, 
some  fled  to  the  desert,  and  the  rest  set  out  for  Yankal,  which  place  was 
held  by  Nasir-bin  ?!atan.     So  God  gave  the  victory  to  the  Musalmans. 

After  these  occurrences,  M6ni*-bin  Sinan  secretly  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  Seyf-bin  Mohammed  el-Hin§i,  and  played  the  traitor  by 
violating  the  compact  he  had  entered  into  with  the  Imam.  Having  col- 
lected a  force,  the  two  entered  Nezwa,  the  inhabitants  of  which  place  were 
not  guiltless  of  treachery  and  disaffection,  as  this  was  effected  with  their 
secret  connivance,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  of  the  tribes.  On  entering 
Nezwd,  they  possessed  themselves  of  el-*Akr, 

The  Imam  retained  only  the  fort,  which  they  rigorously  beset,  but  just 
as  they  were  on  the  point  of  breaching  the  wall,  succours  arrived  from  Izki 
and  Bahla,  including  the  Benu-Rfydm.  These  having  entered  the  place  to 
the  relief  of  the  Imam,  who  was  oveijoyed  at  their  arrival,  the  enemy's  forces 
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dispersed  and  many  of  them  were  slain.  This  circumstance  served  to  forti* 
fj  the  Imam's  resolution  and  strengthen  his  power.  He  was  then  advised 
to  destroy  the  fort  of  Mani'-hin  Sindn,  who  hearing  of  the  preparation  of 
an  army  for  service  against  him  fled  to  Fanja.  The  Imam's  troops  pro* 
ceeded  to  raze  the  fort,  on  which  Mani^-bin  Sinan  proceeded  to  Maska(, 
and  thence  to  Lawd,  where  he  joined  Mohammed-bin  Jafir.  The  Imam 
then  ordered  his  army  to  Bilad-Seyt,  at  which  place  Seyf  the  Hinai  had 
built  a  fort,  after  he  went  forth  from  Bahld.  The  leader  of  this  army  was 
the  Sheykh  'AbduUah-bin  Mohammed-bin  Ghassan,  the  author  of  the  work 
entitled  the  "  Khazanat  ul-Akhyar  fi  bei*  ilvKheiydr." 

When  the  army  arrived  at  Bilad-Seyt,  the  Hinaf  fled  from  the  place, 
and,  by  order  of  the  commander,  the  fort  was  razed  to  the  ground.  The 
Hinai  then  repaired  to  the  Imam  and  sought  his  forgiveness,  and  all  the 
tribes  of  ^Oman  made  their  submission. 

The  Im4m  soon  afler  assembled  a  large  force  with  which  he  proceeded 
in  person,  accompanied  by  the  Sheykh  Khamis-bin  Sa4d  of  el-Rostak,  against 
Na^h'-bin  Katan  of  Yankal.  After  a  siege  of  some  days,  the  place  surrender- 
ed, and  the  Imam  after  placing  a  Wall  there  returned  to  el-Uostilk. 

The  Imam  raised  another  strong  force,  in  command  of  which  he  placed 
the  Sheykh  'Abdullah-bin  Mohammed-bin  Ghassin  of  Nezwa,  whom  he  in- 
Btructed  to  march  to  el-Jow.  With  him  he  sent  also  the  Sheykh  KKamis- 
bin  Rueyshid  of  Dhank  and  Hafldh-bin  Jum'ah  el-Hinai  with  Moham- 
med-bin 'Ali  of  el-Bostdk:  and  Mohammed-bin  Seyf  el-Howkani.  On 
arrival,  they  gained  possession  of  the  place,  and  leaving  Mohammed-bin 
Seyf  as  Wali,  the  commander  proceeded  with  his  forces  in  the  direction  of 
the  town  of  Law&.  For  dissensions  had  broken  out  amongst  the  el-Jibur 
and,  in  the  strife,  Mohammed-bin  JaHr  had  been  killed.  'Abdullah  took 
op  his  quarters  at  the  principal  mosque,  and  his  army  surrounded  the  fort, 
which  was  held  by  Seyf,  the  son  of  the  deceased  Mohammed-bin  Jafir  el- 
Hilali.  Seyfs  brothers  and  Wazirs,  however,  had  recourse  to  the  Christians* 
at  Sohar,  where  Mani'-bin  Sin4n  ePOmeyri,  also,  was  then  residing. 
Thence  they  harassed  the  Imam's  army  before  Law6  by  making  night 
attacks,  and  they  also  aided  the  garrison  with  provisions  and  munitions  of 
war.  The  sons  of  Mohammed-bin  Jafir  next  wrote  to  the  Wall  proposing 
terms  of  peace,  but  he,  aware  this  was  merely  a  ruse,  sent  a  detachment 
against  them  tmder  Mohammed-bin  *Ali,  who  fell  on  the  enemy  before  day- 
break at  a  place  called  Mankal,  where  the  southern  part  of  the  Fort  abuts 
on  the  seashore.  The  millstones  of  war  revolved  amongst  them,  and  after 
a  severe  engagement  Mohammed  retired  with  his  forces  to  the  fort  of  Lawa. 
They  continued  to  besiege  the  Fort  until  Seyf-bin  Mohammed  sent  to  them, 
^^^Ag  to  be  allowed  safe  egress  from  the  place.  The  Wall  gave  him  the 
required  guarantee,  and  he  evacuated  the  fort  with  his  followers,  on  which 
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the  Wall  entered  it.  During  the  siege,  the  Wali  had  received  assistance 
from  Nasir-bin  ^atan  and  the  men  of  the  el-^Umur.  'Abdulhih  having  placed 
a  goy.emor  there  returned  himself  to  the  Imam. 

The  Im&m  afterwards  raised  another  army,  in  command  of  which  he 
placed  Mes^ud-bin  Bamadhdn  and  ordered  him  to  lead  them  to  Maskat^ 
He  marched  until  he  arrived  at  the  well  called  el-Ruleh^''  at  el-Ma^reh. 
There  the  millstones  of  death  revolved  between  the  Musalmans  and  the 
unbelievers,  and  God  granted  victory  to  the  former,  who  demolished  the 
high  towers  of  Masqat.  Many  of  the  unbelievers  were  slain,  after  which 
they  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  to  them  by  the  Wall,  on  condition 
of  their  restoring  all  the  property  of  the  el-'Umur,  which  was  in  their  pos* 
session,  and  also  that  of  the  Shi'ahs^'  of  Sohar.  On  their  submitting  to 
these  terms,  the  Wall  assured  them  of  safety,  and  after  obtaining  from 
them  pledges  of  good  faith,  returned  to  the  Im&m. 

Mani'-bin  Sinan  meanwhile  ceased  not  to  cherish  secret  enmity  against 
the  Imam  and  to  preach  rebellion  against  his  Government.  So  Maddad- 
bin  Hoi  wan  asked  permission  of  the  Imam  to  compass  Mani's  death  by 
stratagem.  The  Imam  having  consented,  Maddad  wrote  to  Mani%  inviting 
him  to  come  to  the  fort  of  Lawd  and  expressing  himself  in  such  kind  lan- 
guage that  it  disposed  the  other  to  accede.  Now  the  Wall  of  Lawa  at  that 
time  was  Hafidh-bin  Seyf.  El-Maddad  ceased  not  to  ply  the  'Omeyri  with 
letters  couched  in  terms  of  friendly  advice,  and  to  adjure  him  on  the  true 
faith  not  to  allow  suspicions  of  evil  to  enter  his  heart.  M&ni'  rejoiced  at 
this  and  placed  confidence  in  Maddad's  counsels.  He  was  then  residing  at 
the  town  of  Dibbd,  from  which  place  he  rode  into  Soh4r,  where  he  halted 
some  days  awaiting  further  advices  from  Maddad.  The  latter  renewed  the 
promises  he  had  made,  and  fixed  a  certain  night  on  which  he  engaged  he 
should  have  admission  to  the  Fort,  on  which  Mani'  rode  to  Lawd  and  alight- 
ed in  the  town. 

On  the  appointed  night,  the  W&li  dispersed  his  forces  and  caused  them 
to  wander  about  the  streets,  as  if  about  to  depart ;  it  being.,  however,  ar- 
ranged amongst  them  that  they  should  concentrate  on  Mani'  from  the  right 
and  left.  Before  Mani^  was  aware  of  their  intentions,  the  troops  had  sur* 
rounded  him  from  both  sides,  and  he  was  seized  and  slain  on  the  spot,  and 
his  followers  dispersed,  those  who  remained  by  him  being  slain. 

The  Imam  next  prepared  a  force,  the  command  of  which  he  gave  to 
'All-bin  Ahmed,  assisted  by  his  cousins  of  the  Al-Ya'rub,  and  ordered  him 
to  proceed  to  the  town  of  Julf4r,  which  is  el-Sir.^'  In  those  days,  that  place 
was  held  by  the  Persian  N4siruddin  with  a  force  of  Persians.  Ahmed-bin 
'Ali  proceeded  to  besiege  them  in  the  fort  of  el-Sir,  the  Persians  actively 
defending  themselves,  and  some  hard  fighting  occurred.  Some  of  the  peo- 
ple of  el-Sir  sided  with  the  Persians  against  the  Imam's  forces.     There  was 
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ft  flanking  tower  connected  by  a  wall  with  the  fort,  and  in  this  tower  were 
stationed  a  bodj  of  the  garrison  who  kept  up  a  fire  by  night  and  day.  On 
the  sea  side  there  were  also  two  ships  of  the  Christians,  which  by  the  fire 
of  their  guns  protected  the  fort  from  assault  by  the  Musalmins.  The 
latter  determined  to  attack  the  tower,  which  they  seized  by  a  night  assault, 
and  from  thence  they  gained  possession  of  the  fort,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
army  was  placed  there  as  Wall.  More  troops  came  up  afterwards,  amongst 
them  a  body  of  the  el-Dahamish  and  Khamls-bin  Mahzam.  There  was  also 
another  Fort  situated  on  the  seashore  held  by  the  el-Efrenj/'  The  Imam's 
army  entered  this  place  by  day  and  took  possession  of  it,  and  besieged  those 
who  were  in  the  fort,  which  they  occupied  themselves.  The  power  of  the 
mihelieFers  was  humbled,  and  they  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  them, 
and  they  evacuated  the  fort,  in  which  the  Wali  placed  a  garrison.  Leaving 
with  the  latter  a  portion  of  his  army  'All-bin  Ahmed,  they  returned  with 
the  remainder  to  Nezw&.  The  Imam  was  rejoiced  at  his  arrival  and  at  the 
Bews  of  the  capture  of  el-Sir. 

The  Imim  next  ordered  Hafidh-bin  Seyf,  the  Wall  of  Lawa,  who  had 
a  body  of  el-'Amur  with  him,  to  proceed  and  build  a  fort  against  Soh4r, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  town  had  been  inviting  him  to  take  the 
place.  The  W41i  accordingly  summoned  all  in  the  neighbourhood  from 
the  to¥ms  of  the  Benu*Khalid,  Benu-L4m,  and  the  el-' Amur,  and  a  numer- 
ous force  assembled.  The  Wall  then  marched  on  Soh&r  and  passed  the 
night  in  the  village  of  'Amak.  Next  day,  in  the  forenoon,  he  reached  Sohar 
district  without  being  discovered  by  any  of  his  enemies.  This  was  on  the 
last  day  of  el-Moharram,  A.  H.  104i3  [A.  D.  1633].  He  encamped  in  a 
quarter  of  Sohar,  called  el-Bid'ah,  and  the  Musalmdns  commenced  an  at- 
tack on  the  unbelievers.  The  combat  raged  fiercely  for  a  time,  the  Chris- 
tians keeping  up  a  fire  of  cannon  from  the  fort.  The  Wall  then  changed 
his  position,  the  fighting  and  cannonading  continuing.  A  cannon  shot 
pierced  through  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers  until  it  reached  the  "  Mejlis"  of 
tiie  Wall  and  struck  B&shid-bin  'Abbdd,  who  thus  suffered  the  death  of  a 
martyr.  A  fort  was  then  erected  by  the  Wall's  orders,  and  he  took  up  his 
position  in  it.  There  ceased  not  to  be  warfare  between  them  night  and 
day.** 

After  this  the  Ijladhi  l^hamls-bin  Sa'id  of  el-Kost4k  proceeded  with 
his  followers  to  the  village  of  Busher,"  where  he  received  a  message  from 
the  Christians  asking  for  peace,  which  request  he  granted. 

Afterwards  he  sent  on  his  messengers  to  Maskat  and,  having  mounted 
himself,  rode  to  el-Matreh,  where  he  was  met  by  the  leaders  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  terms  of  peace  were  agreed  upon.  Khamls  thereupon  ordered  the 
abandonment  of  the  strong  positions  he  had  occupied  against  them,  and 
allowed  free  communication  to  be  re-established  with  the  town*  In  this 
manner  hostilities  were  avoided. 
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The  Ini^  next  despatched  a  force  against  Sur,  which  hesi^ed  and 
took  that  place.  A  portion  of  the  force  went  to  ^eriyat,  where  the  Chris- 
tians possessed  a  Fort.  The  Musabn4ns  erected  a  fort  there  and  took 
that  of  the  Christians.  Thus  the  Imam  acquired  possession  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  'Oman  excepting  Sohar  and  Maska^. 

Meanwhile  Nasir-hin  Katan  continued  to  make  raids  into  'Oman  every 
year  from  el-Ahsa,**  carrying  off  cattle  and  pillaging  the  country  and  re- 
turning to  el-Ahs6.     The  Imam  therefore  wrote  to  his  Wall,  Mohammed- 
hinf^Seyf  el-Howkdni,  directing  him  to  ohtain  information  of  Nasir^s  move* 
ments,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  approach,  to  intercept  him  with  an  army 
heyond  the  frontier  of  ^Omin.     The  Wdli  accordingly  collected  a  force  of 
"  Bedu"  and  "  Hadhr,"  and  when   he  heard  of  Nasir's  approach  advanced 
to  meet  him.     Na^ir  hearing  of  the  Im4m*s  army  made  for  el-Dhafreh   and 
entered   its  fort,  the  Benu-Yas  assisting  him.     Thence  he  sent  messengers 
to  the  Wall  to  sue  for  peace.     The  Wall  heing  in  straits  for  provisions,  and 
distant  from  his  supplies,  agreed  to  make  peace   on  condition   of  Nasir  re- 
storing all  plundered  property  in  his  possession  and  paying  compensation 
for  what  had  been  continued,  after  which  the  Wall   retired  with  his  fol- 
lowers.    N4eir,  however,  collected  the  Bedouins  of  el-Dhafreh  and  proceeded 
to  attack  the  fort  of  el-Jow,  of  which  Ahmed-bin  Khalf  was  Wall.     Nasir 
being  joined  by  all  the  inhabitants,  who  aided  him  against  the  Wall,  laid 
siege  to  the  fort ;  but  the  Walis  of  el-Batineh  and  el-Dhahireh,  hearing  of 
this,  sent  succours  to  Ahmed-bin  Khalf,  and  the  enemy's  forces  retired  from 
the  district.     The  chief  Wall   then   came  with  an  army  from  Nezwa,  and 
ordered  the  demolition  of  all  the  Forts  of  el-Jow,  except  that  of  the  Imam, 
and  the  enemies  were  dispersed.     *Omeyr-bin  Mohammed  jBed  to  the  Chris- 
tians at  Sohar,  and  others  made  for  the  hill  pass  of  Julfar,  where  they  took 
to  highway  robbery  and  pillaging  the   districts.     The   Walls  proceeded 
against  them,  and  some  were  killed  and  others  fled.     The  Wall  having  seiz- 
ed their  camels  returned  to  'Oman.  Na^ir-bin  Ka^an  then  led  his  followers  to 
el-Bafineh,  and  made  raids   on  the  camels  of  the  Benu-Khalid  and  Benu- 
Lam.^^     Tliey  also  plundered  the  women  of  their  ornaments  and   clothes, 
after  which  they  retired  to  el-Ahsa.     Soon  after,  he  again  invaded  'Oman, 
and  advanced  towards  el-Bafineh,   in  order  to  pillage  that  district.    The 
Imam,  however,  assembled  an  army  to  repel  him,  and  placed  in  command 
*  All-bin  Ahmed,  supported  by  Mohammed-bin  Salt  el-Riyami,  *  All-bin  Mo- 
hammed-el-*Ibrl,  and  Ahmed-bin  Belhasan  el-Busherl.     They   proceeded  to 
the  town  of  Lawa,  where  they  encountered  Nasir-bin  Katan  and  his  force. 
An  engagement  occurred,  in  which  Nasir  was  worsted,  and  fled   to  Majis, 
pursued  by  the  Wall  and  his  followers.     Ndsir  then  made  for  el-Shemal, 
and  the  Will  rode  in  pursuit.     The   first  to   come  up   with  Ndsir  were 
Ahmed-bin  Belhasan,  and  Murad  and  E&shid-bin  HLsam,  and  a  few  of  the 
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faithfu]/*  who  overbook  him  at  a  place  called  el-Kharus.  This  advanced 
parfy  of  the  Musalmans  having  heen  assailed  hy  Na^'s  force  before  the 
main  body  of  the  Imam's  army  came  up,  they  were  slain  to  a  man.  God 
alone  is  Immortal !  When  the  army  arrived  at  the  spot,  they  saw  their 
comrades  lying  dead,  and  not  a  man  of  N&^ir's  force  was  in  sight. 

About  this  time  Hamid,  alias  Mohammed-bin  'Othm&n,  attacked  the 
district  of  el-Sirr,  where  Mohammed-bin  Seyf  el-Howkani  was  W&li.  Sa'id- 
bin  Khalfan^  who  happened  to  be  in  el-Sirr  at  the  time,  demanded  an  inter* 
view  with  Ibn-Hamid,  and  they  met  at  el-Ghabbi,  in  the  mosque  of  el- 
Shari'ah,  when  Sa'id  demanded  restitution  of  the  property  they  had  plunder- 
ed ;  but  the  other  refused  and  became  still  more  insolent  and  audacious,  so 
that  Sa'id  was  obliged  to  have  him  imprisoned  in  irons  in  the  fort  of  el- 
Ghabbi.  Sa4d  then  proceeded  to  el-RostaV  &nd  informed  the  Imiim  of  the 
seizure  of  Mohammed-bin  'Otlftnan  at  el-Ghabbi.  The  Im&m  ordered  him 
to  be  brought  to  el-BostaV*  and  he  was  accordingly  conveyed  there  in  fet- 
ters, and  remained  in  confinement  for  seven  months  when  he  died. 

The  Imam  soon  after  raised  another  army  under  command  of  Sa4d-bin 
Khalfan,  supported  by  'Omeyr-bin  Mohammed-bin  Jafir.  This  force  pro* 
ceeded  with  the  design  of  seizing  the  camel  herds  of  Xafir-bin  ^atan  el- 
HililL  Before  they  reached  the  spot  where  the  camels  were,  they  were 
encountered,  at  a  place  named  el-Sha4b  near  el-Dhafrah,  by  the  Benu-Tds, 
and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  leader  of  the  Bend- Y&s,  Sa^eyr-bin  'Fs^, 
and  his  brother  Mohammed  with  a  number  of  the  tribe  were  slain.  On 
this  they  sued  for  peace,  which  the  Wall  granted,  and  the  army  returned. 
The  Imim  then  directed  them  to  proceed  to  a  place  called  Daghiis,  where 
Kfieir-bin  ^afan  had  herds  of  camels.  They  succeeded  in  capturing  these 
camels,  which  were  made  over  to  the  charge  of  'Omeyr-bin  Mohammed-bin 
Jafir,  but  the  latter's  brother,  at  the  instigation  of  others,  restored  the 
camels  to  Nasir-bin  l^afan.  The  latter  and  his  followers  ceased  not  to  pil- 
lage 'Om&n  until  he  became  the  dread  of  ''  Bedu"  and  "  Hadhr,"  and  the^ 
people  of  the  desert  sought  refuge  in  the  villages.  On  the  occasion  of  one 
of  his  raiding  expeditions,  Ndsir  halted  with  his  army  in  the  south,  and  sent 
a  body  of  his  people  to  close  the  passes.  The  Im&m  sent  an  army  against 
him  under  Seyf-bin  M4lik  and  Seyf-bin  Abul-'Arab.  The  advanced  guard 
of  the  Imam's  force  came  suddenly  on  Na sir's  force  and,  being  few  in  com- 
parison with  the  latter,  they  were  all  slain.  Nasir  then  withdrew  to  el«Ahsa, 
and  the  Im&m's  army  returned. 

Afber  this  God  aided  the  Imam  of  the  Musalmans  against  all  wrong- 
doers, whom  he  ejected  from  their  habitations  and  removed  with  the  strong 
arm.  He  took  pledges  from  the  disaffected  and  humbled  their  leaders, 
crushed  the  tyrannical,  and  checked  all  oppressors.  God  was  on  his  side  and 
bestowed  His  grace  on  him,  so  that  el-IsUlm  was  exalted  and  shone  forth, 
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whilst  evil  and  wrong-doing  hid  their  heads.  Justice  was  extended  to  all 
the  people  of  'Oman,  whether  "  Bedu"  or  "  Hadhr."  There  remained  only 
the  party  of  Christians,  who  held  out  within  the  walls  of  Maskat,  and  these 
had  suffered  from  war  to  such  an  extent  that  they  had  hecome  weak,  and 
their  power  was  falling  to  decay.  Their  allies  were  dispersed,  and  death 
and  slaughter  had  well  nigh  done  their  work  on  the  majority  of  them. 

Then  God  decreed  that  the  Im4m  should  die,  and  this  event  occurred 
on  Friday  ten  days  before  the  end  of  Rabi'  ul-Akhir,  A.  H.  1050  [A.  D 
1640] ,*•  his  reign  having  lasted  twenty- six  years.  All  the  just  were  content 
with,  nay  devoted  to  him.  He  was  buried  at  Nezw4,  where  his  tomb  is 
well  known. 

The  Ima'm  SrLTA'N-Biy  Setp.  On  the  same  day  on  which  the  Imam 
Nasir-bin  Murshid-bin  Malik  expired,  the  Musalmans  elected  his  cousin 
the  Imam  Sult4n-bin  Seyf-bin  Malik.  This  Prince  ruled  justly,  and  was 
active  and  diligent  in  the  service  of  God,  failing  in  no  respect.  He  waged 
war  on  the  Christians,  who  still  remained  in  Maskat,  and  personally  con- 
ducted the  operations  against  them  until  God  gave  him  the  victory  over 
them  and  he  took  the  place.*®  He  continued  afterwards  to  carry  on  war 
against  them  by  land  and  sea  wherever  he  found  them,  and  succeeded  in 
taking  many  of  their  towns  and  ships,  and  enriched  himself  with  much 
booty  taken  from  them.  It  is  said  that  he  built  the  fort  which  is  at  Nezw4 
entirely  from  the  spoil  of  Sirr,  and  it  took  liim  twelve  years  to  complete 
the  work.  He  also  constructed  the  aqueduct  of  el-Birkeh,  which  is  between 
Izki  and  Nezwa,  but  nearer  to  the  former  place.  It  is  probable  that  strict- 
ures were  passed  on  him  as  regards  his  Imdmship  on  account  of  his  engag- 
ing  in  commerce,  as  he  had  agents  who  were  known  to  trade  on  his  account. 
In  his  time  there  were  many  learned  men  in  'Oman.  Wealth  also  increased, 
and  the  country  was  prosperous  and  brilliant,  the  people  gratefully  enjoy- 
ing tranquillity.  The  harvests  were  abundant  and  prices  low.  He  was 
afiable  to  his  subjects  and  liked  by  all.  He  used  to  walk  out  without  a 
guard  and  sit  and  converse  with  the  people.  He  would  salute  all,  great  or 
little,  slave  or  free.  Thus  he  continued  assiduously  to  administer  the  Go- 
vernment until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  Friday  morning,  the  IGth 
of  Thul-J^a^deh,  A.  H.  1090  [4th  October,  1680.]  His  body  was  interred 
where  the  Imam  Nasir-bin  Murshid  had  been  buried. 

The  Ima'm  Bel'abab-bin  Sulja'n.  They  then  elected  his  son  Bel'arab- 
bin  Sultan-bin  Seyf-bin  Malik.  This  prince  was  generous  and  beneficent, 
and  the  people  ceased  not  to  be  grateful  to  him  and  to  extol  his  virtue. 
He  removed  from  Nezwa  to  Yabrin,  which  he  made  a  flourishing  place  and 
where  he  built  a  fort.  But  strife  broke  out  between  the  Imam  and  his 
brother  Seyf,  and  in  the  course  of  their  contention  many  of  the  people  of 
'Oman,  learned  men,  elders,  and  pious  persons,  suffered  great  troubles.    Many 
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souls  went  to  perdition  from  follovviDg  the  opinions  and  advice  of  the  fool- 
ish. 

The  Imam,  having  gone  on  an  expedition  to  el-Shemal,  on  his  return 
was  forbidden  entry  to  Nezwa  by  the  inhabitants,  on  which  he  went  to 
Yabrin. 

The  Ima'm  Sett-bin  Sttlta'it,  The  majority  of  the  people  of  *Oman 
then  assembled,  and  conferred  the  Imamate  on  his  brother  Seyf-bin  Sultan ; 
but  I  conceive  that  most  of  them  entered  into  the  matter  from  fear  of  con- 
sequences, and  that  some  suffered  for  refusing  to  join  in  the  plot. 

Seyf  then  went  against  his  brother,  and  took  all  the  forts  of  'Om&n, 
except  Yabrin  which  he  besieged,  and  fighting  continued  until  BeParab  died 
in  the  castle.  His  adherents  begged  to  be  allowed  to  quit  the  place  unmo- 
lested, and  Seyf  consented.  I  imagine  that  some  of  the  learned  continued 
to  regard  Bel'arab  as  Imam  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  looking  on  Seyf 
as  a  rebel  i^ainst  his  brother. 

After  that,  Seyf  subdued  all  'Oman  and  ruled  justly,  protecting  the 
weak  from  the  strong,  and  inspiring  tlie  tribes  of  'Oman  and  other  countries 
with  fear.  He  made  war  on  the  Christians  in  every  country,  drove  them 
from  their  abodes  and  uprooted  them  from  places  where  they  had  establish- 
ed themselves.  He  wrested  from  them  Bender-Momb&sah,  Jeziret  el-Eha- 
dhra,**  Xilwah,  Battah,  and  other  places  belonging  to  them. 

'Om&n  became  very  prosperous,  and  the  Imam  constructed  many  aque- 
ducts, and  planted  date  trees  and  other  descriptions  of  trees.  The  Imam 
amassed  much  wealth,  and  possessed  many  male  and  female  slaves,  for  he 
was  very  greedy  of  wealth.  'Oman  was  strong  and  prosperous  under  his 
sway,  And  he  went  on  in  this  manner  until  he  died  at  el-Bosfak  and  was 
buried  there.  His  death  occurred  on  Fi-iday  night,  three  days  before  the 
end  of  Ramadhan,  A.  H.  1120  [A.  D.  1708.] 

The  Ima'm  Sulta'it-bin  SErr-BiN  Ma'ltk  was  then  elected  Im4m  and 
governed  firmly  and  diligently,  warring  against  the  foes  by  land  and  by  sea. 
He  attacked  the  Persians  in  several  places,  and  drove  them  from  their  pos- 
sessions. He  also  built  the  fort  of  el-Hazam,  and  removed  from  el-Rost% 
to  that  place.  He  expended  all  the  wealth  he  had  inherited  from  his  father, 
and  moreover  borrowed  lacs  from  the  property  of  the  mosques  and  religious 
endowments.  He  attacked  and  took  el-Bahrein ;  and  neither  the  people  of 
'Omiin,  nor  of  any  other  country,  ventured  to  stir  against  him.  At  length, 
he  died  in  the  fort  of  el-Hazam,  on  Wednesday  five  days  before  the  end  of 
Jumadi  el-Akhir,  A.  H.  1131  [A.  D.  1718],  and  was  buried  there. 

Thereupon  there  occurred  a  difference  between  the  el-Ya*drabeh  and 
the  heads  of  the  tribes,  who  were  clannish  and  touchy.  They  wished  to 
elect  in  the  Imam's  place  his  son  Seyf,  who  was  still  of  unripe  years. 

But  the  men  of  learning,  as  well  as  the  daughter  of  the   Imam  Seyf, 
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desired  that  the  Imimate  should  be  conferred  on  Mohenn^-bin  Sult&n,  con- 
sidering him  worthy  of  the  position  and  powerful  enough  to  maintain  it. 
They  were  moreover  not  aware  of  anything  in  his  character  or  conduct  which 
should  exclude  him  from  reigning.  They  argued  also  that  the  Imamate  of 
a  boy  was  not  allowable  in  any  circumstances.  It  would  not  be  lavdul  for 
him  to  lead  the  prayers  ;  how  then  could  he  be  Imam  of  the  country,  to 
govern  it,  and  have  power  over  the  property,  lives,  and  honor  of  the  people  P 
When  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  take  possession  of  his  own  property,  how 
could  it  be  right  that  he  should  have  charge  of  the  property  of  God,  or  of 
orphans,  or  of  absentees,  and  others  incapacitated  for  the  administration  of 
their  affairs  P 

The  Sheykh  'Adi*bin  Suleiman  el-Thahali  perceived  that  the  people 
favoured  the  claims  of  the  Imam's  son,  and  though  he  did  not  consider  him- 
self justified  in  assisting  them  in  that  course,  he  feared  that,  as  the  assembled 
people  were  armed,  opposition  might  induce  them  to  use  their  weapons  and 
lead  to  bloodshed.  Accordingly  he  wished  to  silence  them  and  break  up 
the  assembly.  So  he  said  to  them  *  Seyf  is  "  Amam"  or  "  before  you.' "  On 
this,  they  proclaimed  him  Imam,  and  fired  the  guns  to  announce  the  event. 
The  news  spread  throughout  'Om&n  that  Seyf-bin  Sulfi^n  was  Im4m«  When, 
however,  the  commotion  had  subsided,  and  people  had  quieted  down,  they 
brought  the  Sheykh  Muhenn4  secretly  into  the  fort  and  elected  him  Im4ni. 
This  was  in  the  same  month  and  year  in  which  Sulfiu'bin  Seyf  died. 

The  Im'am  Muhenka-bin  SuLfiCK.  The  new  Imam  applied  himself  to 
the  Government,  and  the  people  enjoyed  tranquillity  during  his  time.  He 
abolished  the  custom  duties  at  Maskat,  and  appointed  no  agent  to  reside 
there,  so  that  the  inhabitants  made  profit  by  the  trade  of  the  place.  Prices 
fell  and  the  harvests  were  rich.  None  of  the  learned  refused  allegiance  to 
Muhenna.  He  continued  to  reign  for  one  year  when  he  was  slain.  I  shall, 
if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  narrate  the  circumstances  attending  his  slaughter, 
and  the  causes  of  the  disturbances  which  took  place  in  'Oman  and  of  the 
condition  to  which  the  affairs  of  its  people  tended,  in  a  separate  book. 

Book  VII. 

Account  of  (he  Ovoil  Wars  in  'Omdn  and  of  the  state  to  which  the  eountiy 

was  reduced.     A.  D.  1718  to  A.  D.  1728. 

After  the  election  of  Muhenn^-bin  Sult&n,  the  el-Ya'arabeh  and  people 
of  el-Bostak;  ceased  not  to  cherish  enmity  against  him  and*  the  Kadhi  'Adi- 
bin  Suleim&n  el-Thahali  and  to  urge  Ya'rab*bin  Bel'arab  to  rise  against  the 
Imkm  ;  which  he  at  length  did,  and  took  possession  of  Maskat,  the  W41f  of 
which  was  at  that  time  Mes'ud-bin  Mohammed-bin  Mes'ud  el-S&rimi  eh- 
Biy&ml.     As  Ya'rab  did  not  enter  Masl^at  with  a  force,  it  is  probable  the 
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inhabitanis  were  not  guiltlesg  of  treason  towards  the  Im&m  Muhenna.  The 
latter  had  gone  to  Felej  el-Bazll  in  the  districts  of  el- Jow,  but  as  soon  as 
he  heard  this  intelligence,  he  returned  to  el-Rostak  and  spared  no  effort  to 
meet  the  emergency.  He  called  on  the  people  of  'Om&n  to  aid  him  against 
the  enemy,  but  they  did  not  respond  to  his  call  and  abandoned  him  to  his 
fiite.  The  people  of  el-Rostak  had  besieged  him  in  the  Fort.  Ya'rab, 
hearing  this,  came  from  Masl^at  to  el-Rostak,  and  summoned  Muhenna  to 
oome  forth  from  the  Fort,  offering  him  safe-conduct  for  himself  and  follow- 
ers and  property.  Muhenni  reflected  on  his  position :  abandoned  as  he 
was  and  unaided  by  any  of  the  people  of  'Oman,  he  was  evidently  helpless, 
and  accordingly  accepted  the  proffered  terms  and  came  down  from  the  Fort. 
By  this  act,  his  Imdmate  came  to  an  end.  Notwithstanding  the  promises 
of  security,  be  was  immediately  seized,  fettered,  and  placed  in  the  stocks, 
with  one  of  bis  companions.  Soon  after,  some  of  his  enemies'  servants  came, 
and  slaughtered  them  both  as  they  lay  bound  and  helpless.  Ya'rab  then 
assumed  the  reins  of  government,  but  did  not  aspire  to  the  Imdmate,  which 
office  pertained  to  his  cousin  Seyf-bin  Sultan,  contenting  himself  with  acting 
as  regent  for  the  latter,  who  was  too  young  to  assume  the  Government 
himself.  All  the  Forts  of  'Omin  surrendered  to  them,  and  all  the  tribes 
made  their  submission.    This  was  in  the  year  1133  A.  H.  [A.  D.  1720.] 

Matters  went  on  in  this  way  for  a  year,  after  which  the  Kadhi  'Adi-bin 
6uleim4n  el-Thahali  proposed  to  Ya'rab  that  he  should  repent  of  all  his  mis- 
deeds, his  oppression  of  the  Musalm&ns,  and  his  rebellion  against  Mohenni- 
bin  Sultan  and  seizure  of  the  Government  of  the  Musalm4ns.  In  case  of 
his  doing  this,  Ya'rab  would  be  absolved  of  the  guilt  of  rebellion,  and  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  make  restitution  for  what  he  had  de- 
stroyed ;  for  compensation  is  not  incumbent  on  one  who  has  repented  and 
received  absolution.  Ya'rab  followed  these  counsels,  on  which  he  was  made 
Imim  in  the  year  1134  A.  H.  [A.  D.  1721.] 

The  Ima'm  Ya^eab-bik  Bel'abab.  He  then  received  charge  of  the 
€k>vemment  in  his  own  name  and  the  various  forts  of  'Omdn  were  surren- 
dered to  him.  After  remaining  a  few  days  at  el-RostaV,  he  proceeded  to 
Nezwi,  which  he  entered  on  the  29th  of  el-Sha*bAn  of  the  same  year.  The 
people  of  el-Rostak  were  not  content  that  Ya'rab  should  be  Imkm,  and 
displayed  a  preference  for  the  Sayyid  Seyf-bin  Sultan.  They  constantly 
wrote  to  Bel*arab-bin  Nfair,  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  Seyyid  Seyf-bin  Sultan, 
who  was  at  Nezwd  with  the  Imam  Ya'rab.  They  ceased  not  to  urge  Bel'arab 
until  he  left  Nezwa,  on  the  7th  of  Showwal  of  that  year,  and  proceeded  to 
Bilad-Seyt,  where  he  succeeded  in  binding  the  Benii-Hinah  to  support 
him  by  engaging  to  release  them  from  the  restrictions  placed  on  them  by 
the  Imam  !Nasir-bin  Murshid  in  the  matters  of  building,  carrying  arms, 
Ac.    He  also  gave  them  rich  presents.     They  accordingly  took  him  to  el- 
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EoBtak,  where  fighting  went  on,  until  they  succeeded  in  ejecting  the  Wili 
from  the  place.  They  set  fire  to  the  gate  of  the  Fort,  and  the  whole  front 
of  the  place  was  burnt,  and  many  leaders  of  the  Benu-Hinah,  as  also  some 
chiefs  of  the  Benu-*Adi,  were  burnt  to  death.  From  what  I  have  gathered, 
it  seems  one  hundred  and  fifty  lives  were  lost  by  the  fire.  Many  books 
also  were  destroyed  on  tliis  occasion,  such  as  the  "  Baydn  ul-Sliara^^^  "  eU 
Mufannif,"  "  Kitdb  ul-Istikdmeh,"  «  Mujlibdt  ul-Tilismdt,"  of  about  forty 
volumes.  Many  other  works  were  burnt,  which  were  unique  in  ^Oman. 
Through  this  fire  a  vast  treasure  was  discovered. 

When  intelligence  of  what  the  people  of  el-Rostak  had  done  reached 
the  Imdm  Ya'rab,  he  detached  a  body  of  horsemen*  under  the  command  of 
the  Sheykh  Salih-bin  Mohammed-bin  Khalf  el-Suleymf ,  and  ordered  them 
to  proceed  to  el-Hostak  ;  but  after  reaching  'Awabi,  they  were  obliged  to 
retreat,  not  being  strong  enough  to  fight.  Bel*arab-bin  Nasir  then  wrote 
to  the  Wall  of  Masqat,  Himyer-bin  Suleiman-bin  Ahmed  el-Riyamf ,  to  surren- 
der that  place  to  them,  which  he  did.  The  town  of  Nalchl  also  was  delivered  up 
without  a  blow.  The  insurgents  then  sent  forth  a  detachment  under  Malik 
bin-Seyf  el-Ya*rabi,  who  succeeded  in  taking  Semail  without  opposition,  the 
Wall  evacuating  the  place.  This  was  in  the  month  of  Thul-Ka'deh  of  the 
game  year.  The  Benu-lluaheh  joined  Malik,  who  next  marched  to  Izki, 
which  he  took  without  any  fighting.  Ya'rab  then  marched  with  his  adherents 
of  the  NezwH  people  and  the  Benu-Riyam,  attended  by  the  tf  adhi  'Adi-bin 
Suleiman  el-Thahali,  and  came  to  Izki.  The  Sheykhs  of  that  place  declared 
for  him,  and  came  out  to  meet  him  with  offers  of  hospitality  and  supplies. 
For  two  days  he  remained  writing  to  Malik-bin  Seyf,  summoning  him  to 
come  forth  from  the  Fort.  And  as  he  refused  to  do  so  afber  that  time, 
Ya'rab  commenced  hostilities  and  fired  twice  on  him  with  cannon.  The 
detachment  of  the  Benu-Hinah  under  Sdhib  el-*Anbur*  of  el-Rostak,  however, 
coming  up  against  Ya'rab,  his  army  was  scattered,  and  he,  finding  himself 
deserted,  returned  to  Nezwa.  The  Kadhi  *Adi-bin  Suleiman  fled  to  el- 
Rostak,  where  the  people  seized  him  and  Suleiman-bin  Khalfan,  and  bound 
them  to  the  pillory,  where  they  were  slain  by  some  of  BeParab-bin  Nisir's 
people,  and  their  bodies  were  di*agged  through  the  streets  by  the  people  of 
el-Rostak.  This  occiu*red  on  the  feast  of  the  Hijj  in  the  same  year.  Sahib 
el-*Anbur  then  proceeded  to  Nezwd,  and  commenced  writing  to  Ya*rab, 
urging  him  to  come  forth  from  the  Fort.  Some  of  the  Nezwa  people,  also, 
went  to  him  and  asked  him  to  evacuate  the  place,  in  order  to  save 
bloodshed.  They  did  not  cease  importuning  him  to  this  end,  until  at 
length  he  consented,  on  condition  of  their  leaving  him  in  the  Fort  of 
Yabrin  and  abstaining  from  molesting  him.  They  entered  into  a  compact 
with  him  to  that  effect,  on  which  he  went  forth  from  Nezwa.  By  this  act 
his   Imamate  terminated.     He  proceeded   straight  to  Yabrin,  and  Sahib 
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el-'Anbur  entered  the  Fort  of  Nezwi,  and  firing  a  salute  from  all  the  guns 
proclaimed  Sevf-bin  SuH^n  Imdm. 

The  Imam  SETP-BDr  SuLfA.'N.  All  the  forts  of  *Omdn  were  surren- 
dered to  him,  and  all  the  tribes  and  towns  submitted  to  his  authority. 
Matters  went  on  in  this  wise  for  two  months  all  but  three  days,  when  it 
was  the  wiU  of  God  to  bring  to  pass  what  He  had  foreseen  would  befall  the 
people  of  'Oman,  on  account  of  their  fickle  and  changeable  behaviour.  For 
God  does  not  send  vicissitudes  on  a  people  until  they  are  untrue  to 
themselves.  In  the  trials  He  sends,  he  who  is  steadfast  in  his  religion  is 
distinguished  from  the  backslider  and  hypocrite.  God  said  those  words, 
"Do  men  imagine  it  shall  he  sufficient  for  them  to  sa/y^  *  we  believe,^  while  they 
be  not  proved  ?  We  proved  heretofore  those  who  were  before  them  ;  for  God 
will  surely  know  those  who  are  sincere,  and  Se  will  surely  know  the  liars.*** 

God  then  foresaw  what  was  predestined  to  occur,  that  the  actions  of 
all  men  should  come  to  light,  and  the  evildoer  sufier  for  his  misdeeds,  and 
the  obedient  be  fortified,  each  being  requited  according  to  his  good  or  evil 
deeds,  like  as  pure  gold  is  tested  by  fire.  It  has  been  said  too,  "  By  trial 
is  a  man  honored  or  despised.'' 

When  it  was  settled  that  BeVarab-bin  Nasir  should  administer  the 
Government  as  regent,  and  that  Seyf-bin  SulfSn  was  Im&m,  the  various 
tribes  and  chiefs  came  to  offer  their  congratulations  on  this.  Bel'arab-bin 
Niifir  on  this  occasion  let  fall  threats  against  certain  tribes,  especially  the 
Benu-Gb4fir^  and  the  people  of  Bahla.  It  is  said  when  Mohammed-bin  Nat^ir- 
bin  *Amir  el-Gh&firi  came  with  a  party  of  his  tribe,  the  Seyyid  Bel'arab 
uttered  menaces  against  them,  on  which  Mohammed-bin  NSsir  retired  deeply 
offended,  and  entered  into  correspondence  with  Ya'rab-bin  BeParab  and  the 
people  of  Bahla,  urging  them  to  rise  in  revolt.  He  went  also  himself  to  the 
Bedouins  of  el-Dhafrah,  the  Benu-Na'im,  Benu-Katab,  and  the  rest. 

Bel'arab  on  his  part  sent  to  invite  the  chiefs  of  Nezwa  to  join  him,  and 
a  large  number  of  them  did  so,  and  were  received  with  honor,  and  desired 
to  give  their  allegiance  to  Seyf-bin  Sulfin.  He  then  sent  a  detachment* 
under  his  brother  Suleim&n-bin  Nasir  with  orders  to  proceed  by  Wadi- 
8emdil,  and  bring  Ya'rab  to  el-Rostdk.  He  ordered  the  Nezwa  people  to 
accompany  this  force,  but  they  ceased  not  to  ask  the  chiefs  of  el-Kostak  to 
intercede  with  him  to  excuse  them  from  this  duty  until  he  consented.  The 
detachment  proceeded  as  far  as  Far^,  where  they  passed  the  night,  and  the 
people  of  Nezwa  sent  them  food  and  refreshments.  Suddenly,  they  heard  the 
firing  of  cannon  from  the  Fort  of  Nezwi,  and  enquiring  what  had  happened, 
were  informed  that  Ya*rab-bin  Bel'arab  had  entered  the  Fort.  Thereupon 
they  returned  to  Izki,  where  Suleiman«>bin  Nasir  seized  the  Fort  and 
remained  in  the  town.  Bel'arab -bin  Nasir  had  meanwhile  despatched  a 
second  detachment  against  Ya'rab  by  way  of  el-Dhahireh,  but  on  their 
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reaching  Bahia,  the  people  of  that  place  seized  and  imprisoned  them  there. 
A  third  party,  which  was  sent  to  Widi  Benl-Ghafir,  was  defeated  and 
retired  to  eUBostal;:. 

Ya'rah,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  a  detachment  with  two  guns  against 
Izki.  When  they  arrived  hefore  the  place,  they  opened  fire  on  the  Fort, 
but  were  worsted  and  retired  to  Nezwd  after  losing  several  men.  He  then 
sent  another  force  against  Izki.  They  halted  for  a  day  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town,  and  the  following  morning  saw  them  in  retreat  on  Nezw6  without 
having  struck  a  blow.  A  third  force,  also,  was  sent  which  occupied  the 
western  side  of  Izki,  and  bombarded  the  Fort  with  cannon  for  about  ten 
days,  after  which  M&lik-bin  Nasir  arrived  at  Izki  from  el-KostaV:,  and, 
having  been  joined  by  the  garrison,  made  a  sortie  on  Ya'rab's  troops,  but 
was  repulsed.  The  Bedouins  of  Ya'rab*s  army  attacked  and  plundered  Sudda 
and  the  quarter  named  el-Rahha  of  IzkS,  and  burned  the  abode  of  Himyer- 
bin  Manir  outside  el-Bahha.  The  leaders  of  Ya^rab's  force  next  attacked 
el- Yemen  tribe,  but  were  defeated,  and  one  of  the  commanders,  Mohammed- 
bin  Sa'id-bin  Ziyad  of  Bahl4,  was  killed. 

Malik-bin  Na§ir,  having  been  told  that  the  el-Niz&r*  had  joined  Ya'rab's 

men  in  the  attack  on  the  el- Yemen,  sent  for  the  Sheykhs  of  the  former  clan 

and  placed  them  in  irons  in  the  chief  mosque.     He  then  sent  to  the  people  of 

el-Shar]j:iyeh,  and  a  large  army  of  them  came  to  his  aid.     The  Benu-Hinah 

also  came  in  large  numbers,  and  the  whole  having  united  at  Izki  attacked 

Ya'rab's  force.     The  drums  and  a  small  body  of  men  were  sent  out  by  the 

side  of  el-Man zaliyeh,  and  the  main  body  marched  out  from  the  directions  of 

el-'Atab  on  Friday  at  sunset.     A  great  battle  was   fought,  in  which   the 

musketry  rattled  like  peals  of  thunder,  and  swords  flashed  like  l^htning. 

The  result  was  the  defeat  of  Ya^rab*s  army.     The  slaughter  was   great : 

from  what  I  have  heard,  three  hundred  men  fell  on  both  sides,  but  Grod 

knows ! 

Nasir-bin  Malik  then  marched  with  his  followers  on  the  town  of  Manh, 

and  a  detachment  attacked  Faleyj  of  Wndi  el-Hajar,  killed  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  plundered  all  that  they  found  in  the  place.  They  then 
burned  down  the  houses  of  Zakit  and  Mahyul,  after  which  they  reached 
Manh,  where  they  plundered  the  "  Hujreh"  of  Ma'mad,  burned  the  houses, 
and  slew  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  dispersed  in  all  directions. 
They  next  marched  on  Nezwa,  and  pitched  their  camp  at  the  mosque  of 
el-Makhass  of  FarV,  and  laid  siege  to  Nezwa.  They  destroyed  the  cultiva- 
tion, and  burned  many  sugar-cane  fields  of  el-Heyli  and  el-Khadhra.  They 
also  burned  the  houses  of  Fark,  and  committed  depredations  everywhere. 

The  people  of  Nezwa  and  Ya'rab's  followers  sallied  out  against  them, 
and,  after  an  engagement  in  which  several  were  slain  on  each  side,  both 
armies  fell  back  to  their  former  positions.    After  this,  there  was  fighting 
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every  day :  many  were  killed  and  the  people  of  Nezwa  experienced  much, 
saflering. 

At  length,  a  great  hattle  was  fought,  the  like  of  which  we  have  not 
heard  of  the  forces  of.  The  forces  of  MAlik  were  well  nigh  put  to  flight  only  ; 
when  half  of  them  had  fled,  the  remainder  were  unahle  to  escape,  as  the  enemy 
had  surrounded  them  like  a  ring.  Despairing  of  escape  from  slaughter,  they 
made  a  desperate  rally  and  fought  with  fury.  The  Nezwa  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  thought  victory  secured,  and  many  commenced  to  plunder,  each  one 
imsting  to  his  comrades  to  keep  watch.  In  this  situation,  a  hody  of  Malik's 
men  made  a  determined  attack  on  them  and  routed  them.  In  their  flight 
they  lost  numhers  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  enemy  pursued  as  far  as  a 
place  called  Jannur  el-Khoseh,  near  the  hend  of  el-'Akr,  slaying  and 
capturing.  A  great  numher  of  the  inhahitants  of  Nezwa  fell  on  that  day. 
Bel'arah  then  returned  to  his  camp,  and  for  some  time  desultory  skirmishing 
daily  occurred.  At  length,  Malik  marched  out  with  all  his  force,  ex- 
cepting only  a  few,  whom  he  left  to  guard  his  camp,  and  advanced  as  far 
as  Hin&t  of  el-'Akr.  His  plan  was  to  attack  that  place  from  the  enclosed 
garden  of  Showeykh,  making  loopholes  in  the  wall  for  musketry.  The 
people  of  Nezwa,  however,  sallied  out  against  him,  and  the  millstones  of  war 
revolved  amongst  them  for  an  hour  of  that  day,  at  the  end  of  which  Malik- 
bin  Nasir  was  slain,  and  his  forces  were  routed  and  forced  to  retreat  to  their 
camp.  They  remained  encamped  there,  hut  were  much  weakened  hy  the 
fall  of  "Nasir.  Fighting  nevertheless  continued  hetween  them  and  the 
people  of  Nezwi,  until  Mohammed-bin  N^sir  the  Qh4firi  arrived  with  his 
force  from  el-Gharbiyeh,  after  having  fought  several  severe  battles  at  Wadi 
el-Sakal  and  in  el- Jow,  and  at  Dhank  and  el-Ghabbi.  I  refrain  from  describ- 
ing  these  actions  to  avoid  prolixity,  and  as  moreover  they  are  well  known. 

Mohammed-bin  N^sir  now  ordered  an  attack  to  be  made  on  a  body  of 
the  enemy  in  el-Makhidh.  His  forces  accordingly  attacked  and  surrounded 
them,  and  the  fire  of  matchlocks  was  sustained  from  morning  till  night. 
When  night  fell,  Mohammed-bin-Ndsir  ordered  an  assault  to  be  made  on 
them  from  the  el-Sakal  side  along  the  Wadi  leading  to  Fark.  The  attack 
succeeded,  and  morning  found  the  place  completely  evacuated,  not  one  of 
the  enemy  being  left  in  it,  all  having  fled.  At  this  time,  the  Seyyid  Ya'rab 
Was  ill.  Mohammed-bin  Nasir  then  returned  to  Nezwi,  where  he  remained 
a  few  days,  after  which  he  ordered  his  army  to  march  on  el-Rostil^. 

The  siege  of  Nezwa  had  lasted  two  months  all  but  six  days. 

On  arrival  at  el-Bostak,  Mohammed-bin  N^sir  encamped  with  his 
entire  force  at  Felej  el-Sharat.  His  men  desired  to  assault  a  tower  in  which 
•All-bin  Mohammed  Sahib  el-'Anbur  had  ensconced  himself;  but  Mohammed- 
bin  Nasir  restrained  them  until  S&hib  eWAnbur  and  his  men  commenced 
hostilities,  when  the  assault  was  ordered.  A  severe  fight  ensued,  in  which 
X 
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S&hib  el-'Anbur  and  many  of  bis  people  were  slain  and  tbe  remainder  routed. 
Mobammed-bin  Nasir  tben  returned  to  Felej  el-Sbar^t,  and,  on  tbe  following 
day,  entered  Felej  el-Madra,  wbere  Berarab-bin  Nasir  met  bim  as  a  sup* 
plieant.  Mobammed  agreed  to  make  peace  on  condition  of  bis  surrendering 
the  Fort  of  el-Rostak:,  and  all  other  Forts  in  his  possession. 

They  accordingly  proceeded  together  to  tbe  Fort  of  el-Bosta]^.  Now 
Bel'arab  meditated  treachery  towards  Mohammed-bin  N&sir,  but  the  latter, 
shrewd  and  cautious,  declined  to  enter  except  with  bis  men,  and  wben  all 
bad  entered,  be  entered  also.  As  soon  as  they  were  in,  bis  troops  commenced 
to  pillage  tbe  town,  and  they  abducted  so  many  children  that  they  were  sold 
into  foreign  countries.  This  treatment  was  the  requital  of  their  evil  doing 
and  of  their  treatment  of  tbe  {jIMbi  of  the  Musalmans  'Adi-bin  Suleim&o. 
"  Verily  God  will  not  change  Sm  grace  which  it  in  men,  until  they  change 
the  disposition  in  their  souU  hg  n».^'  The  death  of  Ya'rab-bin  BeVarab 
occurred  whilst  Mohammed-bin  Nasir  was  at  el-Rostak,  thirteen  days  before 
the  expiry  of  JumadS  el-Ukbra,  A.  H.  1135.  [A.  D.  1723],  The  people  of 
Nezwa,  however,  fearing  the  enemy  would  attack  them,  concealed  the  fact 
for  nearly  fifty  days. 

Mohammed-bin  Nasir  ordered  BeVarab  to  be  imprisoned  in  fetters, 
after  he  had  commanded  him  to  surrender  all  the  Forts  in  his  possession. 
There  remained  only  Maskaf  and  Birkeh^  in  the  hands  of  the  Benii*Hin41u 
Mohammed«bin  Nasir  remained  at  €l-Eosti|^  and  proclaimed  Seyf-bin  Sult&n 
Imam. 

Tbe  people  of  el-Rost4V  fled  to  the  hills  and  valleys.  I  have  beard  that 
in  a  cavern,  in  the  direction  of  the  district  of  Mahalil,  were  found  the  bodies 
of  about  one  hundred  women  and  children,  who  bad  perished  of  thirst,  afraid 
to  return  to  el-Rostak  lest  they  should  be  carried  off  and  sold  into  slavery. 

Three  days  after  he  took  el-Rostafi:,  Mohammed-bin  N4air  was  joined 
by  a  re-inforcement  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men  of  the  Benu-^oleyb  and 
Ben6-Ka*b,  armed  with  matchlocks  and  spears.  There  also  arrived  Rahmeb- 
bin  Matr-bin  Rahmeh  el-HawaU  with  about  5000  "  Bedu"  and  '*  Hadhr,'* 
'amongst  whom  were  some  who  did  not  understand  Arabic'  and  were  unable 
to  distinguish  friend  from  foe. 

Khalf-bin  Mubarik,  known  as  el-Kasir  [or  the  Dwarf],  a  native  of  ei- 
Ghashb,  who  was  not  at  el-Rosta|^  during  the  fighting,  took  possession  of 
the  Forts  of  Birkeh  and  Maskat,  having  with  him  tbe  Benti-Hinah, 
Mohammed-bin  Nasir  sent  'Ali-bin  Mohammed  el-Kharusi  as  Wall  of  the 
Fort  of  Bark^,  but  he  was  slain  and  bis  followers  returned  to  Mohammed- 
bin  Na§ir  at  el-Rost^.  The  latter  thereupon  directed  the  whole  of  his 
forces  on  Barka.  So  Rahmeh-bin  Matr  el-Hawali  marched  with  bis  eon« 
tingent ;  also  Hamzah-bin  Hammad  el-]f^oleybi  with  his  men,  and  Ahmed- 
bin  'All  el-Ghafiri  with  the  force  contributed  by  Mohammed-bin  N^i^ir. 
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Likewise  Mohammed-bin  *Adi-bin  Suleimin  el-Thahali,  with  the  men  he  had 
brought  from  el-Sir.     Also  Mohammed-bin  Nasir  el-Harrasi  with  his  clan. 
All  these  proceeded,  each  in  command  of  his  own  division,  until  they  reached 
Mesna'a.     There  a  letter  arrived  from  the  Benu-Hinah,  addressed  by  Kar'a 
el-Darmaki  to  Rabmeh-el- Hawaii  saying :  ''  Do  not  come  further  against  us, 
as  we  are  coming  to  meet  you/'  in  the  sense  of  a  threat.     When  Hahmeh 
read  the  letter,  he  understood  its  meaning,  and  at  once  ordered  an  advance 
on  Barka,  sending  scouts  ahead  to  that  place.     The  latter  finding  Kar'a 
and  his  followers  advancing  against  Rahmeh,  returned  with  the  intelligence. 
Bahmeh  encountered  them  at  a  place  called  el-$asim.     Kodheyb  el-Hawali 
charged  the  enemy  on  horseback,  followed  closely  by  the  remainder  of  the 
force.  Ten  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  Kar'a  and  his  followers  were  routed. 
^odheyb  received  a  slight  wound.     Bahmeh  then  moved  his  men  eastward, 
and  halted  at  el-Hifri,^°  which  belongs  to  the  el-Jibur,  to  allow  his  men  rest 
and  refreshment.     Thence  he  sent  out  his  scouts,  who  reported  that  Khalf- 
bin  Mubarik  el-l^asir  had  moved  by  land  and   sea  with   an  innumerable 
force.     Those  on  the  side  of  Mohammed-bin  Nasir  amounted  to  5000  men, 
"Bedu"  and  "Hadhr"  of  various  tribes.     The  rival  armies  encountered  to 
the  west  of  Barka,  and  a  severe  contest  ensued.     Bahmeh's  men  had  cannon, 
with  which  they  fired  on  the  vessels  which  were  on  the  sea,  and  forced  them 
to  stand  further  out.     The  battle  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Khalf-bin  Mubarik, 
who  mounted  a  camel  and  fled.     His  forces  were  broken  and  pursued  by 
those  of  Mohammed'bin  Nasir,  who  slew  and  captured  many,  until  finding 
BO  refuge  from  slaughter  many  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  ships.     These,  however,  had  put  to  sea,  and  they  failed  to  reach 
them.     The  victors  meanwhile  kept  up  a  fire  on  them  until  all  perished. 
The  bodies  were  then  stripped  of  arms  and  all  else  on  them.     When  the 
dead  bodies  were  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  they  found  the  number  of  killed 
amounted  to  1012  men.     The  remainder  of  the  fugitives  were  pursued  until 
they  entered  the  Fort  of  Barka.     The  adherents  of  Mohammed-bin  Nasir 
then  encamped  by  the  side  of  the  hill  at  Barka,  and  laid  siege  to  the  Fort. 
Four  days  afterwards,  the  garrison  embarked  in  the  ships,  and  went  to 
Haskat,  leaving  only  a  few  men  in  the  Fort,  the  town  being  empty.     The 
army  of  Mohammed-bin  Na§ur   then  returned  to  el-Bostal^,  and  Bahmeh 
returned  to  his  own  country. 

Mohanamed-bin  Nafir  remained  a  time  in  el-Bostal^,  where  he  had  so 
severe  an  attack  of  small-pox,  that  fears  were  entertained  for  his  life.  When 
he  recovered,  he  ordered  an  expedition  to  proceed  to  Yan^al.  He  placed  in 
el-BostaV  as  Wall  Mohammed-bin  Nasir  el-Harrasi,  and  with  him  in  the 
Fort  he  left  the  Bahla  chiefs  and  Sinan-bin  Mohammed-bin  Sinan  el- 
Mahthur  el-Ghafiri. 

Mohammed-bin  Nasir  and    8eyf-bin  SuUan    then   marched    carrying 
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with  them  Bel'arab-bm  Ni^mr  and  all  the  Ta^irabeh  in  fetters/^  and 
proceeded  until  they  reached  Makaniyat.  Mohammed-bin  Nasir's  stay  at  el- 
Kostak  had  lasted  about  two  months.  On  arrival  at  Makaniyat,  he  sent  to 
the  tribes  of  Dhahireh  and  *Oman  and  to  the  Benu-Yas,  summoning  them 
to  his  aid.  They  obeyed  his  call,  and  a  large  army  of  about  12,000  men 
assembled  under  him.  His  camp  was  at  Felej  el-Manadereh,  on  the  Yanl^al 
side.  On  summoning  the  people  of  the  town  to  surrender  the  Fort  to  him, 
they  failed  to  do  so,  and  returned  him  no  answer.  In  the  morning,  he 
moved  his  camp,  intending  to  occupy  the  high  ground,  above  the  source  of 
the  el-Mohidith  stream  of  el-Bathd.  The  Benu-'Ali  and  their  allies  of 
Yankal  opposed  him,  and  a  severe  conflict  occurred,  in  which  many  of  the 
Benu-*Ali  were  slain,  notably  the  son  of  their  Sheykh  Suleiman-bin  S&linu 
On  Mohammed-bin  Nasir's  side,  Salim-bin  Ziyad  el-Ghafiri,  Seyf-bin  Nasir 
*  el-Shakeyli  and  Que  other  were  wounded. 

Mohammed-bin  Na^ir  then  encamped  on  the  heights  above  the  fountain 
head  of  the  el-Mohidith  stream,  and  besieged  the  garrison,  firing  on  them 
from  guns  and  matchlocks.  Another  engagement  was  fought,  in  which 
many  were  killed.  On  the  side  of  Mohammed-bin  Nasir  there  fell  the 
Wali  of  Dhank,  Mohammed- bin  Khalf  el-lj^uyudhi,  and  one  of  his  cousins. 
They  then  cut  off  the  supply  of  water  by  breaking  up  the  aqueduct,  on 
which  the  garrison  accepted  terms,  and  agreed  to  surrender  the  Forts. 
Intelligence  next  reached  Mohammed-bin  Na^ir  that  Sa' id-bin  Haweyd 
had  entered  el-Seleyf  with  his  followers  and  joined  the  el-Suawafeli,  who 
sided  with  the  Benu-Hinah.  He  accordingly  directed  his  army  on  el-Seleyf, 
and  on  arrival  there  sent  a  message  to  Sa4d-bin  Haweyd  and  the  people  of 
el-Seleyf,  inviting  them  to  make  their  submission,  but  they  declined.  A 
number  of  the  el-Suawafeh  of  Ten*am,  however,  joined  Mohammed-bin 
Nasir,  and  tendered  their  allegiance.  He  then  attacked  the  Fort  of  the  el- 
Murashid  of  el-Seleyf,  and  overturned  the  walls,  burying  under  the  ruins 
all  the  men,  women,  and  children,  who  were  within  the  place.  Sa'id-bin 
Haweyd  then  requested  safe  passage  for  himself  and  his  followers  to  his 
own  district,  Mohammed-bin  Nadr  acceded  to  his  request,  and  not  only 
allowed  him  free  egress,  but  supplied  him  with  provisions  for  his  journey. 
After  this,  there  only  remained  at  el-Seleyf  the  Forts  of  the  el-Suawafeh 
and  the  el-Man^dereh.  The  latter  seeing  what  had  befallen  the  el- 
Murashid,  made  their  submission  to  Mohammed-bin  Nasir,  who  pardoned 
them  and  suffered  them  to  remain  unmolested  in  their  stronghold. 

The  el-Suawafeh,  on  the  contrary,  held  out,  so  Mohammed-bin  Na^ 
continued  to  besiege  them,  cutting  down  their  date  trees,  and  slaying  them 
daily.  He  dismissed  his  Bedouin  auxiliaries,  retaining  only  the  Benu-Y^s 
and  the  "  Hadhr*'  tribes.  When  the  siege  had  lasted  over  two  months,  the 
garrison  agreed  to  demolish  the  Fort  with  their  own  hands ;  on  their  doing 
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this,  peace  was  concluded.  Meanwhile  Khalf-bin  Mubarik  el-^asir,  seeing 
Mohammed-bin  Nasir  engaged  in  the  siege  of  el-Seleyf,  laid  siege  to  el- 
Bostak.     Now  Saba'  el-*Amuri  had  previously  taken  the  Fort  of  Sohar. 

When  Sinan-bin  Mohammed  el-Mahthur  el-Ghafiri,  the  warden  of  the 
Fort,  was  killed,  Mohammed-bin  Nagir  el-Harrasi  and  his  followers  came 
forth  from  the  Fort  of  el-Rost^V)  &i^d>  Khalf-bin  Mubarik  entering,  the 
place  was  surrendered  to  him. 

Sabd'  el-^'Amui*!  had  meanwhile  taken  the  Fort  of  Sohar,  and  Moham* 
med-bin  Nasir  found  himself  unable  to  return  from  el-Seleyf  and  march  to 
the  relief  of  el-Rostak  and  Sohar,  for  fear  his  enemies  in  el-Dhahireh  should 
become  too  strong  for  him. 

Khalf  el*]l^asir  then  moved  against  the  Fort  of  el-Hazam,  the  Waif  of 
which  was  'Omer-bin  Salih-bin  Mes'ud  el-Ghafiri.  He  besieged  the  place, 
and  diverted  the  course  of  the  stream  which  supplied  it  with  water.  He 
then  sent  a  message  to  the  Wall,  offering  safe  passage  for  him  and  his  men, 
on  condition  of  their  evacuating  the  Fort.  The  Wall  refused,  and  wrote  to 
Mohammed-bin  N4:jir  to  inform  him  of  what  had  occurred,  and  that  they 
had  no  water  except  a  small  quantity  in  a  cistern.  Mohammed,  accordingly, 
having  made  peace  with  the  people  of  el-Seleyf  and  razed  their  Fort, 
proceeded  to  el-Hazam  with  an  innumerable  army,  and  when  he  reached 
that  place,  fell  upon  Xhalf  s  forces.  After  many  had  been  slain,  the  latter 
took  to  flight,  leaving  their  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions  behind. 
Mohammed-bin  Na^r  then  returned  to  el-Dhaliireh  without  visiting  el- 
Bostak,  his  object  being  Bilad-Seyt.  Having  assembled  a  numerous  force 
of  "  Bedd"  and  « Hadhr,''  he  marched  from  el-Dhahireh  to  Bilad-Seyt. 
The  inhabitants  refusing  to  comply  with  his  summons  to  submission,  he 
laid  siege  to  the  place,  and  his  men  having  assaulted,  slew  many  of  the 
people. 

He  next  attacked  el-'Aridh,  which  belonged  to  the  Benu-'^di,  and  took 
that  place,  and  also  Qhamar.  The  uplands  of  the  Benu-HinAh  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  none  of  that  tribe  remained  in  them.  Some  were  slain,  and 
those  who  asked  quarter  were  sent  away  in  safety.  In  the  attack  on  Bil&d* 
Seyt,  about  ten  of  Mohammed-bin  NAsir's  men  were  slain  and  several 
wounded.  He  then  ordered  his  army  to  Nezw6,  where  he  remained  about  six 
months,  during  part  of  the  winter,  until  harvest  time.  Having  summoned 
the  people  of  the  Manah  [or  Manh]  district  to  submit  to  him,  they  refused, 
80  he  sent  a  force  against  them  which  surrounded  them,  and  cut  down  their 
date  trees  at  Felej  el-Fikein  and  Jarr^^Ali,  and,  when  their  property  was 
destroyed,  they  made  their  submission. 

Mohammed-bin  K4^ir  then  returned  to  el-Dhahireh,  and,  halting  at  el* 
Qhabbi  of  el-Sirr,  busied  himself  raising  a  fresh  army,  until  he  had  collected  a 
Urge  number  of ''  Bedd"  and  ^'  Hadhr."  He  ordered  the  people  of  el-Dhaliireh 
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to  convey  the  fresh  dates  to  el-Hazam,  and  with  them  he  sent  the  people  of 
Wadi  Beni-Qhafir  and  their  helongings.  He  then  set  out  with  all  his  forces 
for  the  settlements  of  the  el-*Awamir  in  el-Shar^iyeh.  He  was  met  by  the 
el-*Awamir  and  the  Al-Wahibeh*'  Bedouins  and  the  Beuii-Hinah»  and  a 
fierce  battle  took  place,  in  which  Mohammed-bin  Nadir's  followers  were 
well  nigh  put  to  flight ;  but  they  rallied  and  stood  firm,  and  eventually 
the  Benu-Hinah^'  were  put  to  flight,  and  a  great  number  of  them  was  slain. 
The  pursuit  was  kept  up  until  they  entered  the  Hujreh  of  el-'Ak:iL 
Mohammed-bin  Nasir  and  his  followers  returned  in  triumph  to  Yabrin, 
accompanied  by  the  Seyyid  Seyf-bin  Sultan.  Mohammed-bin  Nasir  then 
returned  to  el-Dhahireh,  to  recruit  his  forces,  and,  being  joined  by  a  large 
number,  returned  to  Nezwa.  He  collected  all  the  people  of  Nezwa,  and 
Izki  and  Bahla,  also  the  Benii-Biyam,  and  marched  with  them  to  Seikanu 
Thence  he  sent  to  summon  Sa'id-bin  Haweyd  el-Hinawi,  and  the  followers 
who  had  joined  him  from  el-'Akir  snd  el-Gh4fat,  and,  on  their  refusal  to 
submit,  besieged  them.  SaMd-bin  Haweyd  then  passed  out,  and  proceeded 
through  el-Dhahireh  to  Sohdr,  in  order  to  raise  men  there  and  at  Yanlkal, 
for  the  people  of  the  latter  place  had  broken  the  truce.  A  large  force  joined 
him,  on  which  he  returned  to  'Amla  and  drew  in  his  forces.  He  collected 
many  of  the  Benii-Hinah  from  Wadi  el-*Ula  and  all  their  villages.  "When 
he  reached  Felej  el-'Aishl,  he  meditated  an  attack  on  Mohammed-bin  Nasir 
and  his  followers.  Sa*id-bin  Haweyd  had  been  away  collecting  forces  for 
seven  months  and  seven  days,  and  Mohammed-bin  Nasir,  fearing  he  might 
fall  on  him  unawares,  had  distributed  scouts  throughout  the  districts,  and 
these  brought  him  the  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  Sa'id  with  a  laige 
force.  Mohammed  ordered  his  troops  to  intercept  him  ere  he  reached  the 
district,  and  they  accordingly  met  the  advancing  foe  at  the  entrance  of  el- 
Ghafat.  A  great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Sa^id-bin  Haweyd  el-Hinawi 
was  slain,  and  amongst  those  of  his  adherents  who  fell  was  Ghasn-el-'Alawi, 
chief  of  Yankal.  The  total  number  of  Sard's  followers  slain  waa  two 
hundred,  the  remainder  dispersed.  Mohammed-bin  Nasir  ordered  recitations 
to  be  pronounced  in  every  district  of  Bahla  and  Nezwa,  and  the  towns  of 
el-Dhahireh  to  celebrate  his  victory. 

His  followers  dragged  the  corpse  of  Sa*id-bin  Haweyd  to  the  Fort  of 
el-Ghafat,  in  which  were  his  family,  children,  and  followers,  expecting  that 
on  beholding  the  sight,  they  would  surrender ;  but  they  refused  to  do  so. 
The  siege  was  therefore  continued  for  two  months  longer,  when  the  garn* 
son,  having  eaten  all  their  cattle,  ran  short  of  provisions.  At  this  time 
Mubarik-bin  Sa'id-bin  Bedr  commanded  the  forces  of  Mohammed- bin  Nasir, 
who  after  the  battle  had  returned  to  Yabrin.  So,  when  their  provisions 
were  exhausted,  and  many  had  been  slain,  and  their  property  destroyed, 
the  garrison  were  granted  terms  on  condition  of  their  demolishing  the  Fort. 
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This  they  did  with  their  own  hands,  on  which  they  were  suffered  to  depart 
in  safety. 

The  Fort  of  el-*Akir  continued,  however,  to  hold  out. 

Mohammed-bin  Nasir  then  dismissed  Mub4rik-bin  Sa'id-bin  Bedr,  and 
appointed  in  his  place  Eashid-bin  Sa*id  Rashid  el-Ghafiri,  who  continued 
the  siege  of  el-*Akir.  He  had  under  his  orders  the  men  of  Bahla,  Nezw4, 
Izki,  and  el-Dhahireh,  and  also  the  Benii-Ghdfir,  and  Benu-Rly4m.  They 
BO  closely  invested  the  place,  that  not  a  soul  could  enter  or  leave  it.  When 
'ttie  provisions  were  exhausted,  the  garrison  sued  for  peace,  which  was  grant- 
ed, the  terms  being  the  demolition  of  their  Port.  They  were  accordingly 
obliged  to  demolish  the  walls,  after  losing  all  they  possessed.  There 
remained  to  them  neither  date  trees  nor  water-courses,  and  they  had  con- 
sumed the  whole  of  their  cattle.  So  under  these  conditions  they  were 
granted  peace  and  safety  of  their  persons.  Afber  which  the  troops  returned, 
each  man  to  his  native  place. 

Mohammed-bin  Narir  next  prepared  another  force  of  "  Bedd"  and 
**  Hadhr,"  and  marched  on  the  towns  of  the  el-Habus  of  el-Sharkiyeh, 
namely,  Madheybi,  and  el-Rowdheh.  At  the  former  town,  they  encountered 
the  army  of  Khalf-bin  Mubarik  el-^asir,  consisting  of  the  el-Habiis  and 
others  of  the  Benti-Hinah.  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  Khalf-bin  Mubarik 
was  defeated  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  ^  Hujreh"  of  el-Madheybi. 
Mohammed*bin  Nasir  besieged  them,  and  began  to  cut  down  the  date  trees, 
on  which  they  sued  for  peace  and  quarter.  Mohammed  acceded,  not  know- 
ing that  Khalf-bin  Mubarik  was  with  them  in  the  ^'  Hujreh."  Afterwards  a 
certain  person  came  and  informed  him  that  Khalf  was  in  the  place,  but  it 
did  not  seem  good  to  him  to  break  the  terms  of  peace.  Khalf  then  fled 
from  el-Madheybi,  and  Mohammed- bin  Na§ir  pursued  him  with  his  army 
until  he  reached  Ibra,  which  place  Khalf  entered,  not  imagining  that  Mo- 
hammed-bin Nasir  would  pursue  him  so  far.  He  abode  with  the  el-Harth,^* 
to  whom  Mohammed  sent  summoning  them  to  submit  themselves  to  him, 
and  to  eject  Khalf  from  amongst  them.  On  their  refusing  to  do  so,  he 
made  daily  attacks  on  them,  cutting  down  their  date  and  other  trees,  and 
destroying  their  watercourses.  Finding  themselves  powerless  to  cope  with 
Mohamraed-bin  N&sir,  they  secretly  sent  away  Khalf  from  amongst  them. 
The  latter  who  was  head  of  the  whole  of  the  Benu-Hinah,  proceeded  to 
Maslpit.  After  his  departure,  Mohammed-bin  N&sir  made  peace  with  the  eU 
Harth,  granting  them  an  amnesty,  and  retiring  from  the  place.  The  whole 
of  el-Sharkiyeh  submitted  to  him.  He  then  returned  to  Yabrin,  and  tarried 
a  space  at  that  place,  which  was  his  favourite  residence. 

He  next  went  to  el-Dhahireh  and  collected  a  numerous  force  there,  with 
which  he  marched  westwards,  not  one  of  his  followers  knowing  whither  he 
purpoaed  to  proceed.     Passing  through  the  districts  of  el-Na*im,"  he  col- 
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lected  men  from  that  tribe  and  tke  Benu-Yds,  and  led  them  to  Nejd  el- 
Jezi,  traversing  the  district  of  the  Benu-^oleyb,  some  of  whom  joined  him. 
He  then  passed  into  the  sea-board  tract  of  el-Bafineh,  causing  terror  to  the 
people  of  Sohar,  without,  however,  attacking  thenu  He  then  marched  east- 
ward. The  inhabitants  of  Felej  el-Howasineh  were  alarmed  lest  he  should 
destroy  their  valley.  His  troops  seized  and  ate  all  the  camels  and  cattle 
they  found.  Some  amongst  them  had  no  conception  who  were  their  friends 
and  who  their  enemies.  Khalf-bin  Mubarik  having  received  intelligence  of 
Mohammed's  movements,  encountered  him  at  Aflaj-'Ar'ar.  A  severe  con- 
test ensued,  and  Khalfs  followers  took  to  flight,  and  he  himself  was  shut 
up  in  a  house.  Mohammed-bin  Nasir  and  his  men  went  in  pursuit  of  the 
flying  enemy,  not  knowing  of  Khalfs  being  in  that  house.  The  latter,  on 
his  part,  imagined  that  Mohammed  satisfied  with  his  victory  had  lefb  him. 
Mohammed-bin  Nasir  then  entered  el-Bostak,  and  commenced  destrojdng 
the  water  channels,  and  writing  to  the  people,  summoning  them  to  submit. 
Aa  they  refused,  he  destroyed  the  aqueducts  of  el-Meyser,  Bu-Tha'lab,  and 
el-Hammam,  and  cut  down  some  date  groves.  The  people  of  el-Rostak^ 
being  unable  to  sally  forth  to  oppose  him,  at  length  thought  of  making 
their  submission. 

Mohammed-bin  Ndeir  now  received  intelligence  that  Rashid-bin  Sa'id 
el-Ghdfiri  had  seized  the  Fort  of  Makaniydt,  the  Wall  of  which  was  Muba- 
rik-bin  Sa'id-bin  Bedr.  This  was  caused  by  Kashid's  jealousy  of  Mubarik 
on  account  of  the  preference  shown  for  him  by  Mohammed-bin  Nasir.  The 
latter  on  hearing  the  news  ordered  his  forces  to  march  on  el-Eostak,  after 
having  destroyed  its  water-courses.  Meanwhile  'All-bin  Nasir-bin  Ahmed 
el-Kelbani,  went  to  Bashid-bin  Sa^d,  and  by  his  advice  induced  him  to 
make  over  the  Fort  to  himself,  guaranteeing  that  Mohammed>bin  Niisir 
would  not  punish  him.  So  'Ali-bin  Nasir  took  charge  of  the  Fort  until  the 
arrival  of  Mohammed-bin  NAsir,  who  lefb  Mubarik  there  as  Wdli,  with  the 
tribe  el-Hawatim,  and  himself  returned  to  Yabrin,  where  he  remained  for 
a  considerable  time.  Thence  he  proceeded  with  his  attendants  to  Nezwa, 
and  summoned  the  chiefs  of  tribes  and  learned  men  from  the  east  and  from 
the  west  of  'Oman.  A  great  number  of  these  having  assembled,  he  demand- 
ed  of  them  that  he  should  be  excused  from  waging  wars,  and  administrating 
the  aflairs  of  the  Musalmans^  and  that  they  would  appoint  whomsoever 
they  pleased  to  govern  for  the  Seyyid  Seyf-bin  Sultan.  However,  the 
Kadhi  Nasir-bin  Suleiman-bin  Mohammed-bin  Maddad,  and  'Abdullah-bin 
Mohammed-bin  Bushi-bin  Madddd,  who  was  Wall  of  Nezwa  fort,  and  the 
chiefs  of  tribes  who  were  present,  would  not  accept  his  resignation.  They 
closed  the  gates  of  the  Fort  of  Nezwa  and  el-*Akr,  allowing  none  to  enter 
or  depart.  All  that  day  and  night  they  ceased  not  to  apply  themselves  to 
adjust  the  matter,  until  near  morning  they  elected  Mohammed-bin  N4sir 
Im&m  as  a  measure  of  precaution. 
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The  Imam^  Mohammed-bin  Na'sib-bin  *A'Mm  el-Gha'piiii'.  The 
gmw  of  the  Fort  of  Nezwa  were  accordingly  fired,  and  a  proclamation  was 
issued  announcing  the  Imamate  of  Mohammed-bin  Nasir  and  oifering 
honorable  treatment  and  security  to  every  tribe,  whether  "  Yemen"  or 
•*  Nizar,"  "  Bedd"  or  "  Hadhr,"  which  should  enter  Nezwa  to  visit  him. 

This  was  on  Saturday,  seven  days  before  the  expiry  of  the  month  of 
d-Moharram,  A.  H.  1137  [A.  D.  1724.].  The  Imam  remained  at  Nezwa  to 
lead  the  prayers  on  the  following  Friday,  after  which  he  removed  with  his 
attendants  to  Yabrin,  and,  having  dismissed  his  forces,  tarried  there  a 
space. 

Hearing  that  Mani -bin  Khamis  el-*  Azizi  had  attacked  el  Ghabbi,  taken 
its  Fort,  plundered  the  bazar,  and  committed  other  depredations,  he  pro- 
ceeded ta  that  place,  and  scaled  the  Fort  wall  with  only  six  followers.  He 
gained  the  upper  part  of  the  Fort  before  the  garrison  were  aware  of  his 
presence,  and  when  they  discovered  him,  they  fled  in  terror,  one  of  Mani*- 
bin  Xhamis's  slaves  being  slain.  In  this  manner  he  captured  the  Fort, 
and  having  appointed  a  Wali,  returned  to  Yabrin. 

Soon  after,  Muhenna-bin  *Adi  el-Ya*rabi  with  *  Amir-bin  Suleiman-bin 
Bel'arab  el-Riyami  and  Suleiman-bin  Himyer-bin  *Ali  el-Ya*rabi  attacked 
aod  took  the  magazine  of  el-Birkeh.  On  hearing  of  this,  Mohammed-bin 
Nasir  proceeded  against  them,  and  sent  to  the  ^adhi  Na^ir-bin  Suleiman 
and  the  Wali  *Abdullah-bin  Mohammed,  desiring  him  to  join  him  with  a 
force  from  Nezwa  at  Birkeh.  He  himself  did  not  go  to  Nezwa.  With  the 
few  soldiers  and  attendants  he  had  with  him,  he  attacked  the  enemy  in  the 
forenoon  and  put  many  to  the  sword.  He  then  advised  them  to  retire,  and 
restore  what  they  had  taken  from  the  magazine,  but  they  refused  and 
fought  against  him.  They  held  the  Mesjid  el-Shari'eh  above  el-Birkeh  and 
the  hill  to  the  last,  and  broke  up  the  water-course.  Mohammed-bin  Ndslr 
constructed  a  tower  in  the  Mesjid  below  el-Shari*eh  el-Birkeh  on  the  Iwver 
hill.  They  kept  up  a  fire  of  matchlocks  on  either  side  and  one  of  the 
Maghribi*^  horsemen  of  Mohammed-bin  Nasir's  force  was  killed,  and  one 
wounded.  He  then  ordered  his  men  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  fled  in  dis- 
order, and  Nasir-bin  BeParab  el-Riyami  and  *Ali-bin  Salih,  the  chief  of 
Kemeh,  were  made  prisoners.  This  happened  before  the  reinforcement  from 
Nezwa  had  come  up.  Mohammed  then  ordered  the  dates  to  be  conveyed 
to  Yabrin,  and  returned  himself  to  Nezw4,  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  mosque 
of  el-Gbanta]^.  He  had  intended  to  make  war  on  the  people  of  Tenuf,^^ 
but  God  saved  them  from  this,  and  they  met  him  and  made  promises  that 
they  would  not  act  treacherously  by  him,  on  which  he  became  reconciled  to 
them.  He  then  ordered  all  who  owed  allegiance  to  him  in  'Omdn  to  assem- 
ble ;  and  accordingly,  a  large  number  having  collected,  he  marched  with  them 
from  Nezwd  purposing  to  proceed  to  Dhank  to  arrange  for  the  return  of 
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the  Washahat  to  their  own  district,  and  to  rebuild  for  the  people  of  Dhank 
the  Fort  which  he  had  destroyed  when  they  were  in  allegiance  to  Khalf- 
bin-Mubarik.  The  Al- Aziz,  however,  demurred  to  their  return  and  to  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Fort.  This  tribe  having  collected  some  of  the  Bedouins 
and  their  own  adherents,  resolved  to  fight  him  and  those  of  the  el-Washa- 
h6t  with  him.  The  encounter  took  place  at  Dhank,  and  the  Al-*Aziz,  dis- 
covering their  inability  to  cope  with  him,  dispersed.  Mani*-bin  Khamis 
having  gone  to  Seneyneh  to  the  el-Na*im,  Mohammed  went  in  search  of 
him  with  a  small  body  of  his  followers  mounted  on  horses  and  swift  camels, 
and  coming  on  them  unawares,  made  prisoner  Mani'-bin  Khamis  and  return- 
ed to  Dhank. 

On  his  return  towards  el-Ghabbi,  be  passed  by  the  water-courses  of  the 
Al- Aziz  Bedouins,  who  had  plundered  the  bazar  of  el-Ghabbi^  and  de- 
stroyed them,  after  which  he  went  on  to  el-Ghabbi,  and  remained  there  until 
all  those  of  the  tribes  of  el-Dhahireh  who  were  willing  had  assembled.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Yabrin,  and  afber  a  short  stay  there  came  to  Nezwa,  and 
abode  in  the  house  of  el-Mazra'  until  he  had  collected  a  force.  He  then 
went  to  Izki,  and  gathered  men  from  that  place  and  also  from  all  el-Shar- 
kiyeh.     The  Benu-Ruaheh  were  alarmed  at  his  proceedings. 

He  next  proceeded  to  Semail  and  ceased  not  to  admonish  the  el-Bekri- 
in  and  people  of  el-Hili  and  the  tribe  of  'Akkasheh.  The  people  of  el-Hili 
and  the  'Akk4sheh  having  made  peace  with  him  and  submitted,  he  sent 
tbem  to  the  el-Bekriin  to  bring  them  to  terms.  As  they  were  unable  to 
prevail  with  the  latter  tribe,  Mohammed-bin  Nasir  ordered  an  attack  to  be 
made  on  them  on  a  dark  and  rainy  winter's  night,  amid  thunder  and  light- 
ning. They  did  not  perceive  him  until  he  had  gained  the  top  of  the  wall, 
where  a  watchman  was  posted.  He  asked  the  latter,  "  For  whom  are  you 
watching  ?"  He  replied,  *'  fearing  lest  Mohammed-bin  Nasir  should  attack 
us."  "  This,"  he  rejoined,  "  is  Mohammed-bin  Nasir  at  your  side."  Those  in 
the  "  Hujreh"  then  fled,  and  most  of  them  were  permitted  to  go  forth 
unmolested.  There  only  remained  to  be  taken  a  tower  and  some  upper 
rooms,  in  which  were  Bekr  and  his  sons  and  cousins.  A  fire  of  matchlocks 
was  kept  up  upon  these  until  they  were  slain  to  the  last  man.  Of  Moham- 
med's followers  four  were  slain,  one  of  whom  was  a  slave  of  his,  named 
Bakhit  el-Nubi  [the  Nubian],  whom  he  had  placed  over  all  his  slaves. 
He  fell  from  a  matchlock  bullet.  The  "  Hujreh"  was  razed  to  the  ground. 
Semail  now  paid  up  three  years  arrears  of  zekat.  Before  this  the  Al- 
'Omeyr  had  done  much  harm  in  the  place,  and  had  appropriated  the  property 
of  absent  persons.  Mohammed-bin  Nasir  therefore  restored  all  property  to 
tlie  rightful  owners.  He  imprisoned  the  Owlad  Sa*id-bin  *Ali  and  razed 
their  **  Hujreh"  to  the  gronnd. 

After  that,  Mohammed-bin  N4^  directed  his  forces  on  el-Heyl  in  el- 
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Ba(behy  to  intercept  Khalf-bin  Mubarik  el-!(CR8ir  in  his  march  from  Masqat 
to  el-Rostak.  He  with  his  slaves  patrolled  the  road  as  far  as  el-Ghobrah. 
Khalf-bin  Mubarik,  however,  having  ascertained  that  Mohammed  had 
closed  the  road  against  him,  and  not  being  sufficiently  strong  to  encounter 
him,  remained  at  Maskat,  and  placed  sentries  on  the  roads  and  walls.  Mo- 
hammed-bin Nasir  remained  at  el-He jl  for  about  half  a  month,  during  which 
time  the  el-Ma'&wal  tribe  came  to  terms  with  him,  but  subsequently  broke 
faith. 

He  then  returned  to  Semail,  and  taking  with  him  men  of  that  place 
proceeded  against  the  Bedouins  of  *Amer  Rabi'ah  and  Al-Sa^ali,  and  those 
of  the  dwellers  in  el-Batineh  comprised  under  those  names.  He  was  him* 
self  mounted  on  a  mare  and  armed  with  spear  and  scimitar,  with  which  he 
struck  right  and  left,  hamstringing  their  camels,  to  prevent  their  carrying 
them  away.  Coming  on  a  body  of  his  enemies,  he  slew  their  men,  on  which 
the  women,  taking  him  for  Khalf,  cried  out,  "  Quarter !  O  Khalf-bin  Muba- 
rik !  we  are  in  allegiance  to  you."  He,  however,  redoubled  his  efforts  in 
slaying  them,  riding  in  front  of  his  men,  so  that  none  kept  up  with  him  save 
those  on  horseback  or  on  swift  camels.  The  Seyyid  Seyf-bin  Sultan  was 
with  him';  indeed  he  was  never  separated  from  him  in  all  his  expeditions. 
After  this,  he  returned  to  el-Hazam,  and  after  remaining  there  a  few  days 
went  to  Seni  in  Wadi  Beni-Ghafir,  where  he  remained  a  short  time,  and  dis- 
missed all  his  followers,  except  the  guard  and  his  personal  retainers.  He 
next  went  to  el-Ghabbi  and,  after  spending  a  few  days  there,  returned  to 
Yabrin,  which  was  his  chief  residence. 

At  this  time,  the  Bedouins  had  so  infested  all  the  roads  of  'Oman, 
plundering  and  murdering,  that  people  could  only  travel  in  large  parties. 
The  chief  offenders  were  the  Al-Wahibeh,  who  had  a  chief  whom  they  called 
Bu-Kharl^.  Mohammed-bin  Nagir  assembled  them,  with  all  their  families, 
camels,  and  flocks,  and  commanded  them  to  encamp  round  Yabrin.  This 
he  did,  in  order  to  show  his  resentment  towards  them  :  and  he  kept  them 
80  until  their  camels  and  flocks  perished,  they  being  powerless  to  resist  him. 

On  the  11th  of  the  month  of  el-Hijj,  he  issued  forth  with  his  followers 
in  search  of  the  Al-Wahibeh.  He  destroyed  their  settlement  of  el-Sadeyreh, 
and  slew  all  of  them  who  were  in  that  place.  The  rest  fled  to  the  low  lying 
sands  of  *Oman  and  its  desert  tracts,  where  no  water  is  found,  imagining 
he  would  be  unable  to  reach  them  there,  as  the  "  Hadhr"  Arabs  had  little 
knowledge  of  the  routes  of  those  localities,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  them 
to  find  the  way  to  their  haunts.  But  Mohammed-bin  Nagir  followed  them 
even  there,  and  killed  thirty-six  of  their  chief  men,  and  made  prisoners  of 
ninety-five.  He  also  killed  their  camels  and  other  cattle,  and  carried  the 
prisoners  bound  with  cords  to  Yabrin.  But  Abu-KharV  escaped  to  Maska^ 
and  joined  the  Bend-Hinah.     Mohajnmed-bin  Na§ir  kept  the  prisoners  in 
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fetters  at  Yabiin  until  they  all  died«  He  remained  at  Yabrln  some  rnontHs 
after  this.  Abu-Khark  then  sent  a  message  to  Mohammed-bin  Na^ir,  say- 
ing that  in  future  he  would  not  molest  any  one,  nor  commit  any  depreda* 
tions.  And  after  those  occurrences,  from  that  day  to  this,  we  have  not  heard 
of  any  one  being  robbed  or  ill-treated  on  any  of  the  roads  of  'Oman,  from  the 
east  of  it  to  the  west. 

Mohammed-bin  Nasir  then  ordered  a  general  levy  of  all  in  allegiance 
to  him  in  *Oman,  from  east  to  west.  An  immense  force  accordingly  ga- 
thered round  him  at  Yabrin,  the  number  of  which  God  only  knows.  He 
sent  to  the  districts  of  the  Benu-Hin&h  of  Wall  el-*Ula,  and  el-Heyl,  and 
Samm,  and  'Omla.  All  the  Benu-Hinah  submitted  and  none  opposed  him. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Yankal,  and  having  encamped  on  the  high  ground, 
sent  a  summons  to  the  gariison  to  surrender  the  Fort  to  him.  They,  how- 
ever, refused  and  prepared  to  resist.  One  night,  an  inhabitant  of  Yankal 
named  'Asam  came  forth,  and  secretly  made  terms  for  himself,  saying  only, 
the  place  was  not  in  his  hands.  Mohammed-bin  Nasir  replied,  "  Counsel 
your  men  to  submit,  in  order  to  avoid  bloodshed."  They,  however,  would 
not  follow  his  advice  and  continued  to  resist.     Now  the  house  of  'Asam  was 

« 

on  the  wall,  in  which  was  a  small  gateway.  'As4m  admitted  Itfohammed 
and  his  followers  by  this  gate  into  the  town,  and  two  of  the  inhabitants 
were  slain.  They  then  begged  for  quarter,  which  Mohammed  granted,  but 
he  imprisoned  their  Sheykhs  and  carried  them  off  to  Yabrin.  He  left  a 
Wall  in  Yankal,  the  inhabitants  of  which  submitted  to  him.  He  then 
marched  towards  Sohar,  and  sent  forward  Kabi*&h-bin  Ahmed  el-Wahashi 
to  advise  his  cousins  to  descend  from  the  Fort  of  Sohar.  This  person,  how- 
ever, instead  of  doing  so,  when  he  came  to  them,  advised  them  to  resist 
firmly.  When  Mohammed  arrived  at  Sohar,  he  was  encountered  by  the 
Benu-Hindh,  and  a  battle  was  fought  in  which  many  of  them  were  slain. 
iiabi*ah-bin  Ahmed  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner.  The  Benu-Hin4h 
were  defeated  and  retired  into  the  Fort. 

Mohammed's  army  occupied  the  principal  mosque,  and  he  himself  took 
up  his  quarters  in  the  house  of  Bin-Mahmud.  He  then  spoke  to  Babi'ah- 
bin  Ahmed  and  said  to  him,  "If  you  wish  to  remain  with  us,  you  are  secure, 
but  if  you  wish  to  join  your  companions  in  the  Fort,  I  will  send  you  in 
safety."     As  he  elected  to  be  sent  to  the  Fort,  his  wish  was  complied  with. 

Mohammed-bin  Nasir  had  placed  twelve  men  mounted  on  mares  as 
videttes  on  the  eastern  side  of  Sohar,  as  he  had  heard  that  Khalf-bin 
Mubarik  had  collected  the  Benu-Hinah  from  el-Rostak  and  Maskat,  and 
had  arrived  at  the  Fort  of  Saham.  Meanwhile  Mohammed-bin  Na^ir  had 
received  the  submission  of  all  Sohar  and  its  inhabitants,  and  the  latter,  to 
whatsoever  tribe  belonging,  had  received  assurances  of  security  and  none 
were  molested.  With  him  were  Bedojiins  of  the  Benu-Yas,  and  Benu- 
Na*im,  and  their  sub-tribes,  and  also  the  "  Hadhr." 
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One  night,  a  field  of  millet  by  the  wells  of  the  town  was  destroyed. 
The  owner  complained  to  Mohammed-bin  Nasir,  who  inquired  who  had  de- 
stroyed his  field.  He  replied,  *'  the  Benu-Yas  and  the  el-Na*im,  and  the  Be- 
douins, and  others  with  you."  He  said,  "  How  much  compensation  do  you 
require  for  your  field?  take  two  hundred  Mohammadis."'"  On  his  refusal  he 
said,  *'  Take  four  hundred."  He  still  refused,  and  Mohammed-bin  Nasir 
ofiered  five  hundred.  But  the  man  said,  ''  I  will  not  be  content  unless 
you  exact  justice  of  them  P"  So  he  summoned  the  Sheykhs,  and  on  their 
presenting  themselves,  ordered  them  to  be  bound  to  stakes.  The  man 
would  only  accept  their  being  whipped  as  reparation,  so  he  had  them  all 
scourged,  and  would  not  heed  their  appeals  to  him  for  mercy  until  justice 
had  been  exacted,  when  he  released  them  from  the  cdrds. 

Now  this  was  a  stratagem  of  the  Benu>Hinah  to  estrange  from  him 
the  Bedouins,  who  then  left  Mohammed-bin  Nasir,  and  returned  to  their 
own  lands.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  their  departure,  Khalf-bin  Mubarik 
attacked  Mohammed-bin  N6fir  with  his  adherents.  The  attack  was  made 
soon  after  sunrise,  and  Mohammed-bin  Nasir's  followers  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise. When  the  latter  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  Khalf-bin  Mubarik, 
he  is  said  to  have  remarked,  '*  This  hour  is  not  to  us,  and  not  to  them,  but 
as  God  wills."  Thereupon  he  mounted  his  mare,  and  his  followers  mounted 
with  him,  and  they  encountered  Khalf  at  the  gate  of  the  Fort  of  Sohdr. 
In  the  engagement  Khalf-bin  Mubarik  was  killed,  and  the  Benu-Hinah 
were  defeated  and  pursued  by  Mohammed-bin  Nasir  to  the  Fort  wall. 
There  a  bullet  fired  from  the  Fort  above  struck  him,  and  his  followers  car- 
ried him  off  and  he  died.**  Fifteen  of  his  followers  also  were  killed  whose 
names  we  do  not  mention.  The  people  of  Maskat  and  el-Hostd)^  retired  to 
the  latter  place. 

For  three  days  after  the  burial  of  Mohammed-bin-N&sir,  none  but  the 
leaders  knew  of  his  death,  and  the  garrison  of  the  Fort  of  Sohar  had  well 
nigh  surrendered  it. 

They  then  returned  with  the  Seyyid  Seyf-bin  Sult&n  to  NezwA,  and  he 
was  appointed  Imam  of  the  Musalmans  by  the  ]ij[6dhi,  on  Friday  after  sunset 
in  the  early  part  of  Sha'ban,  in  the  year  1140  of  the  Hijreh  [A.  D.  1728.]. 
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Notes  to  Book  I. 

*  (p.  112.)  The  foarth  Book  of  the  '  Eesh-nl-Ghummeb.' 

*  (p.  112.)  The  el-Azd.  The  tribe  el-Azd  (the  Azdltes)  derives  from  Barra  el-Azd, 
who  according  to  the  Arabian  genealogers  was  in  the  tenth  line  of  descent  from  Kahtan. 
l^ahtan  begat  Ya'nib,  who  begat  Yashjob,  who  begat  'Abd-el-Shems,  or  Saba»  who  begat 
Eahlin,  who  begat  Zeid,  who  begat  Malik,  who  begat  Nabt,  who  begat  el-Ghanth,  who 
begat  Darra  el-Azd. 

'  (p.  112.)  Malik-bin  Fahm.  The  leadership  of  the  Azdites  into  'Omiin  is  oommonlj, 
as  here,  ascribed  to  M&lik-bin  Fahm,  whose  pedigree  is  correctly  given  to  el-Azd.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  he  was  in  the  2drd  line  of  descent  from  Kabtan.  The  mention  of  the 
younger  Darius  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  immigration  of  Yemenites  to  *Oman 
under  Malik-bin  Fahm  occurred  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ.  The  account  also 
given  by  the  writer  of  a  paper  on  'Oman,  in  the  Bombay  Government  Selections,  Vol. 
XXIV,  gives  the  following  account  of  this  event : 

"  Malik-bin  Fahm  of  the  province  of  Najd,  the  first  native  Arabian  who  entered 
'Oman/o«r  centuries  before  the  Christian  erct,  came  by  the  route  of  Yemen,  &c." 

Now  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  period  of  Kahtan,  the  ancestor  of  Malik,  may  be 
fixed  somewhere  about  700  B.  C.  Assuming  this,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Malik- 
bin  Fahm  lived  at  the  early  period  mentioned  above.  Other  and  more  authentic  accounts 
of  Malik  also  prove  that  his  period  was  much  later.  The  following  biographical  notice  of 
that  leader  is  extracted  iVom  the  Index  to  Dr.  Wiistenfeld's  (Genealogical  Tables. 

"  Mdlik-bin  Fahm  was  leader  of  the  Azdites  when  they  emigrated  on  account  of  the 
"  imminent  breaking  of  the  dyke  of  Mareb.  He  led  them  first  to  'Oman,  then  to  el- 
**  Bahrain,  and  finally  established  himself  on  the  borders  of  Syria,  where  he  founded  the 
"kingdom,  the  government  of  which  through  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Racash  passed 
•»  to  the  Lakhmidites."     (Rciske,  Hist.  Arab.,  p.  8.) 

The  bursting  of  the  dyke  M&reb  and  consequent  emigration  of  Yemen  tribes  are 
events  which  are  supposed  to  have  happened  in  the  1st  century  of  our  era  or  beginning 
of  the  2nd.  By  some  accounts  'Amr-Muzeikia,  who  was  17th  in  descent  from  ^htan 
and  also  an  Azdite,  was  the  original  leader  of  the  Yemen  emigrants,  and  Malik  is  said  to 
have  arrived  in  'Oman  later. 

At  all  events  the  probability  is  that  the  entry  of  Malik-bin  Fahm  to  *Oman  occurred 
in  the  early  part  of  the  2nd  century  after  Christ.  The  part  he  played  in  the  histoiy  of 
'Oman  is  probably  exaggerated  in  native  popular  traditions.  *0m4n  had  in  older  times 
formed  a  province  of  the  Yemenite  kingdom  under  Ya'rub-bin  Kah^.  The  period  of 
Persian  conquest  is,  I  imagine,  unknown. 

*  (p.  112.)  Ea'b  was  ancestor  of  a  branch  of  the  Azdites  called  el-Azd  el-Shanda,  a 
term  signifying  the  hatred  they  mutually  bore  one  another. 

*  (p.  112.)  Nasr-bin  el-Azd.  This  personage  has  also  been  named  as  the  leader  of 
the  Azdites  from  Yemen  and  founder  of  the  el-Azd  of  'Om4n. 

(Vide  Rev.  C.  P.  Badger's  '  Imams  and  Seyyids  of  'Oman,'  Intro.,  pp.  VI,  and  VII.) 
'  (p.  112.)  Malik-bin  Fahm  appears  to  have  had  two  brothers  Soleym  and  'Amr. 
'  (p.  113.)  Kelbeh  meaning 'bitch.' 

*  (p.  113  )  Of  Ma'add  or  'Adnan. 

All  the  preserved  Arabian  genealogies  are  traced  back  to  one  of  two  ancestors,  either 
to  ^^(an  or  to  'Adnan.    Ma'add  was  the  son  of  'Adnfin,  so  that  the  term  Ma'addite  is 
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indaded  in  that  of  *Adii^te.  'Adiiin  being  acoounted  a  descendant  of  Ishmael,  this 
diviiion  of  Arabian  familieB  is  commonly  called  Isma'Oite.  The  prophet  Muhammed  be- 
longed to  this  stock,  and  was  of  the  22nd  generation  firom  'Adnan,  whose  period  is  placed 
at  about  300  B.  C. 

The  great  riyal  division  consists  of  the  Arabs  of  Yemen  descended  from  l^aht^  and 
iheie  are  designated  Yemenite  or  Kahtanite  Arabs.  Kahtan  is  often  supposed  to  be  iden- 
tical with  Joktan  of  Genesis,  but  the  period  of  the  latter  must  have  been  fttlly  2000 
jean  B.  C.,  whilst  the  Arabs  calculate  this  Kahtan  to  have  lived  400  years  before  '  AdnUn, 
or  in  B.  C.  700,  leaving  a  discrepancy  of  1300  years.  Kahtin  is  by  some  Arabic  historians 
asserted  to  be  descended  firom  IshmaeL  Arabian  historians  employ  four  terms  in  dassify- 
ing  the  various  Arab  stodu,  and  are  not  in  accord  in  the  application  of  those  terms.    They 


el-'Arab  el-Badiyeh  (f!^U/|) 

„      „    el-'Aribeh  («J;UJ|) 

„      „    el-Mota'arribeh  ^4)yuL«J|) 

„      „    el-Mosta'ribeh  (JUy>.i>M^I|) 

The  terms  'Aribeb  and  Mosta'ribeh  frequently  are  taken  to  indicate  the  ^aht&nite 
stock ;  Mosta'ribeh  being  applied  to  the  Ishmailites.  These  divisions  also  are  sometimes 
d^gnated  respectively  "pure"  or  ** genuine*'  and  "naturalized*'  Arabs.  Abul-Feda  says, 
historians  divide  the  Arabs  into  three  classes:  (1)  Bddiyeh,  (2)  'Aribeh,  and  (3) 
Hosta'ribeh.  The  first  were  the  lost  tribes  of  Ad,  Thamud,  and  Jorham  the  elder,  who 
were  destroyed  for  impiety  in  the  time  of  Ad.  -The  second  are  the  Arabs  of  Yemen 
descended  frt>m  Kah^n.    The  third  are  descendants  of  Ishmael,  son  of  Abraham. 

Another  account  taken  firom  Ibn-Dihhiyeh  divides  the  surviving  Arabs  into :  Isty 
el-'Aribeh,  Arabs  "  par  excellence,*'  claiming  descent  firom  Iram  (Aram  of  Gen.  x.  23), 
son  of  Shem.  2nd,  el-Mota*arribeh,  naturalized  and  not  Arabs,  descended  from  Kahtan. 
3rd,  el-Mosta'ribeh,  still  less  pure  Arabs,  descendants  of  Ishmael.  I  extract  yet  another 
account  fi:t)m  a  note  in  Chenery's  translation  of  Haiin.  "  Shem  was  the  primate  of  the 
'  earth  after  his  fiither,  and  according  to  his  father's  blessing  became  the  ancestor  of  the 
**  prophets^  all  of  whom,  whether  Arabs  or  foreigners,  are  of  the  posterity  of  Shem.  He 
"  went  as  far  as  Yemen  and  founded  San'a,  and  settled  in  the  middle  region  of  the  earth 
'*  from  Yemen  to  esh-Sham,  possessing  the  Holy  Place.  From  him  were  descended  Ad 
"and  Thamud  and  Tasm  and  Jedis  and  el-'Amalik,  and  the  subjects  ofYa'rob  and 
**  Jorhom  the  elder,  who  were  called  A^tUi^w^yUf  el-'Arab  el-'Aribeh,  because  they  were 
"created  speaking  Arabic;  also  the  descendants  of  Ism^l,  called  &Jj^1^)^jaJ\  el- 
"  'Arab  el-MotaHirribeh,  because  they  acquired  the  Arabic  tongue  by  settling  among  the 
"  former ;  also  Aj^aLm^J)  *ti^N  el-'Arab  el-Mosta*ribeh,  who  are  defined  as  specially  the 
"descendants  of  'Adnin."  '  [Assemblies  of  Hariri,  Chenery,  VoL  I,  p.  466.] 

•  (p.  113.)  Widi  Rekot  ? 

*®  (p.  113.)  Ten  sons  of  Malik  are  mentioned,  Hon^  being  youngest.  He  appears 
to  have  had  a  grandson  named  Ferhud.  The  name  Ferahid  does  not  appear  in 
Wtistenfeld's  collection  of  pedigrees. 

"  (p.  113.)  El-Shi^r.  The  Esher  of  Marco  Polo,  who  wrote  "  concerning  the  city  of 
£sher,  Esher  is  a  great  city  *  *  400  miles  distant  firom  the  Port  of  Aden.  It  has  a  king, 
who  is  subject  to  the  Soldan  of  Aden.  He  has  a  number  of  towns  and  villages  under 
him  and  administers  his  territory  well  and  justly.  The  people  are  Saracens.  The  place 
has  a  very  good  haven,  wherefore  many  ships  fi^)m  India  come  thither  with  various 
caigoes;  and  they  export  many  good  chargers  thence  to  India.    A  great  deal  of  white 
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incense  grows  in  this  country  and  brings  in  a  great  revenue  to  the  Prince,  &c«  &c** 
(Chap.  XXXVII.,   Book  III.,  VoL  2,  Colonel  Yule's  Edition  of  Marco  Polo). 

The  following  information  is  extracted  firom  Colonel  Tule*8  notes : 

Shihr,  or  Shehr,  with  the  article  Es-Shehr,  still  exists  on  the  Arabian  Coast  as  a 
town  and  district  about  330  miles  east  of  Aden.  *  *  The  hills  of  the  Sheor  and  Dhafar 
districts  were  the  g^reat  source  of  produce  of  the  Arabian  frankincense.  {Vide  pp.  378, 
379,  Yule's  Marco  Polo.) 

In  modem  times  the  port  of  Makalla  appears  to  have  superseded  el-Shi\^r,  and  the 
sources  of  wealth  of  that  port  of  Arabia  have  become  exhausted. 

^'  (p.  118.)  Mahrah-bin  Heidan,  from  whom  the  district  Mahra  was  named.  The  full 
pedigree  is  not  given,  Mahrah  being  of  the  15th  generation  ftom  Kahtan.  The  following 
notices  are  translated  from  Dr.  Wiistenfeld's  Register.  "  Some  say  Mahra-bin  Hddan 
belongs  to  the  branch  Ma'add-bin  'Adn&n,  others  to  Codh^'a.  The  family,  after 
separation,  settled  in  the  coast  line  of  el-Shihr  between  Yemen  and  'Oman,  and  retained 
'*  the  old  Himyaric  language.  The  celebrated  Mahari  camels  derive  their  name  from 
Mahra." 

The  district  of  Mahra  was  at  one  period  in  a  measure  under  the  power  of  the  Imims 
of  *Oman.  The  language  is  said  to  be  still  peculiar  to  its  inhabitants.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  settlement  of  Mahra-bin  Heidan  at  el-Shi\^r  was  probably  earlier  than 
the  period  of  Malik-bin  Fahm, 

'*  (p.  113.)  The  king  Daril,  son  of  Dar^.  .An  obvious  anachronism.  The  period  of 
younger  Darius  was  about  337  B.  C.  As  from  about  300  B.  C.  to  220  A.  D.  Persia  was 
under  the  kings  of  the  Ashk^nian  dynasty,  or  the  Arsacides,  one  of  that  line  must  have 
been  in  power  at  the  time  of  Mdlik-bin  Fahm. 

^^  (p.  113.)  Marzabdn.  A  Persian  word  meaning  a  governor  of  an  outlying  province^ 
or  "  Margrave." 

*•  (p.  113.)  Kalhat.    This  town  was  visited  by  Marco  Polo  towards  the  end  of  the 
13th  century,  who  wrote  concerning  it — "  Calatu  is  a  great  city,  within  a  gulf  which  bears 
'*  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Calatu.     It  is  a  noble  city    *    *    The  people  are  Saracens,  and 
are  subject  to  Hormos.    And  whenever  the  Melik  of  Hormos  is  at  war  with  some  prince 
more  potent  than  himself,  he  betakes  himself  to  this  dty   of  Calatu,  because  it  is  very 
strong,  both  from  its  position  and  its  fortifications.    *    •    •    They  also  export  many 
good  Arab  horses  from  this  to  India.     For  as  I  have  told  you  before  the  number  c^ 
'*  horses  exported  from  this  and  the  other  cities  to  India  is  something  astonishing."    * 
#    •    #    «( rj^YiQ  city  of  ^alhtit,  says  Ibn  Ba^u^n,  stands  on  the  sea-shore.     It  has  fine 
"  bazars  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mosques  that  you  could  see  any  where,  the  walls  of 
"which  are  covered  with  enamelled  tiles  of  K&shan.     •     •    •     Most  of  them  (inhabi- 
'*  tants)  are  Schismatics,  but  they  cannot  openly  praetise  their  tenets,  for  they  are  under 
**  the  rule  of  Sultan  Tehemten,  Malik   of  Hortnuz,  who  is  orthodox.     *    *    There  was 
"still  ahorse  trade  at  Kalhat  in  1617."    •    *     (TraveU  of  Marco  Polo,  CoL  Yule's 
edition,  pp.  381,  282,  Vol.  2.) 

Ibn  Ba^uta  wrote  in  1328.  In  modem  times,  Kalh&t  is  an  insignificant  place,  but 
extensive  ruins  are  traced.  The  Schismatics  alluded  to  by  Ibn  Batutd  were  doubtless 
Ibadhis,  then  the  prevailing  sect  in  'Oman.  The  author  of  the  "  Keshf  ul-Qhummeh" 
mentions  the  rule  of  Malik  of  Hormuz  as  will  be  seen.  In  modem  times  scarcely  any 
horses  are  produced  in  'Oman,  except  for  the  Sultan's  private  stable. 

*•  (p.  113.)  El-Jowf.  A  term  which  was  applied  to  the  central  valley  region  from 
<OmRn  proper  to  el-Dhahireh.  Mr.  Badger  identifies  el-Jow  and  el-Jowf,  but  this  is 
erroneous. 
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^  f  (p.  114.)  The  acooont  of  the  battle  has  been  abridged  in  trenfllating. 

^  *  (p.  115.)  Aqueducts.  In  the  Arabic  "  felqj."  .  They  are  subterraneons  artificial 
channels,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  "  Kan&ts"  or/'  K&rizes"  of  Persia  and  neighbooring 
ooontries.  Probably  the  system  was  introduced  into  'Om&n  by  Persians. 

*9  (p.  11&)  The  families  here  enumerated  are  all  Azdite,  and  the  pedigrees  are 
correctly  giren.  The  mention  of  'Annan-bin  'Amr-bin  el-Azd  amongst  the  contemporaries 
of  Hilik-bin  Fahm  must  be  an  anachromsm,  the  former  personage  having  been  in  the 
10th  line  of  descent  only  from  ^ht^.  The  Tahmadi  family  of  *Om&n  derive,  I  take 
it»  from  el-Yahmad-bin  Hommi.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  so  many  famous 
Yemenite  fiimHies  settled  in  'Omin«  as  stated  by  the  author. 

s  o  (p.  116.)  The  el-Azd  named  it  'Om&n,  &c.  The  name  is  also  by  some  asserted  to 
he  derived  firom  a  son  of  ^ah(&n,  named  'Omin.  According  to  this  version,  when 
Ya'rub-bin  Kahtan  established  the  Yemenite  Empire,  he  conferred  the  government  of  two 
Ptovinces  on  his  brothers  'Omin  and  Hadhramowtt  and  the  Provinces  were  thereafter 
80  named.     These  two'personages  are,  however,  usually  thought  mythical. 

The  coimtiy  might  have  been  named  by  Arabians  from  the  root  ^j^  <Om£n,  which 
has  a  sense  of  tarrying'or  abiding. 

>  ^  (p.  116.)  The  Persians  called  it  '  Maziin.'  This  statement  is  borne  out  by  other 
authorities. 

>  i  (p.  116.)  Samah-btn  Loweij. 

This  name  may  be  noted  as  the  first  mentioned  of  the  Ishmailite  branch.  S£mah  be- 
bnged  to  the  fiimous  l^oreysh  family  and  was  of  the  14th  generation  from  <Adn6n.  The 
following  notice  of  him  is  translated  from  Dr.  WUstenfeld's  Index.  "  Sama-bin  Loweij 
"  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  his  brother  'Amir  abandoned  the  '  Heimath'  and  journeyed 
"  towards  'Oman.  In  Jowf  el-Hamila  his  camel  fell  over  an  'Arfaja  tree  (a  thorny  shrub), 
"  in  which  a  snake  had  concealed  itself.  The  snake  struck  at  his  leg  and  bit  him  so  that 
"  he  died.  His  descendants  who  were  called  after  his  mother  "  Beni-N^jiya,'*  dwelt  in 
"  'Oman  in  the  hamlet  of  el-Towim."  A  portion  ultimately  settied  themselves  in  Basra, 
where  the  Quarter  Sdma  is  named  after  him. 

•  s  (p.  116. )  £l-Jow  u  the  name  of  the  district  immediately  surrounding  Bcreymf. 

SA  (p.  116.)  As  Asd-bin  'Imran  was  Azdite,  this  was  an  intermarriage  between  the 

great  rival  stocks. 

<  s  (p.  116.)  El'Sirr.  This  name  has  been  variously  applied.  Sometimes  it  has 
designated  the  Western  coastline  of  'Oman.  As  here  used,  its  site  was  apparentiy  some- 
where between  Bereymi  and  the  modem  Abd-Dhebf. 

>A  (p.  116.)  Bend-H6&heh.    There  is  a  strong  clan  so  called  now  in  'Om&n. 

» 1  (p.  116.)  Niz6r.    From  Nizir-bin  Ma'add-bin  'AdniLn. 

1 8  (p.  116.)  Malik-bin  Zoheir.  This  person  was  not  of  the  Azdite  stock,  but  was 
of  the  tribe  el-Tanukh  whom  he  led  ftom  Nejd  to  el-Hir&  in  'Wk. 

t«  (p  117)  "The  historian  Hamza  relates  that  Malik-bin  Fahm  was  accidentally  slain 
*'by  his  son  Suleimah,  who  thereupon  fled  into  'Oman,  where  he  left  a  hu-ge  progeny, 
"which  existed  a  long  time  after  the  rise  of  Isl&m."  Imams  and  Seyyids  of  'Oman,  Intro., 

p.  VII. 

Also  "  Solimah-bin  M£lik  shot  his  father  by  accident  in  the  darkness,  who  had 
himself  instructed  him  in,  the  use  of  the  bow."  Beiske,  Hist.  Arah^  p,  12.  [Register 
zu  den  genealogischen  Tabellen,  Dr.  Wustenfeld,  p.  408]. 

The  Arabic  couplet  is  a  favorite  quotation  in  allusion  to  ingratitude— 

**  I  taught  him  archery  day  by  day :  when  his  arm  grew  strong,  he  shot  me." 

10  (p.  117.)  His  adventures  are  omitted  in  translation. 
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»  »  (p.  118.)  El-Mustatir  meaning  "the  wary."  The  descendants  of  this  el-JnlandS, 
who  was  an  Azdite,  appear  to  hare  assumed  the  name  Benii- Jnlanda.  It  is  said  that 
each  one  who  became  king  in  'Om&n,  took  the  name  of  Jolandi. 

[Vide  Imilms  and  Sejyids  of  'Chn&n,  p.  7]. 

St  (p.  118.)  The  commencement  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  was  A.  D.  22Q;  it 
tenninated  with  the  Mohammedan  conquest. 

>s  (p.  118).  This  Book  serves  as  an  introdnction  to  the  subsequent  narratiTe. 
The  author  must  have  been  at  considerable  pains  to  collect  his  materials  judging  from  the 
paucity  of  books  now  in  *Omin.  The  more  ancient  Arab  historical  works  are  chiefly 
accounts  of  famous  tribes  or  families,  and  the  firenealogies  of  important  personages  are  very 
minutely  traced.  The  science  of  genealogy  was  highly  elaborate.  There  were  ten  reoog^ 
uized  gradations  of  communities,  ftova.  the  "  people"  as  a  whole  down  to  the  "  family"  of 
less  than  ten  persons.  The  terms  used  to  describe  thoAs  various  classes  are  analogous  to  our 
words,  "race,"  "  nation,"*  « tribe,"  **  clan,"  "  kin,"  « family."  But  the  shades  of  gradation 
are  more  minutely  given  in  Arabic  than  English  can  describe.  The  term  "  Kabileh," 
Answering  to  our  **  tribei"  or  "  clan"  was  fburth  in  the  Arab  classification.  In  modem 
times  Arabs  have  ceased  to  preserve  their  pedigrees,  and  in  'Om&n  the  people  know  Uttle 
t)f  their  origin« 

Summarized,  the  events  related  in  this  book  are  as  follows.  Yemenite  Arabs  chiefly 
Azdite  arrive  in  Omdn  and  drive  out  the  Persians,  who  were  previously  in  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  province.  Thenceforward,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  Azdites  were 
wAe  masters  and  their  chiefs  ruled  supreme.  Later,  however,  the  Persians  regained  a 
footing',  and  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Mohammedanism,  a  Persian  deputy  was 
residing  in  'Om&n,  and  was  subsequentiy  expelled  by  the  Azdite  tribes  under  the 
descendants  of  el- JulandH. 

'Om&n  and  Bahrain  were  included  in  the  conquests  of  the  Persian  Monarch  Ehosrfi 
Purwiz  at  the  end  of  the  6th  eentuiy. 

Notes  to  Book  II, 


n 


*  (p.  118.)  Book  or  Chapter  83  of  the  •*  Keshf  ul-Ghumm^h.' 
'  (p.  118.)  The  subjugation  of  'Oman  by  the  Persians  in  the  time  of  the  Juland^itea 

appears  to  have  been  only  temporary  or  partial,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Mohammedan  Era  the  Julandnites  'Abd  and  Jeifar  were  undoubtedly  in  power.  When 
the  remnant  of  the  Persians  were  expelled,  'Om^in  did  not,  however,  become  an  independent 
kingdom.  Its  princes  embraced  the  religion  of  Islam  in  the  time  of  Mohammed,  whose 
paramount  authority  they  acknowledged.  Thenceforward  until  about  751  A.  D.,  Oman 
was  nominally  under  the  Ehalifehs  and  immediately  controlled  by  the  governors  of  'M^ 
Before  the  success  of  Mohammed  in  Oman  it  is  mentioned  that  one  Abu-Basf  r-bin 
Asid  or  Otbi  had  retired  to  the  coast  of  Oman  [sif  el-bahr],  and  collected  round  him 
there  those  who  in  Mekka  had  embraced  the  new  Faith,  but  they  were  unable  to  mn-mi-^^in 
themselves,  and  their  numbers  gradually  decreased  to  62  or  70.     [Nawiwf .] 

*  (p.  118.)  Dabi.  There  is  a  small  town  now  named  Dibba,  north  of  Sohir.  There 
appears  to  have  been  also  a  place  named  Daba  between  Bahrain  and  Om&n,  where  el- 
Atil^-bin  d-Asd  settied  after  the  emigration  from  Mi&reb.  Hence  the  fiEunily  called  Azd- 
Dabd.    [Wtistenfeld,  Index.] 

^  (p.  119.)  Abd-Bekr  succeeded  Mohammed,  and  was  Khalifeh  from  A.  D.  632  to 
634.  On  his  accession  rebellions  occurred  in  several  provinces,  Oman  amongst  the  number. 
An  expedition  was  despatched  to  Oman  and  Yemen  under  *Ikrimah-bin  Abd-Jahl,  who 
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aaauted  by  tiie  Jolandiites  'Abd  and  Jeiikr  and  other  Azdites,  sueceeded  ia  quelling  the 
rebdlion.  In  a  great  4)attle  fought  at  Daba  {vide  note  3),  ten  thousand  rebels  fell,  and 
nany  were  carried  into  d^tivity.  It  is  stated  that  'Othman-bin  Abul-Asi  was  appointed 
gOTemor  of  *Olniui  and  el-Bahnun  by  Aba-Bekr,  and  that  he  defeated  and  slew  a  Persian 
commander  named  Zohr6k  at  Toww%j.  In  Mr.  Badger's  Introduction  to  the  'Imibns  and 
Saj}-ids  of  *Onian/  when  these  events  are  summarizedy  it  is  stated,  that  'Othm&n  was 
^pointed  by  *Oniar  (the  successor  of  AbcUBekr).  For  incidental  notices  of  the  history 
of  'Oman  at  this  period  many  Arabian  authors  may  be  consulted^  amengst  them  Naw&wi» . 
IbnSaU  Ibn-Koteiba,  Beladzorf,  Abu-J&<&r's  Tarikh-el  Muluk. 

*  0[>.  119.)  The  Nizariyeh  as  opposed  to  the  Yemenites.    For  explanation  of  the- 
term  vida  Note^^  «i[»Book  I. 

*  (p.  120.)  The  Deeert  Country i  It  may  also  be  read  "within  three  days'  march" 
of  "  el-Bal^'ah.'*  The  latter  word*  however,  means  waste,  uninhabited  land.  Probably 
tile  country  west  of  Beieymi  is  meant. 

'  (p.  120.)  Maska(.  In  this  part  of  the  "  Eeshf  ul-0hummeh"  the  name  is  spelt 
toi><o,  whilst  in  later  books  it  is  spelt  jiL>^  (maskad). 

*  (B<  120.)  Julfar.  The  Persian  name  for  the  town  on  the  site  of 'the  modem  lUs- 
al-Eheimah. 

*  (p.  120.)  Zeaj.  The  inhabitants  of  the  East  African  Coast  Mr.  Badger  thinks  thia 
the  most  reliable  record  w«  possess  of  the  first  emigration  of  Arabs  of  'Oman  to  the  east 
toast  of  Africa. 

»o  (p.  121.)  This  appeintment  of  a  native  of  *Ofain.  to  the  governorship  appears  to^ 
have  led  to  the  assertion  of  independence  soon  after. 

s  ^  (p.  121 )  The  Ib^Mlhiyeh.  This  is  the  first  mention  of  the  remarkable  lUulhi  sect> . 
which  has  firom>this  time  forward  exercised,  so  powerful  an  influence  in  'Om&n,  and  which 
Hipears  already  at  this  early  period  to  have  become  predominant  there.  The  sect  takes 
its  name  from.  'AbduUah-bin  Ibadh«  who  flourished  according  to  the  author  of  the  "  Keshf- 
ql^hnmmeh"  about  A.  D.  686-705,  but^  acconUng  to  the  other  works  quoted  by  Badger,. 
1  D.  741-749.  The  sect  is  undoubtedly  an  off-shoot  of  the  Kh^jite  schism.  In  the 
jear  657  A.  D.,  a  large  number  of  the  Caliph  'Ali's  followers  revolted  firom  hin^  and  these 
ncaved  the  appeUation  of  **  Khaw&rij/'  i.  e.  schismatics,  or  heretics,  who  went  forth  from. 
^  true  fittth.  In  the  following  year,  the  Kharijites  to  the  number  of  4000  were  at- 
tacked and  cut  to  pieces  by  'Alk  Nine  only  escaped^  of  whom  two  reached /Omiui,  where 
they  became  apparently  successful  propagandists  of  the  Kh^rijite  doctrines,  the  most  im- 
portant perhi^  of  which  consisted  in  the  positive  rejection  of  the  Caliphs  or  Imams 
"Othman  and  'AU»  and  the  assertion,  of  the  right  to  elect  and  depose  their  Imams.  In 
this  and  other  fhndamental  points  'Abdullah-bin  Ibidh  simply  followed  the  Kharijites.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  people  of  *Oman  were  imbued  with  these  views  before  the  time  of 
*Abdallah-biu  Ibftdh,  and  were  thus  prepared  beforehand  to  accept  his  teaching.  In  what 
■annsr  the  Utter  waa  propagated  does  not  appear.  The  Ib&dhi  doctrine  as  ta  the  Imams 
nay  be  roughly  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Sunnites  and  Shi'ahs  as  follows  : 

1.  SwutUes  accept  the  four  successors  of  the  prophet  as  true  KhaUfehs,  or  Iml^ms, 
ndthegeneraUyacknowledgedrepresentativesknownto  the  present  day,  when  they  re- 
oogoize  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  as  head  of  the  orthodox. 

2.  9k('ah9  absolutely  reject  all  claims  to  the  Imdmate  other  than  those  of  <AU  and 
bb  descendants.     At  the  present  time  they  acknowledge  no  visible  Imam. 

3»  Ibddhie  reject  'Othman  and  'AH  and  curse  them  as  infidels.  They  assert  the 
liglit  of  true  believing  Muslims  (themselves  that  is)  to  elect  their  Imams,  and  to  depose 
them  for  tnuugressions.    The  persons  successively  elected  to  their  Imdms  bjy  the  Ibadhis 
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have  also  usually  been  temporal  rulers  in  Omin.  They  were  styled  "  Imfim  of  the 
Musalmans/'  not  "  Im&m  of  'Omin."  It  is  to  her  noted  that  it  is  not  considered  indispens- 
able by  the  Ibidhfs  to  have  an  Im&m  at  aD.  An  account  of  the  sect  is  given  by  Mr. 
Badger  in  his  work  "Imams  and  Seyyids  of  'OmiLn/'  The  "  Eeshf  ul-Ghummeh'*  also 
supplies  some  information  about  it,  which  has  been  submitted  to  Qovemment  in  a  pre- 
vious paper,  regarding  which  tfide  Proceedings,  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  for  January, 
1873,  pp.  2  to  10.  In  the  same  wotIl  may  be  found  some  of  the  corxespondeuce  of  'Abdul- 
lah-bin Ibadh. 

1*  (p.  121.)  The  first  of  the  Im£ms  probably. 

>'  (p.  121.)  Musahn&ns,  i.  e,  Ib&dhfs. 

^  ^  f  p.  122.)  You  are  my  Imim,  g^  before  (amion}  me. 

^'^  (p.  123.)  For  meaning  of  el-Shlirf,  see  Note  13  to  Book  III. 

^«  (p.  123.)  WadL  Hatt&  is  a  vaUey  north-west  of  Sohir. 

*^  (p.  124.)  Bowarih.    According  to  Mr.  Badger,  *'Bowdrij,"  or  war- vessels. 

'  ^  (p.  124.)  Eastern  districts,  or  el-Shar^piyeh.  Similarly,  the  western  part  of  'Omfo 
is  occasionally  distinguished  as  el-Qharbiyeh,"  or  el-Gharb."  The  divisions  of  the  whole 
Province  commonly  used  by  the  people  of  'Omin  are,  1,  ** *Omdn  proper**  limited  to  the 
central  region.  2,  "  elSharkfyeh,**  eastern  districts,  including  Ja'ldn.  3,  el-Bd^ineh,  the 
plain  situated  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  north  of  Maskat.  4,  SUDhdhirek 
including  el-Jow,  the  tract  beyond  the  hills  extending  from  'Oman  to  el-Bereymi.  5,  e^ 
8hemdly  the  north  and  west.  6,  lastly  there  are  the  hill  tracts  and  Wadis  not  comprised 
in  any  of  the  preceding  divisions.  The  former  between  el-Ba^eh  and  el-Dh&hireh  arc 
called  in  plural  el-huj^r,  sing.  hcjer-el-Ba^eh,  hejer-cl-Dhahireh.  Each  Wadi  has  its 
distinctive  name,  sometimes  taken  from  the  tribe  inhabiting  it. 

*®  (p.  125.)  Accordingly  his  reign  commenced  A.  D.  808. 

'®  (p.  126.)  He  retained  the  spiritual  office  whilst  deprivwl  of  the  temporal  power. 

s  >  (p.  126.)  Mahrah  appears  from  this  to  have  acknowledged  the  Im&m  Mnbenn^ 
but  the  authority  of  the  'Oman  rulers  over  that  district  must  haTe  been  very  precarious. 

s>  (p.  128.)  Farlj^  is  a  village  a  few  miles  south  of  Kezwi. 

Notes  to  Book  III. 

»  (p.  129.)  Izkf,  or  Azka,  now  vnlgarly  named  Zikki. 

*  (p.  129.)  El-Niz4r.  At  Zikki  there  are  two  resident  fiunilies  or  tribes  representing 
the  great  rival  branchefr.  Tliese  flamilies  are  still  called  Yemen  and  Nizir.  The  attack 
here  described  would  at  the  present  day  be  called  an  attaek  by  the  Ghafixis  upon  the 
Hinawis. 

"  (p.  129.)  El-Madharfyeh,  a  term  synonymous  with  Niziirlyeh,  being  derived  from 
Madhar-bin  Nizar-biu  Ma'ad-bin  'Adnan. 

*  (p.  129.)  El'HaddiLn.  That  is  in  the  mountains  between  el'B&tineh  and  el- 
Dhihireh. 

*  (p.  129  )  El-Jow.    The  district  about  the  modem  el-Bereymf. 

*  (p.  129.)  Sohib  was  and  still  is  one  of  the  towns  where  the  ImiUn  could  perform 
Friday's  divine  service. 

»  (p.  130.)  Bend-Hin6h.  The  name  of  this  clan  became  celebrated  in  'Oman,  and 
gave  itn  name  to  the  whole  Yemenite  party  in  later  times.  Badger  refers  the  origin  of 
this  tribe  to  Hana  or  Hina-bin  «Amr-bin  el-Ghauth-bin  Tid-bin  'Odad,  a  descendant  of 
Kahlan.  According  to  this  genealogy,  the  Benu  Hinah,  though  IKaht^nite  and  Yemenite, 
were  not  of  the  Azdite  stock.    I  am  inclined  to  think  the  forefather  of  the  Hinli  tribe  of 
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^Omin  is  to  be  sought  amongst  the  descendants  of  el-Azd.  Amongst  the  immediate 
progeny  of  el-Azd,  we  find  the  name  el-Hinw,  and  in  the  next  generation  el-Haun.  AgaiD, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Malik-bin  Fahm  was  named  Honaa,  or  Honat,  or  perhaps  Hin^.  There 
k  on  other  groonds  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  fienii-Hinah  are  an  Azdite  clan. 

"  (p  130.)  Mohammed-bin  Ndr.  This  name  is  still  a  by-word  in  'Oman.  From  the 
detestation  in  which  this  person  was  held,  he  was  dabbed  Mohammed-bin  "  Bur,"  instead 
of  "  Niuv"  the  former  word  bearing  an  evD  sig^fication. 

*  (p.  130.)  The  Caliph  el-Mo'tadhid-billah  reigned  from  A.  D.  892  to  902. 
*^  (p.  130.)  Himyarite,  another  term  for  the  Yemenites,  &c. 

" "  (p.  131.)  KoWb,  Chap.  XIII. 

' '  (p.  132.)  The  Mihr&b  is  the  place  in  a  mosque  where  the  priest  pr^ys  with  his 
&ce  towards  Mecca. 

''  (p.  132.)  As  a  "  Shirf"  Imim.  This  means  that  the  Im£m  had  vowed  on 
tsenming  office  to  sacrifice  life  rather  than  yield  or  fly  in  battle  with  the  enemies  of  the 
Faith.    Those  not  so  bound  were  termed  Dafi'i  Imdms.     Vide  note  28  to  Book  IV. 

'  *  (p.  133.)  As  a  D£fi*$.    See  preceding  note. 

' '  (p.  133.)  Snl^  of  Baghdad,  i.  e.  the  Caliph.  The  Ib^Ulhis  would  grudge  him  the 
title  of  CaUph. 

'*  (p.  133.)  The  Kar^mitah,  or  Earmatians,  a  sect  very  inimical  to  the  Mohara> 
medans.  They  turned  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  into  allegory.  They  caused  great  disturb- 
anoe,  and  under  Abii-Dh&hir  took  Mecca  {vide  Sale's  Koran,  p.  130). 

^^  (p.  133.)  Abii  Sa'id.  De  Sacy  styles  him  "  Abou-SaSd  Hasan,  flls  de  Behrant, 
iomomm^  Dj^nabi,  parce  qu'il  ^tait  de  Djenaba."  Abulfeda  says»  Junnabah  (or,  as  Ibn 
Khallikan  writes  it,  Jannilbah),  is  a  small  town  of  el-Bahrein,  from  whence  sprang 
Abu-Sa'ld  el-Junnaby,  the  libertine,  the  Karmuty,  who  attacked  the  Hijj  and  l^illed 
many  of  them.    Imams  and  Seyyids  of 'Oman,  p.  28,  note  1. 

*®  (p.  133.)  Probably  the  creditors  would  object  to  his  devoting  himself  to  death 
until  their  chums  were  satisfied. 

Notes  to  Book  IV. 

1  (p.  134.)  Mr.  Badger^s  author,  Salil-bin  Razi^,  has  the  following  statement  here — 
"Ibn  Kaitar  says  :  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  date  when  allegiance  was  given  to 
liim  [Said-bin  'Abdullah],  nor  how  long  he  retained  the  Imamate."  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  who  Ibn  Kaisar  is,  but  Salil-bln  Razil^'s  quotations  appear  to  be  from  the 
"  Keshf  ul-Ghummeh."  I  once  questioned  Salil-bin  Razik  concerning  the  authorship  of 
the  *'  Keshful-Qhummeh,"  but  he  was  then  very  feeble  from  age^  and  could  not  inform 
me. 

'  (p.  134.)  Vide  note  18,  Book  III.  Mr.  Badger  has  in  his  work—"  This  appoint- 
ment also  was  made  in  spite  of  much  opposition." 

'  (p.  134.)  That  is,  the  Ibadhi  faith. 

^  (p.  136.)  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  make  the  preceding  accoimt  more  dear,  the  original 
is  very  obscure. 

'  (p.  136.)  Saluted  him  as  Imim.  That  is,  recognized  the  fact  of  his  election  without 
positively  swearing  fealty. 

*  (p.  136.)  Sada^t,  voluntary  poor-rate. 

'  (p.  137.)  As  Sultan.  The  term  means  probably  as  temporal  ruler,  and  was  not 
used  as  a  title.    That  of  Imam  would  include  the  other. 

^  (p.  137.)  What  follows  is  inconsistent  with  the  previous  statements,  but  such  iucou- 
listencies  abound  in  most  Arabic  writings. 
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'  fp.  187.)  The  quotation  is  from  a  religiouB  work.  It  is  one  of  the  verses  alleged 
by  the  Shi'ahs  to  have  been  abstracted  from  the  original  ^oHui  and  suppressed.  They 
take  it  to  point  to  the  of^resson  of  'AC  and  his  descendants^ 

X  0  (p.  138.)  Kadam.    Between  Bahlii  and  el-Homri. 

«  1  (p.  188.)  W&di  el-Nakbr.    About  2  hoivs  west  of  eT-HomdE. 

» »  (p.  138.)  Ta^yeh. 

xs  (p  139.)  The  history  of  this  period  is  oonfiised  and  defective,  probably  became 
iho  standard  Arabian  works  contain  no  accounts  of  this  portion  of  'Oman  history.  Hence* 
forward  the  Caliphs  seem  to  haive  lost  their  hold  on  'Om&n. 

>  ^  (p.  140.)  The  dates  acre  eonftned  and  unreliable^  and  several  of  the  Imams  ar^  as 
will  be  observed,  introduced  oat  of  th^  chronological  order. 

*  '^  (p.  140.)  The  year  is  not  stated. 

16  (p.  140.)  That  iSk  from  Mdiammed-bin  Khanbash  to  MaEk-bin  el-Hawarl^  front 
A.  D.  1162  to  A.  D.  140& 

>  f  (p.  140.)  The  government  of  at  least  a  portion  of  'Omfin  had  fallen  after  the  time 
of  Mohammed'bin  Khanbash  into  the  hands  of  the  Benu-Nebhan^  who  were  descended 
from  another  stock  than  the  Azdites,  thoug^h  also  ^lahtanito.  Their  progenitor  appears 
to  have  been  Nebh&n-bin  'Amr-bin  el-Ohautb-bin  1^*  The  Princes  of  this  fiunily  weie 
never  elected  to  the  religious  office  of  Imam,  but  were  called  "  M^iks,"  or  Lords.  They 
were  strongest  in  el'Dhihireh,  and  probably  none  of  them  reigned  supreme  over  entire 
■Omin.  Their  power  lasted  more  or  less  to  A.  D.  1617,  or  for  nearly  600  years.  At  the 
present  day,  no  clan  of  'Omdn  is  poorer  or  more  despised  than  the  Ncb£heneh. 

s  6  (p.  140.)  At  that  period  Ab6ka  Khan,  son  of  Hul^  Kh£n,  was  monarch  of  Persia. 

1 0   (p.  140.)  ^alhat,  vide  note  5,  Book  I. 

«o  (p.  141.)  Dhafar.  Marco  Polo  says  of  D9iafiir— "  Ihifar  is  a  great  and  noble  and 
"  fine  city.  •  •  *  The  people  are  Saracens  and  have  a  Count  for  their  chief  who  is 
*' subject  to  t^e  Soldan  of  Aden  •  *  •  Much  white  incense  is  produced  here,  and  I 
"  will  tell  you  how  it  grows.  The  trees  are  like  small  fir  trees;  these  are  notdied  with 
"a  knife  in  several  places,  and  from  these  notches  the  incense  is  exuded.  Sometimes 
"  also  it  flows  from  the  tree  without  any  notch ;  this  is  by  reason  of  the  great  heat  of  the 
*'  sun  there.  *  •  •  This  Dhaiifu*  is  supposed  to  be  the  Sephar  of  Oenesis,  x.  30.*' 
[Colonel  Yule's  Marco  Polo,  pp.  379-80,  Vol.  IL] 

•  *  (p.  141.)  Dinar.    A  gold  coin  weighing  71i  barley-corns  [Lane]. 

**    (p.  141.)  Owlad  el-Beis,  or  the  Biayeseh,  a  tribe  inhabiting  a  district  west  orSoh&F. 

«•  (p.  141.)  The  Malik  or  Lord. 

'^  (p.  141.)  Seyyid  This  term,  here  occurring  for  the  first  time,  means  Prince  or 
Lord  or  Master  or  Noble.  In  'Oman  it  is  prefixed  to  noble  names  as  a ''handle."  At 
the  present  time,  t^e  Ruler  of  'Omin  is  styled  the  Seyyid  "  par  excellence/' 

«*  (p.  141.)  See  note  17. 

'*  (p.  141.)  According  to  Badger,  an  Azdite. 

"  (p.  141.)  According  to   Badger,  also  an  Azdite  of  the  el-Yahmad. 

'B  (p.  141.)  The  term  employed  is  el-Shur&t,  which  was  applied  to  the  Kharijite 
schismatics,  because  they  said,  "  We  have  sold  oursdhres  in  obedience  to  Qod  for  Paradise^ 
when  we  separated  ourselves  from  the  erring  Imams."     [Lane*s  Lex.,  Art.  <<v^  ].    The 

singular  "  Shari, '  we  have  seen  applied  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  the  Imfims,  vide  note  13  to 
Book  III. 

>^  (p.  142.)  The  priest  el-Khaleyli,  the  Imam  'Azz£n*8  Samuel  in  later  days,  when 
wishing  to  pei-petratc  a  similar  spoliation,  appealed  to  this  period  of  'Oman  history  as 
precedent  and  justification. 
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•0  (pw  142.)  Kor£n,  Chap.  11. 

s  I  (p.  143.)  At  Nezwi. 

**  (p.  143.)  It  mast  haTo  been  daring  the  reign  of  Mohftmmcd-bin  Ism^'il  that  the 
Portagaew  under  AUbnao  di  Albaquerque  captured  the  sea-port  towns  of  'Om^n.  Maska^ 
ms  tidkren  in  A.D.  1606b  There  is  no  mention  of  the  advent  of  the  Portagaese  in  "  Eeshf 
vI-Qhommeh  " 

••  (p.  143.)  "  Zek&t"  and  **  Sada^af '  are  both  terms  denoting  religions  alms.  The 
fermer  however  is  obligatory. 

'^  (p.  144.)  Jeziyah,  or  capitation  tax. 

"  (p.  144.)  The  sentiments  are  in  accordance  with  modem  enlightenment.  In  the 
Ssst,  under  native  rulers,  such  principles  are  seldom  acted  on.  # 

'•  (p.  144.)  Ehsrij,  or  land  tax. 

Notes  to  Book  V. 

&  (p.  144.)  Ma^lnat.    So  in  the  original,  but  generally  spelt  Mai^niyat. 
*  (p.  14&.)  Mohsin 


Sullln 


Suhin  Fellah 


III       II 

Ihaflkr  Tahv&i  Sultan  <Arr<r        Mak] 


bh&n 


Hudhaflkr  Ta^y&i  Sultan  <Arr<r        Makhzum     Nel 

I  (Prince  of        (Yan]|^al) 

I  Dhahireh) 

Suleimin 

>  (p.  146 )  Or  BiUd-Seyt 

*  (p.  146.)  The  narrative  is  very  involved. 

'  (p.  146.)  Amir.  The  term  was  employed  in  'Omiln  in  some  cases  to  denote  the 
diief  of  a  pont'erful  clan. 

*  (p.  148.)  The  dana  of  *Omin,  when  "  on  the  war  path,"  march  with  drums 
^ttting  and  banners  flying. 

'  (p.  149.)  The  original  is  vezy  obscure. 

*  (p.  151.)  Doubtless  a  Portuguese  vessel.  The  author  seems  to  avoid  mention  of 
tile  oonquestB  of  the  Portuguese  in  'Omin  as  much  as  possible.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  at  this  period  the  Portuguese  had  not  possession  of  Sohiir« 

4 

Notes  to  Book  VI. 

»  (p.  154.)  •'  The  true  sect,"  *.  e,  Ibidhi. 

*  (p.  154.)  Any  one  ^o  has  had  much  to  do  with  'Omin  politics  must  allow 
tiiat  there  are  several  true  points  in  this  description  of  the  native  character. 

■(p.  155.)  "Bedd"    and   "Hadhr."     The   Bedu,   or  Bedouins,   are  the  pastoral 

Anba  inhabiting  the  great  plains,  and  partly  nomadic.    The  Hadhr  are  the  dwellers  in 

'owns  and  villages  and  cultivated  lands,  the  fixed,  working,  or  agricultural  population. 

^  Bedfi  exercise  much  influence  in  'Omin. 

^  (p.  155.)  N&ir-bin  Murshid  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Imiim  of  the  Ya*rabi 
fiunilj. 
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'  (p.  155.)  Now  called  Al-bu-Safd.    ThQ  family  of  the  pi^sent  Seyyids. 

*  (p.  166.)  The  Benu-Riyim  inhabit  the  Green  Mountains,  "  Jebel  el-Akhdhar." 
Mr.  Badger  considers  them  of  Mahrah  origin.  At  present  they  belong  to  the  GhifiH 
division. 

'  (p.  157.)  Mr.  Badger  says— "The  Benii  HiUl  I  take  to  be  descendants  of 
Hiltip  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Amir-bin  Sa'asa^h  (bom  about  A.  D.  881),  a  descendant  of 
Ma'add  and  Adnin,  &c,'*  (Im&ms  and  Seyyids  of  'Om&n.) 

"  (p.  167.)  'Ibrf  or  'Obil.  A  town  in  el-Dhahireh,  which  was  visited  by  Wellsted, 
and  where  he  had  a  bad  reception.  There  is  also  a  tribe  or  clan,  named  el-'Ibri(n.  Whe- 
ther the  clan  takes  its  name  from  the  place  or  vice  versd,  I  cannot  say.  The  root  of  the 
name  i^  the  same  as  that  of  Heber,  from  which  '*  Hebrew."  The  signification  ia  *'  on 
the  other  side."  The  Latin  fbrm  of  the  same  word  is  Iber  (Iberes,  Iberian),  equivalent  to 
trans-ultra,  &c.    (Types  of  Mankind.) 

*  (p.  159.)    The  Portuguese. 

«  0  (p.  160.)  £1-Buleh.    The  banyan  tree,  FicfU  Indiea, 
I  &  (p.  160.)  Shi<ahs.     Probably  Persians. 

>  s  (p.  160.)  El-Sir  to  be  distinguished  from  el-Sirr,  was  another  ^name  for  JnlfSr, 
now  Ras  el-Kheimah. 

^  s  (p.  161.)  El-Efrenj,  or  Franks,  meaning  Portuguese,  no  doubt. 

>  ^  (p.  161.)  The  narrative  here  suddenly  terminates,  but  we  may  assume  the 
attack  on  Sohar  fkiled. 

^  <  (p.  161.)  About  20  miles  from  Mas\|:at,  noted  for  its  hot  mineral  springs. 

*  «  (p.  162.)  El-Ahsa.    A  district  of  Nejd,  called  vulgarly  Lahsl 

>  f  (p.  162.)  Benti-L^.  The  "  Bend-Lfim"  are  a  branch  of  the  great  Tai  tribe,  and 
therefore  of  ^aht&nic  origin  through  EahUn;  fbr  Lam,  bom  about  A.  D.  470,  was  the 
descendant  of  T^^,  the  descendant  of 'Odid,  the  descendant  of  Eahlihi  (Badger's  Seyyids 
of  'Oman,  p.  67  note).  Until  subjugated  by  the  Wahhab£s,  the  Benu-Khilid  were  the  most 
prominent  tribe  on  the  Arabian  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf.    (Ibid.) 

>  •  (p.  163.)     The  term  used  is  el-Shurat,  vide  note  28,  Book  lY. 

>  9  (p.  164.)  In  Badger's  work,  the  date  is  A.  H.  1069,  or  A.  D.  1649. 

'®  (p.  164.)  No  details  of  the  capture  of  Maska^  are  given«  but  Mr.  Badger's  author 
has  a  long  and  detailed  account  of  the  matter,  derived  apparently  from  the  popular 
legends.  One  story  current  is  that  the  Arabs  entered  Masl^a^  in  the  guise  of  peaceful 
peasants,  hiding  their  arms  in  bundles  of  fire  wood,  and  that  they  took  the  opportunity 
of  the  Portuguese  garrison  being  assembled  without  arms  at  chapel  to  attack  and 
massacre  them.  The  Portuguese  residence,  or  Factory  home,  is  called  by  the  Arabs  cl- 
Jereza  (  ^yiy^y  ^or  Igrezia,  or  church).  Mr.  Badger  has  mistaken  the  word  fbr  Jecirah 
or  **  Island,"  which  it  closely  resembles  in  the  Arabic.  "* 

Sulfin-bin  Seyf  commenced  to  reign  A.  D.   1640,  and  died  on  4th    October» 

1680. 

The  date  of  the  Portuguese  expulsion  is  stated  by  European  authorities  1660  at 
1668.    The  present  work  does  not  enable  us  to  fix  it  more  accurately. 

"  In  anno  1716,  the  Arabian  fleet  [meaning  the  Imam's]  consisted  of  one  ship  of 
"  74  guns,  two  of  60,  one  c^  60,  and  18  small  ships  from  32  to  12  guns  each,  and  some 
**  Trankies,  or  rowing  vessels,  from  4  to  8  guns  each,  with  which  sea-forces  they  keep  all 
**thc  sea  coasts  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Red  Sea.  They  have  often  made 
*'  descents  on  the  Portuguese  Colonies  on  the  coast  of  India,  destroying  their  villages  and 
**  farms,  but  spare  the  churches  for  better  reasons  than  we  can  give  for  plundering  them. 
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'*  Tbey  kill  none  in  oold  blood,  bat  ilse  tbeir  captiTes  donrteonaly.  In  anno  1^95,  they 
**  quarrelled  with  the  Carnatick  Bajah,  a  potent  Princely  lord.  Yet  they  came  with  their 
"  fleet  and  plundered  and  burned  the  towns  of  Barsalore  and  Mangalore,  two  of  the  best 
"  and  richest  towns  on  that  Coast." 

[The  above  is  from  Captain  Alexander  Hamilton's  '  Kew  Account  of  the  East  Indies.' 
He  travelled  firom  1688  to  1723,  and  is  therefore  a  valuable  authority  for  this  period.]. 

'  ^  (p.  165.)  Jezlret  el-Ehadhri:,  or  Pemba. 

Noted  to  Book  Vtl. 

>  (p.  168.)  Body  of  horsemen.  The  term  used  is  *  sarfyeh/  which  means  »  party  of 
from  five  to  three  hundred  or  four  hundred. 

'  (p.  168.)  Sihib  el-'Anbur.  A  title  or  a  nick -name.  '  Anbfir  in  'Onian  sometimes 
means  a  purse. 

*  (p.  169.)  ¥or&n  XXIX,  1,  Sale*tt  ti^nslation, 

*■  (p.  169.)  Benii-Ghdflr.  The  origin  of  the  appellation  of  this  tribe  seems  nnknown, 
but  they  are  undoubtedly  Ishmaelite  or  'Adnilnite,  and  were  therefore  naturally  opposed  to 
the  Yemenites  or  Kahtanites.  As  will  be  seen  ftirther  oii,  under  their  able  and  brave 
chiefy  Mohammed-bin  Nasir,  this  clan  became  I'enowned  and  powerful  in  'Oman.  This 
chief  headed  the  faction  against  their  rivals  the  Yemenites,  who  also  found  a  skilful  and 
courageons  leader  in  Khalf-bin  Mubarik,  the  Dwarf,  chief  of  the  Benii-Hinah.  This  civil 
War  was  one  Of  the  fiercest  recorded  in  the  annals  of  'Om^n,  a  great  number  of  the  clans 
tinging  themselves  under  their  respective  leaders,  declaring  either  for  the  '*  Hinii"  or 
"  GhafiiL"  Those  fiiction  terms  have  survived  to  the  present  day,  and  almost  entirely 
supersede  the  older  classifications,  the  rival  Actions  being  now  termed  el-Hiniwiyeli 
and  el-Ghafiriyeh.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  tindue  pre-eminence  assigned  by 
European  writers  on  'Oman  to  these  two  tribes,  whose  importance  was  accidental 
and  temporary.  For  a  time  the  Ghafiris  gained  the  day,  and  their  chief  became 
Imim,  but  the  Hin^wfs  soon  regained  the  ascendan<iy.  At  present,  the  power  of  the  two 
icctions  ia  tolerably  evenly  balanced,  the  Ghnfiris  preponderating  in  the  West  and  their 
rivals  in  the  East.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  at  the  present  day  the  filet  of  a  cUn  styling 
itself  of  the  Hinawl  or  the  Ghifiri  fiiction  does  not  necessarily  prove  its  origin  to  be 
Kahtinite,  or  Ishmaelite  i  for  several  Yemen  tribes  have  ranged  themselves  with  the  Nejd- 
ites  and  vice  tersd.    This  fact  occasions  additional  difficulty  in  tracing  tribal  genealogies. 

">  (p.  169.)  See  Note  1. 

*  (p.  170.)  The  names  Yemen  and  Nizaif  here  apply  to  rival /aw/ie«  so  called,  not 
toiactions. 

'  (p.  l72,)'Koriin.xni,  12. 

*  (p.  172.)  Birkeh.  This  name  is  sometimes  written  so  and  sometimes  BarkiL  In 
the  KamuB  it  appears  as  "  Birket  el-Rameys." 

*  (p.  172.)  " IHd  not  understand  Ardbui'*  Probably  these  were  some  of  the  people 
inhabiting  the  Buiis  el- Jebel  from  Cape  Mussendom.  Southward  the  inhabitants  of  that  loca* 
lity  differ  in  appearance  from  the  other  Arabs  and  speak  a  different  dialect.  Some*  from  their 
rediUiih  skins  and  light  eyes,  have  conceived  them  to  have  an  admixture  of  European 
blood.  On  examination  their  language  will  probably  be  found  to  be  a  Himyarite  dialect. 
They  may  be  descendants  of  a  Himyarite  people  who  inhabited  *Oman  before  the  inflow  of 
Yemenites  and  others.    They  are  named  el-She^dl^  or  el-Shi|^iyin. 

Cape  Mussendom  has  been  identified  with  "the  promontory  of  the  Asabi"  of 
Ptolemy  (by  Forster),  and  the  Asabi  or  Sabi  with  the  Seba  or  Sebaim  of  Scripture.  In 
Kccordanoe  with  this  theoryi  this  part  of  'Oman  was  originally  the  seat  of  Cushite  ooloniesi 
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in  witness  of  -which  are  adduced  the  names  "  Cdscan"  (Cushan  of  Hebrew  writers), 
[probably  meaning  Khasam]  and  a  littoral  termed  by  Fliny  "  the  shore  of  Ham/'  "  Litns 
Hammenm,"  now  Maham,  (?),  ai^aoent  to  which  is  a  "  Wadi  Ham,"  "  Valley  of  Ham*' 
(Types  of  Mankind).  Again :  **  Ramss,  an  Arab  port,  just  inside  the  Persian  GulF, 
perfectly  answers  to  the  sites  of  Baamah,  catalogued  among  Kushite  personifications 
in  xth  Genesis  {ibid,)** 

^  0  (p.  173.)  About  six  miles  from  Barka. 

^  ^  (p.  174  )  The  prisoners  were  sometimes  placed  in  exposed  situations  during  a 
siege  or  battle  to  slacken  the  enemies'  fire. 

^  *  (p.  176.)   Al-Wahlbeh.    A  numerous,  powerful,  and  warlike  Bedouin   clan   of 
Shar^yeh.  fl,<^«lk 

*  »  (p.  176.)  "  The  Benu-Mendh  and  their  allies**  would  be  more  accurate,  but  at 
this  period  the  term  Hinai  began  to  be  used  in  its  modem  extended  sense. 

^  ^  (p.  177.)  The  el-Harth  is  the  richest  of  the  Hinawi  tribes  of  the  eastern  districts* 
Many  of  this  family  inhabit  Zanzibar. 

»  «  (p.  177.)  El-Na'im.    The  dominant  tribe  of  el-Jow  and  Bereymi. 

^  0  (p.  179.)  Maghribi  meaning  Nejdean. 

^  f  (p.  179.)  Tenuf.    A  town  of  the  Green  Mountain. 

^  ^  (p.  183.)  A  Mohammedi  is  about  three  pence. 

1 9  (p.  183.)  The  election  of  Mohammed-bin  Nasir  to  be  Imam  was  evidently  a 
forced  measure  and  adopted  only  because  of  the  great  power  he  wielded  as  a  warrior  and 
ruler.  His  military  genius  seems  to  have  surpassed  that  of  any  previous  Imam  or 
governor  of  'Oman,  and  he  had  well  nigh  become  by  sheer  talent  and  energy  supreme 
over  all  *Oman. 

The  restless  energy  of  this  Prince  was  imitated,  for  a  time  with  much  success,  by 
the  late  'Azzan  bin^Kais* 
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On  the  Bdrah  BMyas  of  Eastern  Bengal. — By  Da.  James  Wise, 

BMka. 

[With  a  Plate.] 

The  history  of  Bengal  furnishes  little  information  regarding  the 
seTenteen  years  that  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Daud  Shah  in  1576  to  the 
final  conquests  of  Raja  Man  Singh  in  1593.  The  great  military  revolt,  and 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Afghans,  sadly  tried  the  stability  of  the  newly 
established  empire,  and  it  was  only  after  repeated  defeats  that  the  power 
of  the  malcontents  was  broken,  and  the  villages  of  Bengal  were  relieved  from 
the  requisitions  of  the  rival  armies.  In  eastern  and  southern  Bengal  the 
contest  was  most  prolonged,  and  amid  the  swamps  and  rivers  the  Mughul 
troops  were  harassed  by  an  enemy  who  selected  his  own  time  and  place  for 
fighting,  but  who  generally  retreated  carrying  with  him  all  the  boats  on 
the  rivers.  But  besides  these  advantages  the  rebels  were  assisted  by  many 
of  the  great  landholders  of  the  country  and  by  their  troops,  who  were 
inured  to  the  country  and  accustomed  to  overcome  the  physical  difficulties 
which  threw  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  invaders. 

Among  the  vague  traditions  lingering  in  Bengal  is  one,  that  at  the 
period  mentioned  the  whole  of  the  country  was  ruled  by  twelve  great 
princes,  and  hence  Bengal  is  often  spoken  of  by  Hindus  as  the  ^'  Barah 
Bhuya  Mulk."  Who  these  princes  were,  by  whom  they  were  appointed, 
and  to  whom  they  owed  allegiance,  has  never  been  investigated.  The 
following  notes  regarding  five  of  these  governors,  imperfect  though  they 
ue,  will  it  is  to  be  hoped  excite  others,  who  have  the  opportunity,  to  add 

B  B 
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further  particulars  and  complete  what  is  still  wanting  of  the  history  of 
Bengal  previous  to  the  final  conquest  by  the  Muhammadans. 

My  attention   was  first  directed  to  this   subject  by  the  perusal   of  a 
work  which  accidentally  fell  into  my  hands.     It  was  published  at  the  time 
that  the    controversy  regarding  the  Permanent  Settlement   was    raging 
fiercely  among  the  English   officials,  and   one  of  its   chief  objects    was  to 
determine  who  were   the   persons  actually  in   possession  of  the   lands  of 
Bengal  at  the  time  the  country  was   finally  reduced  to  the  authority  of  the 
emperor   Akbar.     Mr.   Kouse*  ascertained  that   at   the   period   referred  to 
Bengal  was  held  by  twelve  "  Bhuyan,"  and  that  five  of  these  ruled  over 
southern   and  eastern   Bengal.     Before   detailing  the  history  of  these  five 
Bhuyas,  as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  trace  it,  the  meaning  of  the  title 
Bhuinhar,  Bliumik,  or  as  the  word  is  used  in  the  vernacular,  Bhuya,  must  be 
explained.   These  terms  literally  mean  a  landholder  or  occupier  of  land.   Mr. 
Rouse  held  that  they  were  synonymous  with  "  krishan/'  a  cultivator.     Mr. 
Shore,  however,  in  his  well  known  minute  of  the  2nd  April,  1788,  says  with 
more   correctness  that  "  bhumik   and  zamindar  are  the  same."f     At  the 
present  day,  however,  Bhumik  or  Bhuya  is  a  common  patronymic  among 
Brahmans,  Baidyas,  and   Kayasths,  and  it  is   occasionally  met   with  as  a 
surname  of  the  despised   Jogi  weavers.     Bhuya  again  is  a  Muhammadan 
title,  and  no  Muhammadan  of  Eastern  Bengsl  is  ever  addressed  ajs  Bhumik. 

In  the  villages  of  the  interior,  Bhumik  is  frequently  employed  as  the 
equivalent  of '  Karta,'  an  agent  or  proprietor.  It  is  also  a  respectful  term  by 
which  to  address  any  landholder.  It  is,  moreover,  used  in  Bikrampiir  by 
servants  to  their  masters,  even  though  they  possess  no  lands. 

Again,    as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  Edja  of 

Kachhar  conferred  the   titles  of  Bara  Bhuya,  Majhold  Bhuya,  and  Chhota 

.  Bhuya   on  any  petty  landholder    (Miraslar)    who   paid  him  a  fee  of  fifty 

rupees.     In  the   census  report  of  1872,  these  Bhdyas,  374  in   number,  are 

returned  as  belonging  to  the  semi-Hinduized  aboriginal  race  of  Bhuiya ! 

The  titles  bestowed  by  the  Dihli  kings  were  mostly  Arabic  or  Persian, 
rarely  Sanskrit.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Bhumik  was  conferred  by  the 
Hindu  princes  of  Gaur,  or  Nadiya,  as  we  know  the  titles  of  Baja  Bai, 
Chaudharl,  and  Manik  were. 

History  affords  us  little  information  regarding  the  landholders  of  Bengal 
before  Akbar's  reign.  About  1541,  however,  we  learn  that  Sher  Shdh  divided 
the  provinces  of  Bengal  among  a  number  of  officers  or  governors,  as  they 
were  variously  called,  independent  of  each  other,  with  Qazi  Fazilat  as  Amir 

•  Dissertation  concerning  the  Landed  Property  of  Bengal,  by  C.  W.  B.  RouM^  EsQ» 
London  1791. 

t  Analysis  of  the  Laws  and  Kogulations,  by  J.  B.  Harington,  Vol.  Ill,  240. 
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or  Amin  to  superintend  the  whole.  Also,  that  Islam  Shah  a  few  years  later 
aboh'shed  all  former  regulations  regarding  jagirs. 

Bearding  the  position  of  the  twelve  Bhujas  towards  the  paramount 
power  we  know  Httle.  From  an  occasional  reference  to  them  by  Muham- 
madan  historians  supplemented  by  tradition,  we  learn  that  they  were  independ- 
ent of  each  other  ;  that  their  rank  and  jurisdiction  were  hereditary ;  that 
they  retained  armed  men  and  war-boats  ;  that  they  remitted  to  the  governor 
the  revenue  of  their  districts ;  and  that  they  yielded  a  general  obedience  to 
the  ruling  monarch  at  Dihli.  In  some  respects  they  were  Jagirdars  and 
Chaklahdars,  but  they  more  closely  resembled  the  Zamind^rs  of  later  times. 
Under  them  were  Chaudharis.  Ralph  Fitch  mentions  that,  when  he  visited 
the  city  of  Sripur  in  1586,  the  Chaudhari,  or  "  King,"  was  in  rebellion  against 
Akbar.  Now,  Sripur  was  within  the  principality  of  Bikrampib:  and  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  residence  of  one  of  the  Bhuyas. 

The  five  Bhuyas,  whose  history  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  ruled  over 
portions  of  the  modem  districts  of  Dhaka,  Maimansingh,  Tiparah,  Bhaluah, 
Baqirganj,  and  Faridpur.  Mr.  Rainey,*  without  giving  any  authority, 
mentions  that  the  Barah  Bhuya  country  extended  to  Ofisa  and  Jisdm,  If 
this  is  proved  to  he  correct,  it  will  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  connection 
between  the  dynasty  of  the  Barah  Bhuyas  of  Asam,  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Buchananf  and  Colonel  Dalton,^  with  the  Barah  Bhuyas  of  Bengal. 
According  to  the  tradition  preserved  hy  the  former  writer,  these  princes 
belonged  to  the  Pi.1  family,  and  were  descended  from  the  Bhungya,  Bhuniya, 
or  Bhuya  race.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  Colonel  Wilford§,  alluding  to 
the  twelve  Bhuyas  of  Bengal,  should  call  them  "  the  twelve  Bhuniyas^ 
Bhattis,  or  principalities." 

The  ^\Q  Bhuyas,  whose  history  is  now  to  be  narrated,  are — 

1.  Fazl  Ghazi  of  Bhowal. 

2.  Chand  R&i  and  Kedar  R4i  of  Bikrampur. 

3.  Lak'han  Minik  of  Bhaluah. 

4.  Elandarpa  Narayana  Bai  of  Chandradip. 

5.  Tsa  Khan,  Masnad  i  'All  of  Khizrpur. 

Of  the  remaining  seven  Bhuyas,  Kaja  Pratapaditya  of  Jessore  was  one, 
and  perhaps  Mukund  Baf  of  Bosnah  was  another. 

I.    Fazl  Gha^zi'  of  Bhowal. 

On  the  north  of  Dhaka,  extending  towards  the  G^o  Hills,  lies  the 
jungly  tract  of  Bhowal.     Its   soil  chiefly   consists  of  red  laterite.     Its 

•  Proc.  A.  S.  B.,  December,  1868. 
t  Eastern  India,  Vol.  II,  612. 
{  Ethnology  of  Bengal,  p.  81. 
§  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XIV. 
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surface  is  traversed  by  numerous  rivers  which  flow  through  a  hilly  and 
generally  barren  country.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Sal  tree  and  of  the  wild 
date  palm ;  and  at  the  present  day  various  Hinduized  tribes,  calling 
themselves  Kochh-Mandai  and  SurajbaDsi,  are  found  settled  in  villages 
throughout  the  forest.  Its  most  northern  portion,  still  known  as  Han- 
Bhowal,  formerly  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Kamrup. 

In  this  tract  are  three  places,  called  Hajabari,  the  residence,  according 
to  local  tradition,  of  three  of  the  Pal  Rajas.  Four  miles  west  of  the 
modern  Kapdsia  Thanah,  is  the  abode  of  Sisu  Pdl ;  at  Shabar,  on  the 
Dbalasari,  is  the  Kot-bari,  or  fort,  still  in  perfect  preservation,  of  Harish- 
chandra  Pal ;  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Turag  river  in  parganah 
falibabad,  are  the  ruins  of  the  Kajabari  of  Jas  P41.  Eegarding  these 
different  rulers  scarcely  any  thing  survives.  At  Dhamrdl,  on  the  western 
border  of  Bhowal  and  near  Shabar,  is  a  very  famous  image  known  as  Jas 
Madhava,  which  tradition  says  was  found  many  centuries  ago  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  abode  of  Jas  Pal.  This  image,  made  of  "  nim"  wood,  painted 
green,  is  Hindu  in  character,  and  according  to  the  priests  represents  Krishna^ 
On  the  head  of  the  god,  who  has  four  arms,  is  a  tall  turretted  crown,  and 
at  each  side  are  two  female  figures.  At  the  Bath-jatra,  a  great  festival  is 
held,  and  the  image  is  dragged  on  a  car  from  the  temple  to  a  house  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  town. 

This  is  the  only  record  that  connects  the  ancient  and  modem  histories 
of  Bhowdl. 

The  next  event  in  the  history  of  Bhowal  belongs  to  the  Bhuya  rule. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  this  and  several  adjoining  pargauahs  were 
administered  by  a  family  known  as  the  Qhazl. 

They  traced  their  descent  from  one  Pahlawan  Shah,  who  lived  nineteen 
generations,  or  570  years,  ago. 

It  is  evident  from  the  traditions  still  lingering  among  the  people  that 
the  first  Muhammadan  conquest  of  Bengal,  to  the  south  and  east  of  Gaur, 
was  accomplished  by  forces  of  armed  fanatics,  who  warred  for  "  the  faith" 
without  any  authority  from  the  court  of  Dihli. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Pahlaw&n  Shah  had 
acquired  great  renown  as  a  leader  of  these  enthusiastic  warriors.  His  son 
Kar-farma  Sahib,*  was  a  very  holy  man.  On  one  occasion,  he  visited 
Dihli,  where  he  performed  a  miraculous  feat  by  uniting  the  two  roofs  of  a 
building,  which  all  the  court  architects  had  failed  to  do.  The  emperor 
sent  for  him,  and  enquired  what  could  be  done  to   serve  him.     He  replied 

*  Mr.  Blochmann  informs  me  that  ha  has  never  met  with  this  title  in  any  Moham- 
madan  author.  I  am  told,  however,  that  in  Calcutta  several  families  of  Sonar  Baniks 
have  the  title  Kath-farm^  and  in  Eastern  Bengal  Kar-kun,  Kar-pardaz,  and  similar  titles 
still  exist. 
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that  money  could  not  be  safely  transported  to  Bengal,  and  was  therefore 
useless  to  him,  but  that  if  his  majesty  would  bestow  on  him  the  parganah 
of  Bhow&l,  his  gratitude  would  be  complete.  At  once  the  grant  was  made 
out,  but  a  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  name  of  the  heir  who  was  to  succeed 
*  hinu  Although  unmarried,  the  saint  informed  the  monarch  that  he, 
Kar-farma  Sahib,  would  have  eighteen  sons  and  daughters  before  he  died, 
and  that  bis  eldest  son  and  heir  would  be  known  as  the  Baf&  Ghazi.  In 
his  name,  therefore,  the  deed  was  drawn  up. 

Kar-farma  Sahib  returned  to  Bhowal,  and  settled  at  Chaura,  near 
Kiliganj  on  the  Lak*hiya,  where  the  family  has  ever  since  resided. 

The  seventh  in  descent  was  Mahtab  Ghazi,  who  succeeded  his  brother 
Bahadur  Ghazi  in  default  of  children.  Either  he  or  his  son  Fazl  Ghazi,* 
was  Bhuya,  when  the  armies  of  Akbar  entered  Bengal. 

According  to  tradition,  the  principality  ruled  over  by  this  family 
consisted  of  the  parganahs  now  called  Chand-Pratap,  then  Chand  Ghazi, 
Talibabadf  or  Tala  Ghazi  ;  and  Bhowal,  or  Ba^i  Ghazi. 

The  present  representatives  of  this  family  possess  several  old  records  ; 
but  their  authenticity  is  doubtful.  The  first  purports  to  be  an  order  from 
Shah  Shuja'  to  "  Madar  ul-Mahamm  Isldm  Khan,"  informing  him  that 
Daulat  Ghazi  was  to  be  recognized  as  heir.  A  second  fixes  the  revenue  to 
be  paid  by  Bhowal  at  Rupees  48,300  a  year. 

For  a  century  nothing  is  known  of  the  family  except  the  names  of  the 
successive  inheritors  of  the  estates.  The  anarchy  that  broke  out  on  the 
death  of  Aurangzib  found  the  Ghazis  neglectful  of  their  zamindari  affairs 
and  entrusting  the  entire  management  to  Bengali  servants.  These  unscrupu- 
lous men  dispossessed  the  family,  and  shared  the  plunder  among  themselves. 
Sultan  Gh4zi,  in  1779,  petitioned  Lord  Cornwallis  to  have  his  property 
restored,  but  in  vain.  His  descendants  still  reside  at  their  ancestral  seat, 
objects  of  pity  to  every  Muhammadan  around,  and  hold  possession  of  a  few 
acres  of  "  jibika,"  or  charity  lands,  in  the  neighbourhood. 

At  Chaura  are  still  shown  the  tombs  of  Pahlawdn  Shah  and  K&r-farm& 
Sihib.  Beside  the  latter  is  an  old  ruined  mosque,  without  any  inscription, 
and  a  tank  of  vast  dimensions.  About  a  mile  to  the  west  is  a  carefully 
preserved  tomb  of  one  Bayazid  Ghdzi.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  at  a 
little  distance  are  the  indistinct  outlines  of  a  fort.  Close  to  this  is  a  dried 
up  water-course,  known  as  "  Kosah  K'hdli,"  where  the  war-boats  of  the 
family  lay.  Close  to  the  river  Lak'hiya,  near  the  modern  village  of 
Baligaon,  stood  a  very  handsome  mosque,  built  by  Bahadur  Ghazi,   the 

*  Rouse  gives  the  name  of  this  Bhiiya  as  Jona  Gh4zi ;  but  no  such  name  is  known 
among  Muhammadans.    The  prophet  Jonah  is  known  as  "  Yunas." 

t  In  the  Dhakft  oollectorate  records  this  parganah  is  written  Talipabad,  for  Talibabad, 
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father  of  Mahtab.     A  few  years  ago  it  fell  down,  and  the  inscription,  which 
is  now  quite  illegible,  is  still  preserved. 

Under  the  Ghazi  rule  there  were  many  dependent  talukdars,  paying 
revenue  direct  to  the  head  of  the  family.  Each  of  these  possessed  a  piece 
of  land  near  Chaurd,  where  his  "  basi-baff*'  stood.  These  houses  have 
disappeared ;  but  the  talukdars  still  hold  the  lands  on  which  they  stood, 
and  pay  rent  for  them  to  the  present  Hindu  zamindar  of  Bhowil* 

II.    Chand  Ba'i  and  Kedar  Ba'i  of  Bikrampu'r. 

The  large  and  important  parganah  of  Bikrampdr,  then  on  the  west  of 
the  Ganges,  which  contains  the  residence  of  Ball&l  Sen  and  the  settlements 
of  several  of  the  Earhi  Kulin  Brahmans,  was  governed  by  two  brothers 
Chand  Eai  and  Kedar  Kdi.  They  were  kayasths,  and  their  ^  padbi,"  or 
family  title,  was  D^. 

The  tradition  is,  that  about  a  hundred  and  fifby  years  before  the  reign 
of  Akbar,  Nim  Eat  came  from  Karnat  and  settled  at  Ara  Phulbaria  in 
Bikrampiir.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  Bhiiya,  and  to  have 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  ruling  monarch  to  his  retaining  the  title  as 
an  hereditary  one  in  the  family. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  other  descendants  of  Nim  Eai  ;  but  at  the 
time  we  are  now  writing  of,  the  two  brothers,  whose  names  are  always 
mentioned  together,  were  Bhuyas  of  this  extensive  parganah. 

Between  Tsa  Khan  of  Khizrpur,  whose  stronghold  was  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  two  brothers  there  was  constant  warfare.  Tsa 
Khan  made  a  successful  raid  into  his  enemies*  country,  carried  off  and 
forcibly  married  Sonai  (Svamamayi),the  only  daughter  of  Chand  Eai. 
This  is  the  only  story  that  remains  in  connection  with  the  two  brothers. 
Several  memoriab,  however,  of  these  Bhuyas  still  exist.  There  is  the  lofty 
Eajabdri  Mat*h,  which  is  a  prominent  land-mark  for  miles  around,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Padma  (vide  plate  XI).  It  stands  at  a  short  distance 
from  where  the  great  city  of  Sripur  formerly  was.  This  Mat'h  is  a  four- 
sided  tower,  twenty-nine  feet  square  at  the  base.  In  the  first  thirty  feet,  the 
walls  are  ornamented  with  various  patterned  bricks  in  imitation  of  flowers. 
The  middle  of  each  face  is  raised  and  ribbed.  The  walls  are  eleven  feet  thick, 
and  the  bricks  used  in  their  construction  are  of  peculiar  shape.  They  axe 
larger  than  those  found  in  Muhammadan  buildings  of  the  same  age,  being 
eight  inches  square,  and  one  and  a  half  thick.  On  the  summit  is  a  large 
spherical  mass,  round  which  several  picturesque  pipal  trees  have  entwined 
their  roots  and  are  gradually  destroying  the  stability  of  the  spire. 

This  Mat'h  was  a  shrine  dedicated  to  Shiv ;  but  as  it  is  buried  in  the 
midst  of  dense  jungle  and  marshes,  it  is  rarely  visited  at  the  present  day. 
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On  the  north  of  this  temple  is  a  large  reservoir,  called  "  K^sab  ma  ka 
Dig*hi,"  after  a  slave  belonging  to  Chand  Edi. 

On  the  south  of  the  river  Padma,  at  Ara  Phulbaria,  these  Bhuyas 
resided,  where  there  is  a  piece  of  land  still  called  Kedar  Bafi,  and  a  large 
tank  constructed  by  the  two  brothers. 

Afber  the  death  of  Chand  Eai  and  Kedar  Eai  nothing  is  known  of  the! 
family.  The  elder  branch,  it  is  said,  became  extinct,  but  the  descendants 
of  a  younger  son  still  survive,  and  reside  at  Mulchar,  south  of  Munshiganj. 

From  this  family  the  parganah  of  Bikrampur  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a  Baidya  family,  the  Cbaudharis  of  Nayapar4,  who  had  been  servants  of  the 
Bhuyas.  They  were  Samaj-pati  of  their  caste,  and  held  the  most  prominent 
position  among  the  landholders  of  Bikrampur.  Tradition  states  that  they 
had  700  slaves  attached  to  their  establishment,  and  that  they  gave  away  a 
great  portion  of  the  parganah  in  small  taluks  to  Brahmans  and  others. 
Several  of  these  grants  are  still  recognised  as  "  independent  taluks"  by  thd 
English  Government.  Towards  the  end  of  last  century,  Raj4  E4j  Ballabh, 
the  famous  but  unscrupulous  Diwdn  of  Dhaka,  took  from  them  the  Samdj- 
pati  rank  which  they  had  so  long  held,  and  assumed  it  himself.  The  river 
Padma  shortly  afterwards  washed  away  their  princely  residence,  and  they, 
too,  like  the  Bhuyas,  disappear  from  history. 

III.    Lak'han  Ma'nik  of  Bhaluah. 

Over  the  parganah  on  the  east  of  the  Megna  ruled  Lak^han  Mdnik 
Bhuya,  and  his  residence  was  at  Bhaluah. 

The  history  of  this  family,  according  to  Bengali  tradition,  is  as  follows : 
Baja  Bishambhar  Eai,  of  the  low  class  of  kayasths  called  Sur,  had  imder- 
taken  a  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  shrine  of  Sitakun4  in  the  Chittagong 
district.  His  boat  was  anchored  one  night  alongside  a  sandbank  in  the 
river  Megna.  While  sleeping  he  had  a  dream  that  he  had  settled  in  that 
place  and  had  become  king  of  all  the  adjoining  districts.  The  dream  he 
regarded  as  a  divine  revelation,  and  he  determined  to  act  in  accordance 
with  it.  In  the  morning,  he  mistook,  in  the  broad  reaches  of  the  river,  the 
direction  he  was  going.  He  therefore  called  the  place  Bhaluah,  from  the 
Bindl  hhulnd,  to  mistake  !  The  exact  date  of  this  fiction  is  given  as  the 
10th  of  Magh,  610,  Bengali  year,  or  A.  D.  1203,  the  same  year  in  which  the 
first  Muhammadan  invasion  of  Bengal  under  Bakhty&r  Khilji  took  place. 
There  are,  however,  many  reasons  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  this  date. 
According  to  the  pedigree  preserved  in  the  family,  E^jd  Lak'han  M4nik  was 
seventh  in  descent  from  Bishambhar  Eai,  while  the  interval  between  the 
death  of  the  one  and  the  birth  of  the  other  must  have  been  at  least  350 
years. 
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Baj&  Lak'han  Manik  was  one  of  the  Bhuyas  of  Bengal  and  a  contem- 
porary of  Kandarpa  Rai  of  Chandradlp,  who  is  known  to  have  been  living  in 
A.  D.  1586.  Kandarpa  Kal  died,  and  was  succeeded,  while  still  a  boy,  by 
his  son  Eamchandra  Eai.  Lak*han  Manik,  whose  principality  was  only 
separated  by  the  Megna  from  that  of  Chandradip,  was  in  the  habit  of 
talking  contemptuously  of  his  youthful  neighbour.  Bumour  soon  spread 
the  story,  and  it  reached  the  residence  of  Eamchandra.  He  immediately 
ordered  his  war-boats  to  be  got  ready  and  his  followers  to  be  armed.  The 
fleet  crossed  the  Megna  and  anchored  off  Bhaluah.  Lak*han  Manik,  not 
suspecting  any  treachery,  went  on  board  to  welcome  his  neighbour  without 
any  guard.  He  was  at  once  seized  and  carried  off  to  Chandradip.  The 
youthful  Bhuya  wished  to  put  him  to  death,  but  his  mother  interceded  and 
warned  him  against  committing  such  a  crime. 

Lak'han  Manik  was  for  long  detained  in  close  confinement ;  but  one 
day  when  Eamchandra  visited  him,  the  prisoner  upbraided  him  with  perfidy 
and  wilful  cruelty.  Eamchandra  lost  all  self-control,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  which  was  at  once  done. 

Of  the  successors  of  Lak'han  Manik  nothing  is  known.  At  the  present 
day,  however,  in  the  village  of  Srirampur,  parganah  Bhaluah,  are  several 
poor  kayasths,  who  claim  to  be  descended  ftom  an  elder  branch  of  this 
Bhuya's  family. 

There  are  several  circumstances  connected  with  this  Bhuya  which  are 
of  interest  in  a  historical  point  of  view.  Abulfazl  in  his  Ain  i  Akbari 
says,  '^  Tiparah  is  independent ;  its  king  is  Bijai  Manik.  The  kings  all 
bear  the  name  of  Manik."*  The  third  son  of  Lak'han  Manik  was  Bijai 
Mdnik,  and  in  the  genealogy  of  the  family  he  has  Eaja  prefixed  to  his 
name.  As  he  lived  about  the  tin^e  Abulfazl  wrote,  he  is  probably  the 
person  referred  to,  and  not  the  Bijai  Manik  of  the  Tiparah  Raj-mala. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  Bhuya  held  possession  of  his 
frontier  post,  while  Portuguese,  Mags,  and  wild  hillmen  were  pillaging,  as 
we  know  they  did,  both  banks  of  the  Megna  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  It  is  still  more  surprising  that  he  should  have  been 
left  unmolested  by  the  Eaj6  of  Tiparah,  since  Bhaluah  was  separated  from 
other  portions  of  the  Muhammadan  empire  by  lands  which  often  belonged 

*  The  Bengali  story  is  that  one  of  the  R6j^  of  Tiparah  went  to  BihU  with  a 
**  nazar*'  for  the  emperor.  Among  the  offerings  was  a  magnificent  ruby,  which  the  Raji 
called  by  its  Sanskrit  name  "  Manik/'  and  not  by  its  Persian,  "  LIU."  The  emperor  was 
puzzled  by  the  word,  and  when  it  was  explained,  he  gave  it  as  an  honorary  title  to  the 
B^ja.  The  story  goes  on  to  state  that  this  gem  was  found  in  a  toad ;  for  it  is  an 
universal  belief  among  natives,  as  it  was  in  Shakespeare's  time,  that — 

"  The  toad  ugly  and  venomous. 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head.*' 
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to  or  were  occupied  by  the  rulers  of  Tiparah.  Besides,  if  we  follow  Colonel 
Wilford,  the  kings  of  Arakan  and  Tiparah  were  constantly  striving  for  •  the 
mastery  and  the  former  even  conquered  the  greatest  part  of  Bengal ;  hence 
**  to  this  day"  they  assume  the  title  of  lords  of  the  twelve  Bhuniyas,  Bhattis, 
or  principalities,  of  Bengal. 

IV.    Kandarpa  Na'ra'yaiia  Bal'  of  Chandradi'p. 

The  following  romantic  story  is  narrated  by  the  Bengalis  to  account 
for  the  name  Chandradip. 

There  was  once  a  Brahman  of  Bikrampur,  called  Chandra  Sekhar 
Chakravarti,  whose  tutelary  deity  (Ishta  devati,)  was  Bhagavati.  He 
married ;  but  it  was  not  until  he  brought  his  wife  home  that  he  found  to 
his  dismay  that  her  name  was  that  of  his  patron  goddess.  This  circumstance 
distressed  him  greatly,  and  he  was  puzzled  to  know  how  he  could  invoke  the 
goddess  in  his  wife's  name,  or  treat  as  a  wife  one  who  bore  her  honoured  title. 
He  at  last  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  better  to  kill  himself.  Dis- 
tracted in  mind  he  got  on  board  a  small  boat,  and  resolved  to  drift  out  to 
sea  until  he  was  lost.  It  was  then  all  open  sea  to  the  south  of  Bikrampur, 
and  he  sailed  on  for  a  day  and  a  night  without  meeting  with  any  one.  On 
the  morning  of  the  second  day^  he  was  surprised  to  see  in  the  distance  a  boat 
rowed  by  a  solitaiy  fisher  girl.  He  addressed  her,  and  enquired  how  she 
had  the  courage  to  be  so  far  from  land  in  a  frail  fishing  boat,  and  alone.  She 
replied,  that  she  was  following  Jier  trade  and  felt  no  fear,  but  that  she  was 
astonished  to  see  him,  a  Brahman  and  a  landsman,  adrift  at  sea.  He  then 
told  her  of  his  perplexity,  and  of  his  determination  to  destroy  himself. 
On  hearing  his  story,  the  girl  raised  a  scornful  laugh  and  said,  "  O 
Brahman,  how  foolish  and  ignorant  you  are !  Do  you  not  know  that  the 
goddess  Bhagavati  dwells  in  every  woman,  and  that  every  woman  is  her 
Sakti,  or  personified  power  ?  Why  then  should  you  be  surprised  that  your 
wife  bears  her  name  ?"  The  Brahman  was  amazed  at  this  reproof,  and  at 
once  felt  sure  that  the  fisher  girl  was  a  goddess  in  disguise.  He  therefore 
jumped  on  board  the  boat,  and  clasping  her  knees,  besought  her  to  tell  him 
who  she  was.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  girl  reminded  him  of  his  caste,  and 
of  the  impurity  that  would  result  from  his  touching  one  of  her  despised 
class.  He,  however,  refused  to  let  her  go  until  she  told  him,  and  at  last 
confessed  that  she  was  really  his  tutelary  goddess,  Bhagavati.  The  Brahman 
took  advantage  of  the  favourable  opportunity  and  besought  her  to  grant 
him  a  boon.  Bhs^avati  assented,  and  told  him  that  the  sea,  where  they 
then  were,  would  one  day  become  dry  land,  and  that  he  would  be  its 
proprietor,  and  that  it  should  be  called  afber  his  own  name  Chandradip,  or 
island  of  Chandra.* 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  Beveridge,  C.  S.,  for  these  legends  regarding  Chandradip. 
CO 
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Another  legend  connected  with  Chandrad(p  is,  that  in  former  days  a 
holy  ascetic  by  name  Chandra  Sekhar  Chakravartf ,  was  in  the  habit  of 
travelling  about  with  his  servant  Danuj  Mardan  D^.  One  night  the 
goddess  Bhagavati  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  told  him  that  in  the 
river  near  his  boat  were  several  images  which  he  must  secure.  The 
following  morning  he  made  his  servant  dive  for  them,  and  each  time  he 
brought  up  a  stone  image.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  try  a  third  time  or 
he  would  have  found  Lakshmi,  the  goddess  of  prosperity.  The  two  images 
he  found  in  the  river  Sonda,  and  they  are  still  shown  by  the  Chandradip 
family. 

Chandra  Sekhar  then  predicted  to  his  servant  that  the  sea  would  soon 
become  dry  land,  and  that  he  would  be  the  Baj&  of  it.  He  also  told  him 
to  call  it  Chandradip  after  the  name  of  his  master. 

The  history  of  the  Chandradip  family  as  given  by  themselves  is  as 
follows : 

It  is  currently  believed  that  the  sons  of  the  five  Kayasths  who 
accompanied  the  five  Br&hmans  from  Kanauj  in  the  reign  of  BalUl  Sen, 
settled  in  BakU-Chandradip,  a  parganah  which  included  the  whole  of 
the  modern  zil'ah  of  Bdqirganj  with  the  exception  of  Mahall  Salimabad. 
The  first  of  the  Chandradip  family  was  Danuj  Mardan  D^.  He  is  styled 
by  the  Ghataks  as  Kaja,  and  he  was  the  first  Samaj-pati  or  president,  of  the 
Bangaja  Kayasths.  He  lived,  according  to  the  pedigree,  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  Ghafaks  enumerate  seventeen  Il4j4s  of  Chandradip  up  to  the 
present  day,  while  they  name  twenty-three  generations  since  the  immigra- 
tion  of  the  Kayasths  from  Kanauj. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  founder  of  this  family  is  the  same  person 
as  the  Kai  of  Sun&rgaoQ,  by  name  Dhanuj  Rai,  who  met  the  Emperor  Balban 
on  his  march  against  Sultan  Mughi^  uddin  in  the  year  1280.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  Muhammadan  usurper  would  have  allowed  a  Hindu  to  re^ 
main  in  independence  at  his  capital  Sun4rgaoQ.  If  the  principality  of 
Chandradip  extended  to  the  river  Megna,  the  agreement  made  with  the 
Emperor  that  he  would  guard  against  the  escape  of  Tughril  to  the  west, 
becomes  intelligible.* 

The  chief  event,  however,  of  his  rule  was  the  organization  of  the  Ban- 
gaja Kayasths.  He  appointed  certain  Br&hmans^  whose  descendants  still 
reside  at  Edilpore  ('Adilpdr),  to  be  Ghafaks  or  Kul-Achaijaa  of  the  Eit- 
yasths,  and  he  directed  that  all  marriages  should  be  arranged  by  them,  and 
that  they  should  be  responsible  that  the  Kulin  K4yasths  only  intermarried 
with  families  of  equal  rank.  He  also  appointed  a  Swama-mata,  or  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  who  fixed  the  precedence  of  each  member  of  the  Sabbi, 
or  assembly,  and  who  pointed  out  the  proper  seat  each  individual  was  to 

•  History  of  India,  Sir  H.  Elliot,  Vol.  lU,  p.  116. 
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occupy  at  the  feaets  given  by  the  R4ja.     These  offices  still  exist,  and  the 
holders  of  them  are  much  respected  by  all  Kayasths. 

Baji  Danuj  Mardan  D6  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Roma  Ballabh  Eai, 
and  he  by  Krishna  Ballabh  Kai.  The  latter  had  a  daughter,  named  Kama- 
la,  who  caused  a  large  tank  to  be  excavated  at  Kachua,  the  family  seat, 
traces  of  which  are  visible  at  the  present  day. 

Jay  Deb  K&l,  the  fourth  in  descent,  died  childless.  His  heir,  a  sister's 
BOO,  was  Paramanand  Bai  of  the  Bose  family  of  Dihdr-ghati  in  Chandradlp, 
who  traced  their  pedigree  to  Dasarath  Bose,  one  of  the  original  Kanauj 
Kayasths.  He  and  his  successors  were  acknowledged  as  the  Sam&j-pati  of 
the  Kiyasths  of  southern  and  eastern  Bengal.  This  Paramanand  Rii  ia 
mentioned  in  the  Ain  i  Akbari  by  Abulfazl  ajs  the  son  of  the  Zamindar  of 
Bakla^  and  his  almost  miraculous  escape  during  the  cyclone  of  1583  is  de- 
scribed.* 

The  Hindus  give  a  different  version  of  this  story.  They  say  that  an 
astrologer  warned  Jugod&nand  Rai,  the  son  of  Paramanand  Rai,  that  on  a 
certain  day  and  hour  he  would  be  drowned  in  the  river.  The  Raja  shut 
himself  up  in  a  tower  of  his  palace  at  Kachud.  The  river  gradually  rose 
as  the  hour  approached,  and,  just  at  the  time  fixed,  a  mighty  wave  rolled  up 
on  which  the  goddess  Ganga,  like  another  Lurline,  rode  proudly.  She  held 
out  her  hands  to  the  Raj&  who  clasped  them.  In  a  moment  he  was  swept 
away  and  disappeared. 

In  1574,  Bakla  or  Chandradip  was  invaded  by  Murad  Khan,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Akbar  and  annexed  to  the  empire.f 

The  grandson  of  Paramanand  Rai  was  Kandarpa  N&rjyana  R&i,  one  of 
the  five  Bhuyas,  whose  history  is  now  being  detailed.  It  is  of  him  that 
Ralph  Fitch  writes  in  1586 — ^^  From  Chatigam  in  Bengal,  I  came  to  Bacola 
**  (Bakla)  the  king  whereof  is  a  Gentile,  a  man  very  well  disposed,  and  de« 
'*  lighteth  much  to  shoot  in  a  gun.  His  country  is  very  great  and  firuitful, 
"  and  hath  store  of  rice,  much  cotton  cloth  and  cloth  of  silk.  The  houses 
*^  be  very  fair  and  high  builded,  fche  streets  large,  the  people  naked,  except 
**  a  little  cloth  about  their  waste.  The  women  wear  great  store  of  silver- 
"  hoops  about  their  necks  and  arms,  and  their  legs  are  ringed  about  with 
**  silver  and  copper,  and  rings  made  of  elephants'  teeth.";^ 

The  only  memorial  of  this  Bhiiya  is  a  brass  gun,  still  preserved  at 
Chandradip,  with  his  name  and  thaf  of  the  maker  Rupiya  Khan  of  Sriptir 
ttigraved  on  the  breech.  This  gun  is  7i  feet  in  length ;  2i  feet  in  girth  at 
the  breech ;  and  19^  inches  at  the  muzile.  Through  the  trunnions,  rings 
had  been  inserted  by  which  the  g^na  was  fastened  to  the  carriage. 

•  Pn>c,  A.  8.  B.,  December,  laaa 

t  GoDtributionB  to  the  Qeography  and  History  of  Bengal^  by  H.  Blochmaim,  Joonudt 
A.  S.  Bengal,  p.  228. 

J  ftackluyt'8  Voj-ages,  Vol.  II,  p.  267. 
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The  residence  of  the  Rijas  of  Chandradip  was  at  Kachui,  close  to  the 
modem  station  of  Biqirganj  ;  but  during  the  lifetime  of  Kandarpa  Hai,  or 
immediately  afterwards,  they  were  obliged  to  move  further  inland  to  a  place 
called  Madhavapasha,  where  the  Kajas  have  resided  ever  since.  This  re- 
moval was  necessitated  by  frequent  forays  made  by  the  Mags  and  Portu- 
guese of  Chittagong,  against  whom  the  Raj6s  were  unable  to  contend. 

The  ruins  of  temples  and  dwelling  houses  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Kachua, 
but  the  majority  of  the  Kayasths  followed  their  chief  to  the  newly  selected 
town. 

Eamchandra  Riii  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  father  Kandarpa  Kai. 
Of  him  many  stories  are  still  extant.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Bajah  Pra- 
tapaditya  of  Jessore.  Between  the  families  of  Jessore  and  Chandradip 
there  were  many  ties  of  friendship,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
great  pomp,  but  ended  in  a  permanent  quarrel  between  the  families.  Ram- 
chandra,  against  the  advice  of  all  his  friends,  insisted  on  taking  with  him 
a  famous  jester,  named  Kamai  Bir,  who  amused  him  by  his  wit  and  frolics. 
On  the  marriage  day,  this  jester,  dressed  in  female  garments,  entered  the 
house  occupied  by  the  Bdnl,  and  conversed  with  her.  His  disguise  was 
complete,  and  she  did  not  detect  the  imposture.  Shortly  afterwards,  it 
was  discovered,  and  Raj&  Pratapaditya  was  so  enraged,  that  he  vowed  he 
would  put  his  newly-made  son-in-law  to  death.  The  bride,  however,  warned 
her  husband,  and  at  night  he  escaped  from  the  palace  and  reached  the  en- 
campment where  his  followers  were.  The  rivers  had  all  been  obstructed, 
but  accompanied  by  a  trusty  servant.  Bam  Mohan  Mai,  famous  for  his 
strength,  he  embarked  in  a  small  canoe  and  fled.  At  the  places  where  the 
obstructions  were,  Earn  Mohan  dragged  the  boat  over  the  bank,  and  launch- 
ed it  on  the  other  side.  In  this  way  the  Eaja  escaped  and  reached  Chan- 
dradip in  safety. 

It  was  not  imtil  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  and  probably  not  until 
thd  death  of  Pratap4ditya  in  1593,  that  the  bride  joined  her  husband. 
At  the  place  where  she  halted,  until  permission  was  obtained  from  her  hus- 
band to  proceed,  a  market  was  established,  which  is  still  called  the  ^  Badhu 
Thakurain  Hat." 

Eaja  E4mchandra  Eai  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Krishna  Narayana 
Eai,  who  accompanied  the  Nawab  of  Dh4kd  on  several  of  his  military  expe- 
ditions. One  day,  passing  the  Nawab*s  kitchen  while  dinner  was  being 
prepared,  he  inhaled  the  fumes  from  some  savoury  joint.  The  Nawdb  made 
merry  over  this,  and  told  the  Eaj6  that  smelling  an  unclean  thing  was  the 
same  as  eating  half  of  it,  and  that  in  consequence  of  what  had  occurred  he 
would  be  outcasted.  The  Eaja  took  this  banter  so  much  to  heart,  that  he 
transferred  his  lands  to  his  younger  brother  B6»i  Deb  Eai  and  became  an 
ascetic. 
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With  the  grandson  of  this  Basi  Deb  Eai  the  line  of  the  Bose  lUjas 
of  Chandradip  became  extinct.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  cousin  Udayaya 
Narayana  of  the  Mitr  Majumdar  family*  of  Ulail,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dhdka,  whose  descendants  still  represent  the  Bijas  of  Chandradip.  Short- 
ly after  his  accession,  Udayaya  Xdrayana  was  expelled  from  his  estates  by  a 
relative  of  the  Nawab  of  Murshidabad.  Udayaya  proceeded  to  the  court, 
but  the  Nawab  refused  to  reinstate  him  unless  he  fought  and  overcame  a 
tiger.  Udayaya,  young  and  fearless,  accepted  the  terms,  and  being  skilled  in  the 
use  of  weapons  he  encountered  the  brute  and  killed  it.  In  this  way  he 
regained  his  ancestral  property. 

Jay  Narayana  Eai,  his  grandson,  succeeded  while  still  an  in&nt.  Sun- 
ker  Bakhshi,  one  of  his  servants,  managed  the  estates  to  his  own  advantage, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years  that  Durga  Rani  with  the 
aid  of  the  Diwan  Gobind  Singh,  succeeded  in  recovering  the  management. 
The  Binl,  however,  was  extravagant,  and  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
constructing  a  tank,  which  is  still  known  as  the  "Durg4  Sigar."  From 
this  date  the  fortunes  of  the  Chandradip  family  declined.  Nri  Singh,  the 
next  Raja,  was  reputed  to  be  the  handsomest  man  in  Bengal ;  but  he  was 
indolent  and  neglected  his  own  affairs.  In  the  year  1793,  a  portion  of  the 
estates  was  sold  for  arrears  of  revenue,  and  for  many  years  misfortunes 
crowded  thickly  on  the  Rdjas.  Lawsuits,  the  rapacity  of  servants,  and 
sales  by  Government,  reduced  the  estates  to  their  present  insignificant  size. 
The  Raja,  however,  stUl  resides  at  Madhavapasha,  where  his  Khanahbaii, 
or  dwelling  house,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  tract  of  lakhar^j  land.  In 
addition,  he  still  possesses  a  few  dependent  taluks  scattered  throughout  the 
dbtrict. 

V.    *I^a^  Eha'la  Masnad  i  'All'  of  Ehizrpu^. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Bh^yas,  however,  was  Ts4  Khan  Mas- 
nad i  'Xli  of  Khizrpdr.  He  is  described  by  Abulfazl  as  the  Marzban  i  Bha- 
ti,  or  governor  over  Lower  Bengal,  and  as  the  ruler  over  twelve  great  zamin- 
dars.  The  story  of  his  life  is  not  only  interesting  but  important,  as  it 
illustrates  a  period  of  Bengal  history  which  is  omitted  in  standard  histories. 
Stewart  does  not  mention  his  name,  although  he  was  one  of  the  most  able 
and  indefatigable  foes  met  with  by  the  Emperor  Akbar. 

His  descendants  still  survive,  and  are  the  most  respected  Muhammadan 
zamindars  in  Eastern  Bengal.  The  Diwan  Sahibs  of  Jangalbari  and  Hai- 
batnagar  in  the  Maimansingh  district  have  furnished  much  of  the  following 
information  ;  but  it  is  from  Mr.  Blochmann's  invaluable  ^in  i  Akbari  that 
the  authentic  dates  and  actions  of  this  great  Bhuya  have  been  obtained. 

*  It  is  to  a  member  of  this  family,  Babii  Brijo  Sunder  Mitr,  Deputy  Magistrate,  that 
I  am  indebted  for  much  information  regarding  the  Chandradip  Raj&». 
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The  family  tradition  is,  that  during  the  reign  of  Husain  Shah  (1493  to 
1520) L  Kali  Das  Gajdani,  a  Bais  Rajput  of  Audh,  became  a  Muhanunadan, 
and  received  the  title  of  Sulaiman  Kh&n.  He  afterwards  married  a  daughter 
of  the  reigning  monarch.  He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  battle  by  Salim 
Kh&n  and  T4j  Khan.  He  lefb  three  children,  Tsa,  IsmaHl,  and  a  daughter 
afterwards  known  as  Shahinshah  Bibi.  Their  father  being  slain,  the  two 
sons  were  taken  prisoners  and  sold  as  slaves.  They  were  subsequently 
traced  to  Turin,  whence  they  were  brought  back  by  their  uncle  Qutb  uddin.* 

'Is4  Khan  is  said  to  have  married  Fatimah  Khatun,  a  cousin  of  his  owi)| 
and  grand-daughter  of  Husain  Shah  of  Bengal. 

The  first  event  recorded  of  Tsa  Khdn  occurred  in  1576.  Daud  Khan, 
the  last  of  the  Sur  dynasty,  had  been  defeated,  and  his  scattered  forces 
sought  shelter  in  the  Bhati  country,  where  they  united  under  command  of 
Karim  D^d,  Ibrdhim,  and  Tsa  Khan.  The  last  is  designated  as  the  *'  rich 
zamind4r,"  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  already  acquired  the  position  of 
Bhuya.  It  was  after  much  opposition  that  Khan  Jahan  occupied  Eastern 
Bengal  at  this  time.  In  1583,  Shahb&z  Khan  i  Kambuf  followed  the 
rebel  Ma'qum  Khan  into  the  Bhati  country,  destroying  Baktarapur,  the 
residence  of  Tsa  Kh&n  and  occupying  SunargaoQ.  Tsd  Khan  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  Imperialists,  made  terms  and  agreed  that  an  Imperial  officer 
should  reside  at  Sunargaon.  As  soon  as  the  ti-eaty  was  made,  however,  it 
was  broken,  and  Tsi  Kh4n  again  raised  a  rebellion  against  the  Emperor. 
Two  years  later,  Shahb&z  Khan  again  entered  Eastern  Bengal  with  an  army, 
but  he  was  foiled  in  his  attempts  to  subjugate  the  country. 

In  1586,  Ralph  Fitch  visited  Sunarg&oQ  and  remarks  that  ''  the  chief- 
"  king  of  all  these  countries  is  called  Isacan,  and  he  is  the  chief  of  all  the 
'^  other  kings,  and  is  a  great  friend  to  the  Christians." 

After  this,  we  hear  nothing  of  him.  He  appears  to  have  died  in  1598.^ 
He  lefb  two  sons,  Diw&n  Musa  Khan  and  Diwdn  Muhammad  Khan,  of 
whom  tradition  even  is  silent.  The  eldest  son  of  the  former  was  Ma'^um 
Kh&n,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Muhammadan  historians.  He  serv- 
ed in  command  of  ships  at  the  siege  of  Hugli,  in  the  beginning  of  A.  H. 
1012  (1632) ;  and  in  the  P&dishahn&mah  he  is  included  among  the  chief 
officers  who  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  Asam  in  1636,  on  which  occasion 
he  supplied  twenty-five  war-kosahs.§  The  Haibatnagar  family  still  possess 
a  sanad  sent  by  Shah  Shujd'  in  A.  H.  1059  (1649),  and  another  by  Shayistah 
Khan  in  1078  (1667).  Both  are  addressed  to  Ma'9um  Kh4n,  but  contain 
nothing  except  orders  about  war-boats. 

•  Ain  i  Akbaif ,  VoL  I,  842. 

t  Op.  cit,  p.  400. 

J  Afn-i-Akbarf,  Vol.  I,  840. 

§  Journal,  A.  S.  B.,  Pt.  1, 1872,  p.  57. 
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His  eldest  son  was  Munawwar  Khdn,  zamind&r,  as  he  is  called  in  the 
*AlamgirD4mah.  He  accompanied  the  army  which  captured  Chittagong  in 
Becemher,  1665.  For  his  hraveiy  on  this  occasion,  he  was  made  a  com- 
mander of  1,000  with  600  horse. 

Like  his  great  grandfather,  he  appears  to  have  heen  an  nnndj  and  tur- 
balent  officer,  and  local  tradition  asserts  that  he  was  often  at  open  war  with 
the  Nawdbs  who  ruled  at  Dhaka. 

After  the  settlement  of  Bengal  in  Akbar's  reign,  this  family  is  said  to 
hsTe  possessed  22  parganahs  in  Eastern  Bengal ;  but  it  is  currently  be- 
liered  that  during  the  lifetime  of  Munawwar  Khin,  these  parganahs  were 
Apportioned  among  four  brothers.  Munawwar  Khan  got  the  property  in 
Maimansingh,  which  i^  included  in  the  modern  Tappa  Hazridih,  where  the 
family  residence  has  been  ever  since. 

As  late  as  the  44th  julus  of  Aurangzlb,  A.  D.  1700,  and  during  the 
Nawabship  of  'Azim-ushsh^,  the  large  parganah  of  Buldak'hil  in  Tiparah 
belonged  to  them,  the  representative  of  one  branch  of  the  family,  if  not  its 
head,  being  Haibat  Khin,  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Haibatnagar.  The 
peshkasb,  or  quit-rent,  of  that  property  for  the  year  1700,  was  fixed  at 
rupees  1,261,  annas  7,  and  the  zamindar  had  to  furnish  37  war-boats,  each 
manned  by  32  sailors,  and  a  few  kosah  boats. 

In  1761,  during  the  Naw&bship  of  Jastekt  Khdn,  the  family  still  pos- 
Kflsed  parganah  Nugrat  Sh4hi,  and  many  of  the  Nawafa  Mah&Us  in  Dhakil 
and  the  adjoining  districts. 

Large  portions  of  their  extensive  properties  were  given  away  rent-free 
to  Brahmans,  or  subdivided  into  small  holdings.  At  the  decennial  settle- 
ment, the  undei^tenures  were  so  numerous  and  scattered,  that  the  zamindfir 
found  it  impossible  to  collect  the  revenue.  He  petitioned  the  authorities 
to  make  a  settlement  with  his  tenants  and  allow  him  instead  an  annual 
pension.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Masnad  i  'All  of  the  present  day 
receives  a  yearly  grant  of  money.  All  the  lakharaj  lands  given  away  by 
fonner  zamind6rs  have  been  recognized  as  such  by  the  British  Government. 
Of  the  descendants  of  Munawwar  Khan  little  is  known.  Subhin  Dad 
Eh^  of  Jangalbaifi  in  Maimansingh  is  the  head  of  the  family  at  the  present 
day,  while  'Ilah  Nawaz  Khan  of  Haibatnagar,  who  died  in  Calcutta  in  Octo- 
ber 1872,  was  the  last  maU  descendant  of  Muhammad  Khan,  the  younger 
brother  of  Ts&  Khan. 

Otber  branches  of  the  family  are  settled  at  Ja'fardbad  and  Bfighalp6r 
in  Maimansingh  \  at  Harishpur*  in  Tiparah  ;  and  at  Kafrabo  in  J>h&kk. 

Khizrpur  is  generally  associated  with  Tsa  Kh4n's  name.     It  is  situat- 
ed about  a  mile  north  of  the  modern  N^r&yanganj,  and  close  to  it  is  one  of 
the  forts  built  by  Mir  Jumlah  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which  is  called 
the  Hajiganj,  or  Khizrpur,  Kil'ah.    At  this  point,  the  Ganges,  Lak'hiya,  and 
*  The  eldest  aon  of  the  zomindlr  is  always  styled  fhakur. 
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Brahmaputra  formerly  met.  Here  was  the  chief  naval  port  of  the  Muham- 
madan  government,  and  from  it  all  their  great  naval  expeditions  set  oui 
It  is  only  three  miles  west  of  Sunargdon,  and  nine  from  Dh4kd.  The  name  of 
Khizrpur  is  still  given  to  the  parganah  of  which  it  is  the  centre  and  to  a 
marble  tomb,  or  Maqbarah,  within  a  walled  garden,  which  is  popularly  be- 
lieved to  be  the  resting-place  of  one  of  Jahdngir*s  daughters.  On  the  north 
and  west  is  a  "  tappa,"  or  quarter,  still  called  Tsfipur,  and  on  the  north  is  a 
village,  belonging  to  parganah  Nu9rat  Shahi,  known  as  Pat'hantali,  but 
where  the  last  of  the  Afghans  have  long  since  died  out.  From  Khizrpur 
towards  the  west  can  be  traced  an  old  road  with  several  ruined  bridges,  which 
joined  that  from  Dhaka  at  FathuUah  on  the  banks  of  the  Burhiganga. 

At  Khizrpur,  within  the  precincts  of  the  fort,  still  stands  a  very  hand- 
some mosque,  beautifully  ornamented  with  bricks,  and  which  resembles  in 
many  respects  the  old  Goaldih  Mosque  of  SunargaoQ,  which  was  built  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  an  inscription  existed  over 
the  entrance.  A  case,  however,  instituted  by  the  Diwan  Sahib  of  Haibatnagar 
to  recover  possession  of  this  his  ancestral  property,  induced  some  interested 
party  to  make  away  with  it,  and  all  attempts  to  recover  it  have  failed.  In 
£ront  of  the  mosque  is  a  brick  tomb,  regarding  which  local  tradition  can 
give  no  account ;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  the  grave  of  an  unknown  Pir. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Lak'hiya,  which  flows  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
mosque,  are  a  ruined  bastion  and  curtain  wall,  which  the  villagers  designate 
the  "  ghusl  khdnah,"  or  "  baithak-khanah,"  but  which  evidently  was  the 
northern  face  of  the  Khizrptir  fort. 

Of  Tsa  Khan  and  his  connexion  with  this  place,  no  traditions  survive 
among  the  people,  and  among  the  educated  Muhammadans  of  Dhaka,  no 
one  has  even  heard  of  his  name. 

Regarding  Baktar&pur,  the  residence  of  Tsa  Kh4n,  destroyed  in  1583  by 
Shahbfiz  Kh&n,  nothing  has  been  discovered.  About  thirty  miles  north  of 
Khizrpur,  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  are  two  villages  within  a  mile  of 
each  other,  called  respectively  "  Buktarpur"  and  "  Issurpur,"  but  there 
are  neither  ruins  nor  traditions  connected  with  them. 

Other  memorials  of  this  family  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  district.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Lak*hiya  river,  about  four  miles  above  Khizrpur,  is  a 
ruin  known  as  the  "  Diwan  Kot,"  said  to  have  been  built  by  one  of  the 
family.  It  stands  on  a  point  of  land,  jutting  into  the  river.  The  place  is 
strewed  with  bricks,  and  there  is  a  portion  of  a  wall  with  a  pointed  arch 
still  standing.     A  magnificent  But  tree  overshadows  the  whole  of  the  ruin. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  tbe  river,  about  two  miles  inland,  is  a  large 
garden,  169  acres  in  extent,  termed  the  "  Diwan  ka  bagh,"  or  "  Munawwar 
Kh&n  ka  bagh."  Here  is  a  three-domed  mosque  in  ruins,  which  is  believed 
to  have  been  built  by  Munawwar  Khan  in  the  seventeenth  century.    On 
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the  ontside  are  ornamental  tiles,  while  inside  are  three  mihribs,  the  two 
side  ones  constructed  of  similar  tiles,  and  the  large  centre  one  of  grey  sand« 
stone. 

On  the  east  of  the  mosque,  Munawwar  Kh&n  was  buried ;  but  his  tomb 
bas  long  since  disappeared.  On  the  north  is  a  fine  tank,  about  600  yards 
long  and  250  broad.  Though  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Dh&k&  district, 
this  garden  formed  until  late  years  a  part  of  Tapp&  Korik'hai,  zil'ah  Mai- 
mansingh,  and  the  revenue  was  paid  direct  into  the  oollectorate  of  that 
iil*ah. 

The  following  particulars  regarding  Tsi  Kh&n  have  been  received  from 
the  Jangalbfifi  family. 

Tsa  Kh&n  married  Fatimah  Bibi,  the  daughter  of  Sayyid  Ibrahim,  M&^ 
lik  ul-*alam4.  When  at  the  height  of  his  power,  'I'sa  Kh&n  ruled  from 
G'horag'h4t  to  the  sea. 

After  his  defeat  by  Shahb^  Kh^n  in  1583,  'I'sd  Kh^n  fled  by  ship  to 
Chittagong.  Collecting  there  a  body  of  troops,  he  returned  to  Bengal,  and 
attacked  the  Koch  Baj&  in  his  fort,  which  was  situated  where  the  present 
Tilkge  of  Jangalbafl  in  Maimansingh  now  stands.  This  fort  was  surrounded 
by  a  moat,  and  it  had  only  one  gateway  on  the  south  side.  When  the 
assault  was  made,  the  Raja  escaped  by  a  tunnel,  which  is  still  shewn. 
Within  this  captured  fort,  *l8&  Khan  constructed  a  dwelling-house  where  he 
and  his  descendants  have  resided  ever  since.  'I'sa  Kh&n  subsequently  sub- 
dued the  whole  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  erected  forts  at  Rangama^i  in  Asdm, 
at  Tribenf  opposite  the  modem  N&r4yanganj,  and  at  Igarah-Siudhu,  where 
the  river  Lak*hiya  leaves  the  Brahmaputra. 

When  Man  Singh  invaded  Bengal  about  1595,  he  advanced  to  Igarah- 
Sindhu  and  besieged  the  garrison  of  the  fort.  'I  s&  Kh/in  hastened  to  its 
relief,  but  his  troops  were  disaffected  and  refused  to  fight.  He,  however, 
challenged  Man  Singh  to  single  combat,  stipulating  that  the  survivor  should 
feoeive  peaceable  possession  of  Bengal.  M&n  Singh  accepted  the  challenge 
and  its  conditions,  but  when  'I's4  Khan  rode  into  the  lists,  he  recognized  in 
his  opponent  a  young  man,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Raj4.  They  fought  and 
the  latter  was  slain.  Upbraiding  Man  Singh  for  his  cowardice,  'I  sa  Kh&n 
returned  to  his  camp.  Scarcely  had  he  done  so,  when  word  was  brought  to 
him  that  Man  Singh  himself  was  in  the  field.  He  again  mounted  and  gal- 
loped to  the  ground,  but  refused  to  engage  with  his  opponent  until  satisfied 
of  his  identity.  Being  assured  that  M&n  Singh  was  opposed  to  him,  the 
combat  began.  In  the  first  encounter  Man  Singh  lost  his  sword.  '1 84 
Khan  offered  his,  but  without  accepting  it  M&n  Singh  dismounted.  His 
adversary  did  the  same,  and  dared  him  to  have  a  wrestling  bout.  Instead 
of  acceding  to  his  wish,  Man  Singh,  struck  by  the  generosity  and  chivalry  of 
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.the   man,  embraced   him   and  claimed  him  as  a  friend.     After  entertaining 
.'I'sa  Khan,  he  loaded  him  with  presents  on  his  taking  leave. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Hindu  prince  excited  the  disapprobation  of  many 
of  his  followers,  and  the  B4ni  was  so  indignant  at  his  pusillanimous  conduct, 
that  she  vowed  she  would  never  return  to  court,  where  he  would  be  put  to 
death  and  she  be  made  a  widow. 

This  domestic  quarrel,  however,  was  quelled  by  'I'sa  Khan,  who  volun- 
teered to  return  with  Man  Singh  to  Agrah  and  trust  to  the  magnanimity  of 
the  emperor  for  pardon. 

On  their  arrival  at  Agrah,  'I'sa  Khan  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  when  the 
story  of  the  combat  at  Igarah-Sindhu  was  told,  the  emperor  ordered  his 
immediate  release,  conferred  on  him  the  titles  of  Diwan  and  Masnad  i  'Alf, 
and  gave  him  a  grant  of  numerous  parganahs  in  Bengal. 

The  Jangalbari  family  have  only  preserved  three  Sanads  of  any  impor- 
tance— 

The  first  is  from  Shah  Shuja',  and  is  dated  the  2lAt  Julus  of  Sh&h  Jahan 
A.  H.  1057  (164:7).  In  it  Ahmad  and  'Iwaz  Muhammad,  members  of  the 
family,  are  directed  to  wait  on  Muhammad  Ja*far,  Diw&n  of  Chaklah  Jahan- 
girnagar,  and  to  pay  to  I'tiqad  Khan,  'Umdat  ul-mulk,  the  revenues  of  the 
estates  held  by  them  jointly. 

The  second  is  dated  A.  H.  1059  (1649),  and  is  sent  by  Shah  Shuja'  to 
the  Mansabdars  and  other  officials,  and  directs  them  to  leave  the  lands  owned 
by  Ma'9um,  and  to  give  over  to  him  the  Nawar^-karkhanah,  or  dockyards, 
which  had  previously  been  worked  by  the  Government. 

The  third  bears  the  name  of  Shahzadah  Muhammad  'Azim,  better 
known  as  'Azim  ush-Shan  and  the  date  44th  Julus  of  'Aiamgir  (1700).  In 
it  Haibat  Muhammad,  son  of  Hayat  Muhammad,is  ordered  to  have  in  readiness 
37  kosah  boats  with  32  boatmen  in  each ;  to  pay  Rupees  10,261-7,  the 
revenue  of  Parganah  Buldak'hal,  &c.,  and  to  remit  the  rental  of  the  'Pai- 
baqi^,  or  reserved  lands,  then  held  by  LuffuUah  and  'InayatuUah. 

Among  the  parganahs  enumerated  on  the  reverse  are— 
Parganah  Buldak'hal,  in  Sirkar  Sunargaoii. 


9> 


Kafrabo  „         Bazuha 

Dai'zl-bazu         „  ditto 

Husaiupur  „  ditto 
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Kote9  on  Shah  Ism&Hl  Ohazi^  with  a  sketch  of  the  contents  of  a  Persian, 
lis.,,  entitled  "  Risdlat  ush-Shtihadd,**  found  at  JSjinfd  Ditdr,  Rangpdr, 
—By  G.  H.  Damaut,  B.  A.,  C.  S. 

There  are  four  Dargahs,  or  shrines,  in  Rangpur,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Shah  Isma^ll   Ghazi.     They  are  all  situate  a  few  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  G'horag'hdt,  in  thanah  Pirganj.     The  principal  one  is  at   Kanta   Diiar, 
a  place  marked  in  the  survey  maps  as  Chatra  Hat,  and  as  Katta  Doar  on 
Sheet  119  of  the  Indian  Atlas.     It  is  said  to  have  been  erected  over  his 
body.     About  three  miles  west  is  another   at   a  place  called   Jala  Maqam. 
The  dargah   is  in  a  jungle  on  a  piece  of  land  surrounded  by  old  ditches. 
It  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  fort  or  intrenched  camp.     These  two 
dai^ahs   are  under  the  care  of  the  same  faqir,  who  has  a  large  j%ir   and 
claims  to  bo  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  servants  of  Isma'il,  who  came  with  - 
him  from  Arabia.     The  head  of  the  saint  is   said  to  be   buried   at   Kanta 
Diiar,    and   his  body  at  Madaran,  in  Jahanabad,  west  of  Hugli.     There  is 
another  dargdh,  about  18  miles  south  of  Rangpur,  on  the  Bogra  road,   said 
to  be  ei*ected   over  his  staff;  and  a  fourth,  or  rather  a  sacred  place  (for  I 
could  see  no  building)  on  an  island  in   the   middle   of  a   large  jhil,  called . 
Borobhilla.     I  found  the  MS*,    from  which  extracts  have  been  given,  in    the 
possession  of  the  faqir  of  Kanta  Diiar.     He  assured  me  it  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  his  family  for  many  generations,  but  he  was  unable  to  read 
it  and  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  contents.     The  short  facts  as  given  in  the 
MS.  are,  that  in  the  time  of  Barbak  Shah,  Isma'il  came  to  Gaur,  where  he 
gained  the  favour  of  the  king  by  building  a  bridge  or  embankment   across 
the  great   marsh,   called  elsewhere  Chuttiah    Pattiah.     He  was  then  sent 
i^inst  Gajpatl,  king   of  Madaran,    or   Orisa,  whom  he  utterly   defeated, 
and  lastly,  he  fought   two   battles  with  Kamesar,  king  of  Kamrup.     In 
tlie  first  battle  he  was  defeated,  and   the  second  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what indecisive  ;  but  the  king  finally  tendered  his  allegiance,  and  consented 
to  pay  tribute,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  country  was  regularly 
occupied  by  the  Musalmilns.     The  Hindu  governor  of  G'hoj-^g'hfit  appears 
to  have  been   envious   of  Ism6*il's   fame,,  and  falsely   charged   him  with 
entering  into   an  alliance  with  the  king   of  Kamrup   and   conspiring   to 
form  an  independent  kingdom.     A  force  was  sent  against  Isma'il,  and  he  was 
beheaded,  the  MS.  says  in  the  year  78,  but  I  imagine  a  Bgure  must  have 
been  omitted  here,  and  that  we  must  read  878,  which  would  bring  his  death 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Barbak  Shah. 

The  account  given  in  the  MS.  corresponds  most  strangely  in  many 
particulars  with  the  legend  which  Mr.  Blochmann  heard  at  Hugli  {see 
Asiatic  Society*8  Proceedings,  Ajiril,  1370,  page  117).  In  that  legend,  Isma'il 
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is  said  to  have  invaded  Oris4  with  success,  and  to  have  been  falsely  aocosed 
by  a  Bindu  of  attempting  to  set  up  an  independent  kingdom  at  Mad^n, 
and  on  this  false  charge  to  have  been  beheaded  by  order  of  the  king.  We 
may,  I  think,  on  this  double  authority  take  these  two  statements  to  be 
established  facts. 

The  MS.  further  goes  on  to  say,  that  Ism&'il  successfully  invaded 
K&mrup,  and  this  seems  probable  by  the  number  of  memorials  of  him  which 
still  exist,  and  which  are  situate,  if  not  actually  within  the  boundaries  of 
Kamriip,  at  all  events  on  the  extreme  eastern  limit  of  the  territory  which 
was  subject  to  the  kings  of  Bengal  in  the  fifteenth  century.  And  finally, 
the  date  is  thirty  years  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Husain  Shah,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Blochmann's  legend ;  but  it  must  be  remjembered  that  Ben- 
galis almost  invariably  attribute  any  important  event  of  which  they  do  not 
know  the  date,  to  the  time  of  that  king  ;  for  he  is  the  only  king  who  is 
still  remembered  by  name  among  the  common  people. 

XxtraeU  ftom  a  Persian  MS.  found  in  the  possession  of  the  Faqtr  wi 
charge  qf  IsmdHl  Ghdzi's  tomb  at  Kdntd  Dudr,  Bangptir. 

Hr  Muhammad  Shatt&ri,  the  meanest  of  the  servants  of  God,  and  the 
son  of  'Xqil  Muhammad  Farkhari,*  relates  that  at  four  g'haris  on  the  mom- 

*  Fir  Muhammad  Sha^t&rf,  son  of  'Aqil  Muhammad  Farkhiri,  the  author  of  this 
treatise.  The  Shaf (aris  form  a  suh-division  of  the  fctif&rUfCLka^  an  order  of  religious  men, 
so  called  after  Taifjir-bin  Tsi-bin  Adam-bin  Saroshan  (or  Sharwisin).  l\ufur,  whose 
grandfather  had  originallj  been  a  fire-worshipper,  is  better  known  in  history  under  the 
name  of  Bayazid  (the  Persian  form  of  the  Arabic  Abu-Yazid)  of  Bistam.  Bist4m  is  a 
little  town  in  Kumis,  or  Qumis,  a  tract  in  the  hills  of  Tabaristan,  between  the  ancient 
city  of  Bai  and  Nishap&r.  The  chief  town  of  Eumf s  is  Dumghan,  from  which  Bistim 
lies  at  the  distance  of  two  stages.  Bayazid  is  one  of  the  most  fiimous  saints  of  Isl4m. 
He  is  sud  to  have  been  bom  in  A.  H.  136  [A.  D.  758-54],  and  died  at  Bistam  in  A  H. 
281,  or  234,  or  261,  (which  Hxoi  in  his  Nafhdt  uUUns  says  is  the  correct  year),  or  262; 
or  269.  Numerous  imitation  tombs  of  Biiyazfd  exist,  notably  one  at  0:ik\p^n  (Chitta- 
gong) ;  vide  Journal,  A.  S.  Bengal,  for  1872,  Part  I,  p.  386. 

The  order  of  religious  men  and  Sufis^  of  which  Biyazid  is  the  head,  is  called  after 
him  Taif&rhfoh,  But  the  Taifurf,  who  first  assumed  the  name  of  Shattart  was  Shaiish 
'Abdullah  Sha^(6ii,  author  of  the  Misdlah  i  Ashghdl  i  Sha((driyah  and  founder  of  the 
Bub-division.  The  name  of  Sha^tari  is  derived  from  the  Arabic ^Ja^,  walking  quickly; 
and  in  the  language  of  the  sect,  'ilm  i  ahafdrah  signifies  '  tiie  working  and  aspirations  of 
the  soul,'  which  end  mfandfilldh,  *  merging  into  God,'  and  baqd  billdh,  'resting  in 
God.**  As  Shaikh  'Abdullah  reached  the  highest  degree  in  this  respect,  he  was  called 
'  Shat^.'  'Abdullah  lived  for  some  time  ih  Manlkpur  and  Jaunpur  during  the  reign  of 
Sult4n  Ibrahim  Sharqi,  and  emigrated  at  last  to  Mandu,  the  then  capital  of  Malwi, 
where  he  died  in  882  [A.  D.  1428-29].  When  Jah&ngir  visited  Mdndii,  he  built  at  the 
request  of  Shaikh  Pir  i  Miraf  hi,  who  was  a  Shat^rf ,  a  mausoleum  over  'Abdullah's  tomb 
in  Fort  Mandd.     Vide  Khazlnat  ul-Asfiii,  p.  947. 
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ing  of  the  22nd  of  Sha'ban,  1042,  [22nd  Febnuury,  1683]  he  and  his  com- 
ponioDB  were  sitting  near  the  tomb  of  Sh&h  Isma'il  Ghazi,  the  Arab,  the 
g^!eate8t  of  martyrs,  when  Shaikh  Kabir,  Shaikh  La^lf,  Shaikh  Mas'ud,  and 
other  keepers  of  the  tombs  in  Ka^td  Duar  and  Jala  Maqam,  faithfully 
relafced  some  memorable  events  in  his  public  life* 

The  andience  listened  to  the  narrative  with  wrapt  attention  and  great 
interest,  and  thought  that  the  events  mentioned  should  be  recorded  and 
written  in  a  book.  The  task  was  conferred  on  this  humble  individual,  who 
in  the  reign  of  Shi habuddin  Muhammad  Shahjahan  P4dish&h  i  Gh&zi, — may 
Ood  make  his  kingdom  and  reigpi  everlasting ! — faithfully  performed  it,  and 
named  the  book  ''Bis&lat  ush-Shuhad  a,"  hoping  that  mistakes,  if 
there  be  any,  will  be  corrected  and  errors  rectified  by  the  learned  of  the 
time. 

Tradition  states  that  Isma'il  Ghazi,  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  the 
prophet,  was  bom  in  the  holy  city  of  Mecca.  From  his  youth,  he 
was  a  devout  foUower  of  religion,  and  spent  his  time  in  preaching  and 
teaching.  A  hundred  and  twenty  wise  men  and  their  tutor  Maul4na  Husiim* 
nddin  of  Arabia  always  attended  him.  The  Maul&ni  had  a  brother, 
named  Kam&l-uddin,  who  happened  to  be  reading  the  Qoran,  and  came  across 
the  passage,  '  the  martyrs  to  their  God  shall  have  a  great  reward,'  a  text 
which  inspired  all  the  after-actions  of  Ismi'lPs  life.  No  sooner  had  he 
heard  it,  than  he  felt  a  great  contempt  for  an  inglorious  life  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  exalt  himself  to  the  rank  and  honour  of  a  martyr.  At  last,  he 
opened  his  mind  to  his  tutor,  the  Maulani,  who  gave  him  every  encourage- 
ment in  his  noble  pursuit,  and  he  addressed  his  friends  as  follows,  '<  You 
know,  my  friends,  that '  attempt  is  from  man,  but  success  is  from  €k>d  ;' 
hkfls  me  then,  that  God  may  give  me  success  in  my  undertaking  and  the 
everlasting  happiness  which  I  desire."  They  were  much  affected  at  hearing 
these  words,  and  became  equaUy  desirous  to  reap  the  honour  of  martyrdom, 
which  they  considered  to  be  above  all  terrestrial  and  celestial  glory,  so  they 
promised  Ism4'il  to  assist  him  in  rooting  out  infidelity  wherever  they  went, 
and  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  cause  of  God.  Inspired  by  the 
holy  words,  ^  Say  not  that  they  have  perished  who  are  slain  while  in   the 

The  author,  therefore,  of  this  work,  who  during  the  reign  of  Shil\jah&n  wfts  Muta- 
vhUi  of  Isma'il's  tomb  at  Ka^ti  Duibr,  in  Thanah  Pirgu^j,  Bangpdr,  belonged  to  the 
8ha^ris. 

Fir  Mohammad's  fiither  is  called  'Aqil  Muhammad  Farkharf.  Farkhar  is  the 
luune  of  a  {dace  in  Badakhshan,  above  T<^ikhan ;  but  the  name  FarkhUr  is  also  given 
to  a  tract  between  Kha^  (Cathay)  and  Kashghar.  Farkhar  is  often  mentioned  in  Per* 
nan  poems  as  fiunous  for  the  beauty  of  its  inhabitants;  vide  Taakirah  i  Daulatshihi, 
under  Ust&d  Farkhui,  towards  the  end  of  Chap.  I.  The  Mutawallis  of  Ism&'fl's  tomb 
>n^  therefore,  not  of  Arabian  origin  as  Ismi'il  himself. 
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path  of  God  :  they  are  alive  even  though  you  know  it  not,"  they  were  filled 
with  courage  and  daring,  they  kept  the  feet  of  courage  in  the  path  of 
martyrdom,  rohhed  their  minds  of  love  for  home,  and  set  out  on  their  hazard- 
ous undertaking.  Leaving  hehind  many  dreary  forests  and  deserts,  thej 
reached  the  frontiers  of  'Ajam  [Persia],  from  whence  they  passed  to  Hind, 
and  at  last  after  a  long  tedious  journey  arrived  at  Lak'hnauti,*  the  capital 
of  Sultan  Barbak.  He  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  his  time, 
and  his  riches  and  army  were  renowned  everywhere,  and  he  ruled  his  peo- 
ple with  absolute  despotism.  A  turbulent  river,  called  Chuttiah  Pattiah, 
passed  through. his  kingdom.  When  it  became  flooded  in  the  rainy  season, 
it  caused  great  loss  to  life  and  property.  The  king  had  tried  every  means 
in  his  power  to  keep  it  within  bounds  by  employing  engineers  and  handi- 
craftsmen, and  using  materials  of  every  kind  ;  his  efforts  were  continued  for 
seven  years,  but  they  always  proved  fruitless  as  soon  as  the  rainy  season 
came  on.  At  last,  notice  was  given  that  all  the  people  were  to  assemble  on 
a  certain  day  and  throw  earth  into  the  river,  and  the  Sultan  himself  was  to 
throw  in  a  basket  of  earth.  When  Isma'il  heard  of  it,  he  told  the  king  that 
if  a  space  of  three  days  were  allowed  him,  he  would  point  out  the  true 
means  to  perform  this  great  feat. 

The  king  granted  his  request  and  became  very  anxious  to  know  who 
he  wasj  whence  he  came,  and  what  brought  him  to  Lak*hnauti,  and  Isma'il 
informed  him  on  eveiy  point. 

After  three  days*  deliberation  and  consultation  with  the  wise  men, 
Ismail  suggested  a  plan  for  building  a  bridge  over  the  CImttiah  Pattiah, 
which  proved  so  successful  that  elephants  and  horses  could  pass  over  it. 
Prom  that  time  forth,  he  was  honoured  and  favoured  by  the  king  and  em- 
ployed in  many  other  difRcult  works. 

After  a  few  years,  Gajpati,  Rdja  of  Madaran,  rebelled  against  the  em- 
peror. The  army  sent  against  him  was  defeated,  and  at  last  the  command 
was  entrusted  to  Isma'fl.  Gajpati  had  a  very  strong  fort,  made  of  brass, 
which  had  never  been  taken ;  and  when  he  heard  that  Isma'il,  a  faqlr,  was 
coming  to  attack  him  with  120  wise  men,  he  laughed  exceedingly ;  but  his 
queen  warned  him  not  to  fight  with  Ism&^il,  who  was  the  soldier  of  God,  or ' 
he  would  surely  be  defeated.  However,  he  assembled  his  army,  and  a 
battle  ^as  fought  in  which,  after  a  fight  of  a  few  hours,  he  was  completely 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded.  After  this  success,  Isma'il 
gained  still  more  favour  and  honour  with  the  king. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  more,  a  fresh  event  took  place.  The  royal 
ai'my  sent  against  Kamesar,  king  of  Kamrup,  being  repeatedly  defeated, 
the  command  was  at  last  given  to  Isma'il. 

•  The  MS.  has  'Lak'hnau.* 
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The  Yaloiir  and  spirit  with  which  Ism&'il  and  his  companions  under- 
took  the  expedition,  gave  every  prospect  of  success,  but  as  the  Baj4  was 
one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  his  time  and  possessed  good  military  talents, 
the  conquest  of  Kamrup  seemed  likely  to  be  more  difficult  than  that  of 
Madaran.  The  Baja  himself  took  the  field,  and  advanced  with  his  vast 
army  to  the  border  of  his  kingdom,  while  Ismail  with  his  troops  went  to 
meet  him.  A  battle  took  place  on  the  field  of  Santosh  within  the  borders 
of  Islam,  but  the  unfavourable  position  in  which  the  royal  army  was  placed, 
proved  fatal  to  them.  A  great  number  were  killed  on  both  sides,  and 
amongst  them  the  120  wise  men,  who  fell  after  performing  prodigies  of 
valour  and  were  buried  on  the  battle-field.  The  only  survivors  were  Isma'il, 
his  nephew  Muhammad  Shah,  and  twelve  Paiks,  by  whose  aid  the  fortress  of 
Barapaika  was  erected  in  the  neighbourhood.  Leaving  Muhanunad  Shah 
in  charge  of  the  fort,  Isma'il  marched  with  two  regiments  to  Jala  Maqam, 
a  piece  of  land  completely  covered  with  water,  where  he  lifted  up  his  hands 
and  prayed  God  to  create  a  piece  of  land  on  which  he  might  pray.  A  voice 
replied — **  Throw  in  a  shield  full  of  earth,  and  land  will  be  created,"  and  so 
it  came  to  pass.  Isma'il  garrisoned  his  troops  there,  and  sent  a  message  to 
the  Eaja  to  say,  '*  Snlfan  Barbak  has  appointed  me  to  receive  your  sub- 
mission, you  must  present  yourself  before  me,  ready  equipped  for  a  journey, 
in  order  that  I  may  take  you  to  the  Sulfan,  and  recommend  him  to  grant 
you  your  Hfe,  and  restore  you  to  your  own  kingdom  and  preserve  your 
standard.  If  you  do  otherwise,  you  must  suffer  the  consequences,"  The 
letter  was  given,  to  an  envoy  to  take  to  the  Raja.  The  envoy  arrived  at 
the  Raj&'s  court,  and  when  his  business  was  known,  was  admitted  to  the 
Kaja's  presence  and  delivered  the  letter.  As  soon  as  the  Baja  learnt  its, 
intents,  he  became  violently  enraged,  and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  very 
bitter  words  saying,  "  I  save  your  life,  because  it  is  not  my  custom  to  slay 
envoys ;  however,  tell  Shah  Ismk'il  to  meet  me  on  the  field  of  battle.  I 
order  him  to  meet  me  there.  Tell  him  that  I  am  not  that  Gajpatf  whom  he 
has  conquered  and  whose  kingdom  he  has  subdued.  Let  Isma'il  remember 
what  befel  his  first  army.  When  all  his  zealous  comrades  have  fallen,  what 
can  he  do  with  his  single  arm  ?"  The  envoy  returned,  and  told  Isma'il  all 
that  had  occurred,  and  after  reciting  the  text  from  the  Qoran,  *  A  victory 
from  God  and  a  success  at  hand/  he  speedily  made  his  preparations  and 
marched  against  Eimesar.  The  armies  approached,  but  as  night  came  on, 
hoth  parties  were  obliged  to  delay  their  strife.  Isma'il,  taking  advantage 
of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  put  on  a  disguise  and  riding  amongst  the  dis* 
orderly  multitude  succeeded  in  passing  unnoticed  through  the  city  gates, 
ttid  penetrated  to  the  room  where  the  Baja  and  Bani  were  lying  asleep  in 
each  other's  arms.  He  did  not  kill  them  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  but 
fastened  their  hair  together,  and  unsheathing  a  sword  which  was  lying  near 
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the  IUj4,  he  placed  the  blade  across  their  breasts.    After  he  had  done  thisy 
he  rode  back  to  his  camp. 

Next  morning,  the  Bij&  and  Bani  awoke  and  found  what  had  befallen 
them.  At  first,  they  thought  it  was  the  deed  of  some  evil  spirit,  as  it 
seemed  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  have  passed  unnoticed  through 
the  guards  into  their  sleeping  apartments  ;  so  they  were  both  stricken  with 
fear  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  At  last,  the  king  perceived  some  horse's 
dung  and  footmarks  in  the  courtyard,  and  then  he  came  to  his  senses  and 
felt  sure  it  must  have  been  done  by  some  man  ;  but  as  his  fear  was  only 
transferred  from  spirit  to  man,  it  was  rather  increased  than  the  contrary. 
The  Raja  questioned  his  guards,  but  they  declared  that  not  even  a  bird, 
much  less  a  man  on  horseback,  had  dared  to  pass  into  the  courtyard  during 
the  night.  The  Raj4  could  not  help  believing  them,  but  ordered  them  to 
keep  strict  watch  the  next  night.  When  the  next  morning  came,  the  Raja 
and  the  queen  found  themselves  in  the  same  state  as  before.  The  same  thing 
happened  on  the  third  night,  and  they  became  excessively  astonished  and 
alarmed,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  ordinary  man  could  have  treat* 
ed  them  in  this  way  for  three  nights  together,  and  at  last  thought  it  must 
be  no  other  than  Shah  Isma'il  Ghazl. 

In  the  meantime,  Ism&'il  had  assembled  a  large  number  of  his  friends 
and  companions  at  his  camp,  and  asked  them  whether  there  was  among  them 
any  one  daring  enough  to  go  alone  to  the  Raja's  court,  and  bring  him  to 
the  camp»  They  one  and  all  declared  they  would  go  :  but  before  any  one 
could  set  out,  an  ambassador  arrived  from  the  Raja  to  say  that,  if  his  life 
was  secure,  he  wished  to  pay  his  respects  to  Isma'il.  He  assured  the  am- 
bassador of  the  Raja's  safety,  and  afber  a  short  time,  the  Raja  himself 
came  bringing  tribute  and  rich  presents  and  throwing  himself  prostrate,  said : 
*'  Consider  me  one  of  your  meanest  servants  and  give  me  some  pdn*  from 
yoiu:  mouth,  and  henceforth  you  shall  be  my  God."  Afber  he  had  spoken 
some  time  in  this  strain,  Ism&'il  could  not  but  believe  he  was  sincere,  so  he 
gave  him  some  food  from  his  mouth,  which  the  king  accepted  and  ate  with 
the  highest  marks  of  gratitude  and  esteem.  As  a  reward  for  his  voluntary 
submission,  Ism&'il  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  '  Bari  Larwaiy4,'  and 
then  gave  the  Sultan  an  account  of  his  success  in  the  following  letter — "  By 
the  mercy  of  the  Omnipotent  and  the  great  virtue  of  the  Sulfan,  Kamrup 
has  been  conquered,  and  Raj&  Kamesar  has  been  forced  to  pay  homage ; 
spoils  and  tribute  have  been  taken  from  him  and  are  sent  herewith  to  your 
highness."  As  soon  as  the  Sultan  heard  of  this  great  triumph,  he  was  over- 
come with  joy,  and  showered  praise  on  Ism&'il,  whom  he  rewarded  with  robes 
of  honour  and  with  a  horse,  sword,  and  belt,  all  adorned  with  rich  embroi- 
dery. 

*  Which  would  have  broken  his  caste  and  made  him  a  Modem. 
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From  this  time  tribute  was  regularly  levied  from  the  Raja  without 
fresh  opposition,  and  the  country  remained  in  peace  and  the  people  were 
happy  and  contented. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  state,  Bhandasi  R&i,  the  Hindu  commander 
of  G'horig'haf  applied  to  Isma'U  for  leave  to  build  a  fort  on  the  frontier  of 
the  country,  and  his  request  was  granted  ;  but  as  he  envied  his  benefactor 
and  wished  to  get  rid  of  him,  he  deceived  him  and  was  at  last  the  cause  of 
his  ruin.  He  sent  a  false  information  to  the  king  saying  that  Isma'il  had 
entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  Baj4  of  Kamrup, 
and  intended  to  set  up  an  independent  kingdom.  The  infidel  inflamed  the 
king's  displeasure  by  every  art  of  intrigue  and  insinuation,  and  ultimately 
succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  despatch  an  armed  force  against  the  cham- 
pion of  the  holy  faith. 

Isma'il  at  first  determined  to  trust  to  his  own  valour,  and  succeeded  in 
several  times  repulsing  the  king's  soldiers,  but  at  last,  as  he  desired  to  share 
his  companions'  fate  and  to  join  them,  he  gave  himself  up. 

He  was  beheaded  by  order  of  the  Sultan  on  Friday,  14th  Sha'ban,  78 
[i.  e,  878,  or  4th  January,  1474].  Before  the  execution,  he  had  sent  all 
his  men  away ;  only  Shaikh  Muhammad,  an  old  faithful  servant,  would  not 
leave  him,  and  he  is  the  ancestor  of  the  guardians  of  Isma'il's  tomb  at  K^n- 
ta  Duar.  When  the  head  reached  the  king,  he  came  to  know  the  jealousy 
of  the  cunning  Hindu  and  his  own  rashness  and  stupidity,  and  he  burst  into 
tears.  He  made  arrangements  to  have  it  buried  in  the  royal  family  vault ; 
but  Ism^'il  appeared  to  him  and  told  him  that  the  head  was  to  be  buried 
in  Eanta  Duar. 

Ismai'l's  whole  property  was  confiscated,  and  all  his  movables  were 
Bent  both  from  Madaran  and  the  district  of  G'hof ag'hat  to  court.  The 
convoys  of  the  treasures  were,  indeed,  frightened  by  the  appearance  of  Shah 
Isma'il,  and  wished  to  give  him  back  all  his  wealth  ;  but  the  spirit  told 
them  that  God's  favour  was  sufficient  for  him,  and  again  disappeared  to 
continue  even  after  death  the  war  with  the  infidels.  Wherever  the  convoys 
halted  on  their  way  to  court,  a  dargah  arose.  At  last,  the  head  was 
buried  at  Kdii^a  Duar,  and  the  body  was  interred  at  Madaran,  and  both 
places  have  since  become  famous  resorts  for  pilgrims.  Barbak  Shdh  himself 
and  his  Begam  visited  Madaran  and  also  Kanta  Duar,  and  conferred  on 
both  tombs  valuable  gifts. 
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Persian  Text  of  the  Risdlat  ush-Shuhaddy  or  '  Book  of  Martyrs,'  containing 
an  account  oflsmd'il  Ghdzi  of  Kantd  BMr,  Bangpdr. 
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o^«A2fc^  iUfl^yj  i];^  A4A  0^  «opT  ^UiL.  ,^1^  ^l^  y  JU  to^T 


J^iXL^    A>llbL&  oUUfi     ^     <3Uu^  I;  ^U     J^J^IUgiw)     «l&    ^;0 Ji<«  «^  r*^ 


o*;»i  0^  •i'^lj^  iilt?  ;J  *i  ^1;  ^«^V*  *W'  ,^ 


s— ^^0   *i  «*ii^  ^1^  ^'i\i  ^.  tij  ^j>»  i£^\j^J»}i 


jyC  ^,-4-1^  **.];<  JxM*!  »U  *i  c.-4^  tti^WL.  cyaa.  »8r;a<  -  JJUi 
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^uLib  Jj«3^  o);j jju  u-i^yL  iiULT  oUdi*  ,^1^    ^U^Xa^^y^O^K 


J^  cy;-A^  C/*^  ^JLoiJI  J^l   AJUJI  «*JUU  ^jrt*^'  J  *3^)  I* I  ^ 
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I 


0 


ys')^  \s^  ;'  •5;;  **^  dir^  •  vj:-«i^  j^  *^^  u^^**^> 


(1)    In  allasion  to  IsidL^il,  son  of  Abraham. 

CoBBBCnoN.  On  page  220,  Uno  9  from  below,  for  Isma'il  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  *  Bafi  Larwaiyii,'  read  according  to  p.  236»  line  2  from  below,  Isma'il  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  '  Larwa  Raj^'  ».  e.  the  spittle-Raj^  from  the  Hindust&nf  j^  \,Wl^)f 
spittle,  saliva. — The  Editob. 


J 
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Letieb  hy  Col.  E.  T.  Dalton,  C.  S.  I:,  Commissioner  of  Chutid  Nag- 
p-Ur^  on  a  large  picture  representing  the  conquest  of  Paldmau  in  1660 
hg  Ddiid  Khan,  Aurangzih*s  General, 

You  no  doubt  recollect  my  telling  you  of  the  great  picture  of  the  at- 
tack of  the  Paldmau  Fort  by  Daud  Khan,  Aurangzib's  general.  The 
picture  is  preserved  as  an  heirloom  by  D&ud's  descendants  at  Daddnagar, 
in  South  Bihar,  and  I  entered  into  various  negociations  with  divers  persons 
to  obtain  a  copy  ;  but  not  succeeding  I  had  almost  given  it  up,  when  to  my 
surprise  Ahmad  Husain,  the  Agent  of  the  Qazl  of  Palamau,  a  connection  of 
the  Daudnagar  family,  came  to  my  house  with  the  picture. 

Mr.  Pepp^  had  to  photograph  it  in  pieces  ;  for  it  is  30  feet  in  length  by 
about  12  feet  in  breadth,  done  on  cloth.  I  send  a  plan  of  the  whole 
on  a  reduced  scale  omitting  the  figures,  and  the  following  description,  which 
should  be  read  with  the  account  of  the  battle  given  in  Vol.  XL.  of  the 
Journal,  for  1871,  p.  127. 

The  picture  represents  the  camp  of  D6tid  Khan  on  the  16th  Rabi'  IT, 
and  the  entrenchment  of  the  enemy  and  the  different  positions  from  the 
first  attack  on  the  Chero  position  by  Tahawwur  Khan,  which  opened  the 
fight  rather  sooner  than  Daud  had  intended,  to  the  final  capture  of  the  Fort 
and  flight  of  the  '  Gawars,'*  as  the  enemy  is  contemptuously  called,  on  the 
27th  Rabi'  II,  1070  (20th  December,  1660). 

The  first  division  of  the  picture  shows  D&tid's  entrenched  camp,  an 
oblong  enclosure.  On  two  sides,  the  front  and  right,  large  guns  are  in  posi- 
tion ;  to  the  rear  of  numerous  small  tents  in  the  enclosure  is  a  row  of  pavil- 
lions,  with  banners  in  front  of  them,  in  the  following  order  : 

*  The  word  Oamdr  (  ^1^  )  is  to  be  distingmshed  from  Gdwar  (jj\^  ).  The  latter 

word  is  a  corraption  of  Kdfar,  the  Persian  pronunciation  of  the  Arabic  Kdftr,  '  an  infi- 
del' ;  and  it  is  farther  corrupted  to  Oabr  Ij^  ),  in  which  form  it  is  often  applied  to 

the  P&rsfs  or  fireworshipper  (Quebres).  The  historians  of  Timur's  reign  use  Oabr  even 
for  'Hindus.' 

But  Ouwdr  is  used  by  Muhammadaa  historians  as  an  equivalent  for  '  wild  aboriginal 
tribes,'  and  hence  for  '  thieves  and  cattle-lifters/  in  which  sense  it  is  entered  in  natire  Dic- 
tionaries.    Vide  also  Badaoni  I,  85,  168>  234;  and  Dowson,  Y,  ld3,  note  6. 

A  similar  term  is  the  word  Mutods  or  Muwdsd  /  \^y^  '^d  L«t^  \   who  ai«  no 

doubt  the  "  Muasis"  of  Dalton's  Ethnology  (pp.  IH  221, 230,  231,  280).  They  are  men- 
taoned  in  Bftdaoni  I,  228,  252,  262,  826;  U,  376;  vufo  also  Journal,  Bombay  Geogr. 
Society,  II,  55.  Badaoni  generally  caUs  them  M%vod»  i  be-mmwd$df  i  e,*  the  heartleM 
Muwiffls.'    Thb  Editob. 
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Left  Wing. — Black  and  yellow  banner.  Two  white  banners. 

Kaj&  Bihrdz.  Shaikh  Tatdr. 

I  Shaikh  Ahmad. 

Centre. — White  banner, 
BiM  Khan. 
Bight  Wing. — Banner  with  embroi'    Three^tailed  ban*      Bed-bordered 
I  dered  border,  ner  golden.  banner. 

Muhammad  Zahid,         Mirza  Kh&n«       (colour  eaten  away) 
Bakhshi  of  Bihar.  Tahawwur  Khan. 

!  The  advance  of  the  army  from  the  fort  is  in  the  same  order.    The  ban- 

I  ners  are  thus  displayed  three  times,  (1)  in  the  camp ;  (2)  on  elephants  dur- 

ing the  advance ;  (3)  close  to  each  chief  in  action. 

It  is  said  in  the  *  A'lamgtmdmah  that  the  Cheros  met  this  advance  of 
Da6d'8  on  the  16th  by  issuing  from  the  Fort  and  taking  up  an  intrenched 
position  about  half  a  Jeos  from  the  imperial  camp.  This  is  represented  in  the 
picture  by  a  straight  wall  across  the  picture  with  three  burjs^  or  bastions, 
on  which,  as  well  as  on  the  curtain  works,  guns  are  mounted,  pointed  at  the 
camp  of  the  imperialists. 

It  is  said  that  hostilities  were  suspended  whilst  the  commands  of  the 
emperor  were  communicated  to  Prat&b,  the  Chero  Kaji,  viz.^  that  he  must 
not  only  submit,  but  become  a  Muhammadan  ;  but  Tahawwur  Kh&n  could 
not  be  restrained,  and  without  orders  from  Ddiid,  he  made  an  attack  &om 
the  right  on  the  enemies'  left.     This  is  shewn  in  the  picture. 

In  front  are  the  three  divisions  of  the  army,  the  sirdars  leading,  all  on 
foot ;  next  come  the  horses  of  the  sirddrs,  enormous  brutes,  each  followed 
by  an  elephant  on  which  is  borne  the  sirdar's  banner,  and  then  the  led  horses 
of  the  imperialist  cavalry.  The  third  line  of  banners  with  the  advance  indi- 
cates the  position  of  the  different  chiefs  in  the  action ;  and  their  names  are 
also  given.  Ddiid  Kh4n  is  in  the  centre.  He  is  dressed  all  in  white,  except 
his  stockings,  which  are  red,  and  wears  a  white  turban  and  tunic  and  white 
shoes.  But  the  group  of  DaM  and  his  immediate  attendants  is  drawn  on 
a  bit  of  cloth  inserted  as  a  patch  in  the  great  picture,  and  it  is  said  that 
this  portion  of  the  original  drawing  met  with  some  accident  necessitating  a 
reproduction.  However,  Daud's  two  nephews  are  represented  near  him 
similarly  attired  and  armed.  He  and  one  of  his  nephews  have  bows,  arrows, 
shield  and  sword.  Another  has  a  matchlock,  and  one  of  B&ud's  attendants 
holds  his  master's  firelock  as  if  offering  it  to  him,  whilst  the  general  is  draw- 
ing a  bow,  evidently  not  at  a  venture,  as  he  looks  stern  and  determined,  and 
the  enemy  are  close  to  him.  The  imperialist  forces  show  a  decided  mixture 
of  races.  Some  are  of  dark  brown  complexion,  some  lighter  brown,  and 
others  fair  as  Europeans.  The  costume  varies.  There  are  regulars  and 
inr^fulars  in  the  imperial  army,  both   bowmen  and  matchlockbearers,  the 
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regulars  distinguished  by  turbans  with  stiff  feathers  and  dressed  of  some 
figured  cloth,  and  shoes  high  over  the  instep  with  long  thongs  behind  to 
assist  in  pulling  them  on,  and  the  men  are  all  bearded.  The  bows  of  the 
imperialist  chiefs  are  all  of  the  Cupid  or  Apollo  shape,  lip-curved,  whilst 
not  few,  both  of  the  enemy  and  of  the  dark  skinned  portion  of  Baud's 
army,  are  of  a  simple  curve,  such  as  we  still  see  in  the  hands  of  Kola, 
Gonds,  and  other  hilltribes.  The  dark  imperialists  are  as  insufficieDtly 
clad  as  the  majority  of  the  Cheros  are  represented  to  be  ;  and  their  martial 
ardour  is  roused  by  drums  precisely  similar  to  those  now  used  by  the  Kols, 
whilst  the  regulars  of  the  imperial  army  are  inspired  by  the  '  trumpets  peal- 
ing note,'  the  trumpets  as  big  as  the  men  who  blow  them.  They  have  also 
kettledrums  and  trumpeters  on  camels.  There  is  no  reason  why  Kols  should 
not  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  D&ud's  army,  as  the  Kols  had  on  previous  occa- 
sions helped  the  Emperor ;  and  in  one  obscure  comer  of  the  picture  outside 
the  entrenched  camp  of  Da6d,  we  find  '  the  Zamindar  i  k4n  i  almas,*  '  the 
Lord  of  the  diamond  mine ;'  and  who  could  he  be  if  not  the  Nagbansi 
£4]  a  P  In  the  portion  of  the  picture  representing  the  attack,  the  Rija 
of  the  diamond  mines  appears  valiantly  leading  the  troops  on  the  ertreme 
right  of  the  line.  This  is  a  position  assigned  by  the  Muhammadan  histo- 
rian to  Shaikh  paff,  whom  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  among  the 
belligerents.    • 

On  the  lefb,  but  somewhat  in  front  of  the  Imperial  camp,  a  range  of 
hills  is  represented,  from  which  the  Chero  camp  behind  their  entrenchment 
is  commanded.  On  the  centre  of  these  hills  four  g^eat  gpins  are  mounted, 
and  a  note  indicates  that  they  were  placed  by  Daud  to  enfilade  the  enemy. 
This  is  just  as  it  is  described  by  the  Muhammadan  historian.  The  losses 
of  the  imperialists  were  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  outworks  of  the 
enemy  were  higher  than  those  of  D&ud,  whose  camp  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  D4ud,  therefore,  occupied  a  hill  which  overlooked  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  and  erected  a  battery  which  caused  much  damage. 

'*  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  the  enemy  left  their  position  and 
withdrew  to  the  banks  of  the  river  near  the  fort.''  It  is  clear  from  the 
narrative  as  it  proceeds  that  they  took  up  an  entrenched  position  in  a  range 
of  hills,  running  parallel  with  the  river,  with  passes .  through  them.  This  is 
shewn.  A  conventional  drawing  of  hills  going  right  across  the  picture,  and 
dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts,  exhibits  the  second  position  of  the  Cheros, 
and  represents  them  engaged  with  the  imperialists.  The  Cheros  are  not 
shewn  in  their  first  position,  as  the  space  behind  their  entrenchment  was 
reserved  by  the  artist  for  a  good  pictorial  display  of  the  imperialists  advanc- 
ing on  the  second  position,  afber  the  Cheros  had  abandoned  the  first. 

The  action  represented  is  where  '*  Dafid  attacked  the  trenches  which 
the  Zamindar  had   erected  along  the  river  ;"  but  judging  from  the  picture 
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(and  from  the  ground,  which  I  have  been  over),  *  fortified  position'  could 
be  sabstituted  for  ^  trenches' — a  line  of  hills  with  breastworks  in  diiierent 
places  and  passes  barricaded.  (I  have  had  myself  to  attack  precisely  simi- 
lar positions  when  engaged  against  the  very  same  people.) 

I  find  from  the  picture  as  from  the  annals  that  Shaikh  Tatar  and 
Shaikh  Ahmad,  sons  of  Baud's  brother,  with  their  contingents,  several  im- 
perial Man^bdars,  and  the  sons  of  B4j4  Bihrdz,  attacked  on  the  left,  and 
forced  the  passes  held  by  the  enemy.  The  Slite  of  this  portion  of  the 
imperial  army,  a  body  of  handsomely  dressed  matchlockmen,  have  seized  a 
hill  on  the  extreme  lefb,  which  enfiladed  one  of  the  passes,  and  they  are 
represented  as  keeping  up  a  brisk  fire  on  the  disordered  Gheros,  whom  they 
had  dislodged.  The  whole  portion  is,  indeed,  shewn  as  captured  by  the 
imperialists  ;  and  from  this  part  of  the  ground  their  arrows  and  matchlock 
balls  are  dealing  destruction  on  their  enemies,  who  are  seen  some  without 
heads,  others  fleeing  with  arrows  in  their  backs,  but  some  still  holding  the 
ground  between  the  hills  and  the  nver. 

The  annals  tell  us  that  Da6d  was  induced  to  remain  in  the  position  he 
had  gained,  leisurely  to  make  arrangements  for  the  protraction  of  the  siege, 
but  he  could  not  restrain  his  men ;  '^  they  pursued  the  enemy,  crossed  the 
river  after  them,  and  commenced  an  attack  on  the  fortifications."  Before 
morning  he  had  completed  the  conquest  of  the  fort,  and  the  Chero  Baj4 
fled  to  the  hills  behind  it.  The  river  is  represented  by  a  band  of  green 
right  across  the  picture  (bhie  in  my  sketch),  with  queer  shaped  obstructions 
of  a  darker  colour ;  but  as  we  are  informed  by  the  notes  in  Persian  that  the 
first  is  a  river  (the  Orange),  and  that  the  second  represents  rocks,  it  an« 
ftwers  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  most  artistically  delineated.  The  Chero 
Baji*s  fort,  drawn  rather  elaborately  in  plan,  comes  next,  and  the  picture 
ends  in  a  map  of  great  wooded  hills,  into  which  the  B&ja  retreated. 

The  Chero  host  is  for  the  most  part  portrayed  holding  their  ground, 
but  in  sad  plight  between  the  hills  from  which  they  had  been  dislodged  and 
the  river.  The  Chero  cavalry  were  evidently  posted  in  reserve  in  the  bed 
of  the  river,  a  very  respectable  body,  as  well  mounted  as  their  foes  :  but 
many  are  galloping  up  and  down  the  sands  of  the  river  in  a  purposeless 
mamier,  some  badly  wounded.  They  are  all  with  one  or  two  exceptions  of 
fair  complexion  and  dressed  as  Hinddstanls ;  and  amongst  the  Chero  foot- 
Boldiers  there  are  ft  number  of  fair  complexioned  and  well  dressed  men,  shew- 
uig  that  in  those  days,  as  at  present,  there  was  a  considerable  sprinkling  of 
Aryans  amongst  the  Palamau  population ;  but  the  majority  are  black  with 
only  a  loin  cloth  or  bathing  drawers  style  of  costume,  and  bare  heads  and 
hare  feet,  bows  m  above  described  with  only  one  curve  and  plenty  of  arrows, 
heaides  which  some  have  spears,  and  some  swords  and  shields.  The  pro- 
portion of  matchlockmen  to  bowmen  is  small,  but  even  the  imperialists  are 
•hewn  to  have  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 
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The  artist  has  not  altogether  failed  to  grasp  some  of  the  ethnic  char- 
acteristics of  the  Paldmau  aborigines.  The  black  men  have  all  receding 
chins  and  foreheads,  and  are  probably  Kharwirs. 

D4ud's  flank  moTement  was  apparently  the  only  piece  of  strat^^ 
employed.  Strong  as  he  was  in  cavalry,  he  might  have  easily  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Eaj&  to  the  hills  beyond  the  Fort ;  but  I  dare  say  his 
intelligence  department  were  at  fault.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  imperialists 
did  not  advance  their  guns  when  attacking  the  second  position  ;  they 
were  left  at  their  place  and  no  field  artillery  was  employed. 

I  send  two  photographs  of  Palamau  Fort. 


'^^f^f'*^S^^^^^^^*^S^Si^^^^^<^^ik^\^^^^>^S^S^%^S^*^^^^^0^^^^^S^k^%^^f^^i^k^t^>^^^f^^fS 


Note  on  the  site  of  Fort  Ukddlah,  IXiatriet  Dindjpilr. — By  E.  Yesey 

Westmacott,  C.  S. 

(With  a  Map.) 

The  first  indication  of  the  site  of  Ekdalah,  which  I  communicated  in 
my  letter  published  at  page  95,  Proceedings,  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  April,  1874,  was 
given  to  me  by  Mr.  Beily,  Manager  of  the  Chanchol  estate  in  the  district 
of  Maldah,  who  told  me  that  he  had  come  upon  a  tract  of  high  ground,  where 
numerous  bricks  and  old  tanks  betokened  the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  and 
that  the  people  called  the  name  of  the  place  Ekdalah.  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  at  Churdmon,  in  Din&jpur,  to  ride  over  the  ground  in 
the  direction  indicated,  eastward  at  a  place  called  Sallmpiir,  or  '  Chilumpoor,' 
and  Sayyidpur,  but  my  search  was  unsuccessful.  A  subsequent  study  of 
the  inch  to  the  mile  map  showed  me  a  village,  called  to  this  day  Ekdalah,  a 
little  to  the  north-east  of  the  ground  I  had  gone  over,  east  of  the  river 
Chirdma^l  and  five  miles,  not  one,  from  the  'Nawabi  rastah.'  Doctor 
Buchanan,  in  his  '  Account  of  Dinagepoor,'  published  by  Mr.  Montgomery 
Martin  xmder  his  own  name  as  part  of  the  second  volume  of  his  '  Eastern 
India,'  page  640,  writes  as  follows  : 

''  About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  west  from  the  Baliya  is  a  very  large  tank, 
'^  called  Molan-dighee,"  the  Tank  of  the  Lotus,  ''  which  is  nearly  choked 
"  with  weeds.  The  only  tradition  concerning  it  is,  that  it  was  dug  by  a 
'*  princess — Ranee — and  that  a  miracle  was  necessary  to  procure  water. 
<'  About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  further  west  is  Gor-dighee,  Gurh-dighee,*'  the 
Tank  of  the  Fort,  '^  the  water  of  which  has  extended  about  six  hundred  yards 
"  north  and  south,  and  four  hundred  yards  east  and  west,  and  which,  of 
''  course,  is  a  Hindoo  work.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  has  now  so  far 
"  filled  up,  that  it  is  cultivated  for  rice.  About  twelve  hundred  yards  west 
«  firom  this  tank  is  another;  cfjled  Alta  Dighecy  which  extends  nearly  to  the 
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''same  dimensions,  but  is  placed  with  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west, 
''and  therefore  is  a  Mahomedan  work.  Between  these  two  tanks  are  the 
"ruins  of  Boroha^,  which  are  very  large  heaps  or  mounds,  that  consist  in 
"  a  great  measure  of  bricks.  In  many  places,  the  foundations  of  walls  may 
"  be  traced,  and  even  the  dimensions  of  the  chambers.  All  these  chambers 
"  are  of  a  small  size,  owing  to  which  they  may  have  resisted  the  attacks  of 
"  time  better  than  more  spacious  apartments.  They  are  chiefly  situated  in 
"  the  southern  division  of  the  town,  called  Kootee-baree."  (Kootee,  '  a 
masonry  building.') 

"  In  this  part  are  some  small  tanks  that  have  evidently  been  entirely 
"  lined  with  brick.  In  the  centre  of  the  ruins  are  indubitable  traces  of  a 
"  small  square  fort,  which  has  been  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  of  brick, 
"  and  an  intermediate  ditch.  The  ruin  to  the  north  of  this  fort  is  almost 
**  entirely  without  the  trace  of  regular  form,  but  the  quantity  of  bricks 
"  which  it  contains  is  great.  At  its  northern  extremity  is  the  monument 
"  of  a  Mahomedan  Saint,  Peer  Bodol  Diwan,  which  is  built  of  brick.'* 

The  village  of  El^dalah,  or  Ekdalo,  is  only  half  a  mile  from  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  most  westerly  of  the  three  tanks,  and  the  ruined 
fort  described  by  Doctor  Buchanan  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-east 
of  it.  The  two  lai^e  Muhammadan  tanks  were,  no  doubt,  suiTounded  by 
buildings,  and  I  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  whole  fortified  city  taking 
its  name  from  one  of  the  villages  included  in  its  circumference.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  that  the  name  Ekddlah  originally  included  a  larger 
tract  than  the  Mauza',  to  which  it  is  now  confined.  I  do  not  know  when  I 
may  be  able  to  visit  the  site,  but  the  mention  of  a  Dargah  leads  me  to  hope 
I  may  find  inscriptions  I  have  no  doubt  this  was  the  place  of  which  Mr. 
Beily  spoke  to  me,  though  four  miles  further  east  than  he  thought,  nor  have  I 
any  doubt  as  to  its  being  the  Ekdalah  of  Shams  i  Siraj  and  Ziya  i  Barani.  The 
name  Ekdalah,  the  distance  from  Pan^uah,  the  two  great  tanks  whose  length, 
running  east  and  west,  proves  them  Muhainmadan,  the  remains  of  brick  build- 
ings, the  fort,  the  third  tank  called  *  The  Tank  of  the  Fort,'  and  the  widespread 
inundations  to  the  west  of  it,  all  seem  to  me  to  point  to  this  conclusion. 

I  can  find  no  trace  of  the  name  Azadpur,  mentioned  as  another  name 
of  Ekdalah. 

Besides  Ilyas  Shah  and-  his  son  Sikandar  Shdh,  who  successfully  de- 
fended Ekdalah  against  the  emperor  Firuz  Shah,  Husain  Shah  seems  to 
have  made  it  his  permanent  residence,  (footnote,  Stewart's  Bengal,  page 
111),,  and  every  year  made  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  from  Ekdalah  to  the  shrine 
of  the  Saint  Qufb  at  Pan^uah.     The  distance  is  about  twenty-three  miles. 

There  is  another  Ekdalah,  fifty  miles  east-south-east  from  Panduali, 
five  miles  south  of  the  point  where  the  districts  of  Dindjpur,  Bogra,  and 
Bajshahi  touch  one  another,  but  I  see  no  reason  for  thinking  it  the  Ekda- 
lah of  Muhammadan  history. 

u  n 
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On  the  Supposed  Identity  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Yavanas  of  the  Sanskrit 

Writers.-- By  Ra'jendrala'la  Mitra. 

Were  the  Greeks  the  people  who  were  invariably  indicated  by  the 
term  Yavana  in  the  writings  of  Sanskrit  authors  ?  This  is  a  question  which  has 
presented  itself  in  some  form  or  other  to  almost  every  European  orientaUst 
in  the  course  of  his  researches ;  and  a  good  deal  has  already  been  written 
on  the  subject.  Colebrooke,  Prinsep,  Wilson,  Schlegel,  Lassen,  Weber, 
Max  Miiller,  and  others  have  contributed,  each  from  his  own  standpoint, 
his  quota  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question.  There  prevails,  never* 
theless,  a  variety  of  opinions  about  it,  and  the  necessity  exists  for  a  recon-> 
sideration  of  the  case.  The  leaning  at  present  is  in  favour  of  those  who 
believe  the  word  Yavana  to  be  identical  with  Ionia,  and  to  mean  the  Greeks. 

The  arguments  on  which  this  ideutification  rests,  are : 

1st,  Similarity  of  sound  of  the  Greek  Ionia  with  the  Persian  Yundn^ 
the  Hebrew  Javan.  and  the  Sanskrit  Yavana, 

2nd.  The  use  of  the  word  Jona,  the  P41i  form  of  the  Sanskrit  Yavana, 
to  indicate  an  Ionian  Prince. 

Srd,  Beferences  made  in  Sanskrit  astronomical  works  to  foreign  trea- 
tises on  astronomy,  which,  it  is  presumed,  must  have  been  Greek. 

4ith.  The  intercourse  of  the  Indians  with  the  Greek  successors  of 
Alexander  in  North- Western  India. 

None  of  these  arguments,  however,  is  of  a  character  to  suggest  the 
inference  proposed,  much  less  to  establish  it  as  a  positive  historical 
fact.  They  all  take  for  granted  false  majors,  and  consequently  lead 
to  erroneous  conclusions.  What  is  required  to  be  proved  is,  not  that 
the  Sanskrit  word  Yavana  has  been  used  to  indicate  the  people  of 
Greece,  but  that  it  means  the  Greek  race  only,  and  no  other.  This 
has  not  yet  been  done ;  the  arguments  above  set  forth  taken  in  their 
broadest  sense  do  not  establish  this  ;  and,  with  one  exception,  no  European 
orientalist  has  asserted  it.  The  exception  refers  to  Dr.  H.  Kern,  formerly 
a  professor  of  Queen's  College,  Benares,  who,  iu  the  Preface  to  his  edition 
of  the  Brihat  SanhitA,  states  :  "  That  the  Yavanas  originally  denoted  the 
Greeks  and  only  the  Greeks  will  appear  from  the  sequel.  To  assert 
that  Yavanas  (in  ancient  times)  may  denote  any  kind  of  people  under  the 
sun  is  80  wonderful  an  assertion,  that  one  ought  to  have  some  reasons  given 
why  the  Hindus  should  give  the  name  of  lonians  to  nations  who  were  no 
lonians,  nor  had  anything  in  common  with  lonians.  It  is  not  so  strange 
that  after  the  conquests  of  the  Islam,  Muhammadans  were  called  Yavanas. 
The  Yavanas  were  the  foremost,  the  most  dreaded  of  the  Mlechas, 
(P  Mlechchhas)  so  that  Yavana  and  Mlecha  became  synonymous.     When  the 
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Mnhammadans  trod  is  the  steps  of  the  Greeks,  they  became  the  chief  Mlecbas, 
consequently  Yavanas.  Yavana,  however,  never  denotes  an  Arab  as  such, 
neither  formerly  nor  now-a-days ;  it  is  never  a  name  for  a  nation.  The 
only  nation  called  Yavanas  were  the  Greeks."*  To  what  extent  this  asser- 
tion is  founded  on  fact,  and  how  much  on  mere  hardihood  of  assertion,  will 
be  evident  from  the  following  remarks  : 

Of  the  arguments  above  set  forth,  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  taking 
with  the  public.  The  similarity  of  sound  of  the  four  words  quoted 
'is  so  close,  that  it  cannot  but  produce  an  impression  in  favour  of  the  theory 
that  they  are  identical,  and  have  a  common  meaning  ;  but  it  is  at  the  same 
time  the  weakest ;  for  modem  philology  does  not  recognise  phonetic  simili- 
tude to  be  of  any  use  in  an  argument  of  this  kind.  The  similitude  must 
be  supported  by  satisfactory  proof  of  the  relationship  of  the  roots  from 
which  the  words  are  derived,  before  it  can  be  used  as  an  argument  of  any 
weight  in  support  of  their  identity.  But  even  after  the  identity  of  the  roots 
from  which  the  words  in  the  different  languages  have  been  produced  is  proved, 
the  question  would  remain  open,  as  to  how  far  the  secondary  meaning  of 
those  words  had  always  been  the  same  everywhere,  and  until  that  can  be 
done,  no  definite  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  look  into  the  history  of  the  words  in  the  different  languages  in  which 
they  occur,  before  any  attempt  can  be  made  to  prove  that  they  have 
always  indicated  one  single  nation  and  no  other. 

Now,  the  oldest  form  of  Ionia  is  •*Uinim,"  which,  on  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Ptolemies,  is  supposed  to  be  used  '*  to  designate  the  Greek  peo- 
ple ;"f  but  in  older  records,  such  as  the  monuments  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
under  Tutmosis  III,  and  IV,  and  Amenophis  III,  the  same  term  occurs  to 
indicate  the  foreign  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs,  i.  e,  races  other  than  Egypt- 
ians. The  term  is  represented  by  a  group  of  six  symbols,  of  which  the  three 
upper  ones,  representing  papyrus  plants,  signify  Northern  or  Lower  Egypt, 
and  the  three  lower  ones,  representing  baskets,  mean  "  all,"  which  is  ''  a 
comprehensive  designation  of  the  people  settled  in  different  groups  and 
bands."}  Putting  the  two  significations  together,  the  natural  inference  is, 
that  the  term  or  group  of  symbols  was  used  to  indicate  foreigners  settled 
in  Egypt,  the  bulk  of  whom  were  maritime  people  from  the  Ionian  isles 
and  the  sea-board  of  Asia  Minor,  >.  «.,  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  and  others. 
Cnrtius  supposes  that  the  Greeks  alone  were  always  meant§  ;  but  to  apply 
the  term  exclusively  to  the  Greeks,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show   that  at 

•  Brihat  Safihili,  p.  32. 

t  CiirtiQB,  Hist.  Qreeoe^  Ward's  Translation,  I,  p.  45. 

X  Ibid.,  loc.  cit, 

§  lUd.,  p.  46. 
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the  early  period  of  Egyptian  history  when  the  term  was  used,  the  Greeks 
themselves  bore  the  name  of  Uinim,  or  else  the  explanation  would  be 
against  such  a  deduction.  This,  however,  cannot  be  done.  Down  to  the 
time  of  Homer,  the  common  name  for  the  true  Greeks  was  Achaeans,  or 
Argives,  or  Hellenes,  not  lonians,  and  nowhere  in  the  Greek  language  is  the 
term  Uinim  to  be  met  with  ;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  argue  that  their  specific  and  particular  name  then  was  Uinim.  Probably 
they  were  indicated  by  that  name  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  later  records  of 
the  Ptolemies  and  of  Sesonchis,  the  Shishak  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  only 
in  common  with  others  and  not  specifically. 

Tlie  term  Ionia  is  derived  by  the  Greeks  from  lo,  the  priestess  of  Hera 
with  whom  Zeus  fell  in  love,  and  whose  transformation  into  a  cow  and  sub- 
sequent ramblings  over  various  parts  of  the  earth,  particularly  along  the 
shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  to  which  she  gave  her  name,  form  so  interesting 
a  story  in  Greek  mythology.  The  true  interpiretation  of  the  myth  remains 
yet  untold ;  but  it  suggests  the  idea  of  the  descendants  of  lo  being  a  mixed 
race  of  the  Greeks  with  some  of  their  neighbouring  nations  ;  and  in  support 
of  this  theory,  I  may  cite  two  versions  of  a  story  related  by  Herodotus,  in 
which  the  principal  personages,  such  as  Zeus  and  Hera  and  Argos  and 
Hermes,  of  the  lo  myth,  are  changed  into  mortals,  and  the  myth  resolved 
into  a  successful  attempt  on  the  part  of  certain  Phoenician  traders  to 
abduct  Greek  damsels. 

The  first  version  of  the  story  was  narrated  to  Herodotus  as  a  Persian 
tradition.  According  to  it,  certain  Phoenician  traders  "  freighting  their 
vessel  with  the  wares  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  landed  at  Argos,  which  was 
then  pre-eminent  above  all  the  states  included  under  the  common  name  of 
Hellas.  Here  they  exposed  their  merchandise,  and  traded  with  the  natives 
for  five  or  six  days  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  when  almost  everything  was 
sold,  there  came  down  to  the  beach  a  number  of  women,  and  among  them 
the  daughter  of  the  king,  who  was,  they  say,  agreeing  in  this  with  the 
Greeks,  lo,  the  child  of  Inachus.  The  women  were  standing  by  the  stem 
of  the  ship,  intent  upon  their  purchases,  when  the  Phoenicians,  with  a 
general  shout,  rushed  upon  them.  The  greater  part  made  their  escape,  bat 
some  were  seized  and  carried  off.  lo  herself  was  among  the  captives.  The 
Phcenicians  put  the  women  on  board  their  vessel  and  set  sail  for  Egypt."* 

The  second  version  is  attributed  to  the  Phoenicians,  who  "  deny  that 
they  used  any  violence  to  remove  lo  to  Egypt ;  she  herself,  they  say,  hav- 
ing formed  an  intimacy  with  the  captain,  while  his  vessel  lay  at  Argos,  and, 
perceiving  herself  to  be  with  child,  of  her  own  free  will  accompanied  the 
Phoenicians  on  their  le&ving  the  shore,  to  escape  the  shame  of  detection  and 
the  reproaches  of  her  parents."! 

•  KawlinBon's  Herodotus,  l.\  p.  122.  f  Ibid,  I.,  p  126. 
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It  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  mj  purpose  here  to  enquire  which  of  the 
two  versions  is  the  true  one  ;  in  either  case  we  have  a  very  prosaic  and 
matter-of-fact  solution  of  a  highly  romantic  myth  ;  and  few  will,  I  imagine, 
be  disposed  to  douht  that  the  myth  is  only  a  poetical  emhellishment  of  a 
very  common  occurrence  in  primitive  states  of  society,  and  that  the  so-called 
descendants  of  lo  are  the  mixed  descendants  of  sea-faring  men  of  various 
nationalities  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  with  an  occasional  trace  of 
Greek  blood  in  them,  and  that  trace  derived,  in  most  instances,  from  the 
maternal  side  ;  for  the  practice  of  carrying  away  Greek  slave  girls  by  pirati- 
cal traders  was  common  in  the  early  history  of  Greece.  The  Greeks  them- 
selves, in  early  times,  did  not  recognise  them  as  their  descendants  or  members 
of  their  race,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have  assumed  the 
term  Ionian  as  their  race  name.  Homer  was  well  aware  of  the  myth  of 
lo ;  for  he  assigns  to  Zeus  the  epithet  'A/iyci^ovn^s  or  '  Argos-slayer'  to 
indicate  that  part  of  the  myth  which  says  that  Argos,  as  the  emissary  of 
Hera,  too  carefully  watched  the  movements  of  lo  in  her  boVine  form,  to 
prevent  Zeus  from  restoring  his  lady-love  to  her  human  shape,  and  was 
ultimately  destroyed  by  him  ;*  but  he  does  not  call  the  Greeks  lonians, 
except  in  the  line : 

€v6a  8c  Boton-oc  xdi  'looi^cs  cXiccxira>v€s.     (B.  N.  685.) 

In  commenting  on  this  line,  Arnold  says,  "  These  are  the  lonians  of 
Greece,  particularly  the  Athenians,  whom  Homer,  however,  calls  nowhere 
else  by  this  name.  This  whole  passage  to  700  offers  matter  for  grave  doubts, 
which  cannot  be  treated  of  here."  Schlegel  condemns  the  passage  as  ''  a  later 
interpolation  ;*'  and  Lassen, ''  in  confii'mation  of  this  hypothesis,"  observes 
**  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  lonians  formed  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  Greek  tribes  that  left  Attica  (Herod.,  I.  146 ;  Pausanias,  YIL  234),  and 
secondly  that  Ion  does  not  trace  his  descent  immediately  from  Hellen, 
which  Doros  and  Aiolos  do,  but  firom  his  son  Xuthos,  and  that  the  notices 
regarding  his  origin  and  that  of  his  brother  Achaios  are  of  various  nature."t 
"  With  the  Greeks  themselves,"  he  adds,  "  the  name  is  post-Homeric,  and 
came  probably  only  into  use  afber  the  Greek  tribes  occupied  the  islands  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  must  have  arisen  from  a  general  term  used  by  the  older 
inhabitants  of  the  land  for  those  who,  unlike  the  Aeolians  and  Dorians,  did 
not  bring  an  ethnic  name  with  them,  but  were  formed  by  the  union  of 
several  peoples  with  different  names." { 

The  Hebrew  equivalent  of  the  Greek  laovcs,  with  the  digamma  ''  la- 
FoKcs,  is  Javatif  which  under  the  form  of  Jehohanan  is  equivalent  to  IcDvav 
and  ^liaawav.    In  the  Septuagint  *l<aavvq^  is  used  in  the  place  of  the 

*  Keightlej's  Mythology  of  Greece,  861. 
t  Indifiche  Aherthumskunde,  736. 
}  Ibid^  lac.  cit. 
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Hebrew  Jehohanan  ]^mrP,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  gradually  sim- 
plified itself  into  Johannes,  Joannes,  John,  and  Jack.*  That  the  word  is 
closely  connected  with  the  Greek  'Iw,  *I(ik,  'laves,  etc.,  there  is  no  doubt. 
According  to  Cruden*s  Concordance,  the  word  means  "  clay"  or  "  dirt," 
«.  e.,  the  dirty  race,  formed  of  the  outcastes  of  various  nationalities ;  or  ^  he 
that  deceives,  or  makes  sorrowful,"  a  very  appropriate  designation  for  a 
race  which  was  noted  for  its  piracy.  But  comparing  it  with  the  Sanskrit 
ifuvan,  Zend  jawdn^  Latin  juvenis,  the  true  meaning,  according  to  Lassen, 
would  seem  to  be  "  young,"  in  contradistinction  to  Tfxuxotf  **  the  old" — as 
the  Hellenes  called  themselves — the  new  Mulattoes  of  the  Isles  and  the 
Asiatic  Coast  as  opposed  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  peninsula. 
If  this  be  the  true  origin,  it  must  date  from  pre-historio  times. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  word  occurs  several  times,  as  a  proper  name 
of  an  individual,  of  a  race,  of  a  country,  of  an  empire,  and  of  a  town«  In 
Genesis  x.  2,  4,  we  find  it  as  the  proper  name  of  one  of  the  seven  sons  of 
Japheth,  and  father  of  Elishah,  Tarshish,  Kittim,  and  Dodanim.  The  state- 
ment is  repeated  in.  Chronicles,  i.  5  and  7.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Hewlett,  in  one  of 
his  annotations  to  the  Bible,  says,  "  Japheth  seems  to  have  been  the  same 
with  lapetus,  whom  the  Greeks  own  to  have  been  their  father ;  nor  do  they 
know  any  name  of  greater  antiquity :  which  made  them  give  it  to  decrepit 
persons,  as  Bochart  has  observed.  Older  than  lapetus  was  with  them  a 
proverbial  8aying."f  In  Isaiah,  where  the  Lord  threatens  to  send  those  who 
fail  to  come  to  the  fold  of  the  Church,  or  '*  to  escape  of  them,  unto  the 
nations,  to  Tarshish,  Pul  and  Lud,  that  draw  the  bow,  to  Tubal  and  Javan, 
to  the  isles  afar  ofiP',"{  the  name  of  a  country  is  obviously  intended.  In 
explanation  of  the  passage,  Hewlett  says,  ^  Tarshish  denotes  the  eastern 
parts ;  Pul  and  Lud  the  south  ;  Tubal  and  Javan,  the  north  ;  and  the  isles 
afar  off,  the  west."  What  the  particular  country  intended  is,  is  not  mention- 
ed, and  the  direction  given  does  not  lead  to  Greece.  Dr.  Smith  takes  the 
several  names  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  Gentile  world.  §  As  the  name 
of  a  tribe  or  race  we  find  it  in  Ezekiel  xx.  13.  Javan  and  Tubal  and 
Meshech  are  said  there  to  be  the  merchants  who  traded  with  Tyrus.  But 
the  ancient  practice  of  using  the  names  of  countries  for  those  of  races  may 
be  appealed  to  in  support  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hewlett's  supposition  of  their  being 

*  The  Babylonian  god  Oannes,  'Aavvi}s,  who  is  described  by  Berosos  to  have  come 
from  the  Erythrean  Sea,  with  a  fish's  body,  a  human  head  under  cover  of  a  pisoene  one^ 
hmnan  lower  limbs,  and  a  fish's  tail,  is  supposed  to  have  its  name  connected  with  the 
term  Javan.  Cory's  Ancient  Fragments,  243,  apud  Inman's  Ancient  Fuths  in  Andoat 
Names,  IL  400. 

t  Hewlett's  Bible,  Oen.  x.  2. 

X  Isaiah  IxvL  19. 

§  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  I.,  p.  935. 
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names  of  countries,  and  that  the  terms  are  tribal  names,  derived  from 
the  locale  of  the  several  peoples  mentioned,  the  first  signifying  Ionia  or 
Greece.  Bearing,  however,  in  mind  the  early  age  when  the  book  of  Ezckiel 
was  written,  one  would  be  disposed  to  fancy  that  the  Phcsnicians  were  the 
people  meant  and  not  Greeks,  who  then  certainly  had  very  little  maritime 
traffic  of  their  own,  and  depended  a  good  deal  on  Phoenician  traders  for 
snpplies  of  foreign  goods.  In  Daniel  viii.  21,  x.  20,  xi.  2,  the  references 
are  accepted  by  the  authorised  translator  of  the  Bible  to  mean  the  Macedo- 
nian empire,  and  in  Zechariah  x.  18,  to  be  the  Graeco-Syrian  empire.  Again, 
in  Ezekiel  xxvii.  19,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  "  a  town  in  the  southern 
part  of  Arabia  (Yemen)  whither  the  Phoenicians  traded,  is  indicated."  He 
adds  **  the  connexion  with  TJzal  decides  in  favour  of  this  place  rather  than 
Greece,  as  in  the  Vulgate.  The  same  place  may  be  noticed  in  Joel  iii.  6, 
the  parallelism  to  the  Sabceans  in  verse  8,  and  the  fact  that  the  Phoenicians 
bought  instead  of  selling  slaves  to  the  Greeks  (Ez.  xxvii.  13,)  are  in 
favour  of  this  view."* 

Commenting  upon  the  different  passages  above  cited,  Dr.  Smith  ob- 
serves :  ^  From  a  comparison  of  these  various  passages,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Javan  was  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  Greek  race  ;  the 
similarity  of  the  name  to  that  branch  of  the  Hellenic  family  with  which 
the  Orientals  were  best  acquainted,  vig.,  the  lonians,  particularly  in  the 
older  form  in  .which  their  name  appears  (*Iaci>),  is  too  close  to  be  regarded 
as  accidental,  and  the  occtirrence  of  the  name  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
of  the  time  of  Sargon  (about  B.  C.  709)  in  the  form  of  Yavnan  or  Yunan, 
as  descriptive  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  where  the  Assyrians  first  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  power  of  the  Greeks,  further  shows  that  its  use  was  not 
confined  to  the  Hebrews,  but  was  widely  spread  throughout  the  East. 
The  name  was  probably  introduced  into  Asia  by  the  Phoenicians,  to  whom 
the  lonians  were  naturally  better  known  than  any  other  of  the  Hellenic 
races,  on  account  of  their  commercial  activity  and  the  high  prosperity  of 
their  towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  extension  of  the 
name  westward  to  the  general  body  of  the  Greeks,  as  they  became  known 
to  the  Hebrews  through  the  Phoenicians,  was  but  a  natural  process,  analo- 
gous to  that  which  we  have  already  had  to  notice  in  the  case  of  Chittim.'*f 

It  is  unquestionable  that  in  the  later  writings  of  the  Hebraites  and  in 
modem  Hebrew  the  word  is  used  to  indicate  the  Greeks,  the  meaning 
extending  from  the  Asiatic  Greeks  or  lonians  to  the  Hellenes  of  Europe  ; 
bat  from  the  passages  above  quoted,  it  is  far  from  being  conclusive  that  in 
the  early  times  of  the  Genesis  the  Greeks  of  Europe  were  known  to  the  Jews, 
and  there  is  very  little  to  show  that  Greek  colonists  had  extended  to  the 

•  Ibid ,  936.  t  Ibid.,  p.  936. 
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coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  near  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  conBti- 
tute  a  distinct  nationality.  Dr.  Smith  admits  that  "  it  can  hardly  be 
imagined  that  the  early  Hehrews  themselves  had  any  actual  acquaintance 
with  the  Greeks,"  and  the  inscription  of  Sargon  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  above,  says  that  in  708  B.  C.  "  the  seven  kings  of  the  Yaha  tribes  of 
the  country  of  Yavnan  (or  Yunan)^  who  dwelt  in  an  island  in  the  midst  of 
the  Western  sea,  at  the  distance  of  seven  days  from  the  coast,  and  the  name 
of  whose  country  had  never  been  heard  by  my  ancestors,  the  kings  of  Assyria 
and  Chaldsea,  from  the  remotest  times,  &c.''*  If  Yavnan  had  never  been 
heard  of  before  708  B.  C.  in  Assyria  and  Chaldsea,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  it  was  better  known  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Moses  at  least 
seven  centuries  before  that  time. 

In  later  Greek  there  is  doubtless  ample  evidence  to  show  that  Ionia 
formed  a  part  of  the-  Greek  empire  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the 
oldest  passages  the  term  lonians  to  imply  Greeks  is  put  in  the  mouths  of 
Persians  :  thus,  in  i^schylus,  Atossa,  when  stating  that  her  son  had  gone  to 
ravage  the  land  of  the  lonians,  says, 

a<;^*  ovTTcp  iroZs  ^fu$9  crrciXas  arftarbv 
*Iodvo>v  yrjv  oi\€t<u  jripaou  OiXiav  (180.) 

But  the  lady  here  evidently  confounded  the   lonians   of  Asia  Minor 
with  the  Spartans.     In  another  passage  in  the  Persians  we  have—' 
&a  S  *Iaovoiv  XH^^  (565.) 

Paley  says  that  the  Athenians  are  meant  by  the  Iaova>v. 

In  the  Acharnians   of  Aristophanes,  the  pseudo- Persian  ambassador 
abuses  an  Athenian  in  bad  Greek,  i.  e,  Persian  Greek,  thus  : 
Ov  Xrj^j/i  )(pva'0  ;(awo7rp<0KT'  *Iaovav* 

In  explanation  of  this,  a  commentator,  according  to  Lassen,  says  that 
the  Barbarians  call  all  Greeks  'laovcs. 

On  the  whole,  these  instances  from  the  ancient  Egyptian,  Hebrew, 
Assyrian,  and  Greek  authors  clearly  show  that  Ionia  or  Javan  has  not  en- 
joyed a  persistent  individuality  of  meaning  at  all  times  ;  that  originally  it 
meant  foreigners  ;  then  Eurasians  or  mixed  tribes  of  Europeans  and  Asiatics ; 
then  Asiatic  Greeks ;  and  lastly  Greeks  generally,  whether  Asiatic  or  Euro- 
pean. Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Sanskrit 
Yavana,  even  if  we  accept  it  to  be  originally  the  same  with  the  Hebrew 
Javan  and  the  Persian  and  Arabic  Yunan,  should  possess  a  greater  fixity  of 
sense  than  did  its  prototype.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  probable  conclu- 
sion would  be,  that  it  was  more  loosely  used  in  India  than  in  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  Syria.  Whether  such  was  really  the  case  or  not,  will  be  evident  from 
the  remarks  which  follow. 

*  BawliDBon's  Herodotus,  I.,  p.  7. 
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According  to  some  Sanskrit  writers,  the  word  Yavana  is  derived  from 
tbe  root  yu  '  to  mix,'  implying  "  a  mixed  race,  or  one  in  which  no  distinction 
of  caste  is  observed."*  It  may  be  taken  to  mean  mulattos,  such  as  the  story 
of  Id  would  indicate  the  original  lonians  to  have  been ;  but  no  Sanskrit  lexico- 
grapher has  suggested  it.     Others  derive  it  £rom  ju  "  to  be  swift,"  a  swift  or 
intrepid  race.f     Others,  s^in,  take  it  to  be  a  derivative  oiyoni  '*  the  womb' 
(of  the  cow  of  Yasishtha),   or  a  race  born  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the 
armies  of  Vis'vamitra.     The  first  radical  is  the  same  which  occurs  in  the 
formation  of  the  word  yuvan  ^'  young,"  originally  yuva^  and,  as  already 
stated,  the  word  may  be  accepted  to  indicate  the  youthful  or  new  race  of 
Asiatic  Greeks  as  opposed  to  the ''  Graichoi"  or  the  old  race  of  European  Greecew 
Should  this  derivation  be  accepted,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  word  Yuvan  travelled  from  Asia  Minor  to  India ;  on  the  contrary,  its 
similitude  with  the  Latin  juvenis,   Saxon  tony,  Dutch  jonyy  Swedish  and 
and  Danish  uny,  Gothic  yuyys,  and  Zend  jiwdn,  would  indicate  it  to  be 
one  of  those  domestic  terms  which  travelled  with  the  Aryans  in  their  various 
migrations  from  their  common  home  in  Central  Asia. 

The  word,  as  a  tribal  designation,  seems  to  have  been  well  known  and 
cunrent  in  Sanskrit  from  a  very  early  period.  Panini,  in  his  great  work  on 
Sanskrit  grammar,  gives  it  in  the  form  of  Tavandni,  as  an  example  to 
show  the  use  of  the  affix  6nuk  to  indicate  the  writing  of  the  Yavanas.^ 
This  implies  that  it  was  a  current  word  at  his  time,  at  least  nine  or 
ten  centuries  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  according  to 
the  calculation  of  the  late  Dr.  Goldstiicker.  How  long  before  that  time  it 
was  familiar  to  the  Brahmanic  race  as  a  tribal  name,  we  know  not ;  but  it 
may  safely  be  concluded  that  it  was  not  in  the  sense  of  the  Greeks,  whether 
Asiatic  or  European,  that  it  was  used  by  Panini  and  his  predecessors. 
According  to  the  most  recent  researches  on  the  subject,  the  art  of  writing 
was  not  introduced  into  Greece  before  the  seventh  century  B.  C,  and  Paci- 
ni could  not  possibly,  therefore,  refer  to  Greek  writing  two  or  three  centuries 
before  its  formation.  If  we  accept  Professor  Max  Miiller's  date  for  Panini, 
».  a.  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C,  it  would  still  be  presump- 
tuous to  believe  that  Panini  had  come  ta  know  of  the  introduction  of 
writing  into  Greece  so  soon  after  the  occurrence.  Dr.  Goldstiicker  ob- 
serves that  "  it  denotes  the  writing  of  the  Persians,  probably  the  cuneiform 
writing  which  was  already  known  before  the  time  of  Darius,  and  is  peculiar 

t  In  this  case  the  word  should  be  written  with  j  instead  of  y.    When  implying  a  . 
hone,  this  is  the  correct  spelling;  Raghnnandana  eigoins  that  even  when  implying  a  race 
of  men,  the  word  should  also  be  written  with^'  and  not  with  y. 

t  P&sini  IV,  1, 40. 
I  I 
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enough  in  its   appearance   and  different  enough  &om  the  alphabet  of  the 
Hindus  to  explain  the  fact  that  its  name  called  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
word."*    In  either  case,  the  term  Yavana  in  Panini*s  time  indicated,  not  the 
Ionian  Greeks,  but  either   the  Persians  or  the  Assyrians.     Professor  Max 
Miiller  is  of  opinion  that  the  writing  referred  to  by  Panini  is   a  Semitic  one. 
He  says  :  "  Yavana  is  by  no  means  the  exclusive   name   of  the   Greeks  or 
lonians.     Professor  Lassen  has  proved  that  it  had  a  much  wider  meaning, 
and  that  it  was  even  used  of  Semitic  nations.     There  is   nothing  to  prove 
that   Panini  was  later  than  Alexander,   or   that  he  was   acquainted  with 
Greek  literature.     In  the  Lalita  Vistara,  where  all    possible   alphabets  are 
mentioned,  nothing  is  said  of  a  Yavandni  or  Greek  alphabet.     The  Sanskrit 
alphabet,  though  it  has  always  been  suspected  to  be  derived  from  a  Semitic 
source,  has  certainly  not  been  traced  back  to  a  Greek  source.     It  shows  more 
similarity  with  the  AramsBan  than  with  any  other  variety  of  the  Phoenician 
alphabet.t  Yavan&ni  lipi  most  likely  means  that  variety  of  the  Semitic  alpha- 
bet which,  previous  to  Alexander,  and  previous  to  Panini,  became  the  type 
of  the  Indian  alphabet."  J    Weber  first  supposed  that  it  meant  "  the  writing 
of  the  Greeks  or  Somites"  (Ind.  St.  I.,  p.  144),  but  he  subsequently  changed 
his  opinion,  and  took  the  word  for  the  writing  of  the  Greeks  alone.   (Ind.  S. 
IV.,  p.  89).     It  was  evidently  the   necessary   consequence  of  the  Greek 
theory  which  he  had  then  matured.     Lassen  brings  down  Panini  to  the  time 
of  Chandragupta.     But  Max  Miiller  and  Goldstiicker  have  so  clearly  de- 
monstrated the  pre^Buddhistio  antiquity  of  Pi^inii  that  nothing  further  need 
be  here  said  on  the  subject. 

Manu  refers  to  the  Yavanas  several  times  in  his  code  of  laws,  along 
with  the  S'akas,  Kambojas,  and  other  rude  tiibes  on  the  borders  of 
India ;  but  he  affords  no  clue  to  their  identification.  In  one  place  (X.  4^^ 
and  44)  he  states,  however,  that  "  the  following  races  of  KshatriyaSy 
by  their  omission  of  holy  rites  and  by  seeing  no  Br&hmans,  have  sunk 
among  men  to  the  lowest  of  the  four  classes :  viz,f  Paun^rakas,  O^ras, 
and  Dravi^as  ;  Kambojas,  Yavanas,  and  S'akas  ;  Paradas,  Pahlavas,  Chinas, 
Kiratas,  Daradas,  and  Khasas."  All  these  tribes,  along  with  several  others, 
are  generically  named  Dasyus,  or  wild  people,  who  were  desoendants  of  the 
four  original  castes,  mixing  promiscuously  with  each  other  and  neglecting 
their  religious  observances.  §  Elsewhere  these  tribes  are  called  Yratyas  or 
mulattos.     The  Aitareya  Brahmana,  likewise,  assigns  the  name  Dasyu  to 


*  M&nava  Kalpa  Sutra.     Introduction,  p.  16. 

t  Lepfiius,  Zwei  gprachvergleichende  Abhandlangcn,  p.   78.    Schnlze's  Coqjectnpes 
about  Mesnud.    Weber,  Indische  Skizzen. 
%  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  521. 
§  Book  X.  V.  12  to  24. 
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these  fallen   tribes.     The   word  Mlechchha  is  also  applied  to   these  de- 
graded persons.* 

The  Mahabharata  says :  ''  Other  three  outcaste  classes  are  the  Chan- 
^ala,  the  Vratya,  and  the  Vaidya,  begotten  by  a  S'udra  on  females  of  the 
Brahman,  Kshatriya  and  Yaisya  castes  respectiyely."t  In  another  place 
it  states :  "  These  tribes  of  Kshatriyas,  viz.^  S'akas,  Yavanas,  Kdmbojas,  Dra- 
Ti4ss,  Kalindas,  Pulindas,  Us'inaras,  Kolisarpas  and  Mahisakas,  have  become 
Yrishalas  from  seeing  no  Brahmanas.":^  Elsewhere  it  describes  the  Yava* 
n&B  to  be  the  descendants  of  Turvashu,  the  second  son  of  Yajati,  and  grand- 
son of  Nahusa.§  These  descendants  were  degraded  for  neglect  of  filial 
daty.  The  tribes  in  question  though  degraded  were,  however,  not  altoge- 
ther left  out  of  the  pale  of  Brahmanical  institations,  and  Dr.  Muir  quotes  a 
long  passage  from  the  Mahabh&rata  to  show  what  they  were  required  to 
do  by  way  of  religious  observance  and  social  duty.|| 

The  YbhQu  PuraQa  follows  the  Mah&bh4rata  very  closely,  and  in  de« 
scribing  the  boundary  of  India  (Bharata-varsha)  says,  "  Its  eastern  border  is 
occupied  by  the  Kiratas,  and  the  western  by  Yavanas,  while  the  middle  is 
inhabited  by  Kshatriyas,  Yaisyas,  and  S'udras,  engaged  in  their  several 
fixed  occupations  of  sacrifice,  war,  trade,  &c."^ 

Adverting  to  a  story  of  war  between  YisVamitra  and  the  Haihayas  and 
tiieT&lajangbas,  it  adds  that  the  Yavanas  were  punished  by  having  their  heads 
shaven,  a  characteristic  mark  which,  according  to  some,  they  retained  after- 
wards ;  but  this  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  Ionian  Greeks.  The  Yavanas 
are  mentioned  in  several  other  places  in  the  Yishuu  Purana,  but  not  in  a 
way  to  indicate  who  they  were. 

The  Yishnu  Purd^a's  location  of  the  Yavanas  on  the  north-western 
border  of  India  may  be  accoimted  for  by  supposing  that  the  work 
was  written  after  the  occupation  of  Afghdnistdn  by  the  Greeks ;  but  the 
accounts  of  the  Yavanas  given  in  Manu's  Institutes  and  the  Mahabha- 
rata refer  obviously  to  neighbouring  races,  and  cannot  be  connected  with 
the  Greeks,  whether  Asiatic  or  European.  Certain  it  is  that  beyond  the 
phonetic  similitude  of  the  name,  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  assumption 
that  the  works  in  question  intended  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  Mahabhiirata,  however,  has  a  legend  on  the  origin  of  certain  Yava- 
nas which  is  of  importance  in  connexion  with  the  present  enquiry.     Accord- 

*  Hang's  Aitareya  Brahmana.    The  MIecbchhas  were,  however,  originaUy  a  separate 
tribe  like  the  YavanaB. 

t  Aniuisaiia  Parva»  line  2621.    Apnd  Mair's  Sanskrit  Texts,  2iid  ed.,  I.,  p.  481. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  482. 

§  Adi  Parva.    Sec.  85,  vene  8&88. 

II  Sanskrit  Texts*  2nd  ed.,  I.,  p.  484. 

T  Wilson's  Vishsu  Piuina,  U.  87* 
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ing  to  it,  ''  Once  on  a  time  YisVamitra,  who  was  son  of  Gadhi,  king  of 
Kdnyakubja  (Kanauj),  and  grandson  of  Kus  ika,  when  out  huntmg, 
came  to  the  hermitage  of  Yas'ishtha,  where  he  was  received  with  all 
honour,  entertained  together  with  his  attendants  with  delicioiis  food  and 
drink,  and  presented  with  precious  jewels  and  dresses  obtained  by  the  sage 
from  his  wonder-working  cow  (Nandini),  the  fulfiller  of  alihis  desires.  The 
cupidity  of  YisVimitra  is  aroused  by  the  sight  of  this  beautiful  animal  (all 
of  whose  fine  points  are  enumerated  in  the  legend),  and  he  offers  Vas^ishtba 
a  hundred  million  cows,  or  his  kingdom,  in  exchange  for  her.  Yas'ishtba, 
however,  replies  that  he  is  unable  to  part  with  her  even  in  return  for  the 
kingdom.  Yis'v6mitra  then  tells  him  that  he  will  enforce  the  law  of  the 
stronger :  (6665)  *  I  am  a  Kshattriya,  thou  art  a  Brahman,  whose  functions 
are  austere  fervour  and  sacred  study.  How  can  there  be  any  vigour  in 
Brahmans  who  are  calm  and  self-restrained  P  Since  thou  dost  not  give 
up  to  me,  in  exchange  for  a  hundred  million  cows,  that  which  I  desire, 
I  shall  not  abandon  my  own  class  characteristic ;  I  will  carry  away  the 
cow  by  force.'  Yas'ishtha,  confident,  no  doubt,  of  his  own  superior  power, 
tells  him  to  do  as  he  proposes  without  loss  of  time.  Yis'vamitra  according- 
ly seizes  the  wonder-working  cow ;  but  she  will  not  move  from  the  hermi- 
tage, though  beaten  with  whip  and  stick,  and  pushed  hither  and  thither. 
Witnessing  this,  Yaslsfha  asks  her  what  he,  a  patient  Br&hman,  can  do  P 
She  demands  of  him  why  he  overlooks  the  violence  to  which  she  is  subject- 
ed. Yas'istha  replies :  *  Force  is  the  strength  of  Kshattriyas,  patience  that 
of  Brahmans.  As  patience  possesses  me,  go^  if  thou  pleasest'  (6676. 
Kahattriy&nam  halam  tejo  brohmandndm  Kshamd  Balam  Sshamdmdm  hht^ate 
ytumdt  gamyat&m  yadi  rochate).  The  cow  enquires  if  he  means  to  abandon 
her,  as,  unless  he  forsakes  her,  she  can  never  be  carried  off  by  force.  She 
18  assured  by  Yas'istha  that  he  does  not  forsake  her,  and  that  she  should 
remain  if  she  could.  Hearing  these  words  of  her  master,  the  oow  tosses 
her  head  aloft,  assumes  a  terrific  aspect,  (6680)  her  eyes  become  red  with 
rage,  she  utters  a  deep  bellowing  sound,  and  puts  to  flight  the  entire  army 
of  YisVamitnu  Being  (again)  beaten  with  whip  and  stick,  and  pushed 
hither  and  thither,  she  becomes  more  incensed,  her  eyes  are  red  with  anger, 
her  whole  body,  kindled  by  her  indignation,  glows  like  the  noonday  sun, 
she  discharges  showers  of  firebrands  from  her  tail,  creates  Pahl&vas  from 
the  same  member,  Dravi<j[as  and  S'akas,  Yavanas,  S'abaras,  Kanchis,  Sara- 
bhas,  Paun^ras,  Kiratas,  Sinhalas,  Yasas,  and  other  tribes  of  armed  war- 
riors from  her  sweat,  urine,  excrements,  etc.,  who  assail  YisV&mitra's  army, 
and  put  it  to  a  complete  rout.  (6692.)  *  Beholding  this  great  miracle,  the 
product  of  Br&hmanical  might,  Yis'vamitra  was  humbled  at  (the  impotence 
of)  a  Kshattriya's  nature,  and  exclaimed, '  Shame  on  a  Kshattriya's  force ; 
it  is  the  force  of  a  Brahman's  might  that  is  force  indeed.'     Examining  what 
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was  and  was  not  force,  and  (ascertaming)  that  austere  fervour  is  the  supreme 
foroe,  he  ahaudoned  his  prosperous  kingdom,  and  all  its  brilliant  reg^  splen- 
dour, and  casting  all  enjoyments  behind  its  back,  he  devoted  himself  to 
austerity."* 

This  story  is  repeated  in  the  S'alya  Farva,  but  with  some  variations. 
According  to  it,  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel  was  not  a  hunting  excursion  fol« 
lowed  by  an  entertainment  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Yis'vamitra  to  possess 
the  cow,  but  a  military  expedition  against  certain  B&khasas,  when  the 
king's  army  encamped  near  the  hermitage  of  the  sage,  and  destroyed  the 
grove  around  it,  and  the  sage,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  asked  the  cow  '*  to  create 
terrible  S'avaras."  ^  The  cow  so  addressed  created  men  of  dreadful  aspect, 
who  broke  and  scattered  in  all  directions  the  army  of  Vis  v4mitra."t 

The  story  is  also  given  at  great  length  in  the  first  book  of  the  Bama- 
yana,  but  there  is  very  little  in  it  to  show  who  the  Yavanas  were.  Created 
along  with  the  S  akas,  they  are  both  described  to  be  radiant,  mighty,  enve« 
loped  in  golden  armour,  dressed  in  yellow  garments,  protected  with  golden 
armour,  and  armed  with  swords  and  shields.]; 

Commentators  are  of  opinion  that  this  story  does  not  refer  to  the 
origin  of  the  Tavanas  as  a  race,  but  only  recounts  the  creation  of  a  particu- 
lar  body  of  that  race  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  Yis'vamitra.  Anyhow 
it  is  evident  that  we  have  in  it,  under  cover  of  a  romantic  story,  a  tale  of  a 
^ar  between  some  Brahmans  and  Kshatriyas,  in  which  the  former  secured  the 
cooperation  of  certain  of  their  non-Hindu,  or  outcaste,  neighbours,  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks,  whether  Asiatic  or  European, 
ever  did  come  to  interpose  in  such  a  quarrel.  The  story  refers  to  very  early 
times  and  to  persons  who  were  authors  of  some  of  the  hymns  of  the  Big  Veda, 
and  at  the  time  and  among  them  lonians  could  not  possibly  have  been 
known,  for  then  they  had  not  yet  settled  down  into  a  distinct  nationality. 
It  is  doubtless  remarkable  that  we  have  in  this  tale  a  reproduction  of  the 
lo  myth  ;  for  we  have  here  the  Tavanas  produced  by  a  cow  even  as  lo  in 
her  bovine  metamorphosis  produced  the  lonians.  The  coincidence,  however, 
18  purely  accidental.  The  rivalry  of  Yas'ishtha  and  YisVimitra  is  repeatedly 
and  prominently  adverted  to  in  the  Sanhita  of  the  Big  Yeda,  though  no  men* 
tion  is  there  made  of  the  creation  of  Tavanas  to  side  with  any  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  This  rivalry  is  also  noticed  in  the  other  SanhitiU,  and  like* 
wise  in  some  of  the  Brahmanas,  but  without  any  reference  to  the  Tavanas. 
The  cupidity  and  oppressive  character  of  YisVamitra  are  the  objects  of  con- 
demnation, and  as  land  and  cattle  were  the  principal  articles  of  wealth  at  that 
time,  and  both  were  indicated  by  the  same  term  yo,    Pur^vic  my  thologists 

•  Hair's  Sanskrit  Texts,  2iid  ed.,  p.  890. 
t  Miiii^s  Sanskrit  Texts,  2nd  ed.,  p.  893. 
{  R&m^yaQA,  Chapters  51  to  66. 
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have  produced  a  miraculous  cow  out  of  it.     The  prayer  for  cattle  is  common 
enough  in  the  Rig  Veda,  and  in  one  place  (VII,  184)  we  have  **  seeking  to 
milk  thee  (Indra)  like  a  cow  in  a  rich  meadow,  Vas'ish^ha  sent  forth  hia 
prayers  to  thee."     In  several  places  the  rains,  or  rain -producing  clouds,  are 
described  as  cows,  and  speech  is  likewise  indicated  by  the  same  term.    The 
type  of  the  miraculous  all- bestowing  cow  is,  however,  given  in  full  detail  in 
two  hymns  of  the  Atharva  Veda.     Both  these  have  been  translated  by  Dr. 
Muir  in  his  Sanskrit  Texts^*  and  I  shall  quote  one  of  them  here.     ''  Prayer 
(hrahman)  is  the  chief  (thing)  ;  the  Brahman  is  the  lord  (adhipati).    From 
the  Kshattriya  who  seizes  the  priest's   cow,   and  oppresses  the   Brdhmaui 
there  depart  piety,  valour,  good   fortune,  force,  keenness,  vigour,  strength, 
speech,  energy,    prosperity,   virtue,  prayer    (hrahman) ^   royalty,   kingdom^ 
subjects,  splendour,  renown,  lustre,  wealth,  life,  beauty,  name,  fame,  inspira- 
tion  and  expiration,   sight,   hearing,  milk,  sap,  food,  eating,  righteousnessi 
truth,  oblation,  sacrifice,  offspring,  and  cattle  ;  all  these  things  depart  from 
the  Kshattriya  who  seizes  the  priest*s  cow.     Terrible  is  the  Brdhman's  cow, 
filled  with  deadly  poison.     In  her  reside  all  dreadful  things,   and  all  fonns 
of  death,  all  cruel  things,  and  all  forms  of  homicide.    When  seized,  she  binds 
in  the  fetters  of  death  the  oppressor  of  priests  and  despiser  of  the  gods.'' 
The  subject  of  the  Vis'vamitra  episode  is  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  Kshat- 
triya to  rob  a  Brahman  of  his  cow,  and  the  consequences  thereof,  and  the 
extract  above  given,  shows  clearly  and  most  fully  in  the  form  of  a  denuncia- 
tion what  the  author  of  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Puranas  have  develop* 
ped  into  a  tale.    I  feel  satisfied  that  few  will  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  inter- 
pretation, and  seek  to  engraft  on  it  the  lo  myth. 

Schlegel,  in  commenting  on  the  word  Yavana  in  the  VisVdmitra 
legend  as  given  in  the  K&mayaga,  makes  the  following  remarks: 
Yavanorum  nomen  satis  indefinite  usurpari  videtur  de  popuUs  ultra  Per- 
siam  versus  occidentem  sitis.  De  Bactris,  quos  V,  CI.  Wilso  hue  advocat, 
dubito.  At  Arabes  iam  olim  ita  appellatos  fuisse  patet  ex  nomine  thuris 
inde  deducto,  ydvana^  quod  Amarasinhas  habet  Ed.  Col.  p.  162,  d.  30.  Post 
Alexandri  Magni  tempora  scriptores  Indi  et  Oraecos  Yavanos  dixerCy  qui 
mos  iis  cum  Persis  fuit  communis.  Memorabilis  sane  est  similitude  vocabaH 
Indici  cum  lonum  nomime,  cuius  antiquissima  forma  fuit  'Iaovc$,  et  digammo 
restituto  IAF0NE2.  Nee  tamen  hoc  nomen  est  vere  Homericum :  nam  unicu3 
locus,  ubi  id  legitur,  (IL.  N.  685)  manifesto  est  interpolatus.  Of.  HeynUQi 
Enightii  annott.  ad  h.  L  Inde  mihi  quidem  probabile  fit,  lonum  maiores 
in  ipsa  Graecia  ante  migrationem  nondum  ita  dictos  fuisse,  vocemque  esse 
barbarae  originis  ;  colonos  autem  longo  demum  tempore  postquam  Asiae 

•  2nd  Edition,  Vol.  I,  pp.  286—288. 
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MinoriB  oram  insederant,  quuxn  a  Ticinis  Ljdis  ita  appellari  consuevissent, 
lonam  nomen  sibi  propiiam  fecisse.  TraxeruDt  et  alia  ex  imitatione  barba- 
ronim :  unde  enim  nisi  bine  epitheton  cXccxiroivcs  ?  (II.  N»  et  Hymn, 
in  Apoll.  147.)  Apad  Indos  contra  vocabulum  yavana  est  antiquissimum ;  legi- 
tor  in  Man.  Codice,  X,  44.  Memorantur  ibidem  praeterea  C^mboji,  Sacae, 
Pablavi,  aliiqne,  de  quarum  gentium  situ  commentator  Cullucabhattus  ov^ 
ypv.  In  rebus  geographicis  plerumque  a  scboliastis  frustra  auxilium  ez- 
spectatur.     De  Cdmbojis  cf.  supra  annott.  ad  YI,  21."* 

Id  tbe  Karna  Parva,  Kar^a,  in  describing  to  S'alya  the  different  vile  races 
of  mankind  with  which  he  had  come  in  contact  in  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
names  the  Yavanas,  who  are  said  to  be  '  omniscient  and  especially  heroic' 
In  the  S'anti  Parva,  Bhishma,  in  reply  to  certain  queries  of  Yudhistliira,  de- 
scribes the  martial  peculiarities  of  certain  races,  thus  : '  *'  The  Gandliaras  and 
Sindhu  Sauyiraa  are  most  proficient  in  fighting  with  many-pointed  javelins  ; 
the  dauntless,  vigorous  and  powerful  Uslnaras  are  proficient  in  the  use  of 
every  kind  of  weapon,  and  their  might  is  equal  to  every  undertaking ;  the 
Prachyas  are  unfair  fighters,  but  experienced  in  elephant  fights ;  the 
Tavanas,  the  Kii.mbojas,  and  the  dwellers  on  the  frontier  of  Madhurd 
are  proficient  in  fighting  hand  to  hand  without  arms ;  the  Dakshi- 
natyas  fight  best  with  swords  and  shields.''!  Of  the  several  races  or 
tribes  here  mentioned,  the  G^ndharas  are  the  people  of  Kandahar ;  the  Sindhu* 
Saaviras  are  a  tribe  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  ;  the  Us'inaras  are 
people  to  the  south  of  Kandahar ;  the  Prachyas  are  the  eastern  tribes  of  Mani- 
par,  Kachhir,  Tripura,  &c. ;  theKambojas  are  said  to  dwell  in  the  north-western 
frontier  of  India,  their  country  is  famous  for  its  horses,  and  we  have  to  look 
for  them  near  the  Hindu  Kush  ;%  and  the  Yavanas,  who  are  always  spoken 

*  Bamayana  Valmicis,  I,  Part  II,  p.  168. 

wn*5  inwT?  ^^%  ^qifr^mt  i 
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i  Schlegel  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  Kambojas  : 

"  Cdmbcjam  lexioographi  Angli  in  ipsa  India  versus  septentrionem  ponunt,  sed  fal* 
BO.  Etenim  in  descriptione  plagae  septentrionalis,  quam  quartus  Ramei'dos  liber  exhibit, 
Ctmboji  postVahlioos  inter  varias  geutesbarbaras  nominantur.  Cf.  Baghu-Vansa,  lY,  67-69, 
ubi  Baghns,  Sindhu  traiecto  post  Htmos  devictos  demum  Cambojam  adit,  nobilium 
•qoonim  patriam.  De  Cambaya  urbe  ad  sinum  Ghirjaranum  non  esse  cogitandnm,  multo 
ndnos  de  Cambodia  in  peninsula  ultra  Gangem,  per  se  patet."  Bamayana,  Vol.  I, 
Part  II.  p.  80. 

Wilson  places  the  country  of  Eamboja  in  Afghanist&a.    He  say^*  "  We  have  part 
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along  with  them,  must  be  their  neighbours,  probably  Bactrians.     The  word 
Madhur&  ia  the  ancient  form  of  Mathuri,  and  the  people  of  that  place 

of  the  name,  or  Eambi,  in  the  Cambistholi  of  Arrian ;  the  last  two  sylUibles,  no  doabt^ 
represent  the  Sanskrit  'sthala,'  'place,'  'district,'  and  the  word  denotes  the  dwellers  in 
the  Eamba  or  Kambis  country,"    (Vishnu  Parana,  II.  182).  Elsewhere  he  adds :     *<  There 
is  an  apparent  trace  of  this  name  in  the  Canmujis  of  Kafiristin,  who  may  hare  retreated 
to  the  mountains  before  the  advance  of  the  Turk  tribes."    (Ibid.,  III.  p.  292.)    This 
would  give  us  the  northern  part  of  Afghanist&n  for  the  locale  of  Kamboja ;  and  it  is  home 
out  by  the  tradition  of  some  of  the  Kambojas  who  now  dwell  in  India.    As  nothing  is 
known  to  Europeans  of  this  remnant  of  the  old  race,  I  shall  quote  here  a  part  of  a  letter 
fipom  Babu  Sambhuchandra  Mukarji,  in  which  he  has  furnished  me  an  account  of  this  tribe. 
"  The  Kambohs  or  Kambohs,"  he  says,  "  are  a  small  but  very  well  known  even  to  being 
notorious-people  scattered  in  many  parts  of  Upper  India,  from  Benares  up  to  the  Paigab^ 
and  I  do  not  know  how  fiur  south.    There  are  many  fiunilies  in  Audh,  and  a  oonaderabla 
colony  in  Bohilkhand,  Agra,  Delhi  and  the  Panjab.     There  are  both  Hindu  and  Musd- 
man  Kambohs, — ^neither  in  good  odour  with  the  rest  of  the  community   to   which  they 
belong.    By  the  Hindus,  the  quasi- Hindu  section  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Pariah  tribe, 
like  the  Tagas  and  such  like.    I  call  these  gfnotn-Hindu,  because,  though  in  sense  clinging 
to  the  hem  of  the  garments  of  Hindu  society  among  its  lowest  rank  and  file,  they  hardly 
properly    belong    to    it.      Their  wealthier  members,   like  those  of  other  low  castes^ 
try  to  be  respectable  by  the  only  means  open,  namely,  conformity  to  the  usages  and  ways 
of  the  superior  castes  and  demonstrative  subserviency  to  the  latter,  though  as  classes  they 
are  little  inclined  to  that  conformity  or  to  that  subserviency.    Generally  they  are  independ- 
ent of  Biihman  and  Kshatriya  influence,  and  do  not  pay  defiBrence  to  the  leading  castes. 
This  may  be  understood  as  a  protest  against  the  degradation  in  which  they  have  been 
kept,  but  the  other  low  castes — the  lowest  recognized  ones — do  not  behave  themselves 
in  the  same  manner.     I  think  the  mutual  attitude  of  the  Kambohs,  Tagas,  &c^  and  the 
rest  of  the  Hindus,  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  former  being  a  colony  of  hardy  mountaineers 
from  the  West.    Confining  ourselves  to  the  Kambohs,  the  attitude  is  a  presumption  in 
fi&vour  of  their  identity  with  the  outcasted  extra-Indian,  hostile  race  of  Kamboja  men- 
tioned  by  Manu.    As  we  find  them,  they  are  a  turbulent,  stiff-necked,  crafty  laoe^  and 
as  such,  more  akin  to  the  Afghans,  than  any  of  the  meek  Hindu  races  of  the  plains  of 
India,  wherein  they  have  now  been  settled  for  generations.  From  want  of  sympathy,  as  well 
as  the  strong  refiex  infiuence  of  caste»feeling  on  Indian  Musalmans,  the  Muhammadsn 
Kambohs  are  a  despised  set  in  Muhammadan  society.     But  of  course  from  the  different 
religion  and  manners  of  the  Muhammadans,  and  the  absence  among  them  of  the  unaltera- 
ble barriers  which  sex)arate  class  from  class,  even  man  from  num,  in  Hindu  society,  the 
Muhammadan  Kambohs  are  fiu*  better  off  than  their  Hindu  brethreo :  they  cannot  possibly 
be  degraded  like  the  latter.    There  is  little  doubt  that  if  their  character  had  been  more 
respectable,  they  would  have  been  more  respected,  by  the  other  Musalmans,  and  in  so 
many  generations  as  have  elapsed  since  their  conversion,  their  origin  might  have  been 
forgotten,  as  that  of  so  many  other  tribes  absorbed  in  Muhammadan  society  have  been. 
But  they  have  retained  their  original  A%han  character  in  common  with  their  Hindu 
brethren,  and  as  their  comparative  elevation  by  their  conversion  has  given  them  opporta- 
nities  for  education  and  office  to  which  the  others  are  comparatively  strangers,  they  have 
only  added  to  it  all  the  arts  of  chicane,  flattery,  and  intrigue.    Thus  they  have  risen  higk, 
like  the  L&las  and  the  K&shmirfs.    Like  the  JAlis  and  the  KHshmiris,  they  are  esteemed 
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aie  to  thiB  day  fieunoos  for  their  proficiency  in  wrestling.    Lassen,  however, 

fat  tliebr  bofflness  eapaatj  and  ability  in  generail.  They  know  well  how  and  where  to  be 
ooortly,  and  always  watch  for  opportunities  to  usurp  power,  the  semblance  as  well  as 
the  reality.  Thus  if  the  Kambohs  are  contemucd,  thegr  are  likewise  feared.  Both  Kash- 
miru  and  Kambohs  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion  as  dangerous.  I^rsecoted^  from  place- 
to  piaoe,  now  in  sunshine,  now  in  gloom,  they  are  not  crushed.  If  they  are  banished 
froB  one  district,  as  €k]lfl>  Sing  once  banished  the  Kashmiris,  they,  rise  to  the-  top  in» 
anotber,  and  not  long  after  return  to  thenr  former  district  in  greater  strength  thaiii 


At  the  Orart  of  Aodh,  Izhar  Husain  and  Muzaffiur  HnseiO)  Kambohs,  were  ministers,, 
and  kn%;hted  and  ennobled.    The  Kanibohs  haPTe  been  known  and  feared  at  Murshid&b^ 
B^pdr,  and  other  Darbars.    If  there  is  any  distinction  to  be  made  between  KashmCrfs 
and  Kanbdbs  for  vffiomy,  tiie  voice  of  tiie  people  gnres  the  palm  to  the  latter.    No.  proverh» 
is  oftener  on  the  lips  of  the  people  of  Upper  India  than  til^is:: — 

Yoke  AfyhoHr  dmwmn  Kamhoh,  sufum  hadzdt  Kcuhm{rC 

**  First  the  Afghan,  second  the  Kamboh,  and  the  third  yilliiin  (Ut.  bastard,  viUairC^ 
is  the  Kashmm.'^ 

There  is  a  conflict  betwasn  the  accounts  of  the  originof  the  Hindu^and  Muhammadan 
branches  of  the  tribe.  Tlic  pretensions  Muhammadans,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  contempt  of 
general  Indian  society,  assert  for  themselves  the  most  extravagant  claims  of  superiori- 
ty. To  atone  for  their  actual  degradation,,  they  are  not  content:  to  be  noble^  they  must 
ke  iUustrious — absolutely  royaL  They  derive  themselves,  ta  their  own  satisfeuHiion,  from* 
the  old  Kai  sovereigns  of  F^rsia^  When  the  Kais,  they  say,  lost  the  crown,  and  were 
ordered  to  quit  the  country,  they  retired  to  India*  As  tfaey  passed,,  the  people  called  the 
fiigitives  Kai  tmboikf  meaning  the  Kai  partg/^  which  became  Kamboh,  This  is  clever,  aiid< 
phonetically  plausible,  but  nothing  more.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things — ^it  is  less  in^ 
the  nature  of  things  Indian — that  the  descendants  of  royal  fugitives  from  any  country^ 
•f  whatever  sace,.  should  not  receive  honors  and  welcome  ftom  all  classes  of  the  peo^.. 
If  nothing  else,  their  wealth  and  dignity,  learning  and  chancter^.  would  command  these^ 
Least  of  all  is  it  likely  that  they  should,  whether  they  became  Hindus  or  Muhammadans, 
be  degraded  to  that  abject  situation  of  pariahhood  in  which  we  find  the  Kambohs.  The 
whole  narrative  is  of  a  piece  with  the  impudence  of  the  class.  Under  any  circumstances,, 
there  is  the  greatest  necessity  for  cantion  in  accepting  the  accounts  o£  the  origin  of 
so  notorious  a  people,  low  in  the  sodal  estimation  of  the  rest  of  society,  hot  lettered; 
and  able^  every  second  man  of  whom,  is  a  clever  secretary,  and  who  have  produced  many, 
literary  men.    They  have  irresistible  temptation  to  tamper  with  their  traditions. 

The  aeoounts  of  the  Hindn  branch  is  of  course- more  modest  and  perfectly  credible*. 
Both  the  accounts  place  the  originaJ  seat  of  the  race  beyond  the  Panjib,,  but  the  Muham-- 
madans  place  it  far  in  the  west  in  Persia^  while  the  Hindus  are  content  to*  come  from 
nearer  AfghinisUin.  According  to  the  latter,  they  were  one  of  the  tribes  on  the  Afgh^ 
fifontier.  In  the  tracks  of  the  numerous  invasions  of  Mahmud  the  Ghaznasride,  part  of 
fheir  people  were  forced  to  become  Moslems.  Under  what  ctfcumstanccs-they  crossed  the* 
Five  Bivers  and  moved  eastward,  is  not  explained.  Nevertheless,  the  Hindu  Kambohe 
leem  to  give  the  unvarnished  tradition  of  the  race.  Some  Hindu  Kambohs  assert  that 
they  and  the  Kshattriyas  of  the  Pan  jab  are  the  same  people,  descended  from  a  common 
stock.    Eventhis  may  boexphuued,  audis  more  probable  than  the  royal  pretensions  of 

the  Mnhj^tnniffii^nf^ 
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says  it  is  probably  the  name  of  a  river,  and  we  must  look  for  it  somewhere 
iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  country  of  the  Yavanas. 

In  the  Amarakosha,  the  word  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  kind  of  horse, 
being  enumerated  along  with  the  horses  of  Scythia,  Bactria,  Kandahar,  &c. 
Commentators  explain  it  to  mean  a  swift  horse ;  but  this  is  scarcely  likely, 
seeing  that  all  the  other  terms  are  specific  and  intended  to  indicate  the 
locale  of  the  breeds ;  the  Yavana  horse,  followed  by  the  Scythian  horse,  the 
Kandahari  horse,  the  Kamboja  horee,  the  Turki  horse,  immisbakahly 
points  to  a  country;  and  if  so,  we  must  look  for  that  Yavana  country 
nearer  home  than  Ionia  or  Greece,  whence  no  horses  were  exported.  With 
the  first  vowel  lengthened  (k/dvana,  the  produce  of  the  Yavana  country) 
the  word  is  given  as  a  synonym  of  Turushka  (Turkish),  and  means  '  gum 
benjamin'  or  *  olibanum,'  which  is  a  produce  of  Central  Asia,  but  which 
was  never  imported  from  Ionia  or  Greece.  Yavaj^hala  or  Ja^amansi  (VaJarea 
jatamansi) ,  in  the  same  w*ay,  is  a  produce  of  Central  Asia,  and  not  of 
Greece,  and  its  name  shews  the  Yavanas  to  have  been  a  Cenb'al  Asiatic  race. 

Hemat'handra  gives  yara;i^«^^a,or  **  the  beloved  of  the  Yavanas,**  for  lead, 
which  was  taken  awa}'  from  India  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Romans,  but  never 
by  the  Greeks — at  least  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Greeks  were  par- 
ticularly fond  of  it.  The  same  author  gives  t/avanapriy a  for  *  black  pepper,' 
and  that  was  an  article  of  commerce  with  the  western  nations  long  before 
the  Greeks  came  to  India.  According  to  the  Kajiuiirghan^a,  yavaneskta, 
with  a  long  final  a,  is  the  name  of  garlick,  and  all  the  Mlechchha  races  are 
fond  of  it  ;  it  was  not  a  special  favouiite  of  the  Greeks.  The  same  work 
gives  yavani  or  Taodnikd  as  the  name  of  Ftichotis  ajwan^  which  is  a 
native  of  Scythia,  Bactria,  Persia,  Turkey,  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe 
generally,  and  is  not  confined  to  Ionia  or  Greece,  nor  is  there  anything  to 
show  that  the  Greeks  alone  traded  in  it. 

Again,  yavanikd  for  the  outer  screen  of  a  tent  (qandt)  is  an  article 
with  which  the  Hindus  must  have  come  into  contact  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  nomades  of  Central  Asia,  long  before  the  advent  of  Alexander  in 
India,  if  they  did  not  bring  it  thence  with  them  when  migrating  from  Ariya 
to  India. 

In  Katyayana's  Varttika  on  Aphorism  175  of  the  first  Section  of  the 
fourth  Book  of  Pagini,  the  Yavanas  are  linked  with  the  Kambojas,  showing 
their  near  relationship. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Mahabhashya  of  Patanjali  which  also  calls  for  a 
few  remarks  here.  It  has  often  been  quoted  as  a  proof  in  support  of  the 
theory  which  would  interpret  the  word  Yavana  to  mean  a  Greek,  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  one  for  many  reasons.  Professor  GoldstUcker,  in  his  learned  essay 
on  Panini,  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  passage  in  question.  '*  I^ 
Sutra  ill.  2;  iii.;  Paiiini  teaches  that  the  imperfect  must  be  used,  when  the 
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speaker  relaf^s  a  past  fact  belonging  to  a  time  which  precedes  the  present, 
and  Katyajana  improves  on  this  rule  by  observing  that  it  is  used  too 
when  the  fact  related  is  out  of  sights  notorious,  but  could  be  seen  btf  the  per- 
son who  uses  the  verb.  And  Patanjali  again  appends  to  this  Varttika  the 
following  instances  and  remarks  :  "  The  Yaoana  besieged  (imperfect)  AyO" 
dhyd ;  the  Yavana  besieged  (imperfect)  the  Mddhyamikas.  Why  does 
Katyayana  say :  '  out  of  sight  /'  (because  in  such  an  instance  as)  'the  sun 
pose*  (the  verb  must  be  in  the  aorist).  Why  *  notorious  /'  (because  in  such 
an  instance  as)  *  Devadatta  made  a  mat'  (the  verb  must  be  in  the  preterito). 
Wliy  does  he  say  :  *  but  when  the  fact  could  be  seen  by  the  person  who  uses 
the  verb  /'  (because  in  such  an  instance  as)  according  to  a  legend,  Vasudeva 
killed  Kansa,  (the  verb  mnst  likewise  be  in  the  preterite). 

**  Hence  he  plainly  informs  us,  and  this  is  acknowledged  also  by  Nagoji- 
bhatta,  that  he  lived  at  the  time — though  he  was  not  on  the  spot — when 
'^the  Yavana  besieged  Ay odhy J ^^  and  at  the  time  when  **  the  Yavana  benegnd 
the  Mddhyamikas*^  For  the  very  contrast  which  he  marks  between  these 
and  the  other  instances  proves  that  he  intended  practically  to  impress  his 
contemporaries  with  a  proper  use  of  the  imperfect  tense."* 

Now,  if  we  accept  the  date  of  Buddha's  death  to  be  513  B.  C,  and 
the  period  of  Nagarjuna,  the  founder  of  the  Madhymika  sect,  to  be  four 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Buddha,  we  would  bring  the  time  of 
Patanjali  to  143  B.  C. ;  the  time  would  be  only  43  B.  C,  if  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  Buddha  and  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrines 
in  question  be  five  hundred  years  as  supposed  by  some.  Then  deduct- 
ing therefrom  sixty-six  years  which  Lassen  and  Max  Miiller  suppose 
are  due  to  a  mistake  in  the  tradition  on  the  subject,  and  the  date 
would  be  brought  down  to  twenty-three  years  after  Christ.  Again,  Abhe- 
manyu  of  Kashmir  is  said  to  have  encouraged  the  work  of  Patanjali,  and 
floorished  in  60  A.  0.  Thus  we  have  a  wide  range  of  two  hundred  and  three 
years,  from  143  B.  0.  to  66  A.  0.,  for  the  date  of  Patanjali,  and  during  that 
time  the  Greeks,  the  Bactrians,  and  the  Scythians,  severally  attacked  India  on 

*  Preface  to  the  Manava  Ealpa  Sdtra,  p.  229. 
III.  2,  III :   ^V7r^?r^  ^nP^.— Katyayana:  xf^  ^  %T^irriT  5($T?f^- 

inif^.— Patanjali :  trTT^  ^  ^WftTTTW  iT^milbrft^  ^T^^fW?  I  ^^^^ 

«WT^  ^  ftr^  ^T^t^:.— Kaiyyata :  xyrr^  ^fif  I  'inr^*j;?rW^  ^TT%iF<T 
TO^^THnmimT^^^  <Ji<tftN<|  iffT  ftrn^iHR:— Nagojibhatta  on  these  in- 
stances of  Patanjali:   i?T^   «r^^f?r  f^\\    WW  f^  ^'^T^«H^5i5t^^W- 
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80  many  different  occasions,  that  it  ig  impossible  to  say  with  any  approach  to 
certainty  that  by  the  term  Yavana,  Patanjali  meant  the  Greeks  and  no  other. 
Goldstiicker  reconciles  this  by  saying:  "  Yet  the  word  *  Yavana*  carries  with 
it  another  correction  of  this  uncertainty.  According  to  the  researches  of  Pro- 
fessor Lassen,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  within  this  period,  viz.  between 
143  before,  and  60  after  Christ,  this  word  Yavana  can  only  apply  to  the 
<3^r»co-Indian  kings,  nine  of  whom  reigned  from  160  to  85  B.  C.  And 
if  we  examine  the  exploits  of  these  kings,  we  find  that  there  is  but  one  of 
whom  it  can  be  assumed  that  he,  in  his  conquests  of  Indian  territory,  came 
as  far  as  Ayodhyd.  It  is  Menandrosy  of  whom  so  early  a  writer  as  Strabo 
reports  that  he  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Jamuna  river,  and  <^ 
whom  one  coin  has  actually  been  found  at  Mathura.  He  reigned,  according 
to  Lassen^s  researches,  more  than  twenty  years,  from  about  141  B.  G."* 

The  argument  here,  however,  is  founded  on  a  petitio  prineipii — ^that 
*^  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  between  143  before  and  60  after  Christ,  this 
word  Yavana  can  only  imply  the  Grseco-Indian  kings."  Lassen  himself  has 
admitted  that  within  the  period  in  question,  the  Grseeo-Bactrians  were  like- 
wise called  YavanaSy  and  generally  he  says :  *'  I  believe  I  may  look  upon  the 
name  of  yavana  as  an  old  general  term.  The  Indians  use  this  name  for 
the  remotest  nations  of  the  West ;  but  in  different  periods,  according  to  the 
degree  of  knowledge,  and  the  extent  of  the  commerce  of  the  Indians,  the 
term  was  applied,  both  by  Indians  and  Iraniuis,  to  various  peoples  in  the 
West.  Its  oldest  signification  is  probably  Arabia,  because  Arabia  is 
called  Yavana,  The  next  meaning  is  supplied  by  the  term  yavandni,  which 
signifies  the  writing  of  the  Yavanas,  and  must  be  referred  to  Aryan  writing, 
which  was  known  to  the  Indians,  and  was  used  before  the  time  of  As'oka  in 
Gandhara,  west  of  the  Indus,  because  As'oka  had  one  of  his  inscriptions  cut 
in  that  system  of  writing."!  Elsewhere  he  says,  ^  The  old  Indians  used  the 
name  of  Yavana  as  a  general  term  for  all  the  nations  of  the  West.  It  sig- 
nified first  the  Arabians,  and,  probably  at  the  same  time,  the  Phcenicians,  be- 
cause the  latter  came  most  frequently  as  merchants  from  the  West  to 
India."t 

As  regards  Menandros,§  it  is  a  mere  assumption  to  say  that  because 
Strabo  states  his  conquests  had  extended  as  far  as  the  Yamuna,  it  must  have 
extended  three  hundred  miles  beyond  that  river  to  the  middle  of  Audh. 
Put  in  other  words,  the  statement  would  stand  thus :  Strabo  was  wrong 
when  he  said  the  conquest  of  Menandros  extended  as  far  as  the  Yamuna, 
and  therefore  his  erroneous  statement  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  conquest 

«  Oput  eii.,  p.  234.        f  Indische  Alterthamsktmdo,  p.  729.        t  Ibid.,  p.  SOL 
S  Mr.  D'Alwis  Ib  of  opinion  that  the  Malinda  of  the  Pali  Amuds  is  perhaps  Menaa- 
der.    Pali  Qrammar,  p.  XLIL 
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in  question  having  extended  to  Audh.  The  logic  of  such  an  argument,  to 
«aj  the  least,  is  highly  unsatisfactory.  Cunningham,  I  understand,  over- 
comes the  difficulty  by  assuming  the  *  Isamos/  the  river  named  by  Strabo, 
to  be  the  **  Isan"  nadi  between  Fathgafh  and  Kinhpur,  and  not  the 
TamunA  ;  but  I  do  not  know  the  arguments  on  which  this  assumption  is  made 
to  rest.  The  argument  about  the  coin  of  Menander  found  at  Mathurd 
may  be  placed  besides  that  which  would  assume  a  Roman  conquest  in 
Travancore,  because  a  lot  of  gold  coins  of  the  Csesars  have  been  found 
there.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  well  known  that  coins  of  Apollodotus  and 
8trato  have  likewise  been  found  in  Mathura,  but  none  of  Menander  in  Audh. 
These  two  arguments  failing,  there  would  be  nothing  to  show  that  Patanjali 
used  the  term  Tavana  to  mean  **  a  Greek  and  a  Greek  only."  If  we  bear  in  mind 
the  facts  that  Menander  came  to  the  possession  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
dominions  of  Eukratides  on  this  side  of  the  Paropamisus,  and  that  according 
to  the  Vishnu  Pur4na,  the  Yavana  country  abutted  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Indus,  there  will  be  nothing  to  object  to  Menander's  being  called  a 
Yavana,  a  sovereign  of  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  or  of  the  Yavana 
eountry,  without  meaning  that  he  was  a  Greek.  It  should  be  added  here 
that  the  term  M&dhyamika,  which  has  been  taken  by  the  critic  to  mean  the 
Buddhist  sect  of  that  name,  has  been  also  frequently  used  to  indicate  the 
people  of  the  middle  country,  that  is,  Mathur&  and  its  neighbourhood,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Patanjali  used  it  in  the  former,  and  not  in 
the  latter,  sense.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  two  examples  referring  to  a 
country,  the  other  may  be  accepted  in  the  same  sense.  Patanjali,  as  a 
Hindu,  probably  did  not  care  much  about  the  history  of  the  Buddhist  sect 
of  the  Madhyamikas,  and  whoever  made  war  with  the  Madhyamikas,  it  may 
be  fairly  presumed,  preferred  a  country  or  nation  to  a  religious  sect. 

To  turn  now  to  the  dramatic  works  which  have  been  appealed  to  by 
the  upholders  of  the  Greek  theory.  Dushyanta  is  described  in  the  S'akun- 
talfi,  as  attended  by  a  retinue  '*  of  Yavana  women  with  bows  in  their  hands 
and  wearing  garlands  of  wild  flowers.''  Commenting  on  this  passage.  Pro* 
fessor  Williams  says :  **  Who  these  women  were  has  not  been  accurately 
ascertained.  Yavana  is  properly  Arabia,  but  is  also  a  name  applied  to 
Greece.  The  Yavana  were  therefore  either  natives  of  Arabia  or  Greece,  and 
their  business  was  to  attend  upon  the  king,  and  take  charge  of  his  weapons, 
especially  his  bows  and  arrows."*  An  Amazonian  arm-bearer  of  this  de- 
icription  also  appears  in  the  Yikramorvas'i,  and  Professor  WDson  takes  her 
to  be  either  a  Tartarian  or  a  Bactrian  woman.  He  observes :  ''  A  Yavani, 
which  is  rather  inexplicable.  The  Muhammadan  princes  had  guards  of 
African  women  in  their  harems,  and  the  presence  of  female  attendants  in 
those  of  the  Hindu  sovereigns  has  also  been  adverted  to ;  but  the  term 

•  Translation  of  Sakuntal^  p.  85. 
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Yavana  has  been  applied  by  the  later  Hindus  to  the  Muhammadana ; 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  either  Persian  or  Arabian  women  ever  found  their 
way  into  the  inner  apartments  of  Hindu  princes,  as  personal  attendants  or 
guards.  If,  as  has  been  supposed,  Yavanas  formerly  implied  Greeks,  it  is 
equally  impossible  that  Greek  women  should  have  fulfilled  such  an  office,  as 
few  could  have  found  their  way  to  India,  or  even  to  Bactria ;  and  those 
would  have  been,  it  may  be  supposed,  too  highly  valued  by  their  countiy- 
men  to  have  been  suffered  to  act  as  slaves  to  barbarians.  Perhaps  Tar- 
tarian or  Bactrian  women  may  be  intended."* 

I  believe  few  will  dissent  from  this  conclusion.  Doubtless  the  Alexan- 
drian invasion  took  place  long  before  the  time  when  the  two  dramatical  works 
here  noticed  were  composed,  and  their  author  was  perfectly  well  aware  of 
the  character  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  it  would  be  doing  a  grave  injustice  to  Kali- 
dasa  to  say  that  he  so  far  trangressed  the  laws  of  poetical  propriety  and 
consistency  as  to  attach  Grecian  damsels  to  the  retinue  of  Dyushanta  and 
Puraravas,  two  of  the  most  ancient  monarchs  of  the  Indo- Aryan  race.  He 
could  not  possibly  have  so  far  forgotten  the  legendary  lore  of  his  country  as 
to  suppose  that  the  Greeks,  who  first  came  to  India  in  327  B.  0.,  could  be 
relegated  to  the  Satyayuga  or  the  golden  age,  without  offending  the  sense 
of  propriety  and  consistency  of  his   readers. 

Supposing,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  he  did  so  foi^et,  and 
that,  for  the  time,highly  civilized  and  luxuriousGreek  women  were  better  suited 
to  serve  as  Amazonian  armbearers  than  their  rougher  and  more  hardy  sisterhood 
of  Asia,  still  the  question  would  arise,  was  there  ever  such  a  supply  of  Grecian 
damsels  in  India  to  afford  opportunities  to  Hindu  kings  to  employ  them  as  their 
body-guards.  When  Alexander  came  to  India,  he  had  to  satisfy  hirnself  with  two 
Asiatic  wives,  Roxana  the  Bactrian,  and  Stratirathe  Persian,  the  former  of 
whom  bore  him  his  only  son,  and  his  followers  could  not  have  been  better  off  in 
this  respect.  His  successors  in  Asia  all  made  themselves  independent,  denying 
the  supremacy  of  the  Greek  sovereignty  in  Europe.  They  had,  therefore, 
very  few  opportunities  to  draw  regularly  on  their  mother-country  for  recruits, 
and  consequently  they  had  to  depend  partly  on  such  adventtirere  as  came  in 
quest  of  fortune,  and  partly  on  the  Eurasian  descendants  of  the  first-comers, 
supplementing  them  largely  by  the  natives  of  the  country  over  which  they 
reigned,  even  as  the  European  races  did  during  the  last  two  centuries  in 
India.  Some  Greek  women  they  doubtless  had  with  them ;  but  looking 
to  the  numerical  insignificance  of  the  European  women  who  came  to 
India  with  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese,  the  French,  and  the  English 
governors,  commanders,  officers,  soldiers,  merchants  and  adventurers  during 
the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries,  and  the  large  number  of 
Eurasians  produced  by  the  conquerors,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 

•  Hindu  Tlicatre,  II.  p.  26L 
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the  means  of  transportation  by  modem  ships  are  infinitely  more  convenient 
than  travelling  across  wild  and  inhospitable  countries  was  two  thousand  years 
ago,  we  may  unhesitatingly  conclude  that  at  the  time  of  Greek  supremacy  in 
North- Western  India,  the  number  of  Greek  women  in  this  country  or  its 
neighbourhood  was  extremely  limited ;  and  that,  like  the  latter,  the  Greeks 
during  the  three  centuries  immediately  preceding  the  ei*a  of  Christ,  associated 
largely  with  the  women  of  their  conquered  country.  And  such  having  been 
the  case,  there  could  not  have  been  such  an  abundance  of  Greek  women  as  to 
afford  a  perennial  source  from  which  Hindu  kings  could  draw  their  sup- 
plies, and,  whether  for  recruits  for  their  Amazonian  guards  or  as  odalisques^ 
the  women  of  Scythia,  Bactria,  Peraia,  and  Afghanistan,  the  latter  particular- 
ly, were  always,  comparatively,  more  easily  available,  and  doubtless  did  yield 
their  quota,  and  these  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  passed  under  the  name  of  Ya- 
vanas.  According  to  the  Institutes  of  Bodhayana  **  he  who  partakes  of  beef, 
speaks  much  and  that  which  is  forbidden,  neglects  the  established  rules  of  con- 
duct and  of  religious  duty,  is  a  Mlechchha,"*  and  as  the  word  yavaua  is  a 
synonymous  term,  the  women  aforesaid  would  very  properly  be  called  by  that 
name.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  one  instance  a  Greek  lady  was  accepted  as 
a  bride  by  a  Hindu  sovereign.  Megasthenes  tells  us  that  when  Seleukos 
Nikator  found  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  overcome  Sandrocotus 
whom  he  had  come  to  assail,  and  concluded  a  treaty  for  peace  and  a  present  of 
five  hundred  elephants  by  ceding  a  paii;  of  his  kingdom  to  the  west  *of 
the  Indus,  he  gave  his  daughter  away  in  marriage  to  Chandragupta ;  but 
it  was  quite  exceptional,  and  cannot  be  adduced  as  a  proof  in  support  of  any 
general  premiss  on  the  subject. 

There  is  a  pat^sage  in  the  M41avikagnimitra  in  which  the  hero  of 
the  piece  Agnimitra,  king  of  Vedisa,  one  of  the  Mauriya  sovereigns  of  Maga- 
dha,  states  that  a  horse,  which  his  father  Pushpamitra  had  let  loose, 
preliminary  to  the  celebration  of  a  grand  sacrifice,  had,  while  roaming 
under  the  care  of  a  hundred  princes  headed  by  Yasumitra,  crossed  tlie 
Indus,  and  that  while  grazing  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  a  body  of 
Yavana  horsemen  had  attempted  to  seize  it,  and  a  sanguinary  battle  was 
the  consequence."!  Dr.  Weber  takes  this  to  be  a  clear  indication  of  the 
Greeks,  who  occupied  the  country  after  the  invasion  of  Alexander ;  but  there 
is  no  valid  reason  to  suppose  that  the  aggressors  were  really  Greeks,  and  not 
one  of  the  various  marauding  tribes  who  dwelt  and  still  dwell  on  the  right 
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bank  of  the  Indus  along  the  Snlaiman  range.    At  best  it  is  a  case  of  post 
hoc  propter  hoe^  which  does  not  in  any  way  solve  the  question  at  issue. 

Kalid^sa,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Baghuvausa,  carries  the  victorious 
prince  Kaghu  to  the  country  of  the  Persians  (Parasikas),  where  the  prince, 
overpowered  by  the  radiant  lotus-like  eyes  of  the  Tavana  damsels,  fought  the 
Persians,  and  scattered  their  bearded  and  moustachioed  heads  over  the  earth  ; 
bis  soldiers  then  spread  their  carpets  under  shady  vineyards  and  caroused 
on  grape  wine.*  Here  Kilidasa  makes  the  Tavanis  the  wives  of  the 
Persians,  and,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Hellenes  of  the  post*Alezan« 
drian  period  did  not  tolerate  any  hirsute  appendages  to  the  face,  and  the 
husbands  of  the  Yavanis  were  all  bearded  and  moustachioed,  it  is  impossible  to 
conclude  that  his  Yavanis  were  "  Greeks  and  Greeks  only." 

A  king  of  Mithila  is  described  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Dasaku- 
mara  Gharita  to  have  laid  a  scheme  for  defrauding  a  Yavana  merchant  of 
a  valuable  diamond  which  he  had  for  sale.f  The  name  of  the  merchant  was, 
according  to  some  MSS.,  Khaniti,  and  according  to  others  Svabhiti,  but 
Professor  Wilson  suspects  neither  is  correct.  The  story  cannot  be  later 
than  the  seventh  century,  and  at  the  time  a  Greek  merchant  was  the  least 
likely  person  to  be  met  with  in  Tirhut,  and  Professor  Wilson  very  properly 
takes  the  circumstance  to  be  a  proof  of  "  the  intercourse  of  foreign  traders, 
Arabs  or  Persians,  with  India  before  the  Muhammadan  conquest.''^  Lassen 
also  admits  that  ''  the  word  Yavana  did  apply  to  the  Muhammadan  Arabians 
at  the  time  of  their  commerce  with  India.''§ 

In  the  Harsha  Gharita,  B4na  states  that  a  reader  whom  he  entertained, 
used  to  recite  for  his  diversion  the  Yavana-prayat-a  purdna^  which  Mr.  Hall 
justly  observes,  "  Golonel  Wilford  would  have  pronounced  to  be  the  Iliad, 

s^ s^ 

^nw  ^^^^  itt^thi^twt^t:  I 
inii'f[fifffrf^^fr  ?rf?raT^s^«^  h  <^  M 

H^PC  ^T^  ^t|:  ^Tlf^llf^  II  <^  n 
^TPumd^^n^Ks  ^rw  f%  ^^[T7irilT«  II  <«  II 

8  wn:  I 

t  Wilson's  Ed.,  text  p.  111.  %  Ibid,  Preface,  p.  19. 

§  Indische  Alterthumskuudc,  p.  730. 
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or  the  OdjBsey."*  But  having  neither  the  "  etymological  courage"  of  that 
gentleman,  nor  the  historical  intrepidity  of  some  of  hid  successors,  I  can 
make  nothing  of  it. 

The  Smritis  refer  to  the  Tavanas  very  frequently,  and  denounce  associa- 
tion with  them  at  table  as  highly  sinful ;  but  they  afford  no  information  which 
ean  be  of  use  in  identifying  the  Yavanas,  except  that  they  hold  the  Mlechchhas 
and  Yavanas  to  be  the  same,  and  that  expiations  for  associating  with  them 
should  be  alike.  I  shall,  therefore,  refrain  from  quoting  from  them.  The 
word  Yavana,  in  some  sense  or  other,  is  also  common  enough  in  modem 
works ;  but  it  is  not  worth  while  citing  passages  from  them,  as  they  cannot  be 
adduced  as  proofs  in  any  way.  I  believe  what  has  been  written  above,  will 
suffice  to  show  that  in  Sanskrit  literature,  the  word  in  question  has  been 
used,  primarily  to  indicate  a  particular  nation,  or  race,  or  tribe,  on  the  west 
of  Kandahar,  and  secondarily  to  designate  the  western  races  generally  ;  and 
that  this  interpretation  will  apply  to  every  passage  in  Sanskrit  works  in 
which  the  word  has  been  used,  and  that  without  a  single  exception. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  second  argument  set  forth  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article*  There  is  no  question  whatever  as  to  the  accuracy  of  that 
part  of  Prinsep's  reading  of  the  As'oka  edicts  of  Grimar  and  Dhauli,  supported 
as  it  is  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Wilson's  reading  of  the  Kapurda 
Giri  inscription,  in  which  Antiochus  Theus  of  Syria  is  named  a  "  yona  raja  ;^' 
and  that '  yona'  is  the  Pali  form  of  the  Sanskrit  Yavana,  is  evident  from 
the  repeated  use  of  that  term  in  the  P&li  Buddhistical  annals  of  Ceylon 
in  that  sense.  The  only  question,  therefore,  that  has  to  be  decided  is  whe- 
ther the  word  yona  in  the  passage  has  been  used  specifically  to  mean  a 
Qreek,  or  generically  as  a  man  of  the  western  nation  ? 

If  we  accept  the  first  branch  of  the  alternative,  we  find  that  in  the 
thirteenth  tabletf  Antiyoko  (Antiochus  Theus,  king  of  Syria)  is  described 
to  be  a  Yona  king;  but  Ptolemaios}  (Turamayo),  Antigonus  (Antikona), 
Magas  (Mako  or  Maga),  and  Alexander  ( Alikasunari)  are  not  so  called ;  and 
this  would  show  that  Syria  and  the  countries  to  the  east -of  it  as  far  b&  Afgha- 
nistin^  the  greater  portion  of  which  Antiochus  owned,  were  embraced  by  the 

•  Hairs  Yasavadatti,  Preface,  p.  12. 

t  Journal,  R.  As.  See.,  XII.,  p.  225. 

{  It  18  worthy  of  note  here  that  if  Toramaya  he  the  correct  Pali  rendering  of  Fto- 
lemaios,  Dr.  Weber's  assumption  of  Maya,  the  Danava  of  the  Mahabhamta,  being  also  a 
version  of  the  same  name,  would  require  to  be  modified.  The  omission  of  the  first  two 
syllables  of  the  name  in  Sanskrit  cannot  be  easily  accounted  for.  It  is  true  that  the 
learned  Doctor  writes  Asura  Maya ;  but  the  first  term  is  an  adjective,  and  cannot  be 
accepted  as  an  integral  part  of  the  second,  standing  in  the  place  of  the  first  two 
syllables  of  Ptolemaios.  For  fiurther  remarks  on  this  subject  9ee  a  note  on  page  25  of  the 
first  volume  of  my  **  Antiquities  of  Orissa." 
L  L 
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term  Tona,  but  neither  Greece  nor  Egypt.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that,  if  Yona  really  meant  a  Greek  and  none  but  a  Greek,  Alex- 
ander, the  Greek  of  Greeks  to  the  Indians,  should  not  have  had  that  epithet 
assigned  him.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the^yona'  in  the  inscription  is 
intended  to  indicate  the  nationality  of  Antiochus,  and  not  .the  name  of  his 
acquired  dominion,  for  the  word  in  the  sentence  qualifies  the  term  raja  and  not 
the  proper  name  ;  besides  yavana  primarily  is  the  name  of  a  country,  and  only 
secondarily  the  designation  of  the  inhabitants  thereof.  The  propriety  of  the 
second  branch  of  the  alt^native  may  be  objected  to  by  the  query,  if  the  word 
yona  be  a  generic  term,  why  should  it  not  have  been  applied  to  all  the 
western  kings  referred  to  ?  It  may,  however,  be  said  in  explanation  of  this 
objection  that  the  inscription  gives  prominence  to  Antiochus,  an  ally  who 
overcame  the  others,  and  the  latter,  therefore,  could  be  allowed  to  go  without 
any  epithet.  Frinsep,  in  his  translation  of  the  inscription  in  question,  has 
*^  the  four  kings  of  Egypt/'  but  there  is  no  word  in  the  text  which  could  be 
taken  as  equivalent  to  the  name  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  kings 
named  were  certainly  not  all  kings  of  the  same  place.  In  either  case,  the 
passage  in  question  does  not  in  any  way  support  the  assumption  of  Dr.  Kern 
that  the  word  yavana  means  "  a  Greek  and  a  Greek  only."  The  passage 
however,  is  an  important  one,  and  calls  for  a  more  thorough  examination. 

It  is,  I  believe,  unquestionable  that  Alexander  called  himself  a  Mace- 
donian.     Arrian  says  he  belonged  to  oL  MokcS^vcs  or  MokcSovcs  icot  *EAXi/i^y 
generally  the  former  :  Plutarch  always  calls  him  a  Macedonian.     Now,  Chan- 
dr^upta  waited  on  Alexander  on  the  other  side  of  the  Indus,  and  was  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  history  of  that  sovere%n.   A  few  years  afterwards,  he 
married  a  Greek  bride,  the  daughter  of  Seleukos  Nikator,  and  had  a  Greek  am- 
bassador, Megasthenes,  in  his  court  for  several  years.     We  know  not  whether 
his  son  Yiudusira  W4is  born  of  this  Greek  lady  or  not.     If  we  assume  that  he 
was,  he  would  be  half  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  his  son  As'oka,  three-fourth  Hin- 
du and  one-fourth  Greek.     But    denying   the    consanguinity    of  As'oks^ 
it  would  be  in  the  last  degree  inconsistent  to  suppose  that  he  was  other 
than  thoroughly  cognisant  of  the  proper  name  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the 
history  of  the  Macedonian  invasion,  from  which  he  was  so  little  removed  hy 
time,  and  in  which  his  grandfather  took  a  prominent  part.     And  such  being 
the  case,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  should,  when  describing  persons  of  the 
race  of  his  grandmother,  in  a  state  document  of  great  importance,  call 
them  by  their  proper  tribal  or  race  name  ;  but  this  he  does  not.  On  the  con- 
trary,  instead    of    calling    them   Macedonians,    or    Hellenes,    he   styles 
one  of  them  a  yona,  and  that  one  is  the  sovereign  of  a  country  which,  accor- 
ding to  the  Yishgu  Pur&na,  was  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  but  not 
so  far  out  as  Greece.     This  would  naturally  suggest  the  inference  that  he 
did  so  with  special  reference  to  the  country,  and  not  to  the  nationality  of 
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the  individual ;  or  it  may  be  that  he  used  a  generic  term  in  the  same  way 

in  which  the  dassical  vniters  of  Greece  and  Rome  used  to  employ  the  term 

"  barbarian  "  or  the  Chinese  now  do  the  term  "  outside  barbarian."     Yavana 

has  been  so  used  in  this  country  from  a  long  time,  and  its  definition  shows 

that  it  may  be  so  employed  with  great  propriety.     In  the  present  day,  when 

tiie  Hindus  have  to  indicate  any  particular  nationality,  they  use  their  proper 

names ;  thus  they  have  Ingrej  for  the  English,  Fardsi*  for  the  French, 

Fortuket  for  the  Portuguese,  Dindtndr  for  the  Danes,   Olanddj  for  the 

Dutch  (Hollanders),  Ellemdr  for  the  Germans  (from  the  French  'AUemands'), 

&c. ;  but  when  they  speak  of  them  generally,  they  call  them  Yavans  or  Mlech- 

chhas,  and  we  have  no  reason   to  doubt  that  this  happened  in  the  time  of 

As'oka,  and  also  long  before  his  time. 

Again,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  specific  names  gradually  to  expand 
according  as  the  circle  of  knowledge  of  the  persons  using  them  widens,  and 
to  become  generic.     This  is  quite  as  true  of  the  common  terms  of  a  language  as 
of  proper  names  ;  but  to  confine  my  attention  for  the  present  to  the  latter,  I 
find  the  people  of  Persia  and  western  Afghiinistan  knew  their  neighbours  to 
their  east  as  the  dwellers  of  the  r alley  of  Sindh,  or  Sindhus,  which  by  an  as- 
piration became  Hindus,  and  by  a  subsequent  process  of  cockneyism  India  ; 
and  now  and  for  at  least  two  thousand  three  hundred  years,  that  word  has 
indicated  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  for  a  long  time  also  the 
Burman  peninsula  or  ''  India  beyond  the  Ganges."     To  the  south-west  of 
Persia,  the  nearest  neighbours  of  the  Iranians  was  the  tribe  of  Band  Tai, 
and  all  the  Arabian  tribes  are  now  to  the  Persians  the  Tal  race.     The  nearest 
to  France  was  the  province  of  the  AUemani,  and  the  German  nation  now  are  to 
the  French  the  AUemands.     A  small  province  to  the  north-east  of  India  was 
China,  and  the  whole  of  China  has  now  the  same  name.     Kath&i  again 
was  only  a  province  or  small  country  to  the  east  of  Tartary,  and  the  whole 
of  China  is  to  Persian,  Mongol,  and  Turkish   writers  Khata,   whence  the 
English  Cathay,  which  has  only  recently  become  obsolete.  To  the  south-east 
of  Bengal,  near  Chittagong,  a  small  tribe  bore  the  name  of  Mags,  and  the  whole 
of  the  people  of  Burmah  is  now,  in  the  language  of  Bengal,  indicated  by  the 
same  name.  Banga  originally  was  a  small  tract  on  the  east  of  the  Gangetic 
delta ;  it  is  now  the  name  of  entire  Bengal.     Applying  this  principle  to 
Yavana,  we  find  it  originally,  f.  e.  in  the  time  of  Panini,  who  was  a  native 
of  Kandahar,  applied  to  a  western  country,  probably  Assyria — possibly  Persia, 
or  Media.  When  the  Hindus  receded  to  this  side  of  the  Indus,  it  was  applied  to 

*  The  word  Firingi  comes  from  the  French  *  Fninc/  through  the  Arabs  and  the 
Peraans  who  pronounce  it  Firang.  When  the  SpaniaitU  and  the  Portuguese  first  came  to 
India  they  were  called  Firang,  and  the  error  was  never  after  rectified.  It  is  now  used  to 
indicate  the  mixed  descendants  of  Europeans.  In  the  Vidyasuudara  of  Bhdratachandra, 
l^'inogi  stands  for  the  Portuguese,  and  Farash  for  the  French. 
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Bome  undefined  country  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  Indus  ;  and  lastly,  it 
became  the  name  of  all  western  people  from  Sindh  to  England.  It  doubtless 
meant  *  the  casteless  people ;'  but  it  was  not  necessarily  an  opprobrious  term, 
and  in  a  verse,  quoted  by  Colebrooke  from  the  Siddhanta  of  Yarahamihira,  the 
Yavanas,  although  Mlechchhas,  are  said  to  be  honoured  as  rishis,  because 
they  have  the  science  of  astronomy  amongst  them.*  Such  a  term  could  be 
very  appropriately  employed  by  As  'oka  to  indicate  his  ally.  In  the  time  of 
his  grandfather,  a  part  of  Arachotia  was  included  in  India,  and  Persia  was 
well  known  by  a  separate  name,  so  the  western  country  then  most  probably 
meant  Assyria  and  the  country  to  the  west  of  it,  that  is  Arabia,  and  possibly 
as  far  as  Syria,  or  further  still,  though  the  authority  under  notice  does  not 
justify  the  assumption.  At  any  rate,  I  fail  to  perceive  how  the  passage 
can  be  adduced  as  a  proof  that  Yona  meant  "  a  Greek  and  a  Greek  only." 

The  third  argument  would  be  of  considerable  importance  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  Hindus  borrowed  any  portion  of  their  astronomy  directly 
from  the  Greeks.  This,  however,  cannot  be  done.  The  proofs  usually  adduced 
are  founded  on  mere  hypotheses  and  conjectures,  and  most  of  them  are  not 
to  the  point.  It  is  undeniable,  for  instance,  that  the  Hindu  signs  of  the  zodiac 
bear  a  close  similitude  to  those  of  Greek  astronomers,  but,  it  being  quite 
uncertain  who  were  the  borrowers  and  who  the  lenders,  it  can  serve  no  pur- 
pose one  way  or  the  other.  Supposing  we  admit  Dr.  Weber's  conjecture  that 
the  Hindus  got  them  from  the  Greeks,  still  the  question  will  not  be  advanced 
in  the  least,  for  it  would  not 'prove  that  *  yona'  meant  a  Greek.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Drekkanas  or  regents  of  one-third  of  a  planetary  sig^, — ^the 
Decanii  of  European  astrologers, — as  also  of  other  terms  bearing  close  simi- 
litude to  Greek  words  of  like  import.  Dr.  Weber  notices  the  following  astro- 
nomical terms  as  of  Greek  origin ;  mz.  anaphd — dva<^,  dkokera — aiyoKepoKf 
dpoklima — dTroxXtfia,  6ra — 'Apiffq,  dsphujit — *A<l>poSvnfy  ittham  (Uthan  Dr. 
Bhau  Daji ;  ithv^  Muir) — tx^»  ^^^dra — Kfvrpov^  kentadruma — xpnfuiArurftJoi^ 
Jcona — Kpovo^j  trikoiia — Tptywvos,  kaurpya — a-KOfmto^,  kriya — Kpto^,jdmitra — 
SvoLfxerpoVijituma — SiSvfiosJuka — S^vyovjyau — Zevq^tdvuri — ravpo^^taukshika 
— Tofonys,  drikana  drekdna — 8€«:avo9,  durudhara — 3opv<^o/oia,  dus'chikya — 
Tv^Mcoi',  dyiinam  dyutatn — hxrrov,  panaphard — ^ava^opa,  pdthena — Trap^ews, 
mesurana — fji,€a-ovpavrffiaf  lipid — Xenrq,  rihpha  rishphd — pi^^,  leya — Xvav^ved 
— ^00*49,  sunaphd — awaffrrf,  harija — opdjuiv,  Inhuka — vwoyctov,  hitnna  (perhaps 
himra  ?) — *Epfxri^,  lieli — 'HAtos,  hfidroga — i^po\oo%,  hord — wpa.  Some  of  these, 
however,  are  formed  with  well  known  and  ancient  Sanskrit  roots,  and  retain 
the  meanings  which  they  originally  had  and  still  have  as  common  terms  of  the 
language,  and  they  can  no  more  be  adduced  as  proofs  of  the  Hindus  having 

Colebrooke's  Essays,  II.  p.  410. 
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borrowed  them  from  the  Greeks,  than  any  number  of  common  words  can  be 
put  forth  as  proofs  of  the  Sanskrit  language  having  been  borrowed  from  the 
same  source.  Take,  for  instance,  the  word  jiika  from  the  root  yw;  to  join ; 
if  we  may  accept  it  as  a  proof  of  its  being  Greek  from  its  resemblance  to 
{vyw,  what  is  there  to  prevent  our  believing  it  to  have  been  derived  from 
any  other  European  language  from  its  resemblance  in  sound  and  sense  to 
the  English  yoke,  the  Saxon  ^eoc,  Danish  juk,  Swedish  ok,  French  jou^, 
Italian  ^ioyo,  Spanish  yu^o,  Latin  jugam,  or  Eussian  igo  ?  Again,  Tri- 
iona  is  formed  of  tri  three  and  kona  *  an  angle*  or  *  corner,'  both  old 
and  well  known  Sanskrit  words,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
call  it  an  importation  from  the  Greek  language.  Doubtless,  the  equivalent 
of  tri  in  Greek  is  Tp€s  and  of  kona  icovcd?  ;  but  for  the  Sanskrit  tri  we  have 
Saxon  Mrtf«, Swedish  ^r&,  German  (^^^  French  ^roM,  Italian  tre,  and  Spanish 
and  Latin  tres,  and  for  the  Sanskrit,  kona,  French,  cona,  Italian  cono,  Spa- 
nish eono,  and  Latin  conu9  ;  and  the  arg^ument  urged  against  the  Greek 
origin  of  jilka  applies  to  this  with  equal  force.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  some  of  the  other  words.  The  fact  is  that  technical  terms  being 
specialised  common  words,  and  Sanskrit  being  derived  from  the  Aryan 
language,  the  mother  of  all  the  European  languages  named  above,  a  great 
number  of  common  words  as  well  as  technical  terms  must  be  closely  similar 
in  all  of  them  ;  but  such  similitude  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  any  one 
of  those  languages  having  been  derived  from  another  of  them.  Doubtless 
some  of  the  terms  are  very  like  Greek,  and  may  be  Greek  for  aught  we  know 
to  the  contrary  ;  the  mediaeval  names  of  some  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
such  as  Tuvari  for  Taurus,  Leya  for  Leo,  are  very  probably  so ;  but  they  are 
insufficient  by  themselves  to  prove  the  fact  that  they  were  taken  directly 
from  the  Greeks  by  the  Hindus.  On  the  contrary,  seeing  that  the  inter- 
course of  the  Hindus  and  Arabs  dates  from  a  very  early  period;  that 
the  latter  borrowed  the  system  of  Nakshatras,*  or  lunar  asterisms  or 
maDsions — the  mandzil  of  the  Arabs,  from  the  Hindus;  that  Hindu 
authors  are  quoted  by  Arab  writers ;  that  Arabic  technical  terms  are 
pretty  frequently  used  by  the  Hindus;  and  that  the  Arabs  translated 
laigely  both  from  Greek  and  Hindu  astronomical  works,  the  presumption 
would  be  strong  that  the  Hindus  got  such  of  their  Greek  astronomical  terms 
as  can  be  proved  to  be  unquestionably  of  Greek  origin  through  the  medium 
of  the  Arabs,  and  not  directly  from  the  Greeks.  There  is  no  separate  dis- 
tinct word  for  Greece  or  the  Greeks  in  the  Sanskrit  language,  and  it  has 

*  Dr.  Weber  is  of  opinion  that  the  sygtem  of  Nakshatras  was  originated  by  the  Chal- 
deans, and  from  them  it  went  on  the  one  side  to  the  Hindus,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Arabs. 
M.  Biot  holds  that  the  Chinese  sieus  are  the  prototypes  of  the  Hindu  asterisms.  Professor 
Max  MuUer  repudiates  tfiis  in  toto,  and  maintains  that  the  Hindus  originated  the  system, 
and  from  them  the  Arabs  and  the  Chinese  got  it.  The  subject,  however,  is  of  no  import* 
anoe  in  connexion  with  the  olgect  of  this  jpapcr. 
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been  shown  that  the  term  Yavana  applies  to  the  Arabs  in  common  with 
others,  and  therefore  no  reliable  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  used  to  indicate  foreign  terms  or  authors. 

Next  come  the  names  of  four  Greek  authors,  whose  works,  it  is  said,  the 
Hindus  translated.  The  first  of  these  is  known  to  Sanskrit  writers  by  the 
name  of  Tavanich^ya,  literally  *  a  Yavana  professor,*  or  Javanes'vara,  the 
*  Yavana  lord.'  Dr.  Kern  says,  Utpala  calls  him  Sphujidhvaja,  which  some 
one  has  "  translated,  in  the  manner  of  Bottom,  into  S'ucidhvaja."  The  Dr. 
himself  confesses  he  cannot  see  what  Sphujidhvaja  represents,  but  he  adds 
the  query  "  Is  it  Aphrodisius  ?***  Whoever  he  was,  his  work  as  now  extant, 
bears  no  internal  evidence  of  its  being  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  or  of 
its  being  of  any  antiquity,  and  under  the  circumstance,  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  call  him  an  Arab  than  a  Greek.  His  work  being  modem, 
and  this  is  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Kern,  he  may  have  been  a  Parsi,  or  Muham- 
madan  of  Central  Asia. 

The  next  name  is  that  of  Pulisha,  whose  work  is  often  named  "  Paulisha 
Siddbanta."  The  work  is  no  longer  extant,  but  it  has  been  referred  to 
by  several  astronomers  and  their  commentators.  Dr.  Kern  says  "  in  a  MS.  of 
the  commentary  on  Brihat  Sanhita,  it  (the  name  Pulisha)  has  been  corrected  by 
aome  lepidum  caput  into  Pulastya,  and  such  quasi-corrections  are  very  com- 
nton."t  Elsewfaeie  be  staiea  :  '*  Amongst  the  18  authorities  whose  names 
occur  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  so-called  Naiadi  Sanhita,  we  find  a  Yavaoa, 
a  Paulastya,  and  a  llomaqa.  All  three  names  are  blunders  ;  there  is  not  one 
Yavana  only,  but  there  are  many,  the  word  is  never  used  in  the  singular  in 
any  other  work  of  some  value.  Farther,  Paulastya  is  in  sundry  MSS.  a  quasi- 
corrected  form  for  Pauli9a  (Siddbanta)."!  Pulasti  or  Pulastya  is  the  name 
of  one  of  the  earliest  sages.  He  is  reckoned  among  the  seven  great  rishis 
who  were  transformed  into  the  seven  stars  of  the  Pleiades,  and  the  asso- 
ciation of  his  name  with  an  astronomical  or  astrological  work,  whether  his 
composition  or  not,  is  certainly  not  remarkable.  The  word  Pulisha  also  is 
by  no  means  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  our  accepting  it  as  a 
Sanskrit  term  ;  derived  from  the  root  pul  *  to  be  great'  with  the  affix  kvip, 
and  ish  *  to  pervade'  with  the  affiix  A?,  it  would  make  a  correct  Sanskrit 
word  meaning  *  one  who  pervades  greatness,'  or  one  worthy  of  honour,  and 
as  such  may  well  pass  as  the  name  of  a  saint.  Pulisha,  again,  is  the 
Prakrit  form  of  the  word  Purusha,  and  as  such  may  also  pass  for  a  good 
Indian  name.  Drs.  Weber  and  Kern,  however,  are  not  satisfied  with  it  in 
its  Sanskrit  form,  and  take  it  to  be  Greek.  The  latter,  when  first  entering 
into  the  question,  expresses  himself  with  some  indecision  thus  :  "  The 
name  of  its  author  Puli9a  points  clearly  to  a  foreigner,  a  Greek,  or  Ro- 
man ;  Albiruni  calls  him  Paules  the  Greek,  and  gives  the  name  of  the 
Greek's  birth-place  in  a  form  which  seems  corrupt.     His  testimony  is,  of 

•  Brihat  Safihita,  Preface,  p.  4a    t  Brihat  Sanhitt,  Preface,  p.  48.    J  Ibid.,  p.  4a 
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eoune,  the  testimony  of  the  Hindu  astronomers  at  his  time,  and  there 
IS  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  its  accuraoj."*  The  train  of  his 
reasoning,  however,  soon  overcomes  his  caution,  and  at  the  end  of  half  a 
page  he  emphatically  declares  "  that  Fuli^a  was  a  Greek,  I  do  not  doubt 
for  a  moment,  notwithstanding  that  the  Fauli9a-siddhanta,  judging  from 
quotations,  and  rather  numerous  ones,  is  so  thoroughly  Hinduised  that 
few  or  DO  traces  of  its  Greek  origin  are  left."  '*  It  may  be  deemed,"  he 
continues, ''  a  trace  of  foreign  origin  that  Puli9a  calls  *'  solar"  (Baura)  time, 
what  otherwise  is  called  *'  civil"  (sdvana)  time,  or  as  Utpala  puts  and  exem- 
plifies it,  '*  what  with  us  is  '  civil  time'  is  with  Paulifa-^ch&iya  *  solar  time,' 
a  solar  day  being  with  him  the  interval  from  midnight  till  midnight  or  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  We  should  meet,  perhaps,  with  a  few  more  traces  of 
Greek  influence^  if  we  had  the  whole  work  before  us,  but  nobody  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  Hindu  mind  would  ever  expect  a  translation.' *t 

Again,  ^  to  return  to  the  Paulina  Siddhanta,  it  must  have  existed,  like 
Bome  of  the  other  Siddhantas,  in  two  editions.  All  the  quotations  from  it  are 
i^g;ain  in  Arya,  which  to  my  mind  renders  it  probable  that  it  was  not  long, 
say,  at  the  utmost,  100  years,  prior  to  Aryabhafa  and  Yarahamihira.  Now 
it  is  interesting  that  Utpala  quotes  a  M^la-Puli9a-Siddhinta,  an  '*  original 
Puli9a  Siddhanta,"  and  that  this  time  the  verse  is  in  Anushtubh.  It  is 
only  one  verse,  but  quite  enough  to  prove  that  even  this  "  original  work  had 
been  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  Hindu  science,  for  it  gives  the  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  fixed  stars  during  the  Four  Ages.";{ 

To  summarize  these  remarks, — we  have  a  few  quotations  from  a  work 
which  is  no  longer  extant ;  these  quotations  are  so  thoroughly  Hinduised  that 
they  bear  no  mark  to  indicate  that  they  are  not  indigenous ;  they  are  not  trans- 
lations ;  but  because  they  refer  to  solar  time  which,  though  well  known  from 
comparatively  very  olden  time  by  the  Hindus,  corresponds  with  the  Greek 
solar  time,  and  because  the  Doctor  will  *'  perhaps  meet  with  a  few  more  traces 
of  Greek  influence"  in  those  quotations  when  better  acquainted  with  them, 
he  has  not  only  ^  no  doubt  for  a  moment"  that  their  author  ^  Fuli9a  was  a 
Greek,"  but  he  summarily  denounces  the  authenticity  of  those  MSS.  which, 
write  the  name  Pulastya  and  not  Fulisha.  This  is  a  process  of  ratiocination 
which,  I  r^^t,  I  cannot  appreciate.  To  my  mind  it  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  forcing  fieusts  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  a  theory.  The 
authority  of  Albiruni  on  the  subject  amounts  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
Sanskrit  name  is  written  in  Arabic  letters,  and,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
how  Indian  names  get  transmogrified  in  the  Semitic  character,  may  be  set 
aside  as  of  little  import.  That  he  called  Fulisha  a  Greek  on  the  authority  of 
hiB  Hindu  informers,  and  not  on  that  of  a  conjecture  of  his  own,  is  at  best  a 
gratuitous  assumption.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  theory  of  two 
•  Ibid.,  p.  48.  t  Ibid.,  p.  40.  t  Ibid.,  p.  60. 
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recensions  of  Pulastya's  work,  but  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask  if  a  single 
verse  suffices  to  settle  the  question,  how  many  recensions  of  the  Brihat  Sanhita 
would  one  be  called  upon  to  assume,  had  that  work  existed  only  in  quotations, 
seeing  that  though  its  hundi-ed  and  five  chapters  are  written  principally  in  the 
Ary§  metre,  they  have  interspersed  in  them  verses  in  several  different  metres  ? 

Dr.  Weber  goes  further  than  Dr.  Kern,  and  at  once  recognises  in 
Fulastya  vel  Puli9a,  the  author  of  the  EisagogCy  Paulus  Alezandrinus.  Dr. 
Weber  does  not  say  that  he  has  better  evidence  at  command  than  what  Dr. 
Kern  had,  and  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  cannot  have, 
and  his  assumption,  therefore,  is  even  more  noteworthy  than  that  of  Dr. 
Kern ;  but  what  is  most  remarkable  in  the  case  is,  that  the  latter,  though  a 
former  pupil  and  generally  a  faithful  follower  of  the  learned  Professor, 
withholds  his  assent  to  the  identification.     He  says — 

<<  Weber's  surmise  is  scarcely  admissible ;  for  the  passage  alluded  to 
will  be  found  in  all  works  on  Nativity  almost  literally  the  same,  because  it 
is  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  mansions  and  their  lords  ;  two  lists,  if  their 
contents  are  the  same,  cannot  difier  in  form, nor  can  they  be  said  to  bear  greater 
resemblance  to  each  other  than  to  other  lists  containing  the  same.  Besides, 
there  is  no  indication  that  Balabhadra  has  taken  the  passage  from  Puli^a, 
which  must  be  established  before  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn.  The  strong- 
est argument,  however,  against  the  supposition  is  the  fact  that  the  Pali9a- 
Biddh4nta  is  no  work  on  Nativity,  but  an  astronomical  work,  in  which  the 
original  of  the  passage  in  Balabhadra  could  not  find  a  place.  It  may  be  that, 
besides  the  Pauli9a  Siddhanta,  there  existed  another  work  of  Pauli9a'8  on 
Nativity,  but  nobody  has  made  any  notice  of  it,  and  unless  Paulas  Alexan- 
diinus  has  written,  beside  his  Eisagoge,  a  book  on  astronomy,  which  again  is 
unknown,  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  infer  that  he  and  Puliqa  are  one  and 
the  same ;  fpr  identity  of  name  is  to  me  slender  ground,  especially  when  the 
name  happens  to  be  a  common  one."* 

It  is  not  for  me  to  decide  this  vexed  question,  nor  is  this  the  place  for 
it ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  if  the  work  of  Pulastya  or  Puli^a  has  been  so  writ- 
ten as  not  to  retain  any  trace  of  its  foreign  origin,  and  the  old  Hindus  did 
not  translate  the  quotations,  it  cannot  be  called  Greek.  Pulisha  is  nowhere 
called  a  Yavana  by  the  Hindus,  and,  if  it  be  acknowledged  on  the  authority  of 
Albirdnl  that  he  was  a  Yavana,  his  birth-place  Alexandria  would  take  us  to 
Egypt,  and  not  to  Greece. 

The  next  name  on  my  list  is  MaQittha.  Of  him  Dr.  Kern  sap  :  *^  A 
curious  name  is  Manittha,  whom  Weber  suspects  to  be  Manetho,  the 
author  of  the  Apotelesmata.  I  thought  for  a  moment  of  Manilius,  but,  aflier 
all,  Weber's  conjecture  is  decidedly  more  plausible.  Manittha,  that  is  the 
book,  being  of  foreign  origin  would  seem  to  be  countenanced  by  the  fact 

»  Ibid.,  p.  40. 
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that  in  one  of  his  opinions  be  agreed  with  the  '^  ancient  Greeks"  and  dis- 
agrees with  Satja  and  Yarahamihira.  If  I  had  been  able  to  get  the  Apote- 
lesmata,  I  should  have  compared  the  quotations  from  Manittha.  It  will 
be  always  worth  while  doing  so,  although  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
marked  and  espeeial  coincidences  will  be  numerous  and  conclusive.  In  the 
sune  manner  as  a  few  traditions  sufficed  to  enable  Hindu  astrologers  to 
father  the  children  of  their  own  brains  on  their  holy  sages,  so,  I  strongly 
suspect,  they  also  did  with  the  more  renowned  of  the  Greek  astrologers. 
The  notion  of  the  productions  of  a  man's  mind  being  his  property,  a  notion 
carried  to  such  a  ridiculous  extent  in  Europe,  was  unknown  to  them.  Un- 
happily, the  opposite  extreme  they  fell  into,  is  much  more  pernicious.  In 
Manittha,  as  quoted  by  XJtpala,  there  is  an  extremely  absurd  passage  where 
the  author  ascribes  antiquity  to  himself !  ''  Iti  hrwmas  eirantandh  ;*^  that 
shows  the  spirit."* 

I  need  add  nothing  to  this  to  show  that  the  name  does  not  help  us  in 
any  way  to  prove  that  the  Hindus  translated  works  on  astronomy  or  astro- 
logy directly  from  Greek  texts,  or  that  Yavana  meant  a  ''  Greek  and  a  Greek 
only." 

The  last  name  I  have  to  notice  is  Ptolemaios.  He  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned  in  Hindu  astronomy  or  astrology,  and  the  only  question  is  as  to 
whether  the  Hindus  borrowed  the  idea  of  the  armillaiy  sphere  from  that  of 
Ptolemy,  or  not.  With  reference  to  it,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  here 
the  remarks  of  Oolebrooke,  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject.  He  says : 
**  They  may  have  either  received  or  given  the  hint  of  an  armillary  sphere  as 
an  instrument  of  an  astronomical  observation,  but  certainly  they  have  not 
copied  the  instrument  which  was  described  by  Ptolemy,  for  the  construction 
di£Per8  considerably,  "f  It  may  be  added  that  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy 
was  severally  translated,  epitomised,  and  revised  by  the  Arabs,;{  and  the 
Hindus  might  have  got  their  knowledge  of  that  work  from  those  versions, 
even  as  Hindu  boys  now-a-days  familiarise  themselves  with  the  history  and 
literature  of  ancient  Greece  from  English  and  vernacular  translations  with- 
out knowing  a  word  of  Greek.  As  no  translation  of,  or  quotations  from, 
the  Almagest  are,  however,  to  be  met  with  in  Sanskrit,  the  name  of  Ptolemy, 
or  resemblances  to  his  doctrines,  may  be  accounted  for  more  reasonably  in  a 
different  way.  The  name  of  the  Almagest,  beginning  with  the  Arabic  article 
a/,  shows  that  it  was  written  by  one  who  was  thoroughly  imbued  with 
Arabic  learning,  and  probably  drew  largely  from  it,  and  as  the  Hindus 
acknowledge  to  have  drawn  largely  on  the  Arabs  for  astromical  facts,  we 
have  one  common  source  whence  both  Ptolemy  and  the  Hindus  derived  their 

•  Ibid.,  p.  62.  t  Essays,  p.  345.  %  Loc.  cit,  et  p.  472. 
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knowledge  of  those  facts,  and  their  mutual  sunilitude  is  therefore  natural 
And  the  argument  which  applies  to  Ptolemy  would  apply  equally  to  all 
the  rest,  whenever  it  can  be  shown,  and  this  can  be  done  often,  that  there 
are  similitudes  between  Greek  and  Hindu  astronomical  terms  and  theories. 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  locale  of  the  Yavana  country  as  given  in 
Sanskrit   literary  or   quasi-historical   works,  is  extremely  uncertain.    The 
same  uncertainty  obtains  in  astronomical  works,  in  which  a  greater  precision 
was  to  have  been  expected  ;  thus,  according  to  Parasara,  Yavana  lies  to  the 
southwest  of  Madhyades  'a,  and  taking  the  latter  to    be  Mathura  or  the 
Sauraseni  country,  we  should  have  to  look  for  it  in  Balochistan ;  but  ac- 
cording to  Yarahamihira,  its  capital  Yavanapura  was  60^  to  the  west  of 
the  meridian   of  Lanka.     This   would  take   us   to   the   meridian  of  the 
Libyan  Desert.     "  Rome  was,  however,"  according  to  Dr.  Kern,  **  supposed 
to  be  90  degrees  west  from  the  meridian  of  Lanka,  so  that  the  longitude  of 
Yavanapura  is  two-thirds  of  that  of  Home,  and  this,  however  erroneously 
the  absolute  longitude  is  given,  suits  approximately  the  situation  of  Alexand- 
ria, which  accordingly  may  be  imderstood  by  Yavanapura."*     In  a  footnote 
to  this  passage  he  adds  :     "  So  far  as  the  longitude  is  concerned,  Constanti- 
nople would  answer  as  well  as  Alexandria,  but  I  am  not   aware  that  any 
astronomer  drew  his  first  meridian  over  Constantinople,  and  without  that  it 
would  not  be  taken  as  a  point  of  departure."     This  inference  is,  however, 
contradicted  by  a  passage  in  the  Milindappana,  a  Pali  Buddhistical  work  of 
Ce3'lon,  in  which  Milinda,  alias  Menander,  who  is  said  to  be  a  Yona  king,  is 
made  to  state  that  he  was  born  at  Kalasi  in  Alasadda,  =s  Alexandria,  which 
was  two  hundred  yojanas  or  800  miles  from  Sa^al  where  he  reigned,  and 
which  was  twelve  yojanas  or  48  miles  to  the  west  of  Kashmir.f     Both  these 
places  are  mentioned  in  the  same  sentence  by  Isiodorus — "  et  Sigal  urbs,  ubi 
regia  Sacarum,  propeque  Alexandria  urbs  et  non  procul  Alexandriapolis  urbs." 
The  Mahavansa  makes  Alassada  the  capital  of  the  Yona  country.     Now,  848 
miles  would  barely  represent  12''  20 '  to  the  west  of  Kashmir,  and  take  ns 
only  to  the  eastern  side  of  Persia.     But  whether  this  Yavanapur  be  Alexand- 
ria or  Constantinople  or  a  town  in  Persia,  we  do  not  get  to  Greece,  and 
the  word  Yavana  must,  therefore,  be  taken  to  mean  either  Egypt,  Arabia, 
or  Persia, 

I  have  very  little  to  say  with  reference  to  the  fourth  argument.  It  is 
not  my  intention,  and  in  fact  it  is  impossible,  to  deny  that  apart  from  the 
similitude  which  results  in  the  languages  of  the  Hindus  and  the  Grecians, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  two  races  having  sprung  from  the  same 
source,  there  has  been  extensive  interchange  of  terms  between   them  as  the 

•  Bribat  Safihitd,  Preface,  p.  54. 

t  D'Alwis,  Introduction  to  Kachchayana's  Grammar,  p.  xtjt. 
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immediate  result  of  Greek  supremacy  in  North-western  India  soon 
after  Alexander's  invasion,  and  of  direct  and  indirect  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  two  nations  for  some  time.  Such  supremacy  and  intercourse 
imply  that  the  natives  of  this  coimtry  had  a  name  for  their  foreign  rulers  ; 
but  whether  it  was  the  generic  term  Tavana,  or  the  specific  Hellenes, 
Macedonian,  or  Greek,  we  know  not, — probably,  the  first,  but  the  Greek 
terms  current  in  the  Sanskrit  language  do  not  help  us  to  prove  it,  and  it 
is  unnecessary  therefore  to  dwell  upon  the  subject. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  facts  above  set  forth,  the  only 
eonclusions  which  would  be  consistent  and  tenable  are — 

1st.  That  originally  the  term  Yavana  was  the  name  of  a  country  and 
of  its  people  to  the  west  of  Kandahar, — which  may  have  been  Arabia,  or 
Persia,  or  Medea,  or  Assyria, — probably  the  last. 

2nd.     That  subsequently  it'  became  the  name  of  all  those  places. 

3rd.  That  at  a  later  date  it  indicated  all  the  casteless  races  to  the  west 
of  the  Indus,  including  the  Arabs  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks  and  the  Egyptians. 

4th.  That  the  Indo-Greek  kings  of  Afghanistan  were  also  probably 
indicated  by  the  same  name. 

5th.  That  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  at  any 
one  time  the  exclusive  name  of  the  Greeks. 

6th.  That  it  is  impossible  now  to  infer  from  the  use  of  the  term 
Yavana  the  exact  nationality  indicated  in  Sanskrit  works. 

These  are  doubtless  very  unsatisfactory  conclusions  to  arrive  at  after  a 
protracted  disquisition.  To  the  public,  so  loath  to  suspend  its  judgment  in 
any  one  question,  nothing  is  more  abhorrent  than  the  admission  that  it  does 
not  know ;  but  suspension  of  judgment  pending  further  enquiry,  or  admission 
of  ignorance,  or  a  cautious  reserve,  or  an  attitude  of  scepticism,  if  the  reader 
chooses  to  call  it  so,  is,  I  believe,  more  conducive  to  the  elucidation  of  truth 
than  hasty  generalizations  which  tend  only  to  enlarge  the  dominion  of  error. 
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Contributions  to  the   Geography  and  History  of  Bengal  {Muhammadan 
jperiod).    No.  II. — By  H.  Blochmakn,  M.  A.,  Calcutta  Madrasah. 

(Continued  from  Joomal,  Pt  I,  1873,  p.  310.) 

When  putting  together  the  notes  for  my  *  Contributions  to  Bengal  Geo- 
graphy and  History'  in  last  year's  Journal,  I  did  not  think  that  I  would 
have  80  soon  to  add  a  sequel  to  that  portion  which  referred  to  the  history 
of  the  Independent  Sultans  of  Bengal.  The  old  seats  of  Muhammadan 
governors  and  the  Dargahs  of  Moslem  Saints  at  Bihar,  Debkot*  Gaur, 
Sunarg4of^  Silhat,  and  Satgaon  had  before  been  visited  by  General  Cun- 
ningham, Dr.  Wiso;  Mr.  Westmacott,  and  myself,  and  the  result  was  the 
discovery  of  more  than  fifty  inscriptions  belonging  to  the  reigns  of  the  In- 
dependent Kings.  But  many  places  of  antiquity  remained,  and  still  remain, 
to  be  examined,  especially  G'hor4g'hat,  Tajpur,  Pumiah,  Hazrat  Paa4i^» 
Ekdalah,  Mildah,  and  Maimansingh.  In  the  b^inning  of  this  year,  Mr. 
Westmacott  had  occasion  to  visit  Maldah,  and  on  examioing  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  station,  he  found  no  less  than  seventeen  new  Arabic 
inscriptions,  which  he  very  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society. 
They  belong  to  the  reigns  of  six  kings  and  bear  the  following  dates : 

1.  Mahmud  Shah  (I),  one  of  859  A.H. 

2.  Barbak  Shah,  one  of  868  A.H. 
8.     Yiisuf  Sh^,  two,  date  uncertain. 

4.  Firuz  Sh&h  (II),  two,  one  of  SM  AM. 

5.  Husain  S^Ji,  seven,  of  899,  900,  907,  910,  914,  918,  923,  A.H. 

6.  NuQrat  Shah,  four,  of  930,  935,  938  A.H. 

The  first  of  these  inscriptions  is  the  earliest  of  Mahmud  Shdh  that  has 
hitherto  been  discovered ;  and  the  Firuz  Shah  (II)  inscription  of  894  is 
very  valuable  as  the  first  clearly  dated  record  of  this  king. 

Of  the  remaining,  the  Husain  Shah  inscriptions  of  899,  900,  and  907 
deserve  special  mention.  The  first  two,  of  899  and  900  A.  H.,  are  the  ear- 
liest now  known,  though  we  have  coins  of  the  same  years.* 

In  my  former  essay,  I  took  on  the  testimony  of  coins  the  year  899  as 
the  first  year  of  Husain  Shdh's  reign.  But  as  the  coins  of  899  seem  all  to 
belong  to  Fathabad,  i,  e.  Eastern  Bengal,  the  Hon'ble  E.  C.  Bayley,  in 
his  note  on  a  gold  coin  of  Muzaffar  Shah,t  concluded  that  MuzaSar  Sh4h 
was  still  alive  in  901,  but  besieged  by  Husain  Shah  in  Qaur.  Mr.  West- 
macott's  inscriptions  of  899  and  900,  coming  as  they  do  from  places  almost 
under  the   walls   of  Gaur,  render  it  likely  that  the  conquest  of  Cbur  and 

•  Journal,  A.  S.  Bengal,  1878,  Pt  I,  p.  292. 
t  Journal,  1873,  Pt.  I,  p.  313. 
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Muzaffiir  Shah's  death  took  place  before  the  middle  of  899,  unless  we  sap* 
pose  that  the  manner  of  the  warfare,  as  carried  on  in  those  times,  did  not 
prevent  people  from  erecting  mosques  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  camp  of  a  besieging  army. 

The  inscription  of  907  (A.  D.  1501-2)  belongs  to  a  Madrasah,  built 
bj  Husain  Sh4h  in  commemoration,  as  it  appears,  of  his  conquest  of  Kima- 
ta  and  Elamrup.  The  inscription  is,  therefore,  a  contemporaneous  record 
of  Husain  Shah's  conquests,  and  confirms  the  Asdm  Buranji,  which  refers 
the  conquest  of  Kamrup  to  1498,  i,  e,  903-4  A.H.  The  particulars  given 
in  the  'Alamgimamah  and  the  Bijdz-ussalatfn  regarding  this  expedition, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  temporary  annexation  of  Kamrup  to  Bengal^ 
have  been  given  in  former  numbers  of  the  Journal.*  The  A^sam  chronicle 
mentions  '  Dal41  Ghazi,  son  of  Husain  Shah',  as  the  first  governor  of  Kam- 
riip.  He  is,  no  doubt,  D&nyal,  Husain  Sh4h's  eldest  son,  whom  Delhi 
historians  mention  as  having  been  delegated  in  901  by  his  father  to  meet 
Sikandar  Lodi  in  Bih&r,  and  who  built,  immediately  before  the  Asam  expe- 
dition, the  dome  of  Shih  Nafah's^  shrine  in  Hunger .f  Diny^l,  or  Dal41, 
perished,  according  to  the  'Alamgim&mah,  soon  afber  in  Asam.  According 
to  the  Asam  B6ranji,  he  was  succeeded  by  '  Musundar  Gh&zi,'  whose  name 
has  not  yet  been  identified.  Musundar,  in  his  turn,  was  succeeded  by  Sul- 
t&n  Ghiyasnddin.  His  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  Husain's  son  who  in 
939,  as  we  shall  see  below,  succeeded  his  nephew  under  the  name  of  Ghiyii^- 
uddln  Mahmiid  Shah  (III)*  But  they  may  be  different  persons,  as  is  in 
&ct  implied  in  the  following  extract  from  an  essay,  entitled  '  Ancient 
Assam,'  in  the  '  Calcutta  Beview,'^  the  author  of  which  has  not  speci- 
fied his  source.  ''  'Alauddin  Husain 's  march  into  As6m  does  not  seem 
to  have  extended  beyond  Tezpur;  and  though  he  succeeded  in  demo- 
Ushing  the  capital,  he  was  ultimately  reptdsed  by  the  B&rokh  BhitiyaSy§  and 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  his  possessions  in  K4mrup.  He  re- 
turned to  his  capital,  after  having  appointed  his  son'in  l-aw^  Nawdb  Dalai 
Ghazi  to  the  government  of  the  province.  On  DalaFs  death,  his  imbecile 
son  [Musundar  ?]  was  superseded  by  Sultan  Ghiyaisuddln,  who  received  his 
commission  from  the  eowt  of  Gaur,     This  prince   introduced   a  colony   of 

*  Jonmal,  A«  S.  Bengal,  1872,  pp.  79,  836 ;  do.,  1873,  p.  240. 

t  Joarnal,  A.  S.  B.,  1872,  p.  835. 

J  Calcutta  Review,  1867,  Vol,  XLV,  p.  528. 

§  Dr.  J.  Wue  has  now  defined  the  status  of  the  Birah  Bhtiiyas  in  Bengal.  MThat 
their  position  in  Asam  was  is  not  yet  quite  clear. 

In  Benaudha,  too,  (Goraklipur  and  surrounding  districts)  we  find  "  twelve  Bsjis  (one 
Muhammadan  inclusive)  who  comprised  one  Paut,  and  were  considered  to  have  common 
interestsV'  vide  Elliof  s  Baces,  by  Beames,  II,  39. 

Elliof  8  list  includes  the  Ujjainiyah  Rajas  of  DumriM>n  in  South-Westem  Bih&r. 
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Muhancjnadans  into  the  country,  and  made  large  consignments  of  land  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Moslem  religion.  Most  of  the  land  is,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  British  Government,  still  retained  for  this  purpose.  Extreme 
measures  were  also  adopted  for  making  proselytes,  and  temples  were  indis* 
criminately  plundered  and  demolished.  The  stone  temples  of  Kamikha  on 
the  Nilachol  and  of  Moha  Muni  at  Hajo  were  sacrificed  to  Moslem  fanati- 
cism. Ghiyasuddin  resolved  to  build  a  grand  mosque,  which  was  to  stand 
on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  known  as  the  Gauf  achol.  There  is  a  tradition  that, 
in  order  to  give  it  peculiar  sanctity,  it  was  to  have  been  built  upon  a  stra* 
tum  of  earth  that  had  been  brought  for  this  purpose  from  the  holy  city  of 
Mecca.  The  hill  is  known  to  this  day  as  the  '  Pao-Makkah,'  and  the  Mu- 
hammadans  of  the  country  believe  that  four  pilgrimages  to  it  are  equal  in 
meritorious  efficacy  to  one  made  to  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet.  But  Ghiyas- 
uddin  died  before  he  could  complete  the  arrangements  for  the  erection  of 
the  mosque.  He  was  interred  beneath  the  holy  earth,  and  the  materials 
he  had  collected  were  used  in  raising  a  monument  over  his  remains,  which 
also  serves  the  purpose  of  a  mosque." 

''  We  have  already  said  that,  previous  to  the  last  Muhammadan  inva- 
sion, western  K4mrup  had  been  overrun  by  mountain  tribes,  of  which  the 
Koch  were  one  of  the  most  important.  On  the  death  of  Ghiyasuddin,  Hajo, 
the  leading  chieflain  of  the  tribe,  succeeded  in  uniting  all  the  little  princi- 
palities of  the  country  under  his  authority,  and  so  constituting  himself 
,  master  of  Kamrup.  His  successor,  in  1581,*  transferred  all  the  weEtern 
portion  of  his  kingdom  to  his  nephew,  from  whom  are  descended  the  kings 
of  Koch  Bihar.'' 

Besides  the  seventeen  inscriptions  received  from  Mr.  Westmacott,  I 
obtained  two  from  Saran,  which  Mr.  J.  B.  Beid,  C.  S.,  kindly  sent  me, 
and  two  from  Serampore,  near  Calcutta,  where  they  had  been  lying  for  more 
than  half  a  century  in  the  College  and  Press  compounds.  One  of  the  latter 
belongs  to  the  reign  of  Barbak  Sh&h,  and  the  other  to  that  of  NuQrat  Shah ; 
they  bear  the  dates  865  and  933,  respectively.  Dr.  G.  Smith,  late  Editor 
of  the  *  Friend  of  India,'  very  kindly  drew  my  attention  to  these  slabs,t 
and  after  consulting  with  the  Principal  of  the  College,  permitted  me  to 
transfer  them  to  the  Museum  in  Calcutta,  where  they  are  now  preserved. 

Lastly,  I  have  given  an  imperfect  reading  of  an  inscription  of  Firdz 
Shah  II.  (A.  D.  1488  to  1490),  the  slab  of  which  was  some  years  ago 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Babu  Hara   Chandra   Chaudhuri,  of  Sheipur, 

•  Vide  Journal,  A.  &  B.,  1872,  pp.  62,  100. 

t  A  third  has  been  used  as  a  mantlepiece ;  it  only  contains  the  Agat  ul-Kursf,  (the 
256th  vene  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  Qoran)  and  the  year  993  A.  H.,  or  A  P* 
1586. 
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Maimansingh,  author  of  the  excellent  '  Sherpur  Bivarana.'*  The  slab  is 
of  granite ;  but  the  letters  are  very  unclear  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
inscription  is  hopelessly  illegible.  The  inscription  was  found  at  Ga^h  Jari- 
pa,  north  of  Sherpur  Town,  not  far  firom  the  Karibari  hills  »)d  about  16 
miles  south  of  the  old  frontier  between  Bengal  and  Asam  (Zil'ah  Oo41para). 
It  was  at  first  attached  to  iron  rings  at  the  gate  of  the  mud  fort  of  Gafh 
Jaripi,  from  where  it  had  been  removed  to  a  place  inside  the  fort,  called  by 
the  people  '  the  tomb.'  It  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  Mausoleum  and  to 
an  ^Tdgdh,  The  inscription  confirms  the  legend  of  the  foundation  of  Garb 
Jaripa  by  the  Muhammadans,  and  also  shews  that  Perganah  Sherpiir 
belonged  to  the  Bengali  Sultans. 

Parganah  Sherpur  itself  was  formerly  called  Daskah&nia  Bazu,  under 
which  name  it  occurs  as  a  Mahall  of  Sirk&r  Bazuha  in  Todar  Mall's  Bengal 
rent-roll  of  1582.  In  Ja'far  Khan's  rent-roll  of  1722,  the  old  division  into 
Sirkars  was  abolished,  and  Daskahania  Bazu  appears  under  the  name  of 
Sherpur-Daskahaniaf  as  a  parganah  of  Chakla  Karibari  ;  but  not  long  after, 
Sherpur  was  for  the  greater  part  annexed  to  Dhaka,  in  which  position  it  is 
given  in  Kennel's  Atlas.  :^ 

The  name  ^  Daskahania,'  or  Daskahaonia,  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
ia9  Icdhan,  or  das  hahdtoan^  u  e.  10  X  1280  cowries.  I  cannot  say  whe- 
ther this  etymology  refers  to  the  waste  condition  of  the  parganah  in  former 
times ;  but  Babu  Hara  Chandra  Chaudhuri  says  that  the  people  had  to  pay 
ten  kdhane  of  cowries  for  crossing  the  Brahmaputra  below  Sherpur,  because 
the  river  waa  so  very  wide.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  khaUa  portion  of  the 
land  revenue  only  amounted  to  10  hdhans  ;§  at  least  Grant  says  that  in  1728 


•  c»re^  r^^<|.  Pt.  I,  Descriptive  Geography.  Calcutta,  1872.  Pt.  II  is  to  con- 
tain  a  historical  account  of  Sherpur  Parganah. 

t  The  three  principal  Sherpurs  in  Bengal  are — Sherpiir  *Ataf,  east  of  Barhampur  in 
Htmhidabdd ;  Sherpur  Murchah,  south  of  Bogri ;  and  Sherpur  Daskahani^  east  of  the 
Brahmaputra. 

X  He  spells  the  name  Shearpoor  Duskownya. 

§  Indian  Athis  Sheet  No.  119  shews  north-west  of  Sherpur  and  Qafh  Jaripi  a  place 
of  the  name  of  Bad^  Chalis  Eah^nia,  or  *  Bad^  of  40  Kahans/  and  the  term  therefore 
has  a  reference  to  the  revenue  of  the  parganah. 

Besides,  we  know  that  the  net  malguzari  of  Silhat,  for  example,  was,  even  at  the  time 
when  the  Company  acquired  the  Dlwani,  paid  in  cowries.  Thus  in  1172  B.  S.,  or  1765, 
the  total  A(il  and  Izdfah  of  Silha(  was  1,070,120  kahans,  at  2i  kahans  per  rupee ;  but 
about  the  same  time,  according  to  Grant  (Vth  Report,  p.  382),  the  importation  of  cow- 
ries from  the  MildiT  Islands  was  so  great,  that  he  expected  a  &11  to  4i  kihans  per  rupee. 
He  also  mentions  {loc,  cU.,  p.  363)  a  parganah  in  the  Niyabat  of  Dhaki  the  revenue  of 
which  was  paid  in  cowries. 

For  Orisii,  which  is  more  accessible  than  SiUia^,  AbulfiEizl  gives  the  rate  of  10  kah&- 
wans  per  rupee.     Vidfi  Tliomas,  '  Clironides,'  p.  110  n. 
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the  khaUa  portion  only  amounted  to  Bs.  33,  whilst  Bs.  19,799  were  jigir 

lands.* 

The  original  Muhammadan  proprietors  of  Mahall  Daskahaniay    aooord- 

ing  to   B4ba   Kara  Chandra  Chandhuri,  were  the  Ghazi  family,  of  which 

Dr.  J.  Wise  has  given  a  biographical  account ;  and  it  is  believed  that  Sher- 

pur  was  so  called  after  Sher  *Ali  Gh4zi,  the   last  of  the   Ghazi   family,  a 

tyrant,  who  caused  one   B4m   Ballabh  Mazumdar,  a  '  muharrir'  of  the 

Qiniingo  Dafbar  to  be  brutally  murdered.     Sher  *Ali  in  consequence  of  this 

crime  forfeited  his  estate,  which  was  made  over  to  Bamnath  Chaudhuri,  the 

youthful   son   of  Sher   'Ali*s  victimf  and  the  first  of  the  Nandi  Zamind&rs 

of  Sherpur, 

Tradition  ascribes  the  Hrst  settlement  of  Muhammadans  in  Sherpur  to 

'  Majlis  Shamua,'  or  '  Humiyun  Shah,'  a  nephew  of '  the  king.'     Majlis  Sh&- 

mui  seems  to  have  gone  to  Daskah&nia  to  reclaim  waste  lands ;  for  he  was  to 

receive  as  many  cowries  as  would  fill  two  baskets  for  every  basket  load  of 

earth  he  removed.     Majlis  Shamua  settled  at  a  place  where  a  man  of  the 

name  of  Jaripi  resided.     Some  time  after,  the  king  heard  that  his  nephew 

did  not  act  according  to  his  command,  and  called  him  to   account.     Instead 

of  replying,  Majlis  Shamu4,  who  was  skilled  in  magic,  had  his  head  cut  off 

and  sent  in  a  wallet  to  the  king.     The  bearer,  against  orders,  opened  the 

wallet  on  the  road  ;  and  when  the  head  was  brought  to  the   king,  ifc  said 

nothing,  but  only  laughed. 

According  to  another  version,  the  king's  nephew  came  with  troops  and 
workmen.  On  arrival  at  Ga^h  Jarip4,  which  was  then  dense  jungle,  th^ 
found  a  man  of  the  name  of  Jaripa  half  buried  in  the  ground.  The  man 
would  only  leave  his  place  on  being  assured  that  the  fort  which  was  to  be 
erected,  should  be  called  afber  him,  and  the  spot  has  ever  since  borne  the 
name  of  Gafh  Jaripd,  or  Garjaripa.  Some  time  after,  the  king  sent  an  army 
to  Garb  Jarip4  to  capture  his  rebellious  nephew.  Despairing  of  his  life,  he 
committed  suicide,  and  the  head  was  sent  to  the  king. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  mention  the  Dargah  of  Sh4h  Kam&l.  West 
of  Sherpur  Town,  across  the  Brahmaputra  and  north-west  of  the  rising 
station  of  Jam&lpiir,  lies  Durmut,  and  near  it,  the  shrine  of  a  holy  man 
of  the  name  of  Shah  Kamil.J  I  mentioned  the  Dargah  to  Dr.  J.  Wise, 
who  soon  after  sent  me  an  English  translation  by  Mr.  Donough,  Dep. 
Magistrate  of  Jamalpur,  of  a  historical  pamphlet  in  Bengali,  which  contains 
Sh4h  Kam&Fs  history  and  an  account  of  the  miracles  he  wrought.  From 
Mr.   Donough's  sketch  it  appears  that  Sh6h  Kamal  came  in  910  B.  S.,  or 

*  Grant,  Yth  Beportt  p.  866.    He  mentions  Benodnarain  zamincUr. 
t  Sherpur  Bivaran,  I,  p.  155.    Ram  Ndth's  son,  Srigopal  Chaudhnri  was  alire  in 
1071  B.8.,  or  1664  A.D. 

I  Vide  Sheet  No.  119  of  the  Indian  Athis. 
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1503  A.  D.,  from  Multan  to  Bengal,  and  settled  at  Durmut,  where  he 
forced  the  devils  to  give  up  the  spades  with  which  they  had  been  undermin- 
ing the  bank  of  the  river.  Shah  Kamal  thus  saved  Durmut  from  de- 
struction :  the  current  turned  towards  the  east,  but  the  old  bed  of  the  river 
IjiDg  close  to  the  village  is  still  visible. 

As  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  Kamal  received  from  Isfandi- 
yar*  £han  Ghazi,  who  is  also  called  Isfandijar  Manohar  Khan,  and  from 
Raja  Mahindra  Nirayan  a  jagir.  Kamal  died  in  952  B.  S.,  or  A.  D.  1545, 
and  his  body  was  interred  in  the  village  on  the  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
where  his  tomb  still  exists.  Mr.  Donough  says  there  is  no  inscription 
on  it. 

On  his  way  from  Mult&n  to  Bengal,  Shah  Kamal  was  accompanied  by 
his  nephew  Sh4h  Ni'mat.  They  met  a  travelling  Sayyid,  whose  son  Isma'il 
had  just  died.  Shah  Kamdl  restored  him  to  life,  and  Ismi'il  from  gratitude 
followed  him  and  settled  at  Bahmatpdr,  parganah  Sherpur,  where  his  de- 
scendants still  live.  Shdh  Ni'mat  remained  in  Durmut ;  and  when  his  uncle 
died  without  issue,  the  jagir  and  Kam^l's  tomb  remained  in  his  possession. 
The  present  owner  is  Shah  Qiydmatullah,  son  of  Shah  Sami'ullah,  alias  La'l 
Miyan,  son  of  Sh&h  Khairullah,  son  of  Sh4h  Hafizullah,  son  of  Sh4h 
Tayyib,  son  of  Shdh  Ni'mat,  Kamal's  nephew. 

Of  Shah  Kamal's  four  wives,  Baroi  Bibi  is  still  known*  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Hindu  of  the  Baroi,  or  pan  seller,  caste,  who  resided  in  the 
village  of  Shar&lia.  She  married  Shah  Kam41,  because  his  miracles  had 
inspired  her  with  veneration.  The  burial  place  of  Baroi  Bibi  is  esteemed 
as  a  dargah,  and  still  exists  in  the  village  of  Baroikandhi.  Another  of  Sh&h 
Eamal's  wives  lies  buried  by  his  side  in  Durmut. 

Shah  Kam61  passed  some  days  with  his  numerous  followers  in  the  exer- 
cise of  worship  at  a  place  called  Bakloi  in  Thanah  Karibari,  zil'ah  Goalpara. 
The  village  is  situated  on  a  hill,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
where  there  is  a  dargah  of  Shah  Kamal.  The  zamind&r  also  conferred  Bak- 
loi on  him.  Shah  Kamal's  chhu^d^  or  large  knife,  is  still  preserved.  It  is 
kept  with  great  care  on  a  throne,  or  chauhi,  and  is  once  a  year  carried  away 
in  procession  and  washed.  Only  Shah  Kamal's  descendants  may  look  on 
it  with  immunity  from  nusfortunes. 

The  dates  given  in  this  legend  cannot  be  correct ;  for  the  present  owner 
of  Shah  KamaFs  Dargah  is,  according  to  his  own  pedigree,  the  sixth  de- 
scendant of  Ni'mat  Shah.  Hence  we  would  be  nearer  tlie  truth,  if  we  took 
1052  B.  S.,  or  16i4  A.  D.,  as  the  year  of  his  death,  instead  of  952  B.  S. 
The  incidental  mention,  however,  of  Eaja  Mahindra  Narayan  and  Isfandi- 
jar Ghazi  helps  us  to  test  and  fix  the  chronology  of  the  Sh&h  Kamal 
%end.    Baja  Mahindra  Narayan  is  the  son  of  Baldeo  Narayan  (or  Balit 

*  Corrupted  by  the  people  to  Ishpiujir  Kh4u. 
K  N 
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Narajan,  as  he  is  ofben  called),  who  succeeded  his  brother,  the  well  known 
Parichhat  of  Koch  Hajo,  in  1022  A.  H.,  or  A.  D.  1613,  and  reigned  till 
the  beginning  of  1638.  Bildeo  was  succeeded  by  Mahindra  Narayan,*  "  a 
pacific  prince,  who  employed  his  time  in  improving  the  condition  of  his 
subjects,  and  among  other  good  deeds,  conferred  large  grants  on  Brahmans." 
He  died,  "  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years,**  in  1657. 

Isfandiyar  Beg — later  he  was  permitted  to  call  himself  Isfandiy&r 
Kh&n — is  the  son  of  Allah  Yar  Khan,  son  of  Iftikhar  Khan  Turkman. 
Iftikhar  had  served  in  the  beginning  of  Jahangir's  reign  in  Eastern  Bengal, 
and  was  killed  in  the  last  fight  with  the  Paths  na  under  'Usman  Lohanl-f 
Allah  Yar  Kh&n  received  a  mangdb  from  Jahangir  in  Eastern  Bengal,  reach* 
ed  the  high  rank  of  Commander  of  Three  Thousand  under  Shdhjahan,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  sack  of  HuglS  and  the  defeat  of  the  Portuguese 
and  in  the  war  with  Baldeo  Narayan.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
family  called  themselves  '  Ghazis.'  Allah  Yar  died  in  Bengal  in  1650.  His 
son,  Isfandiyar  Khan  received  a  man^ab  from  Jahangir  and  served  with 
his  father  in  Koch  Hajo.  He  accompanied,  in  1661,  Mir  Jumlah  on  his 
march  to  Koch  Bihar,  of  which  he  was  appointed  Faujdar^  and  is  specially 
mentioned  in  the  'Alamgirniimah^  for  his  topographical  knowledge  of 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Bhdtan. 

Shah  Kamal,  therefore,  must  have  died  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century. 

The  twenty  inscriptions  given  below  are  followed  by  several  unpublish- 
ed coins  which  throw  new  light  on  several  points  connected  with  Bengal 
History  and  Geography. 

In  my  former  essay  (Journal,  1873,  Pt.  I,  p.  250),  I  mentioned  that 
our  Society  contains  a  dated  silver  coin  of  Shihabuddin  Bughra  Shah,  son 
of  Firuz  Shah  (I)  of  Bengal.  The  coin,  which  bears  the  year  718  A.  H, 
(A.  D.  1318),  has  now  been  figured  (m<^<?  PI.  XIII,  No.  1),  and  is  one  of 
tlie  most  valuable  Bengal  coins  of  the  Society  *s  cabinet.  It  has  led  me  to 
examine  the  history  of  the  Balbani  kings,  who  ruled  over  Bengal  from  681 
to  731  A.  H.  (1282  to  1331  A..D.) 

The  only  historical  authority  that  we  possess  for  this  period  is  Ibn 
Batu(ah,  whoso  account,  meagre  as  it  is,  agrees  with  the  evidence  of  coins 

*  Parichhat  succumhed  to  Jahlngir,  and  Baldeo  to  Sh&hjahan ;  hence  Mahindza 
Narayan  had  every  reason  not  to  renew  opposition ;  vide  the  account  of  the  conquest  of 
Koch  Hajo  (ziFah  Goalpira)  in  Journal,  A.  S.  B.,  1872,  pp.  54,  62,  and  Ain  Translation, 
Vol.  I,  493.  These  passages  adjust  the  chronology  followed  by  Robinson  in  his  '  Assam/ 
p.  156.    Baldeo  is  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Rajas  of  BijnL 

f  Vide  the  account  of  hia  death  given  bj  the  Dutch  traveller  DeLafit  in  Ain  Tzaitf- 
lation.  Vol.  I,  p.  621.  J  Page  688. 
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and  inscriptions,  as  far  as  they  are  known  at  present.  The  extraordinary 
error  into  which  all  Indian  historians,  whether  Native  or  European,  have 
fallen  in  descrihing  the  events  of  this  period  is  this,  that  they  have  confound- 
ed Naqiruddin  Bughra  Kh4n,  Balban's  son,  upon  whom  the  emperor  con- 
ferred the  government  of  Bengal,  with  Na9iruddin,  second  son  of  Firdz  I. 
and  grandson  of  N^^iruddin  Bughra  Kh^n,  and  have  extended  the  reign  of 
Bughrd  Khan  from  681  to  726  (A.  D.  1282  to  1326),  whereas  in  reality 
he  disappears  from  historical  records  as  early  as  691  (A.  D.  1292).  I  have, 
therefore,  thought  it  desirable  to  give  a  connected  account  of  this  period. 

The  Balbani'  Kings  of  BengaL 

(A.  D.  1282  to  1331.) 

In  the  beginning  of  Balban's  reign  (A.  D.  1266),  the  governor  of  Ben- 
gal  was  Muhammad  Tatar  Khdn.*     On  his  death,   which  seems  to  have 
taken  place  soon  after  Balban's  accession,  Sher  Khan  was   appointed   impe- 
rial commander  of  Lak*hnauti.     He  was  succeeded  by  Amin  Khan,  whose 
nctib  was  Tughril.t     When  Balban  rebuilt   the   town   and   fort   of  Lalior, 
which  during  the  reign  of  Mu'izzuddin  Bahram  Shah  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Mughuls,  he  got  dangerously  ill.     Tughril  heard  of  it,  and  thinking  that 
Balban,  who  was   advanced  in  age,  would  not  survive  the  attack,  made  war 
on  Amin  Khan, J  defeated  him,  and  took  him  prisoner,     f^g^ril  then  pro- 
claimed himself  king  of  Bengal  under   the   title   of  Sultan  Mughisuddin 
(A.  D.  1279).  The  course  of  his  revolt,  his  pursuit  by  Balban,  and  his  miserable 
end  are  known  from  other  sources.  Before  leaving  Bengal,  Balban  in  6S1  (A.D. 
1282)  appointed  his  son  Naqiruddin  Bughr^  Khan  governor  of  Bengal  in  its 
then  circumscribed  limits.  As  the  son  of  the  reigning  emperor,  he  was  allowed 
all  the  insignia  of  royalty ;  but  it  seems  as  if  he  had  struck  no  coins.§     He  is 
represented  as  an  aimiable  man  of  neither  talents  nor  judgment,  and  fond 
of  the  pleasures  of  wine.     Of  his  rule  in  Bengal  nothing  is  known.     He  again 
visited  Dihli  a  few  months  before  Balban's  death  (686  A.H.,  1287  A.  D.)  ; 

*  According  to  Firishtah,  he  strack  coins  in  hiB  own  name  at  Lak'hnaati. 

t  Badaoni  1, 129. 

t  This  differs  considerably  from  Barani  ;  vide  Dowson  III,  112. 

I  most  vindicate  the  honor  of  Balban's  army,  "  whose  legions  daily  traversed  the 
evth,  in  the  east  to  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  with  the  sea  (QangdsdgarJ,  and  in 
the  west  to  the  confluence  of  the  Indus  with  the  ocean*'  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  1874,  p.  106).  In 
his  fights  with  the  Mew  tribe  (mewdn^  pi.  of  mew,  =  mewdtijy  Dowson  (III,  104^  note) 
translates  '  YaJclak*hi  bandah  i  hhdq  i  Sulfdn  az  mewdn  shahid  ahud,'  "  in  this  campaign 
one  hundred  thousand  of  the  royal  army  were  slain ;"  but  it  should  be  "  Yaklak'M,  the 
pmate  senrant  of  the  Sultan,  was  slain."  Yak-lak'h(  is  a  name  like  Hazir*din&ri  ;  and 
Tsk-laklil  was  very  likely  Balban's  $afarch{.  The  same  name  occurs  again  in  Dow«on, 
III,  218. 

§  Barani  says  that  he  did.     Dowson  III,  129. 
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but  '*■  people  shut  their  eyes  nt  him,"  and  he  shrank  from  the  cares  and 
anxieties  with  which  he  saw  the  proffered  crown  surrounded.  If  Amir 
Khusrau  had  not  immortalized  him  in  his  *  Qir^n-ussa'dain/  which  describes 
the  meeting  between  Bughra  Khan  and  his  son  and  emperor  Kai  Qubad  at 
the  banks  of  the  Sarju,  the  then  frontier  between  Bengal  and  Dihli,  he 
would  have  sunk  immediately  after  his  appointment  as  governor  of  Lak*h- 
nauti  into  utter  oblivion.  Even  the  death  of  his  son  Kai  Qubad  and  the 
accession  m  6S9  (A.  D.  1290)  of  SuHan  Jalaluddin  Firuz  Sh4h,  when  the 
Turks  went  out  and  the  Khiljis  came  in,  did  not  rouse  Bughra  Khan  to 
assert  the  hereditary  rights  of  his  family ;  and  nothing  shews  better  the 
contempt  in  which  the  king  of  Bengal  was  held  at  Dihli  than  Jalaluddin's 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  dacoits  captured  in  the  Dihli  territory.* 

Na^iruddin  Bughra  Khan  appears  to  have  died  in  690  or  691  (A-  D. 
1291  or  1292) ;  for  in  691  we  find  that  his  son  Ruknuddfn  reigned  as  king 
of  Bengal  under  the  name  of  Sultan  Kai  Kaus.  He  is  the  first  independ- 
ent Muhammadan  king  of  Bengal,  whose  authonty  was  not  disputed. 
From  inscriptions  found  in  Gangarampur,  near  Dinajpur,  and  Kagol,  near 
Lak'hi  Sarai  in  Bihar,  we  know  that  he  was  still  alive  in  697  (A.  D.  1297), 
but  the  year  of  his  death  is  not  known.f  For  the  four  years  from  698  to 
701  (A.  D.  1298  to  1301)  we  possess  neither  medallic  nor  mural  evidence. 
In  702  (A.  D.  1302-3),  however,  we  find  the  brother  of  Kai  Kaus  reigning 
in  Bengal  under  the  name  of  Shamsuddin  Firuz  Shah  I4  His  reign  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  prosperous  one.  He  had  several  sous,  of  whom  we 
know  the  names  of  five,  viz,y  Bughr&  KhSn  (so  called  according  to  Muham- 
madan custom  after  his  grandfather),  Na9iruddin,  Ghiyasuddin  or  Bahadur 
Khan,  Qutlii  Khan,  and  Hatim  Khan.  The  third  son,  Ghiy^guddin,  appears 
to  have  made  conquests  in  Eastern  Bengal.  He  established  himself  at  Sunir- 
gaoQ  under  the  name  of  Bahadur  Shah,  and  struck  coins  vnth  his  name  from 
1311,  if  not  earlier.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  ill  attested  statement 
of  a  later  historian  that  Bahadur  Shah  had  the  moral  support  of  'Alauddin 
Khilji,  whose  interest  it  was  to  have  neighbours  divided  against  themselves. 
The  fifth  son,  Hatim  Khdn,  was  in  1309  and  1315,  and  very  likely  also 
during  the  intermediate  years,  governor  of  Bihnr.  The  ruins  of  his  palace 
in  the  town  of  Bihar  still  exist.     Several  families  claim  descent  from  him, 


*  He  sent  them  by  shiploads  into  Bengal,  where  he  let  them  loose.     Barani,  p.  189. 

That  Bengal  was  completely  severed  from  the  Dihli  empire  is  clear  from  the  oml«> 
rion  of  the  Bengal  Balbanis  from  the  lists  of  imperial  oommandeis  which  Barani  g^ves  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reigns  of  the  Khiljis. 

f  It  was  during  his  reign  that  Prince  'Alauddfn  meditated  a  descent  on  Lak'hnautf ; 
bnt  he  ultimately  directed  his  plundering  expedition  to  the  Dak'hin. 

X  Ibn  Ba^utah  calls  him  merely  Shamsuddin.  Vide  the  extract  from  the  French 
translation  in  Thomas,  Chronicles,  p.  147 ;  and  Lec*8  translation,  p.  128. 
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and  he  seems  to  be  the  only  Balbani  prince  whose  name  is  remembered  at 
the  present  day. 

Ffruz  Sh4h  (I)  died  in  717  or  718  A.H.  (A.D.  1317  or  1318)  ,•  and  was 
micceeded  bj  bis  eldest  son,  who  took  the  title  of  Shih&buddin  Bughrd  ShSb. 
HiB  coinage  shews  that  he  was  king  and  held  Lak'hnauti  in  1318-19..  Soon 
after  his  accession,  Bughra  Sh&h  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Bahadur 
Shah.f  Bughra  Shah  and  his  brother  Na^iruddin  managed  to  escape,  and  took 
refuge  with  Tughluq  Shah,  who  in  1320  had  mounted  the  throne  of  Dihli. 
Qutlu  Khan  was  killed  by  Bahadur  Sh&h ;  Hatim  Khan's  fate  is  not  known. 

From  Bahadur  Shah's  coinage  we  see  that  he  was  in  midisturbed  pos- 
session of  Lak'hnauti  during  1321. 

After  1321,  however,  the  fugitive  Nd^iruddin  appears  to  have  gained 
influence  in  Lak'hnauti ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  precarious  nature 
of  his  tenure  caused  him  again  to  join  his  brother  Bughrd  Shdh  as  supplicant 
in  Dihli.  Ibn  Batufah  at  least  says  that  it  was  at  their  instigation  that 
Tughluq  Shfib  invaded  Bengal.  When  the  imperial  army  left  Dihli,  Baha- 
dur Sh4h  retreated  to  Sun4rgaon,  and  Na9iruddfn  left  Lak'hnauti,  joined 
the  emperor  at  Tirhut,  and  accompanied  him  to  Lak'hnauti,  where  Tughluq 
Sbih  confirmed  him  as  governor  of  the  province,  and  allowed  him  the  use  of 
the  royal  umbrella  and  the  jewelled  staff  (which  is  carried  before  kings), 
because  "  by  his  humility  and  submission  he  had  established  a  preferential 
daim  to  the  office/' J  Of  Bughra  Shah's  fate  nothing  is  known.  Tughluq  now 
despatched  his  adopted  son§   Tatar  Khan,  governor  of  Zafarabad  (near 

•  Mr.  Tliomaa  (Chronidea,  pp.  194, 199)  extends  the  reign  of  Ffrdz  ShAh  to  722; 
but  there  are  no  coins  for  719  and  721 ;  Col.  Bush's  specimen  of  720  is  very  doubtful,  to 
judge  &om  the  figure,  and  for  722  no  figure  has  been  given. 

t  Bahadur  Khan  had  the  nickname  of  *  BoArah  (ce  mot  signifie  dans  la  langue  in- 
dienne  fe  «o»r)'— evidently  the  Hind,  fjj^j,  brownish.  The  Bibl.  Indica  edition  of 
Badaoni  (I,  p.  224,  middle)  has  «jy^  evidently  a  mistake  for  Ibn  Batdtah's  jr^. 

Mr.  Thomas  (Chronicles,  p.  197)  calls  Bughra  Shah  ^^JjJj^^Ji,  instead  of 
^(X^lwl^Wy — a  typographical  error. 

t  This,  I  daresay,  is  the  meaning  of  Barani*s  phrase  (p.  451),  kih  da^  i(d*at  o  ban- 
dayi  tahqat  namUah  hud ;  i.  «.  Bughra  Shah,  if  still  alive,  was  passed  over.  This 
explanation  shews  that  the  emendation  of  the  texta  of  Barani  and  Firishtah  proposed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  (Chronicles,  pp.  188,  197)  is  not  required. 

Firishtah,  of  course,  confounds  thU  Na9iruddin  with  Bughra  Khin,  and  calls  him 
*  the  son  of  Balban/'  But  Balban  was  bom  about  605  (A.  D.  1208) ;  and  supposing  that 
BughrA  Khin  was  bom  in  635-*  moderate  estunate-he.  would  have  been  about  ninety 
years  old.  when  Tughluq  was  in  Lak'hnauti,  and  his  advanced  age  would  certainly  have 
been  remarked.  Further,  Na<jiroddin  only  received  the  province  of  Lak'hnauti,  while 
BaghrA  Khan  had  ruled  over  the  whole  of  Bengal ;  Bughra  Khan's  reinstatement,  tUei-e- 
iwe,  would  have  been  a  disgrace  for  an  old  man  of  illustrious  descent 

S  Pitar-lchfodndah,  p^\y^^^.  ,  This  word  is  pronounced  witliont  the  Iz^fiit,  and 
means  <  an  adopted  son/  not  *  a  foster  eon.' 
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Jaunpur)  with  an  army  against  Bahadur  Sh4h,  who  was  captured  and  sent 
to  Dihli  with  a  rope  round  his  neck. 

The  provinces  of  SunirgioQ  and  SitgaoQ  were  placed  under  separate 
military  commanders,  Sunargion  being  given  to  Tatar  Khan.* 

Tughluq  Shah  then  returned  to  Dihli,  and  died  on  his  arrival,  crashed 
to  death  by  the  accidental  or  designed  fall  of  a  pavilion  that  had  been  erect- 
ed for  his  reception.  His  successor,  Muhammad  Shah  Tughluq,  left  N^9ir- 
uddin  in  possession  of  Lak'hnauti.  He  released,  however,  immediately  afW 
his  accession,  Bahddur  Shah,  gave  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  allow- 
ed him  under  certain  conditions  to  return  to  SunargaoQ,  where  Tatar  Khan, 
the  imperial  commander  was  stationed.  The  province  of  Satgaon  was  placed 
under  'Izzuddin  Tahya  A'zam  ul-Mulk.f  T6tar  Khfin  received  at  the  same 
time  the  title  of  Bahnim  Khan,{  as  also  a  large  sum  of  money,  elephants, 
and  horses,  and  was  ordered  to  accompany  Bahadur  Shih  to  SunargaoQ. 
They  were  to  share  the  kingdom ;  the  coinage  was  to  bear  the  name  of 
Bahidur  Shah  and  Muhammad  Shah  Tughluq,  and  their  names  were  to  be 
read  out  jointly  in  the  khutbah  ;  and  lastly,  Bahadur  Shah  was  to  give  up 
his  son  Muhammad  Barbat  as  hostage. 

^  In  726  A.  H.  (1326  A.  D.),  Ni9iruddin  died,§  and  Muhammad  Sbah 
Tughluq  appointed  Malik  Bedar  Khilji, — many  MSS.  have  Malik  Pindar- 
governor  of  Lak'hnauti  with  the  title  of  Qadar  Khan.  Bah&dur  Sha  h  for  some 
time  remained  faithful  to  his  engagement,  and  acknowledged  on  his  coinage 
Muhammad  Sh&h  as  his  suzerain  ;  but  at  last  he  attempted  to  throw  off  all 
outward  signs  of  allegiance — Ibn  Ba^u^ah  says  he  would  not  give  up  his 
son — ,  and  thus  brought  Muhammad  Sh&h's  vengeance  on  himself.  The 
emperor  sent  a  corps  to  Bahram's  assistance,  and  Bahadur  Shuh  was  defeat- 
ed, captured,  and  put  to  doath.  His  skin  was  stuffed  and  paraded  through 
the  provinces  of  the  empire  (about  731  A.  H.,  or  A.  H.  1331).|| 

Thus  ended  the  line  of  the  Balbani  kings  of  Bengal.  The  tragic  end  of 
this  Bengali  dynasty  was  not  in  the  eyes  of  the  Dihli  historians  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  recorded,  and  it  was  left  to  «n  African  traveller  to  furnish 
another  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  illustrious  families. 

*  Fii'ishtah  says  that  N^firuddin  got  the  whole  of  Bengal  (in  the  passage  quoted 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  Chron.,  p.  197) ;  but  further  on,  Firishtah  corrects  himself,  and  Umiti 
N&firaddin's  power  to  the  province  of  Lak'hnanti. 

t  Bad.  I,  226,  230. 

X  The  French  translation  of  Ibn  Ba^utah  has  "  11  (Muhammad  Shah  Tughluq)  ezp^ 
dia  avec  lui  le  fils  de  son  fr^re,  Ibrahim  Khan,"  which  seems  to  be  a  mistake  for  <*  Babnm 
Kh&n,  his  adoptive  brother."     r  l;4f  is  often  confounded  with  (t*Mti^  • 

§  Firishtah  mentions  his  death  before  relating  the  events  of  727  A.  H. 

II  There  is  a  confusion  of  names  in  Badaoni  (Bibl.  Indica  Edit.,  I,  227;  Lueknov 
Edition,  p.  69),  who  calls  the  rebellious  governor  of  Multan  "  Malik  Bahram  Aibfth, 
adoptive  brother  of  Sultim  Tughluq." 
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Bengal  remained  imperial  till  739  (A.  D.  1338),  when  the  death  of 
Bahram  Khan*  led  to  the  successful  revolt  of  Fakhruddin  Muharak  Shah, 
the  chronology  of  whose  reign  was  discussed  in  my  former  essay. 

Summarizing  these  results  and  continuing  the  tahle  of  Bengal  gover- 
nors on  p.  246  of  last  year's  Journal,  we  have — 

Muhammad  Arsalan  Tatdr  Khan.  He  was  governor  of 
Bengal  ih  the  beginning  of  Balban's  reign. 

Sher  Khfin. 

Amin  Kh&n. 

Tughril  (II),  Amfn  Khdn's  N&ib.  He  rebels  in  A,  D.  1279,  and 
proclaims  himself  king  of  Bengal  under  the  name  of  Mughisuddin. 

Nipiruddin  Bughrd  Khan,  son  of  the  emperor  Balban,  A.  H. 
681  to  691,  or  A.  D.  1282  to  1292. 

Bukn  uddi'n  Abal  Musaffar  Kai  KaVs,  son  of  Bughra  Khan,  the 
first  acknowledged  Muhammadan  king  of  Bengal,  691  to  697  A.  H.,  A.  D. 
1292  to  1297,  or  perhaps  a  few  years  later. 

Shamsuddi'n  Abul  Muzaffar  Yi'vu'z  Shall  (I),  brother  of  Kai- 
K£u8,  who  reigned  from  702  (if  not  earlier)  to  717  or  718,  A.  D.  1302  to 
1317  or  1318. 

Shiha'buddi'n  Abul  Muzaffar  Bughra'  Sha'h.  sonofFiruzSh&h  (I). 
He  reigned  in  718,  or  1318,  over  Western  Bengal. 

Ghiya'suddi'n  Abul  MusafQEur  Baha'dur  Shall,  brother  of  Bughr4 
Shah.  He  ruled  over  Eastern  Bengal  from  711  (if  not  earlier)  to  719,  and 
over  the  whole  of  Bengal  during  720,  721,  722,  and  perhaps  723. 

Na9iruddin,  brother  of  Bughra  Shah,  governor  of  Lakhnauti,  from 
723  to  726. 

Ghiyd^uddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Bahadur  Sh&h,  restored  in 
725  to  the  government  of  Eastern  Bengal,  jointly  with 

Bahram  Khan,  725  to  739.  Bahddur  Shah  rebels  and  is  killed, 
about  731. 

Qadar  Kh&n,  governor  of  Lak'hnauti,  726  to  740,  when  he  b 
killed. 

Izzuddin  Yahy4  A*zam  ul-Mulk,  governor  of  S&tg&on,  724  to  740. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  following  genealogical  tree  of  the  Balban 
Dynasty  :t — 


*  Mr.  Thomas  gives  a  coin  stmck  by  Bahidor  8h^  at  '  Ghiylispir'  without  Mu- 
hammad Tughluq's  mime  on  it.  Its  date  maj  he  730  A.  H.  If  the  name  of  the  mint- 
town  is  at  all  capable  of  identification,  it  seems  that  we  should  look  for  it  to  the  neigh- 
hoorhood  of  Snnitfgaoa. 

t  Completed  from  Chronicles,  p.  148. 
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Soltin  Balban,  Emperor  of  DihU, 


Mnhammad  (EMn  %  shaMd). 


Kai  Khusrau. 


Na^iroddin  Bughra  Khin, 
Viceroy  of  JSenyaL 


Sultiln  Mai'zzaddin  Kai-     Sultan  Ruknuddfn  Eai-      Shamsuddin  Firiiz  Shah, 
Qabad,  Emperor  of  Kaus,  King  of  King  of  Bengal 

DihU,  Bengal, 


Shihabuddfn 

Bugbra  Shiih, 

King  of  BengaX. 


N&finiddfn, 

Governor   of 

Lak'hnamtt. 


Ghiy&suddin  Bah&dnr    QutKi  Kh^. 
Shnh,      King      of 
Kcutern  Bengal, 
then  of  the  whole 
of  Bengal,  then 
Viceroy  of 
Kastem 
Bengal, 


Muhammad. 


Hatim   Ehin, 

Ghvemor  of 

Bihar, 


Descendants 
still    exist- 
ing at  pre- 
sent in 
Bihar. 

Of  the  other  ne\f  Bengal  coins  given  below,  I  maj  mention — 

(1.)  A  specimen  of  Jalaluddin  Muhammad  Shah's  coinage,  of  831  A.  H. 
(A.  D.  1427-28),  belonging  to  the  Society ;  vide  Plate  XIII,  No.  2.  In 
mj  former  Essay,  I  published  coins  of  Muhammad  Shah  of  818  and  821.* 

(2.)  A  unique  Gold  Husain  Sh4h  of  907  (A.  D.  1501-2),  struck  at 
Muzt^ardbad. 

Husain  Shah's  mint  towns,  as  far  as  known  at  present,  are  Fathabad, 
Muzaffarabad,  and  Husainabad.  Fathab&d  was  in  my  former  Essay  ideuti- 
fied  with  the  modern  station  of  Faridpur.  Muzaffarabad  occurs  in  an 
inscription  of  Husain  Sh4h's  reign,  published  by  me  in  the  Journal  for  1872, 
p.  106.t  The  inscription  mentions  that  Eukn  £h^,  **  Vazlr  of  Muzaffitf- 
dbad  and  Kofwal  of  Pandujji,"  built  a  mosque  at  Gangarampur.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  Muzaffarabad  was  the  (now  unknown)  name  of  a 
place  or  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pan^uah. 

Husainabad  is  mentioned  on  Husain  Shah's  later  coins,  as  also  on  those 


•  Mr.  Laidle/s  Mnhammad  Shah  given  on  p.  Fl.  lY,  No.  8,  Journal,  A.  S.  B.,  1846^ 
resembles  the  specimen  of  the  Society's  cabinet. 

t  The  legend  as  given  there  mentions  Zafiurabad ;  but  the  mistake  was  corrected 
in  the  Eirata  for  1872. 
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of  his  grandson  and  son  Firuz  Sh4h  (III)  and  Mahmud  Shah  (III).  There 
aie  several  Husainabads  near  Gaur,  and  it  is  probable  that  Husainabad  stands 
for  '  Gaur.'  Mr.  Westmacott*  is  inclined  to  identify  it  with  the  Husain- 
&bad  which  lies  eleven  miles  east  bj  south  from  English  B&zdr,  and  5^  miles 
south  by  west  from  Chatra. 

I  may  mention  that  Marsden  and  Laidley  read  '^  Jannat&bad/'  instead 
of  "  HusainAb4d ;"  but  on  careful  examination  it  will  be  found  that 
'  Husainab&d'  is  the  correct  reading ;  nor  is  there  any  historical  evidence 
to  shew  that  Gaur  had  the  euphemistic  name  of  Jannatabad  before  Hurna* 
yun*s  time. 

(3.)  Several  new  varieties  of  Nu9rat  Sh&h's  coinage,  one  struck  in 
930  A«  H.  at  Nu9ratabad,  a  mint  town  which  only  appears  on  Nu9rat  Shah's 
coins.  Unless  the  name  stands,  like  Husainabad,  for  some  place  near  Gaur, 
it  may  refer  to  the  Nu9ratabad,  which  Abulfazl  g^ves  under  Sirk4r  G'hora- 
gli^t-'  In  fact,  it  seems  as  if  Nu9ratabdd  stood  for  G*hor4g'hat  itself; 
for  Abulfazl  does  not  mention  the  town  and  Saweli  of  G'horag'haf,  but 
.gives  only  Baldah  Nu9ratabad. 

(4.)  A  silver  coin  of  Mahmud  Shah  (III),  unique  as  far  as  the  date 
is  concerned,  the-  property  of  CoL  Hyde.  Its  date,  939  A.  H.,  or  1533, 
shews  that  the  death  of  Nu9rat  Sh4h,  the  accession  and  murder  of  Firuz 
Shah  (III),t  an<l  Mahmud  Shah's  accession  all  took  place  in  939.  We 
have,  therefore,  to  fix  Mahmud  Shah's  reign  from  939  (end)  to  9411,  .instead 
of  940  to  944,  as  given  in  my  former  Essay; 

I  now  give  tny  readings  and  translations  of  the  above  named  inscrip- 
tions and  coins. 

Shiha'buddi'n  Abiil  Muzaffar  Bughra''  Sha'h. 

(Great-Grandson  of  the  Emperor  Balban.) 

For  the  reign  of  this  king  I  have  only  to  give  the  coin  mentioned 
above. 

1.  Vide  PI.  XIII,  No.  1,  and  Thomas,  '  Chronicles,'  PL  VI,  No.  4. 
Silver.    Weight,  166-97  grains.  Lak'hnauti.    A.  H.  718.    As,  Socy.  Bengal.. 

Obvebse — {ji^y*^j^^  ^«njt?,u.»l(  ^Ulff 

Margin — i»Uju*.j^^  e)^  *^  l^'  l^V^  iy^^-  iaiff   JAA   ^j^ 

Obvbbsb — The  Imam  al-Mnsta'^im,  Commander  of  the  Faithful. 

Margin — This  silver  piece  was  stmck  in  Lak'hnautf ,  the  capital,  in  718. 
Bevebsb— The  great  Sultan,  Shihab  uddunya  waddin  Abal  Mnzafiar  Bughra  Shith. 

Vide  also  Journal,  As.  Socy.  Bengal,  Pt.  I,  1873,  p.  250. 

*  Calcatta  ^Heview,  1874,  p.  480.    The  Kin  given   a  parganah  Husainabad  in 
Sirkir  Audambar  CTan^)  J  t>«te  also  Journal,  A  S.  B.,  for  1870,  Pt.  I,  p.  295. 
t  Journal,  A.  S.  B.,  1878,  p.  208. 
0  O 
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Jftlaluddi'n  Abul  Musafifar  Mnlrammad  Shall. 

(Tei^th  king.) 

In  my  former  Essay,  I  published  three  coins  of  this  king»  dated 
818  and  821.  The  Hon'ble  E.  C.  Bayley  has  since  found  specimens  dated 
from  818  onwards  to  824.* 

1.  Vide  PL  XIII,  No.  2.  Silver.  Weight,  161-63  grains.  A,  H.  831. 
Tughra  characters.     As.  Socy.  Bengal,  one  specimen. 

Obyebse— J^j^^j  %*^^  *^'  *^^ 

Margin— hr\  (  S  )  •^i*^ 

Obtebse — The  Ehalf fah  of  Qod  by  evidence  and  proof 

Margin—  881. 

Bevebse — Jal&l  uddunyi  waddin  Abul  Muza&r  Muhammad  ShiUi,  the  king. 

Specimens  of  this  coin  do  not  appear  to  be  very  rare.  I  only  lately 
saw  three  with  a  Calcutta  |70£^(ir;  but  they  were  entirely  defaced  and  there*, 
fore  useless. 

Na'siniddi^n  Abul  MuEaffar  Mahmu'dshali  (I). 

(Twelfth  king.) 

The  following  inscription  belonging  to  the  reign  of  this  king  was  found 
by  Mr.  Westmacott  laid  in  a  tomb  near  the  Fort  at  Maldah.  The  stone  is 
not  in  situ  ;  it  must  have  been  taken  from  a  mosque  built  by  one  Hilal  in 
A.  H.  869.  * 

No.  1.    The  Mahmud  Shdh  Inscription  of  A.  H,  859. 

•  Vide  Ppooeedings,  A,  S.  B.,  August,  1874,  p.  157.    The  legend  of  the  curious 
A'zam  Shahi,  exhibited  by  the  Honorable  E.  C.  Bayley,  U  as  follows : — 

Bevebse — *^  «>Xk  ^^a^X^i  j  j*4UKi  .i*^  ci^A^^f^^j^^G 
Margin^ A\  r  ^^  ^^"^jaj^  i/^ojx^*  i^\  «^  ^^j^ 


The  coin  is,  no  doubt,  posthumous ;  and  the  reason  assigned,  namely,  'Kmur's  inT»» 
sion,  is  the  only  satisfactory  explanation  that  can  be  given.  The  Jaunpur  coinage  offen 
another  example ;  for  the  earliest  dated  coin  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  (Chionides,  p.  321) 
is  of  818,  and  the  first  two  Jaunpur  kings  (796  to  804)  struck  no  coins.  Besides,  this 
posthumous  A'zam  Shihi  of  812  helps  us  perhaps  to  fix  the  reign  of  Bayazid  Shah;  for 
as  Bayazid's  coins  commence  with  812,  it  seems  as  if  his  reign  Uisted  from  812  to  817. 
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j»  j^  ^UT)  ^t  \jij^    JilA  »lf)J  Iaxj  j^"*'1  IJ.*  j_yV  jj'MIjI 
t)  2jUiUj  J  ^x>h«A-  J  uo  AJw  JUk^  U/s  tj:^*c  ^U)Jl 

He  npon  wbom  be  peace  nid,  '  He  who  bnilda  &  moaqne  will  have  a  casUe  built  fbr 
him  1^  Ood  ia  Paradiae.'  In  the  reign  of  tlie  great  and  exalted  king  NifiFadduaji 
waddln  Abnl  Hniaffar  Hahmnd  Shah,  the  kLiog,  this  mMque  was  bnilt  bj 
Uuilaieof  thethiDae[afQod],  Hilal.  Written  on  the  lOth  Shaliiii— ma;  the  bless- 
ingi  of  tbU  month  be  general ! — of  the  joar  859  [4th  August,  1455.] 

The  three  Mahmud  Shah  iaseriptioas  published  in  my  former  essay 
belong  to  861  and  863  ;  hence  this  one  ia  the  earliest  hitherto  fouDd. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  a  slightly  improved  reading  of  Col. 
Hyde's  unique  Mi^mud  Shih  silver  coin,  published  by  me  in  Journal,  Pt.  I, 
for  1878,  p.  269. 


Obtebsb— Aiei  vr^  w  V  3  "^-^  **  *^'  *^  '^^^  *^^  *'"^' 

EkTEMB— ttj1»l-Jr  all  jj,jr"_,itj|y)  ^^Ai\J  Li,lJ|j-eli 
Oevibsb— Awiated  bj  the  assistance  of  the  MerciAil,  the  vic^ierent  of  Ood  by  proof 
and  eridence,  Btmck  846. 

ElTBBSB — Ki^iroddonja  waddin  Abnl  MmnSar  Uahmud  Sh4h. 

Buknaddi'n  Abnl  Uqja'hid  BaVbok  Sha'h. 
(ThirtCTOth  king.) 
Of  this  king  only  two  inacriptiona  had  hitherto  been  known.  One  of 
little  importance  was  found  by  me  at  Tribeni  ;  the  other,  dated  pafar  865, 
filed  the  b^inning  of  Barbak's  reign,  and  was  discovered  by  Mr,  Westma- 
cott  near  the  tomb  of  the  Fir  i  Chiliilgazi, '  the  Saint  forty  yards  high,' 
neu  Dinajpur.* 

The  following  B&rbak  Inscription,  which  is  only  two  months  later  than 
that  of  Mr.  Westmacott,  was  brought  about  fifty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Marsh- 
man  from  Gaur  to  Serampore.  As  mentioned  above  (p.  282),  it  is  now  in 
Uie  Museum  in  Calcutta. 

No.  2.    Th«  Bdrbak  Shdh  Intcriftion  of  A.  H.  865. 

<^.  ^t>^i  ^  )Ar^  j^  j^  ^  J  Ajjfi  ail  ^  ^^)  JS 

*  ride  Mr.  Weatraacott's  note  in  Journal,  Pt.  I,  1873,  p.  273. 
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The  Prophet  (upon  whom  be  peace !)  has  said,  *  He  who  buildfl  a  moeque  in  the  world 
will  have  seventy  castles  built  for  him  by  Gk)d  in  Paradise.'  This  mosqne  was  boilt  in  the 
time  of  the  just, . .  .king,  namely  the  Sultdn,  who  is  the  son  of  a  Sultan,  Buknuddunya 
waddin  Abul  Muj&hid  fi&rbak  Shah  S  u  U  a  n,  son  of  Mahmtld  Shah  Sol^n, 
and  the  builder  is on  the  10th  Jumada  I,  865  [24th  December,  1460]. 

The  other  Barbak  Shah  Inscription  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Westma- 
eott  in  the  village  of  Deotaldo,  on  the  road  from  Old  M41dah  to  Din^jpur 
and  22  miles  from  the  former.     The  slab  is  on  the  entrance  of  a  mosque. 

No.  3.     The  Bdrhak  Shah  Inscription  of  Deotaldo.    A,  H.  868. 

u^i^  )d^r--^i.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ill)  JU  ^1  js^^oyi  fyi] 


God  Almighty  says  [Qor£n  IX,  9],  'Do  you  take  the  ^ving  drink  to  the  pilgrims  and  the 
frequenting  of  the  Holy  Masjid  in  value  to  be  equal  to  him  who  believes  in  God  and  the  last 
day  and  exerts  himself  on  the  road  of  God  ?  They  are  not  equal  in  value  in  the  eyes  of 
God ;  for  God  does  not  direct  unrighteous  people.*  The  Prophet  (blessings  on  him !)  has 
said,  *  He  who  builds,  Ac,  (as  above).  This  Jami'  mosque  in  the  town  ofTfruabadwas 
built  by  the  great  Khan,  the  exalted  Khdqan,  the  adviser  of  kings  and  rulers,  who  is  a  suf- 
ficient protection  against  the  [evils  of  the]  age,  Ulugh  Murabi^  Kh£n,— may  his 
high  qualities  endure ! — ^in  the  time  of  the  just,  libeial,  learned^  and  wise  king  B  u  k  n  u  d* 
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dnnjli  waddin  Abnl  Mnzaffar*  Barbak  Shah,  the  kiiig,  son  of  Mahm4d 
Shah,  the  king— may  God  perpetuate  &c., !— on  the  5th  Bajab  (may  ita  honor  increase !) 
of  the  year  868  [4th  March,  1464]. 

On  the  mosque  itself  is  a  smaller  inscnption  in  four   compartments.     I 
have  not  deciphered  the  whole. 


^j;i;loJl  ^s  ^UJ  aUI  aX.  ....  AiU  J  y  I 

The  Prophet  (blessings  on  him !)  says, '  He  who  builds,  &c.,  [as  above].  This  mosque 
(was  bnilt)  in  the  blessed  town  ofTirdab&d,  generally  known  {'urf)  asDeotalaOyin  the 

reign  of. k  Sh^, — may  Gtod  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  rule  and  elevate  his  condition 

tnd  dignity  ! — ^by  [Ulugh  Mnrabit  Khiin]...,  may  God  protect  him  in  both  worlds! 

The  wanting  portions  seem  to  contain   the  name  of  Ulugh  Murabif 
Shan,  and  at  the  end  the  words — 

AjUjuJ  (2;Aau«  ^^l^  aLs  'j^  ^J\  up  to  the  year  978  (?) 

'  Mnrabit'  means  '  guarding  the  frontiers.'     The  name  '  Tiruabad'  ap- 
pears  to  be  no  longer  known. 

Shamsuddi'ii  AbiQ  Mnzaffiur  Yu'suf  Shall. 

(Fourteenth  king.) 

According  to  the  histories,  Barbak  Shah  died  in  879  A.  H.     The  latest 
hitherto  ascertained  date  is  873  ;  but  the  Persian  MS.  on  Shah  Isma'il  QhsU 

*  This  seems  to  be  a  mistake  for  Ahul  Mujdhid,  The  old  Persian  Dictionary, 
entitled  '  Sharafnamah  i  Ibrahimi,'  which  is  dedicated  to  Barbak  Sh&h,  has  also  *  Abul 
Muzaffiur* ;  but  as  we  know  nothing  regarding  the  author  or  his  native  town,  and  nothing 
definite  regarding  the  year  in  which  he  completed  his  dictionary,  it  is  possible  that  the 
Barbak  Shah,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  dictionary,  is  the  Barbak  Sh£h  of  Jaunpur,  wHo 
roled  in  Jannpur  from  879  (the  year  when  the  Bengal  Barbak  Shah  is  said  to  have  died) 
to  881.  Later,  he  was  restored  by  Sikandar  Lodi.  Mr.  Thomas  (Chronicles,  p.  877)  has 
coins  of  892  and  894 ;  but  they  contain  no  ^«^-name.  Vide  Journal,  A.  S.  Bengal, 
1868,  p.  8. 

The  kunifah  of  Muzaffiu-  Shah  of  Bengal,  I  believe,  to  be  Abul-Kafr,  as  given 
on  inscriptions ;  and  1  believe  the  coin  published  in  Journal,  1873,  p.  312,  gives  this 
name  likewise. 

A  similar  confusion  may  be  noticed  in  the  kuni/ah  of  Aurangzib,  which  is  Abul-Ztu 
fo^ijii^\yi\    as  given  in  the  histories  and  on  coins;  but  many  inscriptions  of  his  reign 

lut?e  the  more  common  Abul  Muzaffar. 

The  most  common  hunyahe  of  Indian  kings  are  Abul-Muzaffar,  Abul-Mujshid,  Abul- 
Path,  Abnl^Za&r,  Abnl-Na^r,  Abd  Nafr,  Abol-Mahdmid,  Abul-Ma'&U,  and  Abul-Barakat ; 
bat  there  are  not  many  more. 
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zi  of  Kangpur  discoyered  by  Mr.  Damant,  furnishes  some  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  the  histories,  inasmuch  as  the  MS.  states  that  Isma'il  was  in 
878  beheaded  by  Barbak  Shah. 

The  following  inscription  of  Tusuf  Shah  seems  to  be  of  870  A.  H.  If 
the  date  is  correct,  the  inscription  can  only  refer  to  YAsuf  as  prince  or 
governor ;  and  this  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  absence  of  the  for- 
mula khallada  alldhu  mulkahu,  Sfe.^  which  is  due  to  the  reigning  king. 

No.  4.     The  Tiisuf  Shdh  Inscriptions  of  Old  Mdldah,  A.  H.  870. 

Mr.  Westmacott  says,  "  I  went  to  a  mosque  at  Shank  Mohan  in  Old 
^  Maldah,  and  saw  there  two  inscriptions ;  but  the  slabs  had  been  washed 
^'  over  and  over  again  with  pitch  and  oil,  doubtless  with  most  laudable  mo- 
"  tives,  but  to  such  an  extent  that  to  take  a  good  rubbing  is  out  of  the  ques- 
^  tion."  "  One  of  the  inscriptions  is  2  fb.  6  in.  by  11  inch.,  in  one  line,  and 
the  date  appears  to  be  sahHn  wa  samdnmiah^  870." 

The  word  sanah  before  the  date  is  certainly  doubtful ;  and  the  date 
may  therefore  be  876,  or  even  879. 

^^^yiji^^  y^  ^ji^i^  }  ^*>^l  \J^^  ....  w<UI  ^j  ^   m  ii«^l 


LUiUj  ^  ^ji^^  AX*.'  ^^  Jjl  c5-.3^  . .  ^;^l    ....  ^iAlJI 

The  Prophet  (upon  whom  be  peace !)  has  said,  '  He  who  builds,  &c.,  [as  above]].    lu 

the  time  of  the king  Shamsuddunji  waddin  Abul    Muzaffar  Yusuf 

Sh&h,  the  king,  son  of  MahmudShih,  the  king this  mosque  the  Malik dated 

Jumilda  I,  of  the  year  870. 

The  other  inscription  is  a  long  narrow  slab  and  contains  two  lines-— 

jl^JII  j«i^  4^  «>Wt  wMl  •  ^^\  '»i^\'i  (^^J\  c^^^yfAUi^ 

, .    o^f  ^^  J^  . .  fj^\j  is^lj^  ....  JW  ol^j^  dtr^y>  J 

j^ tJ^I    ..    ^Jjt  ^J^  ^^\\!^  i^.    ....    obli^e;*^ 

s^J^ 

The  first  line  belongs  to  an  Arabic  Idmiyah  ode  (metre,  hazaf),  Unfor* 
tunately,  Mr.  Westmacott  had  to  leave  Maldah,  before  the  stones  could  be 
thoroughly  cleaned. 

Saiftiddf n  Abul  Muzafto  Fi'ru'z  Shikli  (II). 

(Eighteenth  king.) 

Mr.  Westmacott  found  two  inscriptions  of  this  king,  for  whose  reign 
we  had  hitherto  no  m\iral  evidence. 
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The  first  inscriptdon  is  dated  16th  pafar,  894,  and  is  from  Goam&Iti 
Factory,  withia  the  precincts  of  Gaur.     The  letters  are  heautiful. 

No.  5.     The  FMiz  Shah  (II)  Inscription  of  Godmdlti.    A.H.  894. 

Mr.  Westmacott  says — "  I  think  it  most  prohahle  that  the  slab  belong- 
**  ed  originallj  to  a  mosque  of  which  the  ruins  lie  a  couple  of  a  hundred 
"  yards  S.  E.  of  the  Factory.  A  row  of  four  granite  pillars,  ten  feet  apart, 
**  and  a  corresponding  pillaster;  the  northern  wall  built  of  brick  with  a 
**  course  of  gpranite,  some  of  which  is  cut  into  a  moulding ;  and  a  pinnacle 
"  at  the  south-western  angle,  still  remain  to  shew  that  it  was  a  fine  build- 
"ing,  with  probably  ten  domes,  in  two  rows,  the  length  of  the  building 
"from  N.  to  S.  being  divided  by  the  row  of  pillars.  It  has  been 
"  deeply  trenched,  probably  for  the  bricks.  It  is  about  a  hundred  yards 
"to  the  eastward  of  an  embankment  which  extends  northwards,  past 
"  Sa'dollahpur,  to  the  tomb  of  Shaikh  Akhf  Sir&juddin,  commonly  call- 
"  ed  Jhunjhuniyah,  at  Komolabaf i,  at  the  N.  W.  angle  of  Sagardig'hi. 
**  Southwards  I  do  not  know  the  line  of  the  embankment.  It  is  called 
"  *  ga^h,'  or  *  fort.'  Go&malti  lies  about  6  miles  S.  of  the  station  of  Eng- 
"lish  Bazar,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  archeeolog^st  Mr.  Creighton, 
"who  has  written  a  monograph  on  Gaur^  Three  of  Mr.  Creighton's 
«  children  are  buried  at  Goamalti,  A.  D.  1800  and  1802.'* 


fM      ^ 


The  Prophet  (blessings on  him)  says,  'He  who  builds^  &c.  &c./    This... mosque  was 

hailt  by  the  great  Ulngh,  the  exalted  lord, M  uk  h  1  i  9  K  h  ^  n, in  the  reign  of  the 

great,  exalted*  liberal,  and  just  king  Saifudduny^  waddin  Abnl  Mnzaffar 
FfriizShah,  the  king, — may  Ck)d  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  his  rule  and  elevate  his 
ocmdilaon  and  dignity !— on  the  15th  Safar,  894  [18th  January,  1489]. 

I  have  also  since  found  in  the  coin  cabinet  of  our  Society  a  rather  defaced 
specimen  of  a  Firuz  Shahi  of  898,  as  figured  on  p.  288  of  last  year's  JoumaL 
It  weighs  163-37  grains. 

No.  6.     Another  Firiiz  Shah  Inscription  from  MdldaK 
Mr.  Westmacott's  second  inscription  of  this  king  is  from  the  Katrah^ 
or  the  old  Foii},  of  Old  Maldah.  Buchanan  says,  it  was  a  sar^,  but  it  seems 
to  be  fortified.    The  date  of  the  inscription  is  illegible. 
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^  Uitljl  ^Ju.  JoWl   ^UaUt  a«-^l  iJjb  ^i  uS;  •  iZJ]  ^  \jM 

II  LLiU? 4ju«  ^/y^  •  •  «^4**-y^  ^  . . . .  ^s^Jap^l 

The  Prophet,  upon  whom  be  peace,  has  said, '  He  who  bailds,  &c.  This  mosque  was 
built  [in  the  time  of  ?]  of  the  just  king  Saifuddnnyi  waddln  Abnl  Mnzaffaz 
Firuz  Shah|  the  king —  may  Grod  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  his  rule !  And  the  builder 
of  this  mosque  is  Majlis namely  Sa'id  . .  dated  anno  8 .  • 

No.  7.     The  Firdz  Shah  Inscription  from  Garh  Jaripd,  Sherpur,  Mai- 

mansingh  District, 

The  slab  of  this  inscription  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society,  and 
was  received,  as  I  stated  above  (p.  282)  from  B&bu  Hara  Chandra  Chaudhuri,' 
of  Sherpur.  It  is  of  granite  and  measures  4  ft.  by  2  fb. ;  but  the  letters 
are  very  unclear,  and  many  are  hopelessly  broken  away.  The  inscription 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  vault.  In  each  corner  of  the  slab  is  a  square, 
containing  the  name  of  one  of  the  first  four  Khalifahs  ;  the  two  squares  on- 
the  left  and  those  on  the  right  are  joined  by  vertical  lines,  but  the  letters  be- 
tween each  set  of  squares  are  illegible.  The  slab  was  entire  ;  but  an  ele- 
phant put  his  foot  on  it,  and  the  right  side  of  the  stone  broke  in  two.    The 

inscription  itself  consists  of  four  lines.     I  have  deciphered  the  following^ 

• 

jr*ir*"^  i  J^'^^^\  *****  ^^  r*"'  ♦  •  —  *J^'  Jr"^«»**^ 

.  .   ^ tt/i-«'l  3  "'*  tsT*''  3  'W'  **l»lAll J 

^IkU  %\^j^jyi  jk)^\  '^I  ^^^\  ^  UijJI  f^^ix^  ^Uyi  J  c^iJI  ^OaLi 

\l)J^  . .  J^^^) (  ^  l^"*  )  »«i*  (^  AiVlaU  y  sJLc  aI'I  jJli. 

II  ajIoUj sSm 

In  the  name  of  Qod,  the  merciful,  the  clement !    There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  Ma« 

bammad  is  Allah's  prophet there  is   no   God  but  Allah,  Muhammad  is  Allah's 

prophet O  God,  bless  Muhammad,  the  elected,  and  'Ali,  the  chosen,  and  Fatimah,  the 

pure,  and  Hasan. ..and  Husain built the  king  of  the  age  and  the  period 

Saifuddnny&  waddfn  Abul  Muzaffar  Firuz  Shah,  theking, — ^mayGod 
perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  his  rule!  This  [vault i^]  was  completed  in  the  blessed... 
Ramazdn,  8»» 
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'Alaliddi^  Abul  MuzaSbr  Husam  Shalt 

(Twenty-first  king.) 

Of  this  king  no  l«se  than  seventeen  inscriptions  hafve  been   pnbHsbed  in 
ibis  Journal.*     They  give  tbe  years  903,  907,  908,  909,  911,  915,  916, 918 
922,  925.     Mr.  Westmacott  found  in  Mdldab  six  new  ones  of  899,  9d0, 
907,  910,  914,  918,  923  \  and  Mr.  J.  B<  Beid,  C.  S.,  bas  sent  me  two  of  906 
and  909  from  Saran. 

Husain  Sb&b's  coins,  as  far  as  bitberto  known,  give  tbe  years  899,  900-, 
912,914,918,919.  Of  coins,  I  can  give  two  new  ones,  viz,y  a  small 
stiver  coin  of  899,  from  tbe  cabinet  of  our  Society,  and  a  unique  gold  coin 
of  907,  wbicb-  Col.  Hyde  and  I  lately  purchased  at  a  podar's  sbop  in  Cal^- 
eatta  for  the  cabinet  of  tbe  Society.. 

1.  FW(?  PL  XIII,  No.  3.  Silver.  Weight,  166-89  grains.  No  mint- 
town.  A.  H.  899.  (As^  Soc.  Bengal,  one  specimen.)  Circular  areaa^ 
No  margin. 


1 

BiYEBBE— A<j  1  rb^  ^^  Jrv  '^^^  *UtKf  *Jt  * 


'Ala4ddanyi(  waddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Husain  8h&h,  the  king^ — majf 
God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  his  rule ! 

There  is  no  Qod  but  Allah ;  Muhammad  is  Allah's  prophet.  Land  Revenue  ()Ula- 
rdj),  889. 

2.  Tule  PI.  XIII,  No.  4.  Gold.  Unique.  Weigbt,  164.-33  grains. 
Muzaffarbad,  907.  (As.  Soc.  Bengal.)  Circular  areas.  In  tbe  margin, 
twelve  spearbeads. 

iSLo  alJt    4>iA   jJ^^mA 

Reteiwb— 1  •  V  j^^;i^  ^\  (Jrv  «>4^»*  aUf  JlrilH^ 

'Aliuddunyi  waddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Husain  Sh&h,  the  king,  son 
cf  Sayyid  Ashraf  the  Husaini— Msiay  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom ! 

There  is  no  God  bat  Allah ;  Muhammad  is  Allah's  prophet  Muzaffiirb^  [Muzaffar- 
Oid],  907. 

Ko.  8.  The  Husain  Shah  Inscription  of  899. 
Mr.  Westmacott  found  tbis  inscription  on  tbe  premises  of  one  Pat'bii 
Kban  at  Maldab,  not  vn  situ,  at  tbe  tomb  be  calls  tbe  "  Dargab  i  AulM 
Saltan  Adam  Balkbi,"  or  '  tbe  sbrine  of  tbe  descendants  of  Sul^in  Adam 
of  Balhb.'  Saltan  Adam's  name  is  not  given  in  biographical  works  of 
Saints  in  my  possession. 

•  Vide  Journal,  1873,  Pt.  I,  p.  292,  and  Journal  1872,  p.  106w 
P  P 
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^  ^ 


yl  (j/.JJI  3  ^^  i«*   ttj^^l  «V  v^  ^   •  *^'  ^  *13^  Irfl? 


The  Prophet  says  (God's  blessings  on  him !),  'He  who  bnilds  a  mosqne  for  God,  wlH 
have  a  castle  like  it  bnilt  for  him  by  God  in  Paradise.'  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Sul^iui  'AU  nddnny&  waddfn  Abul  Mnzaffar  Husain  Shah,  the  king-- 
may  God  perpetuate  his  rule  and  kingdom  !  This  mosqne  was  built  by  Maj  lis  Bah  at 
[ullah],  on  the  10th  Zl  Qa'dah,  899  [13th  August,  1494]. 

The  inscription  seems  to  have  heen  carved  bj  the  same  hand  as  the 
Muzaffar  Sh&h  inscription  of  898,  of  which  I  gave  a  facsimile  in  my  former 
essay. 

No.  9.  The  Husain  Shah  Inscription:  of  900, 
This  inscription  was  found  by  Mr.  Westmacott  on  a  neat  little  mosqne, 
utterly  ruined,  just  outside  the  Maldah  Kafrah,  The  Mosque  is  called 
<Fauti  Masjid;  or  'Burial  Mosque.'  "The  Kafrahy'*  Mr.  Westmacott 
says,  '^  is  called  by  the  people  a  Sarai  for  travellers  ;  but  from  its  strength, 
**  and  the  depth  of  the  gateways,  I  still  think  it  must  have  been  a  fort,  per- 
**  haps  used  as  a  Sar4i  latterly.  It  is  just  opposite  a  curious  tower  on  the 
*'  Nimah  Sarai  side  of  the  Mahananda  River,  stuck  all  round  with  slabs  of 
**  stone,  which  look  as  if  they  been  intended  to  support  the  builder's  scaffold* 
**  ing,  and  have  never  been  removed." 

^  ajtiT^i  ^CUi  jjjo.  X^i  ^ikuji  V  ^  u^  •  *Vi  ^ 

The  Prophet  (God's  blessings  on  him  I)  says, '  He  who  bmlds  a  mosque  for  God,  will 
have  a  castle  built  for  him  by  God  in  Paradise.'  It  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  king  who 
is  assisted  by  the  assistance  of  the  Judge,  and  exerts  himself  on  the  road  of  the  Merciful,  the 
Khalifah  of  God  by  proof  and  evidence,  'A16udduny6  waddin  Abul  Muzaffar 
Husain  Sh&h,  the  king, — may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  rule !  This  mosque 
was  built  by  Kh&n  Hu'azzam,  son  of  Ulugh  Sher,  on  the  11th Shawwil,  900  [5th 
July,  1496]. 
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No.  10.*     The  Inscription  of  Hmain  Shah's  Madrasah  at    Oaur. 

A.  H.  907. 

Mr.  Westmacott  found  this  interesting  inscription  on  a  little  mosque 
sear  the  Th&nah  at  English  Bazar.  The  stone  is,  therefore,  not  in  situ^ 
and  maj  have  belonged  to  the  Madrasah,  the  ruins  of  which  he  states  to 
exiflt  in  Gaur.f 

The  beginning  of  this  inscription, '  Search  afber  knowledge  even  as  far 
as  China,'  is  a  well  known  saying  of  the  Prophet,  and  is  ofben  in  modem 
times  quoted  T>7  Muhammadans  in  connexion  with  the  spread  of  English 
education  in  the  East. 

The  inscription  is  fi*ee  from  grammatical  mistakes. 

ts>l,)U»J|  (xU  u»bUJ)  iX^m  ^^f I  Jaci]  JiaLJ]  iLiijMi]  AmjiXJI  xJjb 

flc  J^  ^i  HJ^)^  ^-ICU  J[ii]  Jij)  m  Jaa*  ^  dJkls*^! 

The  Prophet  (Gkxl's  blessings  on  hun  I)  has  said,  '  Search  after  knowledge,  and  if  it 
iv«re  in  China/  This  excellent  Madrasah  was  ordered  to  be  boilt  by  the  great  and  generona 
king,  the  Sayyid  of  the  Sayyids,  the  source  of  anspidoosness,  who  exerts  himself  on  the 
raad  of  God  the  All-giver,  the  conqueror  of  E&mru  and  E&mtah  with  the  help  of 
the  Merciful,  'Ala  uddunyi  waddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Husain  8h&h,  the 
king,  the  Husaini — ^may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom ! — ^for  the  teaching  of  the  sciences  of 
religion  and  instruction  in  those  orders  which  alone  are  true,  because  he  hopes  to 
obt^  from  God  the  great  reward  and  asks  Him  for  His  everlasting  mercy,  on  the  Ist 
Bamaz&n,  907  [10th  March,  1502]. 

*  Mr.  Westmacott  also  sent  me  rubbings  of  several  inscriptions  from  Hemt&bad, 
Western  Dinajpdr.  Among  them  was  an  incomplete  Husain  Sh&hi  of  A.  H.  906 ;  a  large 
areolar  inscription,  containing  Qor.  48, 27  ;  and  a  tomb  inscription  of  one  Shaikh  Jam&l- 
uddiQ  Un  Makhdiim  Shaikh. 

t  The  removal  of  inscriptions  from  Gaur  may  have  been  the  cause  of  their  preserva- 
tion. We  know  from  Grant's  Essay  (Yth  Report,  p.  285)  that  the  Nizdmat  Dafiar  contained 
so  entry  of  Rs.  8000  under  the  head  of  q^mat  khiahtkdr,  which  was  annually  levied  from 
a  few  landholders  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghiur,  who  had  the  exclusive  right  of  "  dis- 
mantling the  venerable  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Ghiur  or  Laklmauti,  and  conveying 
fiom  thence  a  particular  species  of  enamelled  bricks,  surpassing  in  composition  the  imita- 
tire  skill  of  the  present  race  of  native  inhabitants." 
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« 
No.  II.     The  Husain  Sknh  Inscription  Jrom  Sdran,  A.H.  909. 

This  inscription  was  sent  me  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Beid,  C.  S.,  A'zamgarli,   N. 

W.  Provinces.* 

^1  ^^1  4"^  JhCs]  ,VA  ^^-^^^lyly^^il  jK/iyS]  fU 

I)  Ll«jw»  ^  ^  £Lu  ^  AiUaLv  ^  axJU  aUI 


w^***"^ 


The  Prophet,  &c.,  &c,.  (as  above).  This  JimV  mosque  was  built  by  the  exalted  and 
honoured  king,  *Ali  udduny  a  waddfn  Abnl  Muzaffar  Hu  sain  Shah,  the 
king,  son  of  Sayyid  Ashra^  Al-Husaini — ^may  Grod  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  his  rule  [-^ 
in  t)ie  year  909  [1503-4]. 

No.  12.     The  Husain  Shdh  Inscription  of  910  A.  H./rorn  Mdldah. 

Mr,  Westmacott  found  this  inscription  preserved  in  the  mosque  of 
Mu9taf&  Khan  at  GiUbari,  Maldah.  Gflabari  is  about  five  miles  below 
English  B&zar,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mahananda.  The  mosque  is 
built  from  materials  taken  from  the  ruins  of  Gaur,  and  the  people  say  tliat 
the  slab,  too^  which  must  have  belonged  to  a  gate,  came  from  there. 

This  door  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  exalted  and  honored  king,  'A  1  iudd any i 
waddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Husain  Shih,  the  king,  son  of  Sayyid  Ashiaf  Al- 
Husaini — ^may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  his  rule ! — ^in  the  year  910  [A.  D.  l50i-5]. 

*  Mr.  Beid  also  sent  me  a  rubUng  of  a  Husain  Shah  inscription  fiom  Ismi'ilpdr  in 
Siran.    The  right  hand  half  of  the  slab  is  wanting.    The  left  portion  is — 

aA^  ^fd^l     J^  ;^\^^\   (^JJ\    wJUJi  cUlll  j^Ja*Jf    ^lf|  e;8iJLJI>*5  .... 
fX^j  AjJIc  4aj|  ^JLo  4U|  J^j  o^-Aa.  j^    ^y>*SJ\  ^1  L^jn^ 

namely  the  great  and  exalted  king,  and  the  victorious,  liberal  Imlmi  who  exerts  him- 
self against  the  enemies  of  God,  who  professes  the  true  futh,  who  traces  his  descent  from 

the  Prophet  of  God the  Miglis  ul-Majalis  who  is  known  as  the  '*  Shower-heart"  [i,  a 

the  liberal] — may  his   generosity  last  to  the  day  of  judgment  and  endure  till  the  tnith 
oomes  to  hun !  In  the  month  of  the  Prophet,  Sha'b&n,  906  [March,  1601]. 

The  month  of  Sha'b&n  is  often  called  *  the  month  of  the  Prophet^*  Just  as  Biyab  ii 
called  shahr  ullah, '  the  month  of  God.' 
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No.  IdL    The  Inscription  from  Husain  Shdh^e  Moeque  in  Mdidah, 

A.  H.  914. 
The  reading  of  this  inscription  is  by  Mr.  Westmacott,  who  found  the 
sLftb  attached  to  a  modem  mosque  in  M^ldah. 

f/j\  ^1  jyJ]  fA^\  juF**J)  Id*  ^  •ii^]^ijj^ u-^ 

The  Propliet,  &c,  &&,  (as  above).  This  Jami*  mosque  was  built  by  the  exalted  and 
honored  king,  'Ali  uddunyi  waddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Husain  Sh&h,  tha 
king,  son  of  Sayyid  Ashraf,  Al-Husaini — ^may  God  perpetuate  Us  kingdom  and  his  rule  I 
—in  the  year  914  [A.  D.  1508]. 

No.  14i.    IneeripHon  fi*om  Hueain  Shdh's  Mosque  at  Molnatalt,  Mdl- 

dah.     A.  H.  918.- 

Hr.  Westmacott  found  this  inscription  together  with  one  of  Nuqrat 
6bab  (vide  below  No.  16)  at  Mohiatali  [Maulinatali  ?],  about  a  mile  south 
of  old  Maldah,  in  a  little  mud  hut.  '^  Both  inscriptions,"  he  says,  "  are 
placed  side  by  side  face  upwards,  on  the  ground,  and  are  said  to  cover 
the  grave  of  a  Pir,  called  Sult&n  Shihabuddin,  at  which  a  lamp 
is  kept  burning.     The  people   say,   he  left  the  throne  and  became  a  Faqin 

Could  this  be  your  Shihabuddin  B^yazid  Sb4h  ?" 

^^]^  luZi]  'jtc  jf/ji  ^1  ^\uli\  j^i  lib  ^  •  &LJi  ^ 

II  LUamJ  ^  t<MX   ^Uj  ILu^UbJl**  ^ 

The  Prophet^  Ac,  &c,,  (as  above).  This  mosque  was  built  by  the  exalted  and  honor- 
ad  king  'A  U  uddunyi  waddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Husain  ShiLb,  the  king, 
ton  of  Sayyid  Aahraf,  Al-Huswni — may  Grod  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  his  rule ! — ^in  the 
year  918  [A.  D.  1512]. 

No.  15.    Inscription  from  Daulat  N&zir^s  Mosque  at    Sholihdt* 

A.  H.  923. 

The  builder  of  this  mosque,  to  judge  from  his  name,  was  a  Eunuch. 

Hr.  Westmacott  found  the  inscription  at  Bholah&ti  which  lies  near 
Qilibafi,  mentioned  on  p.  30^,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mah&nand&y 
below  English  Bizar. 
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The  Prophet^  kc,  &c,,  (as  before) .  This  mosqae  was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  exalted  and 
honored  king  'Ala  nddunya  waddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Hasain  Sh&h,  the 
king,  son  of  Sayyid  Ashraf,  Al-Husaini — ^may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  his  rule 
and  elevate  his  condition  and  dignity !  Its  builder  is  Daulat  Nazi r, — ^may his  honor 
continue !— inthe  year  923  [A.  D.  1517.] 

Na'^siniddi'n  Abul  MuzafEleur  Nusrat  Shafh* 

(Twenty-second  king.) 

The  year  of  Nu9rat  Shah's*  accegsion  still  remains  doubtful ;  but  it  is 
now  certain  that  his  death  took  place  in  the  middle  of  939  A.  H.,  or  about 
January,  1533. 

The  histories  state  that  Husain  Sh4h  died  in  927  ;  but  the  last  ascert- 
ained date  is  925.  The  NuQrat  Shah  inscriptions  hitherto  published,  in- 
cluding those  given  below,  are  of  929,  930,  933,  935,  936,  937,  938.  For 
the  year  939,  we  have  (1)  the  coins  of  his  son  Flruz  Shah  (III),  who  is 
said  to  have  reigned  three  months  ;  (2)  a  Firiiz  Shah  inscription  of  Bama' 
zdn,  939  ;  and  (3)  the  coins  of  his  uncle  Mahmud  Shdh  (vide  pi.  XIII,  No. 
10) ;  hence  NuQrat  Sh4h  must  have  died  in  the  middle  of  939. 

As  explained  by  me  in  Journal  for  1873,  p.  297,  Nu9rat  Sh4h's  coin- 
age shews  the  early  dates  922,  924,  927,  and  I  shall  enumerate  below  new 
varieties  of  his  coinage  from  the  specimens  preserved  in  the  Society's  cabinet. 

No.  16.     TTie  J^ugrat  Shdh  Inscription  from  MUh  Shan's  Mosque, 

Mdldah,  A.  H.  930. 

The  following  inscription  was  found  by  Mr.  Westmacott  together  with 
No,  14,  given  above,  at  Molnatali,  over  the  grave  of  '  Sul^&n  Shihdbuddin.' 
It  refers  to  a  mosque  entrance  built  by  one  Fath  Khan. 

*  I  find  that  B&bar  calls  this  king  by  his  correct  royal  name,  not  Na^ib  Shfii.  Fide 
Dowson,  IV,  260;    also  Akbam&mah,  1, 160. 

Babar  was  Nu^rat  Sh&h's  contemporary.  Another  renowned  contemporary  was 
Chaitanya,  the  son  of  a  Silhaf  brahman,  who  founded  the  sect  of  the  Vaishnawfs  (Boish- 
tobs).  According  to  Bengali  accounts,  Chaitanya  was  bom  in  Kadiyil^  to  which  place  his 
father  had  removed,  in  1485,  t.  e,  during  the  reign  of  Fath  Shah. 
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^         ^ 


It  J^UamJ  ^  ^^^jLit?  *i*M  ^  j^c  ^b  ^j;U:=^ 

•« 

The  door  of  tlus  moflqae  was  bailt  in  the  reign  of  the  exalted  and  honored  king,  son 
fifakiDg,  Ni9ir  uddnnya  waddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Nu^rat  Shah,  the 
king,  son  of  Hnsain  Shah,  the  king, — maj  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  his  rule,  and 
may  He  elevate  his  condition  and  dignity!  Its  builder  is  Khan  Mn'azzam  Fath 
Shan— may  hia  exalted  position  last !— in  the  year  980  [A.  D.  1524]. 

No.  17.     OUhe  Nu^at  8Mh  Inscription  from  Gawr.  A.H.  933. 
The  slab  of  this  inscription  is  now  in  the  Society.     It  was  received  to- 
gether with  the  Bfirbak  Shah  Inscription  of  865,  given  above,  from  Dr. 
G.  Smith,  late  of  Serampore. 


gj       J; 


The  Prophet,  Ac.,  &c.,  (as  before).  This  Jami'  mosqne  was  bnilt  in  the  reign  of  the 
learned  king,  the  king  who  is  the  son  of  a  king,  Nli^ir  uddany&  waddin  Abnl 
linzaffar  Ku<;ratShah  the  king,  son  of  Husain  Sh&h,  the  king, — may  God  perpe- 
tuate his  kingdom !  Its  builder  is  Majlis  Sa' d, — may  his  exaltation  endure !  In  the 
year  933  [A.  D.  1527]. 

No.  18.     The  ITuprat  8hdh  Inscription  of  Mdlddh.    A.  H.  935. 

Mr.  Westmaoott  found  this  inscription  let  into  the  tomb  of  a  saint, 
called  Nank^pati  Sahib,  about  a  mile  south  of  Maldah  ;  but  it  commemo- 
rates the  building  of  a  mosque  entrance  bj  one  Khalf  Kh&n,  son  of  Maj^ 
lis  Qara— a  Turk^  to  judge  from  his  name. 
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The  door  of  this  Jami'  Mosqae  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  just  king,  the  Saltan, 
■on  of  Salf&n,  N&^ir  nddnny^  waddfn  Abul  Muzaffar  Na9rat  Shah, 
the  king,  son  of  Husain  Shah,  the  king — may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  his  rule  I 
Its  builder  is  Ehin  Mu'azzam  Khalf  Ehin,  son  of  Majlis  Qara.  In  the 
year  985  [A.  D.  1528-29]. 

No.  19.     The  Nu^at  8h6h  Inscription  of  M&ldah.  A.  H.  938. 

This  inscription,  which  is  of  importance  on  account  of  its  date,  com* 
memorates  the  building  of  a  well  by  one  Bon^milti.  The  slab  is  small  and 
was  found  by  Mr.  Westmacott  lying  on  the  grave  of  a  widow  in  Cholsapa- 
ya,  Old  Maldah. 

The  name  Bonamalti  is  doubtful :  the  first  two  syllables  bare  no  dia- 
critical points  in  the  inscription. 

God  Almighty  has  said,  '  He  who  comes  with  a  good  deed,  to  him  (will  be)  ten  simi- 
lar ones.'  This  well  was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  king,  the  king  who  b  the  son  of  a  kiog^ 
Kagir  udduny^  waddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Nu9rat  Sh&h,  the  king,  son 
of  Husain  BhAh,  the  king» — may  Gtod  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  his  rule  t  Its  builder  is 
B  o  n  &  m  il  1 1  i.     In  the  year  938  [A.  D.  1531-32.] 

No.  20.     Tlie  ^Tugrat  8hdh  Inscription  from  Majlis  ^r&ps  JIfosque, 

Mdldah. 

This  is  a  mere  fragment  of  an  inscription.  Mr.  Westmacott  found  ii 
in  the  Chillah,  or  prayer-cell,  of  the  Saint  Qufb  'Alam^  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Kalindri  River,  at  Solpur  Nagrai,  nearly  opposite  Gangarimpdr 
Factory,  6  miles  above  Old  Maldah. 

^  W  ^  ^ 

»U  y;fc-«».  ^  JiaimS]    %\j^j^  jiSkoi]  yA  ^>jj|  )•••      »j,U»LJI  ^ 
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The  Pn>phet>  Ac.,  Ac,  (as  abovo).  This  Jami'  mosqne  was  built  in  the  time  of  the 
king, l^e son  of  the  king  [Na^irnddunya]  waddin  Abul  Muzaffar  NuQrat 
6  h  a  h,  the  king,  son  of  Husain  Shdh,  the  king — ^may  Grod  perpetuate  his  kingdom 
and  his  rale !     Its  bnilder  isMajlis    Siraj**** 

Of  Nu9rat  Shah's  coinage  I  have  given  on  PI.  XIII  five  new  varieties 
from  the  Cabinet  of  the  As.  Society.  The  legend  is  the  same  on  all  of 
them,  dates  and  mint  towns  excepted. 

Obtebsb — The  king,  son  of  a  king,  NHfiraddnnyi  waddf  n  Abul  Muzaffar 
Bbtbbsb — ^N u9rat  Shi h,  the  king,  son  of  Husain  Shah,  the  king,  the  Husainit 
— ^may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  his  rule ! 

No.  5,  PL  XIII,  weighs  only  16006  grains,  and  resembles  No.  6,  which 
weighs  I64'32  grains.  Both  specimens  are  struck  at  Nu9ratab&d,  and  No.  6 
bears  the  date  930  A.  H.  Nos.  7,  8,  9  are  of  rude  manufacture,  and  weigh 
163*97,  163-8, 16372  grains,  respectively.  They  belong  to  the  time  be- 
fore the  death  of  Nu^rat  Shah's  father ;  for  they  bear  the  dates  923  (No.  9) 
and  924  (Nos.  7,  8).  In  aU  of  them  the  figure  2  is  inverted,  and  has  there- 
fore the  same  shape  as  a  6  (i).  No.  7  seems  to  bear  on  the  obverse  the 
mint-town  of  Khalifatabad. 

On  comparing  the  artistic  skill  displayed  by  the  die-cutters  with  that 
of  the  engravers  of  Bengal  inscriptions  of  the  same  period,  one  cannot  help 
beinty  surprised  at  the  deficiency  and  absolute  want  of  the  former  and  the 
high  perfection  of  the  latter. 

ahiya'iiaddi^  Abul  Muzaffor  Mahinu'd  Sha'h  (III). 

(Twenty-fourth  king.) 

I  mentioned  above  that  the  reign  of  this  king  commenced  in  the  end 
of  939.     This  is  proved  by  the  following  coin — 

ride  PL  XIII,  No.  10.  Silver.  Weight,  167-53  grains.  (CoL  H. 
Hyde).     A.  H.  939.    Hiisainibad. 

Circular  Area  in  the  middle  of  Obverse  and  Reverse — ^^  j«*^ 

Obvebse — ^The  king,  son  of  a  king,  Ghiy  as  udduny  &  waddin  Abul  M  u< 
zaffar  Mahm^d  Shah, 

Retebbb — The  king,  son  of  Sultan  Husain  Shah,  the  king, — may   God  perpetuate 
his  kingdom  and  his  rule !     Husun&b&d,  939. 

Circular  area  on  Obverse  and  Reverse. — ^The  royal  moon. 
A  daughter  of  Mahmud  Shah   was  married  to  Khizr  Khan,*  Sher 
Khan's  governor  of  Bengal. 

•  ndfi  DowBon  lY,  890,  where  he  is  called '  Bairak,'  and  V,  115,  where  he  is  called 
« Swk.* 
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The  Temple  of  Jay86gar,   Upper  Asdm, — By  J.    M.  Fobteb,  P.  S.  A ., 

Ndzirah,  As&m* 

(With  four  plates.) 

This  temple,  Bitoated  on  the  north  bank  of  an  immense  tank,  two  and 
a  half  miles  south  of  Sibsagar  (the  ancient  Eangpur)  in  Upper  Asam, 
Lat  26^  54'  N.y  Lon.  94"^  40' E.,  is  not  remarkable,  when  compared  with 
many  similar  edifices  in  Central  India,  for  its  antiquity,  ornamentation,  or 
historical  associations,  but  is  of  considerable  interest  from  its  being  pro- 
bably the  most  perfect  specimen  of  stone  architecture  existing  in  Upper 
Asam,  and  its  having  been  erected  at  the  time  when  the  Hindu  religion 
was  first  firmly  established  in  the  country,  which  was  for  once  in  its  history 
in  a  state  of  peace  tmder  an  energetic  and  competent  ruler. 

The  occasional  earthquakes,  the  destructive  influences  of  the  weather 
and  the  pipal  tree*  combined  with  the  fact  that  no  proper  plans  or  drawings 
of  most  of  the  ancient  edifices  in  Asam  have  been  made,  rendered  it  desir- 
able that  some  memorial  of  this  temple  should  be  preserved,  as  its  destruction 
at  a  not  very  remote  period  may  be  anticipated.  The  cold  weather  of 
1873-4  having  set  in,  a  small  camp  was  formed,  the  jungle  was  removed  from 
the  edifice  as  far  as  practicable,  and  careful  measurements  were  made  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  it.  The  photograph  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Coombes, 
Superintendent  of  Police  for  this  district,  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  edifice 
and  its  decorations  (vide  plates). 

The  tank  upon  the  bank  of  which  this  building  is  situated  is  very  large, 
even  for  Asam,  its  dimensions  according  to  the  Revenue  Survey  map  being 
900  by  650  yards,  the '  bund'  being  about  120  feet  wide  on  the  top,  and  its 
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depth  is  stated  to  be  thirty -six  feet  in  the  centre ;  the  water  level  is  about 
two  feet  above  that  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  was  formerly  much 
more  until  the  bund  was  cut  through  for  some  now  unknown  purpose.  The 
earth  removed  during  the  excavation  was  used  to  form  the  banks.  In  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  two  other  immense  tanks,  the  Othae  and  Eudra 
Sagar,  which  are  now  dry  and  were  probably  never  completed. 

A  slight  historical  sketch  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  formation  of  this 
temple  and  tank  will  probably  be  found  interesting.  During  the  reign  of 
Gadhadhar  Singh,  ali(i8  Chupatpha,  (died  A.  D.  1625)  the  Moamariahs  or 
Muttacks  (a  people  living  in  the  north  and  north-east  of  Asam,  who  were 
divided  into  two  clans,  the  Moamariahs  so  called  from  their  being  a  di»- 
tinct  sect  from  the  generality  of  Asamese,  and  the  Morans,  signifying 
*  inhabitants  of  the  jungle')  gave  great  trouble  by  incessantly  making  war 
upon  and  plundering  their  more  peaceable  southern  neighbours.  At  last  they 
became  so  powerful,  that  they  elected  a  chief  ruler  of  their  own  under  the  title 
of  the  Lora  Raja,  who  completely  defeated  Gadhadhar  Singh,  and  took 
possession  of  the  country  as  far  south  as  Jorhat.* 

According  to  the  native  MS.  Chronicles,  Gadhadhar  Singh  escaped  to 
the  jungles  after  his  defeat,  whilst  his  wife  Jaymati  Koorie  was  captured 
by  the  Lor4  Baj4  and  tortured  by  him  to  give  information  as  to  her 
husband's  place  of  refuge.  In  the  centre  of  the  Jaysagar  Tank  a  post  now 
stands  :  at  this  spot  she  is  said  to  have  been  daily  flogged,  but  without  its 
producing  the  desired  effect.  On  being  questioned  as  to  his  whereabouts, 
and  a  promise  being  made  that  she  should  be  liberated  if  she  would  give  the 
necessary  information,  she  replied  that  she  had  not  seen  him  for  a  long  time. 
Gadhadhar  Singh  hearing  of  this  presented  himself  one  day  in  disguise  be- 
fore her,  and  asked  her  why  she  did  not  point  him  out  to  his  enemies.  She 
at  once  recognized  him,  but  refused  to  betray  him.  Addressing  him 
as  a  friend  of  her  brother,  she  told  him  to  leave  her  to  her  fate,  as  his  sub- 
mission to  the  Lora  Eaja  could  be  of  no  advantage  to  either.  Three 
times  this  scene  was  repeated,  and  finally  Jaymati  Koorie  told  him  she 
would  insult  him  if  he  troubled  her  any  more.  He  at  length  left  for  the 
jungle,  and  she,  faithful  to  the  last,  died  under  her  tormentor's  hands. 

Now  Gadhadhar  Singh's  sister  was  married  to  the  Bor  Phukan,  who 
lived  at  Gauhatti  and  was  an  ally  of  the  Lora  Raja ;  Gadhadhar  Singh 
took  refuge  in  his  house,  and  was  so  well  disguised,  that  he  remained  there 
in  safety,  being  known  to  his  sister  only,  for  two  years  or  more.  Ultimately, 

•  It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  Momariahs  kept  rising  in  rebellion  with  varying 
fnccess  nntil  the  Government  was  assisted  by  a  British  force  in  1793.  Ghargtoi?,  the 
old  capital,  Rangpur,  the  new  one,  Jaysagar  tank,  Gaurisagar  tank,  and  other  places, 
were  frequently  scenes  of  most  Banguiuary  battles,  the  fights  on  several  occasions 
lasting  three  days. 
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a  misand^standing  between  the  Bor  Phukan  and  the  Lora  Eaja  occurred. 
The  wife  then  revealed  all  to  her  husband ;  he  and  Gadhadhar  Singh  raised 
strong  forces,  marched  to  Ghargaou,  captured  it,  killed  the  Lord  Eaja, 
and  reinstated  Gadhadhar  Singh  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  With 
true  oriental  gratitude,  he  was  no  sooner  firmly  seated  than  he  put  to  death 
his  brother-in-law,  the  Bor  Phukan,  and  two  other  of  the  highest  officers 
of  State  who  had  also  assisted  him,  alleging  as  his  reason  that  as  they  were 
powerful  enough  to  depose  and  kill  the  Lora  Raja,  they  might  possibly 
serre  him  in  a  similar  manner,  should  any  quarrels  arise  between  them.  He 
did  not  live  long  after  his  restoration,  and  was  chiefly  occupied^in  restoring 
order  throughout  the  country ;  and  he  strictly  enjoined  his  son  Rudra  Singh  to 
build  a  temple  on  the  spot  where  his  mother  was  put  to  death,  and  to  call  it 
after  her  name.  This  was  done,  and  Jaysagar  Dhol  is  doubtless  the  finest 
specimen  of  stone  architecture  in  Upper  Asdm. 

Although  the  Hindu  religion  was  introduced  in  1615,  and  a  number  of 
Brahmans  was  procured  to  teach  the  observances  of  their  faith,  and  though 
in  1654  Chutumla  publicly  adopted  the  Hindu  faith  and  encouraged  Brah- 
mans  to  his  court,  as  well  as  assumed  the  Hindd  name  of  Jayadhajia  Singh ; 
yet  Gadhadhar  Singh  is  said  to  have  been  a  Buddhist,  to  have  eaten  beef  and 
frogs,  and  drunk  spirituous  liquors.  His  son  Rudra  Sing,  however,  was  of 
the  Hindu  faith  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign. 

In  Eobinson's  "  History  of  Asam,"  p.  168,  we  find — ^**  Gadhadhar 
Singh,  alia»  Chututpha,  died  in  1695,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Rudra 
Sing,  alias  Chuckungpha.  In  1699,  this  prince  is  said  to  have  founded  the 
fort  and  city  of  Rangpur,  where  he  also  caused  an  extensive  tank  to  be  made 
that  still  bears  his  name.  In  the  same  year  he  erected  a  theatre  for  the 
exhibition  of  sports,  denominated  Tulatuli.  He  died  suddenly  the  following 
year  at  Gauhatti.  Rudra  Sing  was,  without  doubt,  the  greatest  of  all 
the  Asamese  princes  :  he  reduced  the  whole  valley  to  order,  and  received  the 
submission  of  all  the  hill  tribes." 

'^  In  an  old  Asamese  bulanji  it  is  said  that  ''  Jaymati  Koorie  was  taken 
into  custody  by  the  Lora  Rajd,  carried  to  the  place  where  Jaysagar  now  is, 
and  was  caned  and  whipped  to  death  under  a  large  pipal  tree,  which  was  in 
the  same  place  where  the  pillar  in  the  centre  of  the  tank  now  stands." 

In  a  native  work,  entitled  "  A  History  of  the  Kings  of  Asam,"  by  Sri 
Badbanath  Bor  Borua  and  Kasinath  Tamuli  Phukan,  p.  34,  we  find  the 
following—'*  On  the  14th  Phalgun,  1617,  (A.  D.  February  24th,  1695)  Raja 
Kudra  Singh  went  to  the  Singree  Ghur  at  Ghargaon,  and  there  assumed  the 
name  of  Sooklungphaw,  and,  according  to  his  father's  command,  memori- 
alized the  death  of  his  mother  Jaymati  Koorie  by  digging  the  large  tank 
called  Jaysagar,  and  erecting  three  temples  in  and  about  the  place  where 
she  was  murdered.     The  largest  of  these  temples  was  dedicated  to   the 
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worship  of  Vishnu,  one  of  the  smaller  to  Siva  or  Mahadeb,  and  the  other  to 
Durga.  The  famous  works  of  Kudra  Singh's  life  are,  the  Matakat  Rung- 
pore,  Joysaugor  Dhol  Pookrie,  Rungonath  Dhol  Pookrie,  Phakooah  Dhol, 
Namdang  Heel  Sanko,  Damoru  duo  heel  Sanko,  Kerkooteah  Allee,  Doo- 
berownee  Allee,  and  Matakaroo  Allee." 

To  quote  Robinson  again,  p.  276.  '^  The  remains  of  temples  and  public 
buildings,  which  are  so  often  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  testify 
that  the  Asamese  had  once  made  considerable  progress  in  sculpture.  Their 
productions  are,  however,  not  merely  void  of  attraction,  they  are  imnatund 
and  not  unfrequently  offensive  and  disgusting."  The  latter  part  of  this 
paragraph  is  hardly  correct  with  regard  to  Jays^gar,  only  one  of  the  designs 
being  unfit  for  publication,  and  that  is  one  of  the  incarnations  of  Yishnu  in 
which  a  boar  plays  a  prominent  part.  The  stone  body  of  the  temple  is 
literally  covered  with  very  fair  specimens  of  sculpture,  the  designs  and  their 
details  being  in  some  instances  wonderfully  fine  and  artistic  ;  not  an  avail- 
able inch  of  surface  is  left  undecorated,  and  the  frieze  of  hunting  scenes  in 
the  basement  is  for  the  most  part  extremely  accurate  and  life-like. 

The  body  of  the  building,  about  twenty-two  feet  high,  supporting  the 
dome,  is  built  of  sandstone  and  carries  twelve  pinnacles  ;  the  dome  is  of  brick* 
tiles,  covered  with  stucco,  which  is   ornamented  by  being  divided  into  an 
immense  number  of  sunk  panels,  each  having  a  rose  in  its  centre,  and  is  aboat 
thirty  feet  high  ;  and  the  superstructure  of  brick,  somewhat  mutilated,  built 
around   an  iron  centre  rod,  makes  the  total  height  about  sixty -five  feet 
above  the  ground.     The  bund  underneath  the  temple  is  composed  of  large 
sandstone  boulders.     These  with  the  stone  used  in  building  the  temple  were 
probably  brought  from  about  Sadiya  by  boat,  and  landed   opposite  Rang- 
pur  ;  for  there  is  a  good  ancient  road  leading  from  the  Dikko  River  at  that 
point  to  the  Jaysagar  tank.     The  sculptured  slabs   are  very  neatly  let  into 
into  the  wall  and  with  their  surrounding  frames  are  mostly  crowded  with 
diaper  work  and  minute  carved  tracery.     The  building  is  octagonal,  the 
four   sides  facing   the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  are  each  twenty 
feet  broad,  the  other  four  sides  have  recessed  angles.     At  its  west  end  we 
two  entrance  rooms ;  from  the  centre  one  seven  steps  lead  down  through  a 
fine  stone  doorway  into  the  grand  room  of  the  temple,  which  is  quite  dark 
and  has  probably  a  subterranean   chamber  as  water  could  be  heard  running 
underneath  the  floor.     This  room  is  twenty-three  feet  across  and  devoid  of 
ornament  excepting  the  niches ;  the  stone  work,  as  on  the  outside,  reaches 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  dome  which,  being  devoid  of  stone,  shews  the  brickwork 
to  the  top,  the  height  appearing  immense  when  viewed  by   magnesiam 
light,  although  it  cannot  exceed  fifty  feet. 

All  the  other  buildings  are  composed  of  brick  tiles,  have  curved  roofs, 
covered  with   stucco,    generally  stone  doorways,  and  in  two  cases  haviog 
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series  of  carvings  in  sandstone  let  into  the  walls  on  the  outside  of  the 
bnildings.  Nearly  all  are  more  or  less  damaged  by  the  frequent  earthquakes 
they  have  had  to  withstand. 

On  the  outside  of  the  temple,  near  the  foot  of  dome,  runs  a  series  of 
tablets,  each  containing  an  angel  and  all  having  different  attitudes,  as  nearly 
resembling  the  angels  in  European  mediaeval  sculpture  as  can  be  well 
imagined.  Amongst  the  figures  in  the  frieze  of  hunting  scenes  near  the 
base  of  the  temple  are  tliree  nnmistakeable  Nagas,  leading  a  captive  by 
cords ;  the  neck  ornaments,  the  tightly  pinched-in  waist,  scanty  covering, 
sturdy  limbs,  and  uncovered  heads,  all  indicate  their  nationality  ;  the  weapon 
in  the  hand  of  each  resembles  the  Burmese  dhao-luey,  and  is  not  such 
an  article  as  we  see  carried  by  the  Nagas  in  this  neighbonrhood.  The 
vehicle  conveying  the  Baja  is  of  very  curious  construction,  the  wheels 
being  supported  by  springs  on  the  outside  like  modern  railway  carriages, 
and  the  single  shaft  reaches  over  the  horses'  back  as  far  forward  as  its  head. 
This  drawing  is  unfortunately  somewhat  mutilated,  and  the  details  cannot  be 
accurately  made  out.  Camels  are  frequently  represented :  these  may  bear 
allusion  to  some  event  during  Mir  Jumlah's  invasion  of  Asam,  as  there  are 
no  such  animals  now  to  be  fbund  here  and  the  country  is  quite  unsuited 
to  them.  Amongst  the  native  sports  on  grand  festivals,  elephant  fighting 
probably  had  a  place,  as  two  are  shewn  carrying  riders,  and  the  mahauts 
are  evidently  urging  the  beasts  to  the  combat ;  one  of  the  elephants  haa 
the  trunk  of  the  other  in  its  mouth.  This  is  a  very  spirited  and  well  executed 
piece  of  work. 

This  frieze  of  hunting  and  other  scenes  is  imdoubtedly  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  carvings  ;  coming  from  the  N.  W.  angle  and  going  round 
the  building  to  the  East  we  find  : — 

1.  Two  armed  men  on  horseback.  An  old  man  on  foot.  Two  men 
sitting  under  a  tree. 

2.  Two  old  and  two  yoimg  alligators,  having  rounded  ears  like 
leopards. 

3.  A  deer  on  its  back,  a  tiger  holding  it  by  the  throat,  two  deer  and 
fawn  running  away. 

4.  Two  men  mounted  on  horses,  one  carrying  a  spear,  the  other  a  bow, 
two  dogs  chasing  two  deer  and  a  fawn,  a  man  in  a  tree  aiming  a  gun  at  the 
deer. 

5.  A  man  on  a  galloping  horse,  about  to  shoot  an  arrow  at  a  man  on 
an  elephant,  the  latter  being  suddenly  stopped  by  the  mahaut. 

6.  Two  alligators  with  big  ears. 

7.  Two  camels  marching,  one  mounted,  the  other  led  by  a  man. on 
foot,  two  men  on  horseback  conversing,  two  animals  (dogs  ?). 

8.  Two  elephants  carrying  mahaut.  and  rider,  the  lirst  rider  brand- 
ishing a  sword. 
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9.  (2(y  face  to  N.)  A  tree,  under  it  a  man  kneeling,  apparently 
wounded,  having  his  hack  turned  to  a  man  about  to  shoot  an  arrow  at  him. 
Man  on  galloping  horse  looking  back  and  shooting  an  arrow  at  the  man 
under  the  tree.  Man  on  horseback  lancing  a  charging  buffalo  over  his 
horse's  left  shoulder,  he  carries  a  quiver  on  his  back.  Man  kneeling  behind 
a  tree,  and  man  up  in  a  tree,  pointing  guns  at  some  buffalo.  Elephant  driven 
bj  mahaut  going  from  some  buffalo,  the  rider  carries  a  gun.  Man  on 
galloping  horse,  throwing  lance  at  two  running  deer  and  a  fawn,  two  dogs 
also  purauing  the  deer.  Man  in  tree  pointing  gun  at  some  deer.  Herd  of 
six  large  and  small  elephants.  Forest  scenery.  Two  tigers  chasing  two 
deer  and  two  fawn,  monkey  climbing  a  tree  out  of  the  way. 

10.  Two  monkeys  on  a  tree.  Man  and  woman  on  two  walking 
horses,  evidently  conversing.  Two  monkeys  on  a  tree,  an  old  man  under 
it.  A  tree,  on  one  side  a  hut  with  a  man  in  it,  a  person  sitting  down  on 
the  other  side. 

11.  Two  men  on  galloping  horses  afber  a  deer  and  fawn,  the^ne  about 
to  shoot  an  arrow,  the  other  to  throw  a  lance,  two  dogs  pursuing  the  deer  at 
full  speed  (very  spirited). 

12.  Two  elephants  with  riders  being  suddenly  stopped  by  the  ma- 
haut's  judges,  they  see  No.  18. 

18.  A  tiger  holding  a  deer  by  its  throat  having  turned  it  on  its  back, 
another  deer  is  dashing  off  into  the  jungle. 

14.  Similar  to  7.     (?  a  tiger). 

15.  Two  large  and  two  small  alligators,  as  before. 

16.  Man  on  galloping  horse  shooting  arrow  at  man  on  elephant, 
mahout  suddenly  stopping  it. 

17.  Two  alligators  with  big  ears,  as  before. 

18.  (2(/  face  to  £.)  A  monkey  on  a  tree.  Man  and  woman  on 
horseback  conversing,  not  seeing  a  tiger  ahead.  A  man  on  tree  pointing 
gun  at  a  tiger  that  is  watching  the  people  approaching.  Man  on  a  tree 
pointing  gun  at  the  tiger's  rear.  Man  on  galloping  horse  shooting  arrow  at 
the  same  tiger.  Two  bears  about  to  fight.  Three  Nagas  leading  a 
prisoner  child  bound  with  cords,  each  armed  with  a  knife.  Two  mon- 
keys on  two  trees,  two  animals  (leopards  P)  about  to  climb  up  to  them.  A 
monkey  on  small  tree  eating  a  fruit.  A  bear  (?)  walking  beside  two  people 
on  horseback.  Man  walking  behind  a  covered  carriage,  drawn  by  two 
horses,  one  saddled,  a  driver  kneeling  in  front.  Two  people  on  horses.  Two 
men  and  four  women  crowded  together  behind  a  covered  carriage  drawn  by 
two  horses,  containing  a  driver,  a  Kaj&,  and  an  attendant  who  kneels  behind. 
Broken  place.  Five  women  dancing,  and  seven  people  playing  musical 
instruments,  approaching  the  carriage. 

19.  Two  lai*ge  and  two  small  alligators  with  mouths  open. 
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20.  Man  on  horseback,  as  16. 

21.  Two  riders,  one  about  to  throw  lance,  the  other  to  shoot  an  arrow 
at  two  deer  and  a  fawn  running  away.  A  man  on  a  tree  pointing  a  gun  at 
some  deer. 

22.  Two  elephants,  as  12. 

23.  A  tiger  as  13,  a  deer  and  two  fawn  running  away. 

24.  A  repetition  of  10. 

25.  Two  alligators  as  before,  with  open  mouths. 

26.  Two  camels,  one  mounted,  the  other  led,  then  two  men  on  horse- 
back brandishing  swords,  two  dogs  running. 

27.  (20'  face  to  S.)  A  tiger  lying  down  wounded,  two  men  on  trees 
pointing  guns  at  it.  Two  elephants  fighting,  biting  each  others'  trunks, 
carrying  mahauts  and  riders  who  are  urging  them  on.  (Very  spirited.) 
Man  kneeling,  pointing  a  gun,  and  man  mounted,  also  pointing  a  gun  at 
a  tiger  attacking  a  buffalo.  Two  men  on  galloping  horses,  one  shooting  an 
arrow  at  the  same  tiger,  his  companion  looking  back  and  shooting  an  arrow. 
Ad  elephant  approaching  carrying  a  mahaut  and  rider.  Two  men  on 
galloping  horses,  one  shooting  an  arrow,  the  other  throwing  a  lance  at  two 
deer  running  away. 

28.  Similar  to  10. 

29.  Two  large  alligators,  as  before. 
80.     A  repetition  of  5. 

31.     A  duplicate  of  7. 

82.  A  repetition  of  2. 

83.  Similar  to  27. 

34.  Tiger  holding  a  deer  by  its  throat  and  turning  it  on  its  back,  two 
deer  and  two  fawn  running  away.  A  monkey  climbing  a  tree,  and  a  man 
on  a  tree  aiming  a  gun  at  the  tiger. 

35.  Repetition  of  12. 

What  standard  of  measure  may  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of 
these  buildings  cannot  be  easily  ascertained,  but  the  English  foot  seems  to 
adapt  itself  for  taking  measurements  where  the  hdthj  or  cubit,  would  give 
some  trouble.  There  is  also  an  indescribable  peculiarity  in  some  of  the  decora- 
tions that  seems  to  indicate  the  hand  of  an  European  architect,  or  at  least 
some  one  who  had  some  acquaintance  with  European  decorative  art :  the  struc- 
ture is  not  ornamented  in  a  purely  oriental  manner,  and  although  the 
Asamese  style  of  arch  in  doorway  is  prevalent,  yet  the  massive  stone  per- 
forated blocks  for  the  reception  of  the  heavy  door  hinges,  which  are  found 
in  every  room,  look  more  as  if  copied  from  some  Eoman  building  than  the 
production  of  an  effeminate  race  such  as  the  Asamese  have  been.  The 
brickwork  strongly  resembles  many  specimens  of  Eoman  architecture  now 
existing  in  England :  large  flat  tile  bricks,  the  double  rows  to  form  arches, 
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the  mortar  mixed  with  broken  brick,  are  ideutically  the  same.  The  solidity 
of  the  buildings,  some  of  which,  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  square,  have 
walls  five  feet  thick,  would  indicate  that  earthquakes  were  as  prevalent  in 
those  days  as  now,  and  perhaps  more  destructive  ;  yet  in  spite  of  their  massive 
construction  very  few  have  escaped  the  effects  of  the  shocks,  for  great  rents 
are  visible  in  nearly  every  pucca  building  of  any  antiquity  in  this  district. 

Between  Jaysigar  and  Sibsagar  are  numerous  dhols  and  tombs  and 
a  large  two-storeyed  brick  building,  called  the  Hangghar,  which  is  in  a 
fairly  perfect  state.  The  smaller  buildings  are  buried  in  long  grass.  When 
an  opportunity  occurs,  a  careful  investigation  shall  be  made  of  the  most 
interesting  of  them. 


^  ^^^^^^rf^^H  ^i^^*^^* « 


Note  on  the  Chittagong  Copper-plate,  dated  Sfaka  1165,  or  A.  D.  1243, 
presented  to  the  Society  hg  A.  L.  Clat,  Esq.,  C.  S,— ^y  Peaiwa'th 
Pa^tdit,  M.  a. 

(^Tith  a  plate.) 

The  plate,  transcript  and  translation  of  which  have  been  given  below, 
measures  about  7i  inches  in  length  and  7  inches  in  breadth,  with  an^  extreme 
thickness  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  It  has  a  curvature  at  the  top,  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  designed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  handle.  The 
extreme  length  from  the  tip  of  the  curvature  is  over  9  inches.  In  this 
space  are  delineated,  on  the  first  face  the  figure  of  a  crescent  surmounted 
by  a  sun,  symbolical  of  the  gift's  enduring*  as  long  as  the  sun  and  the  moon 
shall  exist  in  the  heavens  ;  and  on  the  second  face,  the  figure  of  Vishnu  riding 
on  Garu^a,  which  would  denote  that  the  dynasty  was  Yaishnava  in  religion, 
a  fact  borne  out  by  the  three  names  mentioned  in  the  plate,  which  are  all 
synonyms  of  Yishnu,  and  also  by  the  fact  of  the  first  sloka  being  addressed 
to  that  divinity.  The  plate  is  engraved  on  both  sides  with  characters  which 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  on  the  Tipara  copper-plate,  translated  by 
Colebrooke  in  Vol.  IX.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  and  Vol.  II.  of  his 
Miscellaneous  Essays  ;  and  to  use  the  language  there  used  ''  the  character 
agrees  nearly  with  that  now  in  use  in  Bengal ;  but  some  of  the  letters  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  writing  of  Tirhut.^^f  The  engraver  has  been  hard- 
pressed  for  space  on  the  second  face,  and  was  obliged  towards  the  conclusion 

*  Compare  ^I'^tj^ijt^  ^(^m  in  sloka  6  of  the  Tipara  copper-plate,  Colebrooke^ 
Vol  11.  p.  243,  ^l^*^|4l^^r^fiTfaird4J4<^|^frtyS  in  the  Guiijara  grant  in  J.  R. 
A.  S.,  New  series,  Vol.  I,  p.  275.  ^»^|i|8Kr<^f^fipg^yng  ia  the  Ujjayini  plate^ 
Colebrooke,  II,  p.  808. 

t  MisceUaneons  Essays  by  H.  T.  Colebrooke.    London,  1887i  Vol.  IL,  p.  248. 
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to  diminish  tbe  intervals  between  the  lines  as  well  as  the  size  and  depth  of 
the  letters.  The  left  side  of  the  second  face  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
worn  awaj,  and  could  not  without  difficulty  be  decyphered.  I  have  put 
an  asterisk  ovw  letters  which  are  conjectural  and  enclosed  in  brackets 
those  which  have  been  apparently  omitted  by  mistake,  though  they  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  make  the  sentences  intelligible. 

Babu  Oomachum  Boy,  Treasurer,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
finding  of  the  plate  in  a  letter  to  A.  L.  Clay,  Esq.,  Officiating  Collector  of 
Ghittagong,  the  Society  being  indebted  to  the  latter  gentleman  for  his  for- 
warding the  plate  with  the  whole  correspondence. 

"  The  copper  plate  was  found  at  the  time  of  re-digging  a  pond  in 
Na9irabad,  a  village  on  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Sadr  station  of 
Ghittagong.  This  pond  formerly  belonged  to  the  Bhats  of  that  village, 
and  it  now  belongs  to  a  Muhammadan.  The  plate  was  also  found  by  a 
Muhammadan." 

The  language  is  Sanskrit  Poetry,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  sentence 
and  the  description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  lands,  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
gift.     The  latter  are  given  in  prose,  which  will  bear  no  strict  grammatical 
analysis.     It  would  seem  that  the  description  of  the  dynasty,  the  donor,  and 
the  donee,  and  the  usual  formula  at  the  end,  were  drawn  up  by  the  court 
Pan^ts,  who  left  the  details  of  the  boundaries  to  be  filled  in  by  subordinate 
officials.     For  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  have  numbered  the  couplets  which 
eonstitute  the  greater  part  of  the  engraving  on  the  plate.     The  first  sloka 
is  in  adoration  of  Damodara,  a  synonym  of  Krishna,*  who  had  been  identi- 
fied with  Vishnu  long  before.     The  particular  synonym  is  chosen  for  the  sake 
of  a  double  entendre,  the  reigning  king,  the  donor,  being  of  that  name. 
The  second  sloka  is  in  praise  of  the  Moon,  and  from  this  we  may  fairly  infer 
that  the  dynasty  claimed  to  be  Ohandra^vansi,  or  descended  from  that 
luminary.     This   conjecture  is  strengthened   by   the  terms  ^Rfin?«l^^^- 
'^^^rilTfa^M^Ub'H^sijfP,  used   in  the  next  sloka.     The  phrase  f%iQTi}^ 
in  the  fifth   sloka  sounds  redundant,  but  I  am  unable  at  present  to  suggest 
a  better  reading.     The  last  half  of  this   sloka,   which  dwells  on  the  blue- 
black  faces  of  rival  kings,  sounds  very  poor  and  tautologous  in  the  translation, 
though  not  so  bad  when  read  in  the  original.     The  sixth  sloka  extols  with 
the  usual  hyperbole  the  prime  minister,  under   whose  superintendence  the 
idiana  was  drawn  up,  the   king  being  presumed  to  be  above  such  petty 
concerns.     It  may   indeed  be  possible   that  the   gift   was   in  reality  the 
minister's,  though  made,  as  a  matter  of  form,  in  the  king's  name.  The  phrase 
V^^I<H4^^:  does  not  denote  that  the  minister  in  question  was  a  veritable 
Scsevola,  but  is  used  by  the  poet  in  the  sense  that  his  left  hand  alone  was 
more  than  sufficient  to  overpower  his  enemies. 

*  For  the  appellation  of  Damodara,  vide  Muir'0  Sanskrit  Texts,  Part  IV. 
B  B 
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For  the  fUlJI^lfX  of  this  eloka  I  might  refer  to  ^^^^ifufl^^MOmif^d 
of  the  Chalukya  grant  in  J.  R.  A.  S.,  New  Series,  Vol.  I,  p.  268  ;  ^TiTW^FC^ 
in  the  Chitradurg  plate,  where  Colebrooke*  has  the  note — ^'*  solemn  donations 
are  ratified  by  pouring  water  into  the  hand  of  the  donee."     The  same 
inscription  employs  further  on  the  phrase  ^f^^HHMijninrT^"^.     In  sloka  7, 
the  name  of  the  prime  minister  is  given  as    Srimad-datta-maha-mahattalcaf 
of  which  compound  Srimad  is  the  usual  honorific  prefix  ;  datta^  the  patro- 
nymic ;  and  Mahd-mahattaJca^  the  proper  name.    The  recipient  of  the  gift  is 
8ri^Frithwi-d1uira-Sarin6,  a    Yajurvedi  £rahman«     As  the  Yajur-veda  is 
pre-eminently  the    sacrificial  Veda,  it   is   not   surprising  that    a    Brah- 
man of  this  school  should  be   selected  as  the  donee.     The  amount  of  the 
land  given   away  is   five  Dronas,  a  term  which  is  thus  explained  by  Cole- 
brooke in  a  note  on   the  Tipara  copper-plate — ^*  A  measure  of  land,  still 
used  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Bengal,  originally  as  much  as  might  be  sown 
with  one  dron'a  of  seed :  for  dron'a  is  a  measure  of  capacity.     (As.  lies. 
Vol.  v.,  p.  96).     The  dron'a,  vulgarly  called  dun^  varies  in  difPerent  districts. 
It  may,  however,  be  reckoned  nearly  equivalent   to  eight  highas,  or  two 
acres  and  two-thirds."t     The  measure  is  still  prevalent  in  Eastern  Bengal 
and  Chittagong.  The  last  word  of  the  sloka  has  not  been  satisfactorily  decy- 
phered.     The  reading   adopted  and  translated   is  proposed  by  Babu  Rij- 
endralala  Mitra's  Shastri.     But  while  on  the  one  hand  this  leaves  the  last 
letter  unexplained,  to  admit   an  additional   one  would  destroy  the  metre. 
The  portion  in  prose   gives     minute   details  about  the   plots  of  ground 
given  away,  but  there  is  little  or  no  hope  of  the  sites  being  identified,  so 
great  has  been  the  mutation  of  names  owing  to  the  Muhammadan  conquest. 
I  have  in  vain  looked  J  at  the  survey  map  of  the  district.     Lavanotsavd- 
srama'samhdaa-hdti,  has  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  met  with  anywhere 
else.     JLavanotsava    I   take   to  mean   some   festival   connected   with  the 
harvest ;  samhdsa,  1  take  to  mean  '  residence  ;'  hdti,  is  compounded  here  as 
in   Fuslipahdti,   Udydnahdti,  and  the  like.     This  is  the   most  satisfactory 
account  that  I  can  give  of  the   compound.     Ldla  means  '  red,'  and  is  here 
used  as  a  term  descriptive  of  the  quality  of  the  ground.     Ndla  (I  supposed 
a  phonetic  corruption)  is  still  used  in  Eastern  Bengal  to  denote  arable  land 
in  general.     I  may  here  mention  that  in  the  plate  '^  and  ^  are  written 
exactly  alike. 

The  succeeding  slokas  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  something  like 
them  is  always  put  at  the  end  of  grants.  The  ninth  sloka,  for  instance, 
occurs  (with  the  variation  of  MW  for  ^y([)  in  the  Chalukya  grant,  at 
p.  270,  Journal,  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  New  Series,  Vol.  I ;  in  the  Gurjjara 

•  Colchrooke's  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Vol.  II,  p.  259. 

t  Colehrooke,  II,  p.  245. 

%  Hr.  Clay  instituted  enquiries  on  the  8pot>  but  with  the  same  result. 
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grants,  at  p.  276,  of  the  same  volume ;  in  the  TJijapni  grants,  at  pp.  302, 
311,  Colebrooke's  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Vol.  II ;  in  the  Nagamangala 
copperplate,  at  p.  159  of  the  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  II ;  in  the  Benares 
inscription,  at  p.  451  of  the  Asiatic  Kesearches,  Vol.  XV ;  and  in  the  Chat- 
tisgafh  grant,  p.  511  of  the  same  volume.  In  the  last  instance,  the 
reading  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  present  plate.  The  translation  which 
I  have  given,  differs  slightly  from  those  previously  given,  but  I  hope  mine 
18  the  nearest  approach  to  the  original. 

The  tenth  sloka  occurs  in  the  Benares  plate,  p.  451  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  Vol.  XV,  and  we  are  told  in  a  note  that  the  same  is  quoted 
anonymously  in  the  JUitdcshard, 

I  do  not  remember  whether  the  eleventh  sloka  occurs  in  any  other  grant, 
but  the  same  ideas  variously  expressed  are  to  be  found  in  many.  The  first 
part  of  this  sloka  as  engraved  reads  ^^f^[^^CWTW<9)  and  I  was  at  first  inclined 
to  supply  an  ikdra  and  read  it  ^^tf^f^^^S^n^, ».  e.,  "  unstable  as  a  swarm  of 
bees  in  motion"  ;  but  considering  the  frequency  of  the  comparison  of  human 
life  to  a  drop  of  water  on  a  lotus  leaf,  I  thought  it  better  to  take  the 
second  ^  to  be  a  mistake  of  the  engraver  for  ^.  I  think,  we  are  to  ascribe 
to  want  of  space  the  fact  of  the  details  of  the  date  and  the  engraver^s  name 
being  omitted. 

Babu  Oomachum  Roy*  conjectures  on  the  supposed  ground  of  the  title 
of  Deva  ascribed  to  the  kings  in  this  plate  that  the  grant  migl^t  have  been 
made  by  a  king  of  Tipara.  This  conjecture  is  in  itself  as  slender  as  that 
based  on  the  similarity  of  the  character  employed  to  that  in  the  Tipara 
inscription  translated  by  Colebrooke.  Moreover  only  one  of  the  kings, 
Madhusudana,  has  that  title  in  the  inscription.  Mr.  J.  Long^s  analysis  of 
the  Bajamala,  or  Bengali  History  of  the  Tipara  lloyal  family  throws  no 
light  on  the  present  subject,  and  we  must  postpone  observations  on  this  point 
till  we  succeed  in  securing  a  copy  of  the  original  MS. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  note  without  acknowledging  the  great  help  I 
received  from  Pandit  Iswara  Chandra  Vidyasagara  in  decyphering  the  con- 
tents of  the  plate. 

•  Ho  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Clay — "I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  gather  the  substance 
of  the  inscription.  It  is  to  this  effect  that  in  ancient  times  there  was  in  Ghittagong  a 
Hindoo  king  abont  the  year  1166  Sakabda^  named  Punishatham  Deb.  His  sou  was 
Madhoosboodan  Deb)  his  son  Basndeb  Deb,  and  his  son  Damudar  Deb.  This  last  named 
Damndar  seems  to  have  made  a  g^ft  of  5  drons  of  land  within  certain  boundaries  to  a 
brahman,  this  copperplate  containing  the  deed  of  gift. 

**  We  are  told  that  Ghittagong  was  imder  the  sway  of  the  Tipperah  kings  and  they 
bore  the  title  of  Deb  and  even  now  tliey  bear  that  very  title. 

'*  From  this  it  may  be  fairly  concludod  that  this  deed  of  gift  was  executed  by  a  king 
of  the  llpperah  royal  family." 
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Transcript  of  the  Ohittagong  copperplate. 
1$^^^  V^T^^.  X\\%{\ 


^^^mi  f% JT«rftj^:  ^ftRTTTT  ftmi^:  I 


^^ft^STT^fti:  5lfii^qf?rfirO  t^^T^rfv^TTfl^  I 

«4^i4<i(5**jw  «Pifir  Jj^^^j  itwr^nr#wr  n  ^  ii 
'9^Twrc«ift(^5fti<1'?fi!i*<iif*iftidif^-^^- 

#  4^   • 

n^  ^ti^^'f  si^  *?ri^^TfiT(N)qftrer^f  ii  «  h 
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«  •  #  ^ 


v^  ^^  'y^  ^ftr^rei  ^TO  'H^  ^i^  II  <  11 
*i^r*«4<if^«t*ji'^w$ff  A^iri<  1 

J^W  ff^TT  f^  ^^  yilRT«f 


TramlatUm. 

May  the  year  of  Saka  1165  be  prosperous.  *'  Goddess !  know  it  to  be  morning,  the 
gentle  breeze  blows  from  Kadamba  trees,  and  the  moon  (is)  pale-beamed."  Glad  with  this 
simulated  speech  and  repeatedly  kissing  the  agitated  disc  of  the  face  of  Ldkshmi,  [who 
is  steady  in  him],  after  forcibly  embracing  her  then  abandoned  limbs,  may  Damodara 
delight  you ! 

Cmel  in  robbing  the  lotns  of  her  beanteous  prosperity ;  the  object  of  the  Kairavtuf 
love ;  the  jewel  in  the  diadem  of  the  conqueror  of  Tripura ;  the  husband  of  the  night ; 
the  festive  abode  of  Kandarpa ;  and  the  friend  of  the  oceans ;  victory  to  the  bcautiftd 
Mrigdnka^  the  sole  gladdener  of  the  universe.  ^ 

The  son  of  Sri  Funuhottama^  the  friend  of  the  three  worlds  whitened  by  the  fame, 
beauteous  as  the  moon,  of  his  race,  was  the  king  named  Sri  Madhusudana  Deva,  by 
whom  too  was  procreated  Vdtudevay  with  his  feet  worn  by  the  foreheads  of  kings  bending 
in  homage. 

His  son,  with  the  garlands  of  the  rays  of  his  moon-like  nails  variegated  by  the 
lefiectaons  from  the  gems  on  the  diadems  of  bending  kings,  was  Ddmodara,  lover  and 
lord  of  the  wisely  ruled  earth  and  Chacravartti  over  all  kings. 

Whose  bright  fame  making  this  earth  devoid  of  blackness,  never  put  a  stop  to  the 
rain  of  the  coUyrium  particles  in  the  eyes  of  the  wives  of  his  enemies.  And  what,  too,  the 
blackness,  full  dark  blue,  which  was  then  on  the  face  of  hostile  kings  practises  for  aye, 
eminence  in  turbidity. 

Victory  to  the  framer  of  this  Sdsana,  the  sole  head  of  all  ministers  of  this  (king  who 
was)  from  birth  victorious  over  battle's  calamity;  who  (minister)  was  possessed  of 
excellent  qualities ;  mighty  with  his  left  arm ;  the  site  of  Lakshmi's  repose ;  with  his  feet 
adored  by  the  crests  of  hostile  kings,  a  Kalpataru  bathing  the  earth  with  ceaseless 
donative  libations. 

That  king  (DdmodaraJ  gave  five  drontu  of  land  to  the  virtuous  Yajurvedi  Br&h- 
mana  Sri  Prithidkara  Sarmd,  who  asked  for  them  in  DatHbAra-ddma,  detailed  in  this 
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edict  by  orders  from  the  month  of  8HmaddaH<i-^na1ut'malMMairai  whose  feet  are 
worshipped  with  the  SirUha  flowers  on  the  heads  of  all  ministers. 

Threo  dronas  of  land  in  Kamanpanudiyaka  and  a  couple  of  drontu  in  tlie  Tillage 
named  Ketangapala,  according  to  extreme  boundaries  detailed  herein. 

Where  Ddmbdra-ddma  in  the  village  Kdmanopcmndiyd  bounded  east  by  the  royal 
road,  on  the  south  by  LavanotsavdsrdsramasambdsdbdO,  on  the  west  by  Lahrdpdlifa  land, 
on  the  north  by  Mritaccharha,  thus  bounded  on  four  sides,  Lal^  land  with  VdsiUf  three 
dronas.  So  in  the  village  Ketangapdld,  on  the  cast  Lambasdsana  land,  on  the  south 
Ldbrdpdlyo  land,  on  the  west  a  cattle-track,  on  the  north  Mritaccharha,  thus  bounded 
on  four  sides  one  drona  of  savdla  land.  So,  bounded  south,  west  and  north  village 
Bdghpo'khira,  one  drona  of  spvdld  land.  Two  plots,  2.  Thus  in  the  two  villages,  five 
dronas  of  savala  land.     About  this  there  are  slokas  declaring  a  religious  duty. 

By  many  kings,  Sagara  and  others,  land  has  been  given.  As  long  as  the  land  lasts, 
each  receives  the  firuit.  He  who  accepts  land,  as  well  as  he  who  gives  it  away,  both 
these,  performers  of  virtuous  deeds,  certainly  go  to  heaven. 

Life,  youth,  and  riches  are  unstable  as  the  water  (drop)  on  the  (lotus)  leaf  moved 
(by  the  wind).  Therefore  reflecting  on  this,  and  knowing  what  has  been  done,  make,  oh 
make,  your  hearts  participate  in  virtuous  deeds  for  the  attainment  of  final  happiness. 
The  fame  of  others,  when  cherished,  becomes  like  (our)  own. 


The  Etymology  of  Local  Names  in  Northern  India,   as  exemplified  in  the 
District  of  Mathwrd.—By  F.  S.  Growse,  M.  A.,  B.  C.  S, 

The  following  article  is  an  attempt  to  investigate  the  principles  upon 
which  the  local,  nomenclature  of  Upper  India  has  been  and  still  is  being 
unconsciously  constructed.  The  inquiry  is  one  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  student  of  language ;  but  it  has  never  yet  been  approached  in  a 
scientific  spirit,  and  the  views  '^hich  are  here  advanced  respecting  this  terra 
incognita  in  the  philologist's  map  must  be  regarded  as  a  first  exploration, 
which  is  unavoidably  tentative  and  imperfect.  Many  points  of  detail  will 
possibly  demand  future  rectification ;  but  the  general  outline  of  the  subject, 
the  fixed  limits  within  which  it  is  contained  and  some  of  its  more  charac- 
teristic features  of  interior  development  have,  it  is  hoped,  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained  and  delineated  with  a  fair  amount  of  precision. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  prelude  that  a  subject  of  such  obvious 
interest  has  hitherto  been  totally  neglected.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  given 
rise  to  a  vast  number  of  speculations,  but  all  of  the  most  haphazard  descrip- 
tion. And  this  from  two  causes  ;  the  first  being  a  perverse  misconception 
as  to  the  vernacular  language  of  the  country ;  and  the  second,  the  absence 
of  any  list  of  names  sufficiently  complete  to  supply  a  basis  for  a  really  tho- 
rough induction.  The  former  error  it  is  the  special  object  of  this  paper  to 
dispel ;  the  difficulty  involved  in  want  of  materials  having  already  been, 
partially  at  least,  removed  by  the  village  catalogues,  published   in   Part  II 
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of  '  Mathard,   a  District  Memoir/  from  which   all  the  illustrations  of  my 
present  argument  will  be  drawn. 

It  seems  a  very  obvious  truism  and  one  that  requires  no  elaborate 
defence  to  maintain  that  the  names  of  a  country  and  of  the  places  in  it 
zhojAdi  primd  facie  and  in  default  of  any  direct  evidence  to  the  contrary  be 
referred  to  the  language  of  the  people  who  inhabit  them  rather  than  to  any 
foreign  source.  This,  however,  is  the  very  point  which  most  writers  on  the 
subject  have  failed  to  see.  In  order  to  explain  why  the  founder  of  an  In- 
dian village  gave  his  infant  settlement  the  name  by  which  it  is  still  known 
among  his  descendants,  our  laborious  philologists  have  ransacked  vocabula- 
ries of  all  the  obscurest  dialects  of  Europe,  but  have  left  their  Sanskrit  and 
Hindi  dictionaries  absolutely  unopened. 

A  more  curious  illustration  of  a  deliberate  resolve  to  ignore  obvious 
facts  for  the   sake   of  introducing  a  startling  theory  based  on  some  obscure 
and  utterly  problematical  analogy   could  scarcely  be  found  than  is  afibrded 
by  Dr.   Hunter  in  his  dissertation  on  non-Aryan  languages.     In  this  he 
refers  the  familiar  local  termination  gdi(^vo    (which   argumenti  gratid   ho 
spells  gang  or  gaong^  though  never  so   written   in   any   Indian   vernacular) 
to  the   Chinese   kiang,  the   Tibetan   thiong,  the   Lepcha  kyong,  <&c.,  &c., 
and  refuses  to  acknowledge  any  connexion  between   it   and  the  Sanskrit 
grama.     Yet  as  certainly  as  Anglo-Saxon  was   once   the  language   of  £ng* 
land,  so  was  Sanskrit  of  Upper  India ;  and  it  seems  as  reasonable  to  deny 
the  relationship  between  grdma  and  gdnw   as   between  the   English  affix 
^f^  or  borough  and  the  Saxon  burgh.     The  formation  is  strictly  in  accord 
with  the   rules   laid   down  by   the   Prakrit   grammarians,  centuries   before 
the  word  gdnw  had  actually   come  in   existence.     Thus   by    Vararuchi's 
Sutra — Sarvatra   la-va-rdm   III,  3 — the  letter  r  when   compounded  with 
another  consonant,  whether  it  stands  first  or  last,  is   always  to   be  elided  ; 
as  we  see  in  the  Hindi   bat  for  the   Sanskrit  vdrtd^  in  ko8  for  hrosa^  a 
measiu^  of  distance,  and  in  ^em  for  preman,  love.     So  grdma  passes  into 
g6ma^  and  whether  this  latter  form  or  gdnw  is  used  depends  simply  upon 
the  will  of  the  speaker  ;  one  man  calls  the  place  where   he  lives  Naug^ma, 
another  calls  it  Nauga^w,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  optional  to  say  Edinbro' 
or  Edinborough.     For  in  Hindi  as  in  Sanskrit  a  nasal  can   always  be  insert- 
ed at  pleasure,  according  to  the  memorial  line — SavindukdvinduJcayoh  sydd 
ahhede  na  kalpanam :  and  the  distinction  between  m  and  t;  or  to  has  always 
been  very  slightly  marked  :  for  example,  dhimar  is  the  recognized  literary 
Hindi  form  of  the  Sanskrit  dhivar,  and  at  the  present  day  villagers  generally 
write  Bhamdni  for  Bhawdni,  though  the  latter  form  only  is   admitted  in 
printed  books.     If  speculation  is  allowed  to  run   riot  with  regard  to  the 
paternity  of  such  a  word  as  gdnw,  every   step  in  the   descent  of  which   is 
capable  of  the  clearest  proof,  then  philology  is  still  a  science  of  the  futui'e, 
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and  the  whole  history  of  language  must   be  rewritten  from  the  very  com- 
mencement. 

Perhaps  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  northern  India  is  the  one  which  for 
an  investigation  of  this  kind  is  the  most  self-contained,  and  the  least  in  need 
of  alien  analogies.  Its  literary  records  date  from  a  very  remote  period ;  are 
in  fact  far  more  ancient  than  any  architectural  remains  or  even  than  any 
well  authenticated  site,  or  definitely  established  era,  and  they  form  a  con- 
tinuous and  unbroken  chain  down  to  this  very  day.  From  the  Sanskrit  of 
the  Vedas  to  the  more  polished  language  of  the  Epic  poems,  and  through  the 
Prakrit  of  the  dramatists,  the  old  Hindi  of  Chand  and  the  Braj  Bhasha  of 
Tulsi  Das,  down  to  the  current  speech  of  the  rural  population  of  Mathora 
at  the  present  time,  the  transitions  are  never  violent,  and  at  most  points  are 
all  but  imperceptible.  The  language,  as  we  clearly  see  from  the  specimens 
which  we  have  of  it  in  all  its  successive  phases,  is  unifoim  and  governed 
throughout  by  the  same  phonetic  laws.  And  thus,  neither  from  the  intrinsic 
evidence  of  indigenous  literature,  nor  from  the  facts  recorded  by  history,  is 
it  permissible  to  infer  the  simultaneous  existence  in  the  country  of  an  alien- 
speaking  race  at  any  period  to  which  it  is  reasonable  to  refer  the  foundation 
of  places  that  still  bear  a  distinctive  name,  prior  to  the  Muhammadan  inva- 
sion. The  existence  of  such  a  race  is  simply  assumed  by  those  who  find  it 
convenient  to  represent  as  non- Aryan  any  formation  which  their  acquaint- 
ance with  unwritten  Aryan  speech  in  its  growth  and  decay  is  too  superficial 
to  enable  them  at  once  to  identify. 

As  local  etymology  is  a  subject  which  can  only  be  investigated  on  the 
spot  and  therefore  lies  beyond  the  range  of  European  scholars,  its  study  is 
necessarily  affected  by  the  prejudices  peculiar  to  Anglo-Indian  officials,  who 
are  so  accustomed  to  communicate  with  their  subordinates  only  through  the 
medium  of  Urdu  that  most  of  them  regard  that  lingua  franca  as  being  really 
what  it  is  called  in  official  parlance,  the  vernacular  of  the  country.  This 
familiarity  with  the  speech  of  the  small  Muhammadan  section  of  the  com- 
munity, rather  than  with  that  of  the  Hindu  masses,  causes  attention  to  be 
mainly  directed  to  the  study  of  Persian  and  Arabic,  which  are  considered 
proper  to  the  country,  while  Sanskrit  is  thought  to  be  utterly  dead,  of  no 
interest  save  to  professional  scholars  and  of  no  more  practical  import  in 
determining  the  value  of  current  phrases  than  Greek  or  Hebrew. 

The  prejudice  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  frequently  leads  writers,  even  in 
the  best  informed  London  periodicals,  to  speak  of  India  as  if  it  were  a  purely 
Muhammadan  country,  and  to  urge  upon  the  Government,  as  highly  con- 
ciliatory, measures  which  if  taken  would  most  effectually  alienate  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  vast  majority. 

Neither  Urdu,  Persian,  nor  Arabic,  is  of  much  service  in  tracing  the 
derivation  of  local  names,  and  it   is  hastily  concluded  that  words  which 
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are  unintelligible  when  referred  to  those  recognized  sources  must  there- 
fore be  non> Indian,  and  may  with  as  much  probability  be  traced  up  to  one 
foreign  language  as  another.  Any  distortion  of  a  village  name  which 
Biakes  it  bear  some  resemblance  to  a  Persian  or  Arabic  root,  is  ordinarily 
accepted  as  a  plausible  explanation  ;  while  its  deduction  from  the  Sanskrit 
bv  the  application  of  well-'established  but  less  popularly  known  phonetic 
and  grammatical  laws  is  stigmatized  as  pedantic  and  honestly  considered  to 
be  more  far-fetched  than  a  derivation  from  the  Basque  or  the  Lithauanian. 

This  may  seem  an  exaggerated  statement ;  but  I  speak  from  personal 
experience  and  wiUi  special  reference  to  some  criticisms  communicated  to  me 
by  a  distinguished  Civilian  of  the  Panjab,  who  thought  the  identification  of 
Maholi  with  Madhupuri  far  more  improbable  than  its  connection  with  the 
Basque  and  Toda  word  wri,  which  is  said  to  mean  *  a  village.* 

Such  philological  vagaries  have  their  birth  in  the  unfortunate  preference 
for  Urdu,  which  the  English  Government  has  inherited  from  the  former 
conquerors  of  the  country,  though  without  an}'  of  their  good  reasons  for  the 
preference.  They  are  further  fostered  by  a  wide-spread  idea  as  to  the  char, 
acter  of  the  people  and  the  country,  which  in  itself  is  perfectly  correct  and 
wrong  only  in  the  particular  application.  The  Hindus  are  an  eminently 
conservative  race,  and  their  civilization  dates  from  an  extremely  remote 
period.  It  is,  therefore,  inferred  that  most  of  their  existing  towns  and  vil- 
lages are  of  very  ancient  foundation,  and  if  so  may  bear  names  to  which  no 
parallel  can  be  expected  in  the  modem  vernacular.  This  hypothesis  is  dis- 
proved by  what  has  been  said  above  as  to  the  continuity  of  Indian  speech  : 
it  is  further  at  variance  with  all  local  traditions.  The  present  centres  of 
population,  as  any  one  can  ascertain  for  himself,  if  he  will  only  visit  the 
spots  instead  of  speculating  about  them  in  his  study,  are  almost  all  subse- 
quent in  origin  to  the  Muhammadan  invasion.  Wtien  they  were  founded, 
the  language  of  the  new  settlers,  whatever  it  may  have  been  in  pre-historic 
times,  was  certainly  not  Turanian,  but  Aryan  as  it  is  now  ;  and  though  any 
place,  which  had  previously  been  inhabited,  must  already  have  borne  some 
name,  the  cases  in  which  that  old  name  was  retained,  would  be  very  rare. 
Thus,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  the  present  discussion  supplies  no 
etlmical  argument  with  regard  to  the  original  population  of  the  country. 
The  names,  once  regarded  as  barbarous,  but  now  recognized  as  Aryan,  must 
be  abandoned  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  non- Aryan  race  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  since  they  are  essentially  modem,  they  cannot  be  taken  as  sup« 
porting  the  counter-theory.  The  names  of  the  rivers,  however,  which  also 
are  mostly  Aryan,  may  fairly  be  quoted  as  bearing  on  the  point ;  for  of  all 
local  names  these  are  the  least  liable  to  change,  as  we  see  in  America  and 
our  Colonies,  where  it  is  as  exceptional  to  find  a  river  with  an  English  name 
as  it  is  to  find  a  town  with  an  Indian  one. 
B  8 
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Moreover,  Hindu  conservatism,  though  it  doubtless  exists,  is  developed 
in  a  very  different  way  from  the  principle  known  by  the  same  name  in 
Europe.  Least  of  all  is  it  shewn  in  any  regard  for  ancient  buildings,  whe- 
ther temples  or  homesteads.  Though  Christianity  is  a  modem  faith  as 
compared  with  Hinduism,  and  though  the  history  of  English  civilization 
begins  only  from  a  time  when  the  brightest  period  of  Indian  history  had 
already  closed,  the  material  evidences  of  either  fact  are  found  in  inverse 
order  in  the  two  countries.  There  is  not  a  single  English  county  which 
does  not  contain  a  longer  and  more  venerable  series  of  secular  and  ecclesias- 
tical edifices  than  can  be  supplied  by  an  Indian  district,  or  it  might  even  be 
said  by  an  entire  Presidency.  Thus  the  temple  of  Gobind  Deva  at  Brinda- 
ban,  which  is  popularly  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  *  the  old  temple' 
par  excellence,  dates  only  from  the  reign  of  Akbar,  the  contemporary  of 
Elizabeth,  and  is  therefore  far  more  modern  than  any  single  village  church 
in  the  whole  of  England,  barnng  those  that  have  been  built  since  the  revi* 
val  by  the  present  generation.  The  same  also  with  MSS.  The  Hindus 
had  a  voluminous  literature  while  the  English  were  still  unable  to  write ; 
but  at  the  present  day  in  India  a  MS.  200  years  old  is  more  of  a  rarity 
than  one  five  times  that  age  in  England.  This  complete  disappearance 
from  the  surface  of  all  material  records  of  antiquity  is  no  doubt  attributable 
in  great  measure  to  the  operation  of  the  two  most  destructive  forces  in  the 
known  world,  viz.  white  ants  and  invaders,  but  the  Hindus  themselves 
are  not  altogether  free  from  blame  in  the  matter.  As  if  from  a  remi- 
niscence of  their  nomadic  origin,  with  all  their  modern  superstitious  disUke, 
to  a  move  far  from  home  is  combined  an  inveterate  tendency  to  slip  away 
gradually  from  the  old  landmarks.  The  movement  is  not  necessitated  by 
growth  of  population,  which  as  in  London  for  instance  can  no  longer  be 
contained  within  the  original  city  bounds,  but  is  a  result  of  the  Oriental 
idiosyncrasy  that  makes  every  man  desire  not,  in  accordance  with  European 
ideas,  to  found  a  family  or  restore  an  old  ancestral  residence,  but  rather  to 
leave  some  building  exclusively  commemorative  of  himself,  and  to  touch 
nothing  that  his  predecessors  have  commenced  lest  they  should  have  all  the 
credit  of  it  with  posterity.  The  history  of  England,  which  runs  all  in  one 
cycle  from  the  time  of  its  first  civilization,  affords  no  ground  for  comparison ; 
but  in  medisBval  Italy  the  course  of  events  was  somewhat  parallel,  and,  as  in 
India,  a  second  empire  was  built  up  on  the  ruins  of  a  former  one  of  equal 
or  greater  grandeur  and  extent.  In  it  we  find  the  modern  cities  retaining 
under  some  slight  dialectical  disguises  the  very  same  names  as  of  old  and 
occupying  the  same  ground :  in  India  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  scarcely  an 
historic  site,  which  is  not  now  a  desolation.  Again,  to  pass  from  political 
to  merely  local  distm*bances ;  when  London  was  rebuilt  after  the  Great  Fire, 
its  streets  in  spite  of  all  Wren's  remonstrances  were  laid  out  exactly  as  be* 
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fore,  narrow  and  irregular  as  they  had  grown  up  piece  by  piece  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  and  with  even  the  churches  on  their  old  sites,  though 
the  latter  had  become  useless  in  cousequcnce  of  the  change  in  the  national 
religion,  which  required  one  or  two  large  arenas  for  the  display  of  pulpit 
eloquence  rather  than  many  secluded  oratories  for  private  devotion.  When 
a  similar  calamity  befell  an  Indian  city,  as  it  often  did,  the  position  of  the  old 
shrines  was  generally  marked  by  rude  commemorative  stones,  but  the  people 
made  no  difficulty  about  abandoning  the  exact  sites  of  their  old  homes,  if 
equally  eligible  spots  offered  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  same  diversity  of  conservative  idelis  runs  through  the  whole  char- 
acter :  the  Hindu  quotes  the  practice  of  his  father  and  grandfather  and 
persuades  himself  that  he  is  as  they  were,  and  that  they  were  as  their  fore- 
fathers, unconscious  of  any  change  and  ignoring  the  evidence  of  it  that  is 
afforded  by  ancient  monuments,  both  literary  and  architectural.  The  former 
he  prizes  only  for  their  connexion  with  the  sect  to  which  he  himself  belongs ; 
whatever  is  illustrative  of  an  alien  faith  he  consigns  to  destruction  without 
any  regard  for  its  history  or  artistic  significance ;  and  in  an  ancient  build- 
iug,  if  it  has  fallen  into  disuse,  he  sees  no  beauty  and  can  take  no  interest ; 
though  this  can  scarcely  be  from  the  feeling  that  he  can  easily  replace  it 
with  a  better,  a  conviction  which  led  our  mediaeval  architects  to  destroy 
without  compunction  any  part  of  an  earlier  Cathedral,  however  beautiful  in 
itself,  which  had  become  decayed  or  too  small  for  later  requirements.  In  all 
these  matters,  England  is  far  more  critically  conservative  ;  believing  in  noth- 
ing, we  tolerate  every  thing ;  and  profoundly  distrusting  our  own  creative 
Acuities,  preserve  as  models  whatever  we  can  rescue  from  the  past,  either  in 
art  or  literature. 

These  reflections  may  seem  to  wander  rather  far  from  the  mark ;  but 
they  explain  the  curious  equipoise  that  prevails  in  the  Indian  mind  between 
a  profound  contempt  for  antiquity  and  an  equally  profound  veneration  for 
it.  The  very  slight  regard  in  which  ancient  sites  are  held  is  illustrated  by 
the  use  of  the  terms  '  Little'  and  '  Great*  as  local  prefixes.  In  consequence  of 
the  tendency  to  shift  the  centre  of  population,  these  seldom  afford  informa- 
tion as  to  the  comparative  area  and  importance  of  the  two  villages  so  dis- 
tinguished :  most  frequently  the  one  styled  *  Little'  will  be  the  larger  of  the 
two.  In  some  cases  the  prefix  '  Qreat'  implies  only  that  when  the  common 
property  was  divided  among  the  sons  of  the  founder,  the  share  so  designated 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  eldest ;  but  ordinarily  it  denotes  the  original  village 
Bite,  which  has  been  wholly  or  at  least  partially  abandoned,  or  so  diminished 
by  successive  partitions  that  it  has  eventually  become  the  smallest  and  least 
important  of  the  group. 

The  foregoing  considerations  will,  I  trust,  be  accepted  as   sufficiently 
demonstrating  the  reasonableness   of  my  general  position  that  local  names 
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in  Upper  India  are,  as  a  role,  of  no  yerj  remote  antiquity  and  are  primA 
facie  referable  to  Sanskrit  and  Hindi  rather  than  to  any  other  language. 
Their  formation  has  certainly  been  regulated  by  the  same  principles  that  we 
see  underlying  the  local  nomenclature  of  other  civilized  countries,  and  we 
may  therefore  expect  to  find  them  falling  into  three  main  groups,  a»  fol- 
lows ;^ 

I.  Names  compounded  with  an  affix  denoting  place. 

II.  Names  compounded  with  an  affix  denoting  possession. 

III.  A  more  indefinite  class,  including  all  names  without  any  affix  at 
all ;  such  words  being  for  the  most  part  either  the  name  of  the  founder,  or 
an  epithet  descriptive  of  some  striking  local  feature. 

Kunning  the  eye  over  the  list  of  villages  in  the  Mathura  district,  we 
can  at  a  glance  detect  abundant  illustrations  of  each  of  these  three  classes. 
Thus  under  Class  I  come  such  names  as  Nanak-pur,  Pati-pura,  Bich-puri, 
where  the  founder's  name  is  combined  with  the  local  affix  ^tfr,^ra,  otpuri, 
signifying  '  a  town.'  So  also,  Nau-g&ma,  TJncha-ganw,  Badan-gafh,  Chap 
mar-gafhi,  Kup-nagar,  Pal-kher&,  Brindarban,  Ahalya-ganj,  ]Etadha-kund, 
Mangal-khoh,  Mall-sar4i,  and  Nainu-patti.  In  all  these  instances  both  the 
local  affiix  is  easy  to  be  recognized  as  also  the  word  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Of  Class  II  the  illustrations  are  not  quite  so  obvious  and  will  mostly 
require  special  elucidation ;  but  some  are  self-evident,  as  for  example  Bhu« 
re-ka,  where  the  affix  is  the  ordinary  sign  of  the  genitive  case ;  lUne-ri^ 
wliere  it  is  the  Marwari  form  of  the  same  \  and  Plpal-wara,  where  it  repre- 
sents the  familiar  wdld. 

Under  Class  III  come  first  such  names  as  Suraj,  Misri,  and  Gaju,  which 
are  known  to  have  been  borne  by  the  founders  ;  and  under  the  second  sub- 
division, Gobardhan,  '  productive  in  cattle* ;  Sanket,  '  a  place  of  assigna- 
tion' ;  Khor, '  an  opening  between  the  hills' ;  Basai,  *  a  colony' ;  and  Pura, 
*  a  town,'  indicative  of  a  period  when  towns  were  scarce,  with  many  others 
of  similar  character. 

Looking  first  for  names  that  may  be  included  under  Class  L,  we  find 
that  by  far  the  most  numerous  variety  are  those  compounded  with  the  alBx 
pur.  This  might  be  expected,  for  precisely  the  same  reason  that  *  ton'  is 
the  most  common  local  ending  in  England.  But  we  certainly  should  not 
expect  to  find  so  large  a  proportion  unmistakably  modern^  with  the  former 
part  of  the  compound  commemorating  either  a  Muhammadan  or  a  Hinda 
with  a  Persian  name,  or  one  who  can  be  proved  in  some  other  way  to  have 
lived  only  a  few  generations  ago,  and  with  scarcely  a  single  instance  of  a 
name  that  can  with  any  probability  be  referred  to  a  really  ancient  date. 
As  this  fact  is  one  of  considerable  importance  to  my  argument,  I  most 
proceed  to  establish  it  beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil  by  passing  in  review 
the  entire  series  of  names  in  which  the  ending  occurs  in  eaeh  of  the  six 
parganas  of  the  district. 
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The  Kosi  pfti^ana  comprises  61  villages,  of  which  9  end  in  pur;  vkf. 
'Aziz-pnr,  Hasan-pur,  Jalal*pur,  Lal-pur,  Nahi-pur,  Pakhar-pur,  Ram-pur, 
Shalh^ar,  and  Shihzad-por.  Six  of  these  are  unmistakahlj  po8t-Muhamma« 
dan,  one  ia  apparently  so,  and  two  are  of  quite  uncertain  date. 

In  the  Chhata  pargana  there  are  111  villages,  and  16  of  them  have  the 
pur  ending ;  piz.  Adam-pur,  Akbar-pur,  Bazid-pur,  Deva-pura,  so  called 
from  a  *  temple'  of  Gopal,  built  by  Muhkam  Sinh,  the*  ancestor  of  the  present 
proprietors,  whose  Arabic  name  proves  that  he  lived  not  many  generations 
ago ;  Ghazi-pur,  GuUll-pur,  Jait-pur,  Jamal-pur,  Khan-pur,  Lai^pur  ;  Man- 
pur,  on  the  Barsana  range,  so  called  from  the  Man  Mandir,  the  first  ereo* 
tion  of  which  cannot  date  from  further  back  than  the  transfer  of  Eadha^s 
chief  shrine  from  Rival  to  Barsina,  which  took  place  in  the  15th  or  16th 
century  A.  D. ;  Pir-pur,  Sayyid-pur,  Tatar-pur,  Haji-pur,  and  KamaUpur* 
Of  these  16  names,  12  are  unquestionably  modem,  and  of  the  remaining 
4,  nothing  can  be  said  with  certainty  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

Of  the  163  villSiges  in  the  Mathura  pai^ana,  as  many  as  32  have  the  pur 
ending  ;  visf. ,  Alha-pur,  said  by  local  traditioiTto  have  been  founded  and  so 
named  only  200  years  ago  (the  founder's  descendants  are  still  on  the  spot 
and  moat  imlikely  to  detract  from  the  antiquity  of  their  family)  A*zam-pur 
and  Bakir-pur,  both  founded  by  A'zam  Khan  Mir  Muhammad  Bal^ir,  who 
was  Governor  of  Mathura  from  1642  to  1645  ;  Bhavan-pura  ;  Bija-pur, 
founded  200  years  ago  by  Bijay  Sinh  Thakur,  on  land  taken  from  the 
adjoining  village  of  Nahrauli ;  Daulat-pur ;  Daum-pura,  one  of  11  villages 
founded  by  the  sons  of  a  Jat  named  Nainu  at  no  very  remote  period,  since 
the  share  which  fell  to  the  eldest  of  the  sons  is  distinguished  by  the  Persian 
epithet  kaldn ;  Giridhar-pur,  probably  the  most  ancient  of  the  series,  but 
still  dating  from  times  of  modem  history,  having  been  founded  by  Giridhar, 
a  Kaohhwaha  Thakur  of  Satoha,  whose  ancestors  had  migrated  there  from 
Amber ;  Gobind-pur  ;  Gopal-pur  ;  Hakim-pur  ;  Jamal-pur  ;  Jafi-pura,  found** 
ed  by  Gosain  Bitthal^nath,  the  son  of  Yallabhachdrya  of  Gokul,  commonly 
called  Jati  Ji,  about  the  year  1550  A.  D. ;  Jay  Sinh-pura,  founded  by  Sawae 
Jay  Sinh  of  Amber  about  the  year  1720  A.  D. ;  Kesopur,  so  called  from  the 
iunous  temple  of  Kesava  Dev%,  a  fact  which  would  sufficiently  account  for 
the  name  remaining  unchanged,  even  though  of  ancient  date  ;  Ldlpur,  found- 
ed by  a  Thakur  named  Lalu,  a  member  of  the  Gaurua  clan,  which  is  con- 
fessedly of  late  origin  ;  Ldr-pur,  founded  only  a  few  generations  ago  by  a 
Tarkar  Thakur,  Laram  ;  Madan-pura,  founded  by  an  ahir  from  the  old  vil- 
lage of  Kamaul ;  Madho-pur,  dating  from  SOO  years  ago,  when  it  was  form- 
ad  out  of  lands  taken  from  the  adjoining  villages  and  given  to  a  Hindu 
retainer  by  Salim  Sh&h  ;  Mirza-pur ;  Muhammad-pur ;  Mukund-pur,  so 
called  after  a  Mahratta  founder ;  Murshid-pur  founded  by  Murshid  J^uli 
Khan,  who  was  Governor  of  Mathura  in  1636  A*  D.  ;  Nabi-pur  founded  by 
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'Abd-un-Nabi,  Governor  from  1660  to  1668 ;  Panna-piir  founded  in  1725 
A.  D. ;  Raj-pur,  near  Brinda-ban,  so  named  with  reference  to  the  Baj-Gha^, 
by  a  Sanadh  Brahman  from  Kamar  in  the  16th  century  ;  Ram-pur,  named 
after  the  Ram-tal,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  there ;  Rasul-pur ;  Salim-pur,  dat- 
ing from  the  reign  of  Sallm  Shah  ;  'Askar-pur,  a  modern  alternative  name 
for  Satoha ;  Shah-pur,  and  Dhak-pura.  Of  these  32  names,  there  are  only 
five  as  to  which  any  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  all  the  remainder  are  clearly 
modern. 

In  the  Mat  pargana  are  141  villages,  and  41  end  in  pur;  viz.,  Abhay- 
pura,  settled  by  a  Jat«  Abhay  Sinh,  from  Kaulana ;  Ahmad-pur  ;  Akbar-par, 
Am4n-ullah-pur ;  Badan-pur ;  Baikunth-pur,  founded  according  to  local 
tradition  300  years  ago  ;  Baland-pur,  founded  in  the  17th  century  by  a  Jat 
named  Balavant ;  Bali-pur,  founded  by  Bali,  a  Ji%  from  Bljana  about  1750 
A.  D. ;  Begam-pur ;  Buldk-pur ;  Chand-pur,  of  modern  J&t  foimdation ;  Dan- 
lat-pur ;  Faridun-pur ;  Firoz-pur ;  Hamza-pur ;  Hasan-pur ;  'Inaysit-pur ; 
Ja'far-pur ;  Jahdngir-pur  ;  Jaf-pura,  a  modern  off-shoot  from  the  adjoining 
village  of  Shal ;  Khan-pur ;  Khwija-pur ;  Lal-pur,  founded  By  a  Jfit  from 
Parsauli ;  Makhdum-pur  ;  Mir-pur  ;  Mubdrak-pur ;  Mu'in-ud-dinpur ;  Nabi- 
pur ;  Nanak-pur,  a  modern  off-shoot  from  Musmina  \  Nausher-pur ;  Nur- 
pur  ;  Pabbi-pur  ;  Pati-pura,  a  modem  colony  from  the  Jat  village  of  Dune- 
tiya ;  Rae-pur,  recently  settled  from  Musmina ;  Sadik-pur ;  Sadr-pur ; 
Sakat-pur ;  Sikandar-pur ;  Suhag-pur  ;  Sul^an-pur,  and  Udhan-pur.  As  to 
the  foundation  of  6  out  of  these  41  villages  nothing  is  known ;  the  remain- 
ing 35  are  distinctly  ascertained  to  be  modern. 

Of  the  203  villages  in  the  Maharban  pargana,  43  have  the  ending  pur ; 
viz,  J  '  Abd-un-Nabi-pur ;  'Ali-pur  ;  AmSr-pur  ;  Islam-pur;  Bahadur-pur; 
Balaram-pur,  recently  founded  by  Sobha  Rae  Kayath ;  Ban&rasi-pur,  found- 
ed by  a  Brahman  Banarasi,  who  derived  his  own  name  from  the  modem 
appellation  of  the  sacred  city  called  of  old  Varanasi ;  Bhankar-pur ;  Bich- 
puri,  of  modem  J&t  foundation ;  Daulat-pur ;  Fath*pura ;  Ghiyds-pur ;  Gohar- 
pur  ;  Habib-pur ;  Hayat-pur ;  Hasan-pur ;  Ibrahim-pur ;  'I'sa-pur,  founded 
by  Mirza  'Isa  Tarkhdn,  Governor  of  Mathura  in  1629  A.  D. ;  Jadon-pur ; 
Jagadis-pur,  founded  by  a  Parasar,  Jagadeva,  whose  descendants  are  still  on 
the  spot  and  claim  no  great  antiquity  ;  Jamal-pur  ;  Jogi-pur  ;  Kalyan-pur ; 
^asim-pur;  Khan-pur;  Kishan-pur,  recently  settled  from  the  village  of 
Karab  ;  L41-pur  ;  Manohar-pur ;  Mohan-pur ;  Mubarak-pur ;  Muzaffar-pur ; 
Nabi-pur ;  Nasir-pur ;  Niir-pur ;  Rae-pur ;  Sayyid-pur ;  Shihab-pur ;  Shah- 
pur  ;  Shahzad-pur ;  Sher-pur ;  Tayyib-pur,  and  Zakai-iya-pur.  Of  these  43 
villages,  35  are  certainly  quite  modem ;  as  to  the  remaining  8  nothing  can 
be  affirmed  positively. 

The  6th  and  last  pargana,  Sa'dabad,  contains  129  villages,  of  which  31 
have  the  ending  pt^  /  viz.,  Abhay-pura,  of  modern  Jat  foundation ;  Bagh- 
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pur,  founded  800  years  ago  by  a  Jat  named  Bagh-rdj  ;  Bahadur-pur ; 
Bijal-pur;  Chamar-pura ;  Dhak-pura  ;  FathuUah-pur ;  Ghatam-pur,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Shahjah&n  ;  Hasan-pur ;  Idal-pur ;  Mah&bat-pur ;  Makan- 
pur ;  Miinik-par,  of  modem  Jat  foundation  ;  Mir-pur ;  Nardyan-pur,  named 
after  a  Gosain  of  modem  date,  Ndrayan  Das  ;  Nasir-pur  ;  Nasir-pur  ;  Nan- 
pura;  Rae-pura,  of  modeini  Thakur  foundation  ;  Bani-pura,  recently  settled 
from  Sahpau,  by  a  Brahman  named  Man  Mall ;  Rashld-pur ;  Sala-pur, 
founded  by  a  Brahman  named  Sabala  ;  Salim*pur ;  Samad-pur,  settled  not 
many  generations  ago  by  a  Jat  named  Savadhan ;  Sarmast-pur ;  Shahbaz- 
pur ;  Sher-pur ;  Sithara-pur,  a  modern  off-shoot  of  Garumra  ;  Sultin-pur  ; 
Taj-pura  and  Zari-pura.  Of  these  31  names,  5  are  doubtful,  the  other  26  are 
proved  to  be  modem. 

Adding  up  the  results  thus  obtained  we  find  that  there  are  in  the  whole 
district  172  villages  that  exhibit  the  termination  j!?tfr,  and  of  these  as  many 
as  141  are  either  obviously  of  modem  origin,  or  are  declared  to  be  so  by 
local  tradition.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  above  lists  there  has 
frequently  been  occasion  to  mention  the  name  of  the  parent  settlement  from 
which  a  more  recent  colony  has  been  derived ;  but  in  no  single  instance  does 
the  older  name  shew  the  pur  ending.  Yet  pura  or  puri  is  no  new  word, 
nor  is  its .  use  as  a  local  affix  new ;  on  the  contrary  we  have  the  clearest 
literary  proof  that  it  has  been  very  largely  so  employed  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  Aryan  occupation  of  India.  What  then  has  become  of 
all  the  older  names  in  which  it  once  appeared  ?  It  is  inconceivable  that 
both  name  and  place  should  in  every  instance  have  been  so  utterly  destroyed 
as  not  to  leave  a  trace  behind ;  and  we  are  thus  forced  to  accept  the  alter- 
native conclusion  that  the  affix  has  in  course  of  time  so  coalesced  with  the 
former  part  of  the  compound,  that  it  ceases  to  be  readily  distinguishable 
from  it.  Now  of  names  that  are  presumably  ancient,  it  will  be  found  that 
a  considerable  proportion  terminate  in  oli,  auU,  aurt,  aurOf  or  aula.  Thus, 
deducting  from  the  61  villages  in  the  Kosi  pargana,  the  nine  that  have  the 
modem  termination  puri,  we  have  52  left  and  among  that  number  7  are  of 
this  character ;  viz.,  Banchauli,  Chacholi,  Chandausi,  Mahroli,  Sanchauli, 
Bujauli,  and  Thmaula.  Again,  of  the  95  villages  that  remain  in  the  Chhat4 
pargana  after  deduction  of  the  16  ending  in  puri,  15  have  the  oli  affix  :  viz., 
Ahori,  Astoli,  Baroli,  Bharauli,  Chaksauli,  Dahroli,  Darauli,  Gangroli,  Lo- 
dhauli,  Mangroli,  Parsoli,  Pilhora,  Rankoli,  Rithora,  and  Taroli.  Without 
continuing  the  list  in  wearisome  detail  through  the  other  four  parganas  of 
the  district,  it  will  probably  be  admitted  that,  in  earlier  times,  oli  was  as 
common  a  local  affix  as  puri  in  modern  times,  and  must  represent  some  term 
of  equally  general  and  equally  familiar  signification.  To  proceed  with  the 
argument :  these  names,  though  as  a  rule  older  than  those  ending  in  puri^ 
are  still  many  of  them  of  no  great  antiquity  and  can  be  proved  to  belong  to 
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an  Arjan  period,  when  the  language  of  the  country  was  in  essentials  the 
same  as  it  is  now  and  the  people  inhabiting  it  bore  much  the  same  names  as 
they  do  still.  Thus  Sanchauli  is  derived  from  Sanchi  Devi  who  has  a  tem- 
ple there ;  Sujauli  from  a  founder  Sujan,  whose  descendants  are  still  the 
proprietors,  and  Parsoli  and  Taroli  from  founders  named  respectively  Parsa 
and  Tara.  It  may  be  presumed  with  absolute  certainty  that  these  people^ 
bearing  such  purely  Indian  names,  whether  they  lived  5, 10,  or  15  genera- 
tions ago,  knew  no  language  but  their  own  vernacular,  and  could  not  borrow 
from  any  foreign  tongue  the  titles  by  which  they  chose  to  designate  their 
new  settlements.  Thus  Dr.  Hunter,  and  those  who  have  followed  him 
in  his  speculations,  may  be  correctly  informed  when  they  state  that 
in  Tamil,  or  Telugu»  or  Toda,  or  even  in  Basque  there  is  a  word  «r»,  or 
vru,  or  ttr,  which  means  '  village* ;  but  yet  if  this  word  was  never  current 
in  the  ordinary  speech  of  Upper  India,  the  founders  of  the  villages  quoted 
above  cannot  possibly  have  known  of  it.  The  attempt  to  borrow  such  a 
name  as  Sujauli  or  Maholi  directly  from  the  Basque  is,  when  viewed  under 
the  light  of  local  knowledge,  really  more  absurd  than  to  derive  Oannington 
fi'om  Kanhay^  or  Dalhousie  from  Dala-hasiy  ^  with  plecwant  foliage*.  The 
misconception,  as  already  observed,  has  arisen  from  the  erroneous  idea  that 
all  village  names  are  of  remote  antiquity  and  may  therefore  be  illustrated 
by  philological  analogies  collected  from  all  parts  and  ages  of  the  world.  In 
truth,  uli  or  uri  is  simply  pwri  with  the  initial  consonant  elided.  Such  an 
elision,  removing  as  it  does  the  most  distinctive  element  in  the  word,  may 
appear  at  first  sight  highly  improbable :  it  is,  however,  in  strict  accord  with 
the  rules  of  Hindi  formation.  The  two  first  sittras  of  the  second  Book  of 
Vararuchi's  Prakrita-Prakasa  in  the  clearest  manner  direct  it  to  be  made^ 
The  text  stands  thus  : 

(I.)  Ayuktasydnddau  (2.)  Ka-ya^TM-ja-ta'da'pa'ya'p^ni  pr6yo  hpak 
That  is  to  say,  the  consonants  k,  g,  ch,  j,  t,  d,  p,  y,  and  v,  when  single  and 
non-initial,  are  generally  elided.  And  as  a  convincing  proof  that  this  is  no 
mere  grammatical  figment,  but  a  practical  rule  of  very  extensive  application, 
take  the  following  familiar  words,  in  which  its  influence  is  so  obvious  as  to 
be  undeniable.  By  the  elision  of  the  prescribed  consonant  we  obtain  from 
the  Sanskrit  siikar,  the  Hindi  suar,  '  a  pig* ;  from  koJeila,  koil,  ^  the 
cuckoo' ;  from  s^xhi,  siii,  *  a  needle' ;  from  tdtd,  tdu,  *  a  father's  elder  bro- 
ther* ;  from  pada^  pao,  *  a  quarter'  ;  from  kupa,  kua^  *  a  well' ;  from  Fray&y^ 
l^r6g^  the  Hindi  name  of  All&h&bad ;  and  from  jtva,  jia^  *  life.'  The  rule, 
it  is  true,  provides  primarily  that  the  letter  to  be  elided  must  be  non-initial; 
but  one  of  the  examples  given  in  the  text  is  w,  uriso  for  9u  pwrusha^  *  a 
good  man* ;  where  the  p  is  still  elided  although  it  is  the  initial  of  the  word 
purusha.  This  the  commentator  explains  by  declaring  that  '*  the  initial 
letter  of  the  last  member  of  a  compound  must  be  considered  as  non-initiaL^* 
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Thus  the  mystery  is  solved,  and  Kamaul  is  at  once  seen  to  be  Karna-pur; 
Earauli,  Kalyan-puri ;  Taroli,  Tara-puri ;  and  Sujauli,  Suj&n-puri. 

This  practical  application  of  the  Prakrit  Grammarian's  rule  was  first 
stated  in  my  '  Mathura,  a  District  Memoir,'  published  towards  the  close  of 
Li5t  year.  In  my  own  mind,  it  was  so  firmly  established  as  an  indisputable 
&ct,  and  possessed  in  its  extreme  simplicity  at  least  one  of  the  great  merits 
of  all  genuine  discoveries,  that  I  stated  it  very  briefly  and  thought  it  imne- 
cessary  to  bring  forward  any  collateral  arguments  in  its  support.  But  I 
find  that  I  much  under-rated  the  strength  of  inveterate  prejudices  ;  for  with 
the  exception  of  one  reviewer  in  a  London  scientific  journal,  all  other  critics 
seemed  to  regard  my  theory  as  the  mere  outcome  of  unpractical  pedantry* 
I  have  therefore  on  the  present  occasion  taken  great  pain%  to  omit  nothing, 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  any  one  who  will  submit  to  the  trouble  of  follow- 
ing my  argument  as  I  have  now  stated  it,  will  still  maintain  "  that  the  direct 
dmvation  from  the  Turanian  roots  auly  ur,  uri  is  more  probable  than  the 
forced  and  far-fetched  Sanskrit  derivation  from  one  single  root  supported 
only  by  the  theory  of  a  gramimarian,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  put 
in  practice  in  an  unlettered  age."  The  writer  of  the  remarks  I  quote,  would 
seem  to  imagine  that  language  was  the  invention  of  grammarians  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  powerless  to  invent  or  even  change  a  single  word,  and 
can  merely  codify  the  processes  which  are  the  result  of  unconscious  action  on 
the  part  of  the  unlettered  masses.  When  Sujan-puri  is  converted  in  popular 
speech  into  Sujauli,  it  is  not  because  in  one  rule  Yararuchi  has  directed  the 
elision  of  the  initial  p,  and  in  another  rule  the  elision  of  the  final  n  ;  but 
because  a  Hindu's  organs  of  speech  (as  the  grammarian  had  noticed  to  be 
the  invariable  case)  have  a  natural  and  unconscious  tendency  to  the  change.* 
This  tendency  is  still  existing  in  full  force,  and  my  observing  it  to  be  so  in 
another  local  compound  first  suggested  to  me  the  identiBcation  of  t^r»  with 
puri.  Thus  the  beautiful  lake  at  Gobardhan  with  the  Mausoleum  of  the 
first  of  the  Bharat-pur  Rajas  is  called  indifferently  Kusum-sarovar,  or 
Kusumokhar  ;  and  at  Barsana  is  a  tank,  called  either  Bhanokhar  or  Brikh« 
bhan  ka  pokhar,  after  Kadha's  reputed  father  Brikh-bh&n,  Both  in  Kusu- 
mokhar  and  Bhanokhar  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  part  of  the  compound 
was  originally  pokhar^  and  in  the  same  way  as  the  initial  p  has  been  there 
elided,  so  also  has  it  been  in  Sujauli  and  Maholi.  The  explanation  of  the 
last  mentioned  word  *  Maholi'  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  my  theory.  It  is  the  name  of 
the  village  some  four  miles  from  Mathura,  which  has  grown  up  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  sacred  grove  of  Madhu-ban,  where  liama's  brother  Satrughna  de- 

•  Thus  the  A'gra  shop-koopers  who  have  converted  Bliint-ganj  into  Belan-ganj, 
have  probably  never  heard  of  Vararuchi,  but  they  have  certainly,  though  unconsciously, 
followed  his  rules. 
T  T 
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strojed  the  giant  Madhu.  On  the  site  of  the  captured  stronghold  the  hero 
is  said  to  have  built  a  city,  called  indiscriminately  in  Sanskrit  literature 
Mathura  or  Madhu-puri :  the  fact,  no  doubt,  being  that  Mathura  was  origi- 
nally the  name  of  tlie  country,  with  Madhu-puri  for  its  capital.  In  course 
of  time  the  capital,  like  most  Indian  cities,  gradually  shifted  its  site,  probably 
in  order  to  follow  the  receding  river  ;  while  Madhu-puri  itself,  fixed  by  the 
locality  of  the  wood  that  formed  its  centre,  became  first  a  suburb  and  finally 
an  entirely  distinct  village.  Simultaneously  with  these  changes,  the  name 
of  the  country  at  large  was  attached  par  excellence  to  its  chief  city,  and 
Madhu-puri  in  its  obscurity  became  a  prey  to  phonetic  decay  and  was  cor- 
rupted into  Maholi.  The  transition  is  a  simple  one  ;  the  h  being  substitut- 
ed for  dh  by  the  rule  II.  27  Kha-gha'tha'dha-hMm  Hah,  which  gives  us  the 
Hindi  hahira  for  the  Sanskrit  badhira,  '  deaf  and  hahu  for  vadhu,  *  a  female 
relation.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  Madhu-puri  as  a  literary  synonym  for  Ma- 
thura remains  unchanged,  and  is  transformed  into  Maholi  only  as  the  name 
of  an  insignificant  village.  Thus  an  easy  solution  is  found  for  the  difficulty 
raised  by  the  same  critic  I  have  before  quoted,  who  objects  "  If  it  is  pos- 
sible in  the  lapse  of  time  to  elide  the |>  of  jpwr»,  why  have  not  the  oldest 
towns  in  India  like  Hastina-pur  yielded  to  the  change  ?  and  in  the  case  of 
more  modem  towns  why  do  we  not  find  the  change  half-effected,  some  mid- 
dle place  in  the  transition  stage  ?"  To  the  former  of  these  two  questions 
I  reply  that  a  name  when  once  petrified  in  literature  is  preserved  from 
colloquial  detrition.  Thus,  of  two  places  originally  named  alike,  one  raaj 
retain  the  genuine  Sanskrit  form,  while  the  other  becomes  Prakritized,  ac- 
cording to  their  celebrity  or  otherwise.  A  parallel  is  afforded  by  the  names 
of  many  English  families  :  the  elder  branches  retain  the  old  speUing,  how- 
ever much  at  variance  with  modern  pronunciation,  as  for  instance,  Berkeley 
and  Marjoribanks ;  while  the  obscurer  branches,  who  seldom  had  occasion 
to  attach  their  signatures  to  any  document,  conform  their  spelling  to  the 
sound  and  appear  in  writing  as  Barkly  and  Marchbanks.  Or  not  unfre- 
quently  they  retain  the  old  form,  but  pronounce  the  word  not  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  but  according  to  the  value  of  the  vowels  in  ordinary  modem 
pronunciation.  Thus  Hastinapur  exists  unchanged,  by  virtue  of  its  histori- 
cal fame ;  had  it  been  an  obscure  village  it  would  probably  have  been  cor- 
rupted into  Hathaura.  In  fine,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  general  rule  that 
when  the  termination  ^wr,  pura,  or  puri,  is  found  in  full,  the  place  is  either 
comparatively  modem,  or  if  ancient  is  a  place  of  pre-eminent  note.  The 
one  exception  to  the  rule  is  afforded  by  names  in  which  the  first  element  of 
the  compound  is  a  Persian  or  Arabic  word.  Some  of  them  may  be  much 
older  and  yet  not  more  distinguished  than  many  of  pure  Hindu  descent 
irom  which  the  j?  has  disappeared ;  but  the  explanation  lies  in  the  natural 
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want  of  affinity  between  the  two  members  of  the  compound,  which  would 
prevent  them  from  coalescing,  however  long  thej  might  be  bound  toge- 
ther. 

To  say  that  the  actual  process  of  transition  can  never  be  detected  is 
not  strictly  in  accordance  with  facts.  The  elision  is  not  restricted  to  proper 
names,  but  is  applicable  to  all  words  alike ;  and  in  Hindi  books  written 
and  printed  at  the  present  day  it  is  optional  with  the  writer  to  use  exclu- 
sively either  kokila,  or  koil  ;  Hkar  or  suar;  kup  or  kua,  or  both  indiflfer- 
ently.  Again,  to  take  a  local  illustration :  Gobardhan,  being  a  place  of 
high  repute,  is  always  so  spelt  by  well-informed  people,  but  in  vulgar  writ- 
ing It  is  contracted  to  Gordhan,  and  it  is  almost  exceptional  to  come  across 
a  man  whose  name  is  Gobardhan  Pas,  who  does  not  acquiesce  in  the  cor- 
raption. 

Next  to  pur^  the  local  affix  of  most  general  signification  and  the  one 
which  we  should  therefore  expect  to  find  occupying  the  second  place  in 
popular  use  is  grdma^  gdma,  or  ganw.  It  occurs,  however,  far  less  frequently, 
at  least  in  an  unmutilated  state.  Thus  of  the  61  villages  in  the  Kosi  par- 
gana  there  are  only  two  with  this  affix,  viz.,  Dahi-gdnw,  named  from  the 
Dadhi-kundy  and  Pai-ganw  from  the  Pai-ban-kun4 ;  dadhi  and  payas  both 
meaning  '  milk/  In  the  111  Chhata  villages  there  are  four,  viz,^  Bhaug&nw 
Nand-gSnw,  Naugama,  and  Uncha-ganw.  In  the  163  Mathurd  villages 
there  are  six,  W2?.,Bachh-ganw,  Dhan-ganw,  Jakhin-^anw,  Naugama  (properly 
Na-gama  from  its  founder  N6ga),  Nim-ganw,  and  Uncha-ganw.  In  the  141 
Mat  villages  there  is  only  one,  Tenti  ka  ganw,  and  this  a  name  given  by 
lUji  Suraj  Mall  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  the  karil  plant  with  its  fruit 
called  tenti  to  a  place  formerly  known  as  Akbar-pur.  In  the  203  Mahaban 
villages  only  two,  viz,^  Nim-ganw  and  PAni-ganw  ;  and  in  the  129  Sa*dabad 
villages,  four,  viz.,  Kukar^gama,  Naugama,  Risgama,  and  Tasigau.  The  pro- 
portion is  therefore  little  more  than  two  per  cent,  and  even  of  this  small 
number  the  majority  may  reasonably  be  presumed  to  be  of  modern  date. 
Thus  Nau-gama  in  the  Chhata  pargana  was  formed  in  later  Muhammadan 
times  by  a  moiety  of  the  population  of  the  parent  village  Taroli,  who  under 
imperial  pressure  abandoned  their  ancestral  faith  and  submitted  to  the  yoke 
of  Isl&m.  Again  the  five  or  six  villages,  such  as  Bachh-ganw,  Dahi-ganw, 
Ac.  that  have  sprung  up  round  the  sacred  groves  and  lakes  and  retain  the 
name  of  the  iirath  unaltered,  simply  substituting  g&nw  for  the  original 
han  or  hmdy  are  almost  certainly  due  to  the  followers  of  Vallabhacharya  at 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  or  to  the  Gos&in  who  composed  the 
modem  Brahma- vaivarta  Purina  and  first  made  these  spots  places  of  Vaish- 
nava  pilgrimage.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  in  older  names  the 
termination  grdma  has,  like  puri,  been  so  mutilated  as  to  become  difficult  of 
recognition.    The  last  name  on  the  list,  viz,^  Tasigau,  is  valuable  as  suggest* 
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ing  the  character  of  the  .corruption,  which  it  exhibits  in  a  transitional  stage. 
The  final  syllable,  which  is  variably  pronounced  as  gau,  go,  or  gon,  is  un- 
mistakeably  a  distinct  word,  and  can  only  represent  gdnw.  The  former 
part  of  the  compound,  which  at  first  sight  appears  not  a  little  obscure,  is 
illustrated  by  a  village  in  the  Ma thura  pargana,  Tasiha,  a  ^a^i,  or  sab- 
division  of  the  township  of  Sonkh,  which  is  said  to  bear  the  name  of  one  of 
the  five  sons  of  the  JiX  founder,  the  other  four  being  Ajal,  Asa,  Purna,  and 
Sahjua.  As  these  are  clearly  Hindi  vocables,  it  may  be  presumed  that  Tasiha 
is  so  likewise,  and  we  shall  probably  be  right  if  we  take  it  for  the  Prakrit 
form  of  the  Sanskrit  tishya,  one  of  the  lunar  mansions,  used  in  the  sense  of 
*  auspicious,'  in  the  same  way  as  the  more  common  Pusa,  which  represents 
the  asterism  Pushya.  Thus  as  the  letjicr  g  can  be  elided  under  the  same 
rule  as  the  p  in  purt,  the  original  termination  grdina  is  not  unfrequeutly 
reduced  to  the  form  on.  in  which  not  one  letter  of  its  older  self  remains. 
The  most  interesting  example  of  this  mutation  is  afforded  by  the  village 
JParson.  Its  meaning  has  so  thoroughly  died  out  that  a  local  legend  has 
been  in  existence  for  some  generations  which  explains  it  thus :  that  two  days 
after  Krishna  had  slain  one  of  the  monsters  with  which  the  country  was 
infested,  he  was  met  at  this  spot  by  some  of  his  adherents  who  asked  him 
how  long  ago  it  was  that  he  had  done  the  deed,  and  he  replied  parson, 
'  the  day  before  yesterday.*  This  is  obviously  as  absurd  as  the  kal  kafa^ 
or  *  yesterday's  cutting/  told  about  Calcutta  ;  for  apart  from  other  reasons 
the  word  in  vogue  in  Krishna's  time  would  have  been  not  parson^  but  its 
original  form  parsvas.  However,  the  true  etymology,  which  is  yet  more 
disguised  by  the  fact  that  of&ce  clerks  always  change  the  r  into  /  and  call 
the  place  Palson,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  suggested  till  now. 
Clearly  the  name  was  once  Parasurama-ganw,  or  in  its  contracted  form 
Parsa-ganw,  and  thence  by  regular  transition  has  passed  through  Parsanw 
into  Parson.  If  proof  were  required,  it  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
pond  of  ancient  sacred  repute  immediately  adjoining  the  village  is  called 
Parasuram-kun<}. 

The  sacred  ponds  and  groves  with  which  the  country  of  Braj  abounds, 
are,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  ordinarily  much  older  than  the  villages 
on  their  margin  ;  and,  as  illustrated  by  the  above  example,  it  is  always  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  philologist  to  ascertain  their  popular  names. 
These  are  much  less  liable  to  corruption  than  the  name  of  any  village ;  for 
as  the  ttrath  is  visited  solely  on  account  of  the  divinity  with  whom  it  is 
traditionally  associated,  his  name  is  in  it  preserved  intact,  while  as  an  ele« 
ment  in  the  word  that  designates  the  village  (a  place  most  connected  in 
the  mind  with  secular  matters)  its  primary  import  is  less  considered  and  in 
a  few  generations  may  be  totally  forgotten.  Thus  the  obscure  name  of  a 
pond,  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  personal  visit,   often   reveals  the 
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Dame  of  the  local  deity  or  it  may  be  of  the  founder  of  the  settlement,  and 
in  that  gives  a  surer  clue  to  the  process  of  corruption  in  the  Tillage  name, 
than  could  ever  be  afforded  by  any  amount  of  library  research.  For  exam- 
ple, the  resolution  of  such  a  word  as  Senwa  into  its  constituent  elements 
might  seem  a  hopeless  undertaking ;  but  the  clouds  are  dispelled  on  ascer- 
taining that  a  neighbouring  pond  of  reputed  sanctity  is  known  as  Sydm- 
kund.  Thence  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  original  form  was 
Syam-ganw  ;  the  final  m  of  Syam  and  the  initial  g  of  ganw  being  elided  by 
the  rules  already  quoted,  and  the  consonant  y  passing  into  its  cognate  vowel. 
Other  names  in  the  district,  in  which  the  affix  gdnw  may  be  suspected  to 
lurk  in  a  similarly  mutilated  condition,  are  Jaiswa  for  Jay-sinh-ganw ; 
Basaun  for  Bishan-ganw  ;  Bhiun  for  Bhim-g4nw  ;  Bacjion  for  Ba^u-ganw 
(Badu  being  for  Sanskrit  Badava)  ;  and  Oh&wa  for  Udha-g&nw. 

Another  word  of  yet  wider  signification  than  either  puri  or  grdma^  and 
one  which  is  known  to  have  been  extensively  used  as  a  local  affix  in  early 
tiroes  is  sthdna,  or  its  Hindi  equivalent  thdna.  And  yet,  strange  to  say, 
there  is  not  a  single  village  name  in  the  whole  district  in  which  its  presence 
it  apparent.  It  probably  exists,  but  if  so,  only  in  the  very  mutilated  form 
of  Aa.  Thus  the  village  of  Satoha  on  the  road  between  Mathura  and  Go- 
bardhan  is  famous  for,  and  beyond  any  doubt  whatever  derives  its  name 
from,  a  sacred  pond  called  Santanu*kimd.  The  eponymous  hero  is  a  mytho- 
logical character  of  such  remote  antiquity,  that  he  is  barely  remembered  at 
all  at  the  present  day,  and  what  is  told  about  him  on  the  spot  is  a  Strang- 
jumble  of  the  original  legend.  The  word  Satoh&  therefore  is  no  new  crea- 
tion, and  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  have  escaped  from  the  wear  and  tear 
of  ages  to  which  it  has  been  exposed,  without  undergoing  even  very  material 
changes.  The  local  wise-acres  find  an  etymology  in  sattu,  *  bran,'  which 
they  assert  to  have  been  Santana's  only  food  during  the  time  that  he  was 
practising  penance.  But  this  is  obviously  absurd,  and  Satoha,  I  am  con- 
vinced, is  an  abbreviation  for  Santanu-sth&na.  Instances  are  very  frequent 
in  which  words  of  any  length  and  especially  proper  names  are  abbreviated 
hy  striking  out  all  but  the  first  syllable  and  simply  adding  the  vowel  u  to 
the  part  retained.  Thus  in  common  village  speech  at  the  present  day 
Kalyfin  is  almost  invariably  addressed  as  Kalu,  Bhagavan  as  Bhagu,  Bala« 
vant  as  Balu,  and  Muichand  as  Mulu.  In  the  last  example  the  long  vowel 
of  the  first  syllable  is  also  shortened  and  thus  an  exact  parallel  is  afforded 
to  the  change  from  S^ntanu  to  Satu  or  Sato.  Sato-th4na  then  by  ordinary 
role,  if  only  the  th  in  the  compound  is  regarded  as  non-initial,  becomes  Sato- 
bana ;  and  the  further  loss  of  the  final  na  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  insuper- 
able difficulty. 

An  affix,  which  has  itself  suffered  from  organic   decay  has  a  tendency 
to  involve  its  support  in  the  same  destruction,  and  thus  I  feel  no  difficulty 
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in  proceeding  a  step  further  and  interpreting  the  word  *  Pai(ha'  on  the  same 
principles  as  Satoha.  It  is  the  name  of  a  large  and  apparently  very  ancient 
village  with  a  temple  of  Chatur-bhuj,  rebuilt  on  the  foundations  of  an  older 
shrine,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Aurangzi  b.  At  the  back  of  the  god's 
throne  is  a  hollow  in  the  ground,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  local  etymology 
of  the  usual  unscientiBc  character.  For  it  is  said  to  be  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  into  which  the  people  of  Braj  *  entered'  (paithd)  when  Krishna  upheld 
the  Giri-raj  hill,  which  is  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  village,  in  order 
to  shelter  them  from  the  storms  of  Indra.  Absurd  as  the  legend  is,  it  sup« 
plies  a  suggestion :  for  paithnd,  the  verb  *  to  enter,'  is  unquestionably  formed 
from  the  Sanskrit  pravishta  ;  and  if  we  imagine  a  somewhat  analogous  pro- 
cess in  the  case  of  the  local  name,  and  allow  for  the  constant  detrition  of 
many  centuries,  we  may  recognize  in  *  Paitha'  the  battered  wreck  of  Pra- 
tishthana,  which  in  Sanskrit  is  not  an  unusual  name  for  a  town. 

Sthaliy  a  word  very  similar  in  meaning  to  sthdna,  suffers  precisely  the 
same  fate,  when  employed  as  an  affix  ;  all  its  intermediate  letters  being  slurred 
over  and  only  the  first  and  last  retained.  Thus  Kosi  represents  an  original 
Kusa-sthali ;  and  Tarsi  with  the  sacred  grove  of  Tal-ban,  where  according 
to  the  very  ancient  legend  Krishna  put  to  death  the  demon  Dhenuk,  is  for 
Tala-sthali. 

Another  termination  which  we  find  occurring  with  sufficient  frequency 
to  warrant  the  presumption  that  it  is  an  affix  with  a  definite  meaning  of  its 
own  is  oi.  There  are  5  examples  of  it  in  the  district,  viz,^  Gin^oi,  Majhoi, 
Man^oi,  Radoi,  and  Bahardoi.  Of  these  the  most  suggestive  is  the  first, 
Gindoi.  Here  is  a  pond  of  ancient  sacred  repute,  called  Gendokhar-kun4) 
which  is  the  scene  of  an  annual  rheld,  the  Phul  Dol  held  in  the  month  of 
Phalgun.  Hence  we  may  safely  infer  that  Gindoi  is  a  compound  word 
with  Gen^a  for  its  first  element.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  name  for  a 
Hindu,  and  its  most  obvious  meaning  would  be  '  a  marygold.'  So  taken 
it  would  find  a  parallel  in  such  proper  names  as  Gul4b  '  a  rose' ;  Tulsi,  the 
sacred  herb  so  called  ;  Phul,  *  a  flower' ;  and  Puhap,  for  the  Sanskrit |?i»^i'» 
with  the  same  meaning.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  it  did  not  in 
the  first  instance  represent  rather  the  Hindi  gainda,  for  gajendra,  '  an  ele- 
phant.' Besides  preserving  the  name  of  the  village  founder,  the  term  Gen- 
dokhar-kund  is  curious  in  another  respect,  as  shewing  a  complete  popular 
forgetfulness  of  the  meaning  of  the  termination  okhar  at  the  time  when  the 
word  kund  with  precisely  the  same  import  was  added.  English  topography 
supplies  a  case, exactly  in  point ;  for  Wansbeck water  is  composed  of  three 
words,  which  all  mean  exactly  the  same  thing,  but  were  current  in  popular 
speech  at  different  times,  being  respectively  Danish,  German,  and  English. 
But  to  return  to  Gindoi,  which  we  have  found  to  be  a  compound  word  with 
Genda  for  its  first  element ;  the  termination  oi  yet  remains  to  be  considered. 
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I  take  it  to  be  vapi^  *  a  pond.'  By  elision  of  the  p  and  change  of  v  into  its 
cognate  vowel,  Genda-vapi  becomes  Gendau-ai,  whence  Gindoi ;  o  being 
substituted  for  aUy  and  i  for  ai  bj  the  following  Sutras  of  Vararuchi,  Aula 
ot  I.  41.  and  Fd  dhairye  I.  39.  The  latter  rule,  it  is  true,  refers  strictly 
only  to  the  word  dhairya,  which  becomes  dhiram  in  Prakrit,  but  it  seems 
not  unreasonable  to  give  it  a  wider  application.  The  above  line  of  argu- 
ment  would  command  unqualiBed  assent,  if  it  could  be  shewn  that  each  of 
the  places  with  the  oi  ending  was  in  the  neigbbourhood  of  some  considerable 
pond.  There  is  such  a  one  at  Mandoi,  called  Acharya-kund  ;  and  Bahardoi, 
founded  at  an  early  period  by  Th^kurs  from  Chitor,  who  only  about  30 
years  ago  lost  their  proprietory  rights  and  now  have  all  migrated  elsewhere, 
IB  a  place  subject  to  yearly  inundations,  as  it  immediately  adjoins  some  low 
ground  where  a  large  body  of  water  is  always  collected  in  the  rains.  Radoi 
I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  and  therefore  cannot  say  whe- 
ther its  physical  characteristics  confirm  or  are  at  variance  with  my  theory  : 
but  at  Majhoi,  which  is  a  Gujar  village  on  the  bank  of  the  Jamuna,  there 
is  certainly  no  vestige  of  any  large  pond,  which  would  account  for  the  affix 
rapt.  This  one  proved  exception  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  fatal 
objection ;  for  the  same  effect  may  result  from  very  different  causes  ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  Hindi  word  hdr  in  the  sense  of  *  a  day  of  the  week'  represents 
the  Sanskrit  vdra  ;  while  if  taken  to  mean  '  water,'  or  '  a  child,'  it  stands 
in  the  one  case  for  vdri,  in  the  other  for  hdla.  .Thus  in  the  particular  word 
Majhoi,  the  o  may  belong  to  the  first  element  of  the  compound  and  the  i  be 
the  affix  of  possession. 

A'na  is  another  termination  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence.  This  is  in 
all  probability  an  abbreviation  of  the  Sanskrit  ayana,  which  means  primari- 
ly '  a  going,'  '  a  road,'  but  is  also  used  in  the  wider  sense  of  simply  '  place.' 
An  example  very  much  to  the  purpose  is  supplied  by  Vararuchi,  or  rather 
by  his  commentator  Bhamaha,  who  incidentally  mentions  munjdna,  ^  a  place 
producing  the  munja  plant,'  as  the  Prakrit  equivalent  for  the  Sanskrit 
maunjdyanam  The  district  contains  nine  places  which  exhibit  this  ending, 
tiz.f  Dotilna,  Halwana,  Hathdna,  Mahrina,  Sihana,  Kaulana,  Mirtana, 
Biwana,  and  Barsana.  But  what  was  only  suspected  in  the  case  of  the 
Gindoi  group,  viz.,  that  all  the  names  do  not  really  belong  to  the  same 
category,  is  here  susceptible  of  positive  proof.  But  to  take  first  some  of 
the  words  in  which  ayana  seems  an  appropriate  affix :  Dot4na,  derived  on 
the  spot  from  ddnton,  *  a  tooth-brush,'  which  is  suggestive  of  Buddhist 
legends  and  therefore  of  ancient  sanctity,  may  well  be  for  Devatayana ; 
Halwana,  where  an  annual  mela  is  celebrated  in  honour  of  Balar&ma,  may 
have  for  its  first  element  Hala-bhrit,  a  title  of  that  hero,  the  final  t  being 
elided  and  the  hh  changed  into  v  ;  while  the  first  syllable  in  the  three  names 
Hath^a,  Kaulana,  and  Mirtana,  may  represent  respectively  Hasti,   Koma, 
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and  Amrit ;  Amrit  Sinh  being  recorded  by  tradition  as  the  founder  of  the 
last  named  village.  But  the  resemblance  of  Diwana  and  Barsana  to  any 
of  the  above  is  purely  accidental.  The  former  commemorates  the  Ja(  foun- 
der, one  Diwan  Sinh,  whose  name  has  been  localized  simply  by  the  addition 
of  the  affix  a,  while  Barsana  has  a  history  of  its  own,  and  that  a  curioos 
one.  It  is  now  famous  as  the  reputed  birth-place  of  R4dha,  who  is  the 
only  divinity  that  for  the  last  two  centuries  at  least  has  been  popularly 
associated  with  the  locality.  But  of  old  it  was  not  so  :  the  hill  on  which 
the  modern  series  of  temples  has  been  erected  in  her  honour,  is  of  eccentric 
conformation,  with  four  boldly-marked  peaks  ;  whence  it  is  still  regarded  by 
the  local  Pandits  as  symbolical  of  the  four-faced  divinity,  and  styled  Brah- 
ma h&pah&r^  or  '  Brahma's  hilL'  This  lingering  tradition  gives  a  clue  to 
the  etymology  :  the  latter  part  of  the  word  being  s&nu,  which  is  identical 
ill  meaning  with  pahdr,  and  the  former  part  a  corruption  of  Brahma.  But 
this,  the  true  origin  of  the  word,  had  entirely  dropped  out  of  sight  even  in 
the  16th  century,  when  the  writer  of  the  Vrajarbhahti-vilasa  was  reduced  to 
invent  ttie  form  Brisha-bhanu-pura  as  the  Sanskrit  equivalent  for  the 
Hindi  Barsana.  A  somewhat  similar  fate  has  befallen  the  companion  hill  of 
Nand-ganw,  which  is  now  crowned  with  the  temple  of  Nand  Rae  Ji,  Krishna's 
reputed  foster-father.  Its  real  name,  before  Vaishnava  influence  had  become 
80  strong  in  the  land,  was  Nandl-gr^ma,  by  which  title  it  was  dedicated  to 
Mah^deva  in  his  character  of  Nandisvar,  and  the  second  person  of  the 
Hindu  trinity,  who  has  now  appropriated  all  three  of  the  sacred  hills  of 
Braj,  was  then  in  possession  of  only  one,  Gobardhan. 

The  local  name  Mai,  or  Mau,  for  the  one  seems  to  be  only  a  broader 
pronunciation  of  the  other  (in  the  same  way  as  ndu  is  the  ordinary  village 
pronunciation  for  ndi^  *  a  barber,'  the  Sanskrit  napita),  is  found  occasion- 
ally in  all  parts  of  Upper  India  and  appears  also  in  the  Mathuri  district, 
though  not  with  great  frequency.*  Twice  it  stands  by  itself ;  twice  as  an 
affix,  in  Pipara-mai  and  His-mai ;  once  in  connection  with  a  more  modem 
name  of  the  same  place,  Mai  Mirza-pur ;  and  twice,  as  in  Rae-pur  Mai  and 
Bara  Mai,  where  the  exact  relationship  with  the  companion  word  may  be  a 
little  doubtful.  In  most  of  these  cases  I  consider  it  to  be  an  abbreviation 
of  the  Sanskrit  mahif  meaning  '  land'  or  '  a  landed  estate.'  The  elision  of 
the  h  is  not  according  to  any  definite  rule  laid  down  by  the  Prakrit  gram- 
marians, but  certainly  agrees  with  vulgar  practice :  for  example,  the  word 
fnahtna,  '  a  month,'  is  always  pronounced  maina;  and  if  it  were  given  its 
full  complement  of  three  syllables,  a  rustic  would  probably  not  understand 
what  was  meant.  At  Mai  Mirzapur  the  tradition  is  that  the  name  com- 
memorates one  Maya  Ram ;  and  in  the  particular  case,  this  very  possibly 

*  Mr.  Bloohmann  infonns  me  that  he  has  noted  with  regard  to  thiB  word  '  Mao,' 
that  it  is  found  all  over  the  wide  area  extending  from  Western  M&Iw&  to  Eastern  Audh, 
but  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  Beng^  Bih&r,  or  Sindh. 
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may  be  so ;  but  obviously  instances  of  this  very  restricted  derivation  are 
rare. 

Nagar^  *  a  town,'  has  always  been  fairly  popular  as  a  local  affix,  and 
the  Mathura  district  contains  seven  examples  of  the  word  so  used,  viz,  Eiip- 
nagar,  Sher-nagar,  a  second  Rup-nagar,  Ma'sum-nagar,  Bam-nagar,  Bir- 
nagar,  and  Raj-nagar.  But  it  is  in  modem  times  and  as  a  prefix  that  it 
enters  most  lai^ely  into  any  catalogue  of  village  names.  As  a  rule,  when- 
ever now-a-days  an  over-crowded  town  throws  out  a  branch  settlement, 
which  becomes  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  a  separate  entry  in  the 
Government  rent-roll,  it  is  therein  recorded  as  Nagla  so-and-so,  according 
to  the  name  of  the  principal  man  in  it.  On  the  spot,  Nagla  Bali,  to  take 
a  particular  case,  is  more  commonly  called  Bali  ka  nagara  ;  and  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  generations,  if  the  new  colony  prospers,  it  drops  the  Nagara 
altogether,  and  is  known  simply  as  Bali.  The  transmutation  of  the  word 
nagara  into  Nagla  and  its  conversion  from  a  suffix  into  a  prefix,  are  due  solely 
to  the  proclivities  of  native  revenue  officials,  who  affect  the  Persian  colloca- 
tion of  words  rather  than  the  Hindi,  and  always  evince  a  prejudice  against 
the  letter  r.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  England  the  Teutonic 
mode  of  compounding  names  differs  from  the  Celtic,  in  the  same  way  as  in 
India  the  Hindi  from  the  TJrdii :  for  while  the  Celts  spoke  of  Strath  Clyde 
and  Abertay,  the  Teutons  preferred  Clydesdale  and  Taymouth. 

The  number  of  sacred  woods  and  lakes  in  Braj  accounts  for  the  termi- 
nations ban  and  htind,  which  probably  are  not  often  met  elsewhere.  Ex- 
amples of  the  former  are  Kot-ban,  Bhadra-ban,  Brinda-ban,  Loha-ban  and 
Maha-ban ;  and  of  the  latter,  Radha-kund  and  Madhuri-kun^*  The  only 
name  in  this  list,  about  which  any  doubt  can  be  felt  as  to  the  exact  deriva- 
tion, is  Loha-ban.  It  is  said  to  commemorate  Krishna's  victory  over  a 
demon  called  Loha-jangha,  i.  e.  Iron-leg  ;  and  at  the  annual  festival,  offenngs 
of  *  iron'  are  made  by  the  pilgrims.  In  the  ordinary  authorities  for  Krish- 
na's life  and  adventures  I  certainly  find  no  mention  of  any  Loha-jangha, 
and  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  village  Bandi,  local 
customs  are  often  based  simply  on  an  accidental  coincidence  of  name,  and 
prove  nothing  but  the  prevalent  ignorance  as  to  the  true  principles  of 
philology.  But  in  the  Vrihat-katha,  written  by  Somadeva  in  the  reign  of 
Harsha  Deva,  king  of  Kashmir,  A.  D.  1059-1071,  is  a  story  of  Loha- 
jangha,  a  Brahman  of  Mathurd,  who  was  miraculously  conveyed  to  Lanka: 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  at  all  events  in  the  12th  century  Loha- 
jangha,  after  whom  the  young  Brahman  was  named  b}*  the  romancer,  was 
recognized  as  a  local  power  ;  and  thus,  though  we  need  not  suppose  that 
any  such  monster  ever  existed,  Loha-ban  does  in  all  probability  derive  its 
name  from  him. 

TJU 
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The  few  local  affixes  that  yet  remain  require  no  lengthened  notice : 
of  yafhf  or  yfl^r^r  there  are  as  many  as  twenty  instances,  viz,  Nilkanthgafhi, 
a  settlement  of  Jaesvar  Thakurs  ;  Sher-gafh,  a  fortress  commanding  the 
Jamund,  built  in  the  reign  of  Sher  Shah ;  Chamar^garhi,  a  colony  of  the 
factious  Gujar  tribe ;  Ahvaran-ga^hi ;  Chinta-garhi  and  Kustam-gafhi, 
founded  by  Gahlot  Thfikurs  in  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb  ;  Badan-gafh,  com- 
memorating Thakur  Badan  Sinh,  father  of  Suraj  Mall,  the  first  Bharatpur 
Raja  ;  I'khu-Fath-garh,  founded  by  one  of  Suraj  Mall's  officers ;  Birju- 
garhi,  Chinta-garhi,  'Inayat-garh,  Kankar-gafhi,  L&l-garhi,  Mana-ga|fhi, 
Mani-garhi,  Eam-garhi,  Shaukar-gafhi,  Tilka-gafhi,  Bharu-ga|-h,  and  Til- 
gafhi,  all  founded  by  Jats  during  the  fifty  years  that  elapsed  between  the 
establishment  of  their  brief  supremacy  and  the  British  annexation.  The 
name  will  probably  never  be  used  again  as  a  local  affix  ;  and  its  extreme 
popularity  during  one  half-century  constitutes  an  interesting  landmark  in 
Indian  provincial  history,  as  proof  of  the  troubled  character  of  the  countary, 
when  no  isolated  habitation  was  thought  secure  unless  protected  by  a  circuit 
of  wall  and  ditch. 

KherOf  as  seen  in  Pali-khera,  Awa-kheri,  Pal-khera,  Aira-kbera,  Sar- 
kand-khera,  and  Sel-khera,  invariably  implies  a  state  of  comparative  depriva- 
tion, which  may  be  either  of  people  or  of  land,  according  as  it  arises  either 
from  the  emigration  of  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  to  some  entirely 
different  locality,  or  by  the  formation  of  a  number  of  subordinate  hamlets 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  divide  among  themselves  all  the  cultivated 
area  and  leave  the  old  bazar  merely  as  a  central  spot  for  common  meeting. 

JPafti  ordinarily  implies  a  comparatively  modern  partition  of  family 
lands  :  'thus  the  villages,  into  which  the  old  township  of  Magora  was  divided 
by  the  four  sons  of  the  Tomar  founder,  are  called  after  their  names,  Ajit- 
patti,  Ghatam-patti,  Jajan-patti,  and  Ram-patti :  and  similarly  Bajana  was 
divided  by  the  Jafs  into  three  villages  known  as  Dilu-patti|  Siu-pa^ti  and 
Sultan-pat^i.  The  other  four  places  in  the  district  that  have  this  affix  do 
not,  however,  bear  out  the  above  rule.  They  are  Lorha-pa^i}  Nainu-pa|ti| 
Pa^i  Bahram,  and  Pafti  Sakti.  Neither  of  these  has  any  companion  hamlet 
dating  from  the  same  time  as  itself ;  and  Nainu-pa^ti  i^  ^  place  of  considers^ 
ble  antiquity,  which  long  ago  was  split  up  into  eleven  distinct  villages. 

Another  word  of  precisely  similai*  import  is  Thok,  This  is  used  in  the 
Maha-ban  pargana  as  an  element  in  the  name  of  five  out  of  the  six  villages 
that  constitute  the  Sonai  circle,  and  which  are  called  Thok  Bindavani, 
Thok  Gy&n,  Thok  Kamal,  Thok  Saru,  and  Thok  Sumeru. 

Khoh  is  an  exceptional  affix,  which  occurs  only  once,  in  Mangal-khoh, 
the  name  of  a  village  on  a  '  creek'  of  the  old  stream  of  the  Jamuna. 

Of  Sar6e  as  an  affix  we  have  examples  in  A'zamdbad  Sarae,  Jamal-por 
Sai'de,  Mai  Sarae,  Sarae-'Ali  Khan,  Sarae  Daud,  and  Sarae  Salivahao.  Only 
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at  the  two  first  is  there  any  Sarae  actually  in  existence  ;  both  of  these  are 
laige  and  aabetantial  buildings  erected  by  local  Governors  on  the  line  of  the 
old  Imperial  road  between  Agra  and  Labor.  The  others  were  probably  mere 
ranges  of  mud  huts,  like  the  ordinary  sarae  of  the  present  day,  and  have 
therefore  long  since  disappeared. 

The  Persian  terminations  dhdd  and  ^anj\  which  predominate  so  largely 
in  some  parts  of  India,  have  been  little  used  in  Hindi-speaking  Mathura. 
Of  abad  there  are  only  six  examples,  being  an  average  of  one  to  each  parga- 
na,  9».,  A'zam-abad  and  Murshid-abad,  each  commemorating  a  local  Go< 
vernor  in  the  reign  of  Aurangzib ;  Aurang-abad,  dating  from  the  same 
period ;  Sa'dabad,  the  chief  town  on  the  demesne  of  Shah-jah4n*s  minister 
Sa'dallah  Khan  ;  and  Asaf-abad,  Bir-ali-abad,  Gulshan-abad,  and  Salim-abad, 
named  afber  founders  of  less  historical  distinction. 

Having  thus  passed  in  review  every  affix  denoting  *  place,'  that  wa 
have  been  able  to  identify,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  second  class  of  names, 
inz.,  those  in  which  the  affix  signifies  '  possession.'  The  examples  under  this 
head  are  equally  numerous  and  in  a  philological  point  of  view  of  no  less 
importance  ;  but  the  whole  series  is  traversed  by  a  single  clue,  and  if  this  is 
grasped  at  the  beginning,  it  is  found  to  lead  so  directly  from  one  formation 
to  another,  that  it  precludes  all  necessity  of  pausing  for  lengthy  considera- 
tion at  any  particular  stage  of  the  argument.  Obviously,  the  simplest  mode 
of  expressing  possession  is  by  attaching  to  the  name  of  the  owner  the  gram- 
matical particle,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  in  consequence  of  its  familiar  use 
has  heen  selected  as  the  special  sign  of  the  genitive  or  possessive  case.  This 
in  modem  Hindustani  is  kd  or  ki,  which  we  find  employed  in  the  following 
ten  words,  viz.j  Barka,  Mahanki,  Be^ka,  Marhaka,  Bhartiyaka,  Bhureka,  Kd- 
neka,  Marhuaka,  Salaka,  and  Surka.  In  the  last  six  names  on  the  list  the 
former  part  of  the  compound,  viz.,  Bhartiya,  Bhiira,  &c.,  is  known  to  be  the 
name  of  the  Jat  founder  of  the  village.  Thus  we  have  an  indisputable  proof 
that  about  a  century  ago  it  was  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  to  form  names 
of  places  in  this  way.  If  no  earlier  examples  of  the  formation  occur,  it  is  most 
reasonable  to  explain  their  absence  by  inferring,  as  in  the  case  oipuri,  that 
in  the  course  of  time  the  rough  edges,  that  once  marked  the  place  where  the 
word  and  its  affix  joined,  have  become  so  worn  and  smoothed  down  that  they 
can  no  longer  be  felt.  Now  by  eliding  the  k,  a  very  simple  proceeding  and 
one  quite  in  accordance  with  rule,  an  amalgamation  would  be  effected  be- 
tween the  two  elements  of  the  compound  which  would  totally  alter  their 
original  appearance ;  and  we  have  only  to  reinsert  it  to  discover  the  mean- 
ing of  many  names  otherwise  unintelligible.  Thus  Bhalai,  a  settlement  of 
Bhal  Thakurs,  is  seen  to  represent  Bhdl-ki  (basH)  ;  Baghai  is  for  Bagh-ki  ; 
Ma^anai,  for  Mandan-ki  ;  Ughai,  for  Ugra-ki ;  Mahpai,  for  Mahipa-ki  ;  and 
so  on*    Similarly,  Indau  is  for  Indra-ka,  and  Kamau  for  Karna-k& :  the  re- 
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presentation  oi  a  -^  ahj  au  rather  than  d  being  almost  an  invariable  practice, 
as  we  see  in  r&u^  a  contraction  for  rdja,  pdnw  for  paduy  nau  for  nava^  and  tdu 
for  tdta, 

Kd  however  is  not  the  only  sign  of  the  genitive  case  in  use  ;  for  in  the 
Marwdri  dialect  its  place  is  occupied-  by  rd.     Of  this  too  there  are  abundant 
examples,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  ;  for  some  centuries  ago,  migrations 
from  Eajputana  into  Mathura  were  very  frequent  and  in  a  less  degree  conti- 
nue to  the  present  day.     Thus,  we  have  Umraura,  Lohrari,  Ganesara,  Bhu- 
r4ri,  Puthri  (from  jputh,  a  sand-hill),  Bhainsara,  Garumrd  (for  Garu^a-ra) 
and  Bagharra,  &c.     At  the  last  named  place  the  old  village   site  is   called 
Sher^kd'kherd,  which  puts  the  meaning  of  the  word  Bagharra  beyond  a 
doubt ;  the  reduplication  of  the  r  being  purely  phonetic.     Other  names  of 
a  slightly  different  character  are  Kunjera  (where  is  Kunj-ban),  Rahera, 
Eanera  (founded  by  Sissodia  Thakurs,  who  named  it  after  the  B&na  of 
Chi  tor  whence   they  had  migrated),  Maghera,  Nonera,  and  Konkera,  &c. 
In  these  the  prolongation  of  the  second  syllable  of  each  word  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  the  a£B.x  is  not  simply  rd,  but  rather  hard.     This  word  is   known 
to  be  exactly  identical  in  meaning  with  the  more  common  wdld,  of  which,  as 
a  component  in  a  village  name,  we  have  two  illustrations  in  the  district,  viz. 
Fipalwara  and  Bhadanwdra.     It  is  therefore  not  in  itself  unlikely  that  hdrd 
would  be  used  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  the  belief  that  it  really  has  been 
so  used,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Ranahara  and  Nonah&ra  are  alternative 
modes  of  spelling  Ranerd  and  Nonera,  and  are  perhaps  the  more  popular  of 
the  two  among  village  scribes.     In  rapid  speaking  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  sounds  of  ahara  and  era  ;  as  may  be  familiarly  exemplified  by 
the  great  Hindu  festival,  the  Dasahara,  which  by  people  who  aim  only  at 
representing  the  vulgar  pronunciation,  is  invariably  spelt  Dusserah.     Thug 
such  words  as  kamera  *  a  workman,'  from  kdm,  *  work,'  and  chitera,  '  a  pain- 
ter* from  chitra  *  a  painting' — being  obviously  exactly  identical  in  sense  with 
Jedm-wdld   and  chitrawdld — may  be  best  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
original  termination  was  hdrd  ;  and  in  the  same  way  Nonera,  meaning '  Salt- 
town'  (from  Ion  or  now,  the  Hindi  form  of  the  Sanskrit  lavana) ,  if  written 
.  in  full,  would  be  Lavanahara,  or  Nona-hara.     These  considerations  are  in- 
teresting, since  they  supply  with  almost  absolute  certainty  the  derivation  of 
the  particle  rd  as  the  sign  of  the  genitive  case.     It  is  the  second  syllable  of 
hdrd,  the  first  syllable  of  which  is  always  combined  with  and  lengthens  the 
final  vowel  of  the  first  member  of  the  compound.     The  more  common  kd^ 
with  precisely  the  same  signification,  is  of  entirely  different  origin  and  re- 
presents the  Sanskrit  affix  aka. 

In  the  same  way  as  kd  has  been  unable  to  resist  mutilation,  so  also  with 
rd  ;  though  in  the  latter  case  it  is  not  the  consonant,  but  the  vowel  that 
has  suffered.     There  consequently  remains  only  the  letter  r,  which  we  see 
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spearing  as  a  fijial  in  such  words  as  Kamar,  Sah^r,  Udhar,  and  Surir.  Of 
these,  Eamar  (for  Kam-ra)  is  probably  an  oflfahoot  from  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Kam-ban  in  Bharatpur  territory,  a  famous  place  of  Yaishnava  pil* 
grimage  ;  while  Sahar  and  Udhar  must  have  been  named  after  their  respect- 
ive fomiders,  who  in  the  one  case  is  known  to  have  been  called  Udho,  or 
Udhan,  and  in  the  other  was  probably  some  Sabha.  In  Surir,  which  presents 
peculiar  difficulties,  we  fortunately  are  not  left  to  conjecture.  For  ^  local 
tradition  attests  that  the  town  was  once  called  Sugriv-k&  Khefa,  The 
resemblance  between  the  two  names  is  so  slight  that  the  people  on  the  spot 
and  the  unphilological  mind  generally  woidd  not  recognize  any  connection 
between  them  :  but  according  to  rules  already  quoted  Sugriv-r&  would  pass 
naturally  into  Surir,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  done  so  is  a  strong  confirma- 
tion  of  the  truth  of  the  rules. 

Both  in  Sanskrit  and  also  in  modern  Hindustani,  the  affix  most  commonly 
used  in  the  formation  of  adjectives  that  denote  possession,  is  ^  /  thus  from 
dkan  *  wealth'  comes  dhani,  wealthy,'  and  from  mala  '  a  floral  wreath,'  comes 
mdli,  *  a  florist.'  Dr.  Hunter,  with  much  perverted  ingenuity,  has  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  suggest  that  the  latter  are  an  aboriginal  and  non- Aryan  race 
and  ^  take  their  name  from  the  tribal  term  for  man,  male,  from  which  many 
hill  and  forest  people  of  northern  and  central  India,  possibly  also  the  whole 
Malay  race  of  the  Archipelago  are  called."  I  am  not  aware  that  in  this 
theoiy  he  has  found  any  followers  :  whatever  the  origin  of  the  Malays,  there 
is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  a  connection  between  them  and  the  Malis  of  our 
gardens,  than  between  man,  the  biped,  and  man,  a  weight  of  40  sers.  As 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  necessai'ily  liiflited,  it  must  occasionally  hap- 
pen that  combinations  are  formed  which  are  quite  independent  of  one 
another  and  yet  in  appearance  are  identical.  Among  examples  of  the  i  affix 
we  find  in  Mathura,  firom  dhtmar,  ^  a  flsherman,'  Dhimari,  a  fishing  village 
on  the  bank  of  the  Jamund ;  from  a  founder  Husain,  a  village  Husaiui ;  from 
Pal,  the  favourite  title  of  a  Thakur  clan,  Pali ;  from  Pingal,  Pingari ;  from 
semaly  the  cotton-tree,  Semri ;  from  babiil,  the  acacia,  Baburi ;  from  Kkajur, 
Khajini ;  and  from  Kinara,  '  the  river  bank,'  Kinari,  &c.  A  lengthened 
form  of  the  same  affix  is  iya,  which  we  And  in  Jagatiya  and  Khdndiya. 

Another  affix,  which  in  ordinary  Sanskrit  literature  occurs  as  fre- 
quently as  t,  and  with  precisely  the  same  signiflcation,  is  val,  vatt.  In 
vulgar  pronunciation  the  consonant  v  generally  passes  into  the  cognate 
vowel;  thus  Bhagavati  becomes  Bhagoti,  and  Sarasvati,  Sarsdti.  I  am 
therefore  led  to  suspect  that  this  is  the  affix  which  has  been  used  in  the  form- 
ation of  such  village  names  as  Kharot,  Khataufa,  Ajinothi,  Bilothi,  Kaji- 
rothi,  Basonti,  Bafhi,  Jamunauta,  Junsuthi,  Sonofh,  Badaufh,  Barauth, 
Dhanoti,  and  Jatarota.  All  these  places  are  presumably  old,  and  nothing 
can  be  stated  with  certainty  as  to  the  period  of  the  foundation,   but  the 
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only  one  of  them  in  anj  way  remarkable  is  Ba^hi.  Here  is  the  sacred 
grove  of  Bahula-ban,  with  the  image  of  the  cow  Bahula,  who  (as  told  in  the 
Itihas)  addressed  such  piteous  supplications  to  a  tiger  who  was  about  to 
destroy  her,  that  the  savage  beast  coald  not  but  spare  her  life.  A  mela  in 
her  honour  is  still  held  on  the  fourth  day  of  Kuwar,  called  *  Bahul&  chatur- 
thi/  In  every  other  instance  where  the  ban  is  a  place  of  any  celebrity,  it 
has  supplied  the  foundation  for  the  village  name,  and  has  probably  done  so 
here  too.  Nor  is  the  transition  from  Bahula-ban  to  Ba^hi  at  all  an  isolated 
one ;  the  change  of  the  dental  into  the  cerebral  consonant  need  present  no 
difficulty,  for  the  same  has  occurred  in  the  Hindi  pa^an  '  a  town,'  and  in 
mufJia  '  a  fooP  for  the  Sanskrit  muydha  ;  but  the  insertion  of  the  aspirate 
is  an  irregularity  which  it  is  not  equally  easy  to  explain. 

A  third  affix  which  can  be  more  appropriately  noticed  here  than  else* 
where,  though  it  has  a  somewhat  different  force,  is  a.  This  implies  pri- 
marily *  a  product'  or  *  result.'  Thus  from  her,  the  fruit  tree,  comes  the  name 
of  the  village  Bera,  an  orchard  of  ber  trees  ;  from  Nahar,  a  man's  name 
meaning  lion,  Nahra ;  from  Parsu,  an  abbreviation  for  Parasu-ram,  Parsua ; 
from  Kae  [Sen],  Kaya ;  from  Parameshvar  Das,  Pavesara;  and  similarly 
Bisambhara,  Dandisara,  &c. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  first  sub-division  of  class  III,  in  which  are 
included  all  such  village  names  as  originally  were  identical,  without  addi- 
tion or  alteration  of  any  kind  with  the  names  borne  by  the  founders: 
though  the  original  identity,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  no  guarantee  against 
subsequent  corruption.  One  of  the  earliest  examples  in  the  district  is  afford- 
ed by  the  village  Son,  which  is  Said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  a  Raja  Son— 
or  more  probably  Sohan — Pal,  a  Tomar  Thakur  ifrom  Delhi.  Sonkh,  Sonsa, 
and  Sonothy  all  three  places  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  would  also 
seem  to  be  named  after  him  and  to  prove  that  he  was  an  historical  personage 
of  at  least  considerable  local  importance.  Another  interesting  illustration 
which  must  also  be  of  early  date,  is  found  in  the  name  Dham  Sinha.  Here 
Dham,  which  is  the  obsolete  Prakrit  form  of  dkarma  and  is  not  understood 
at  the  present  day,  runs  a  great  risk  of  being  altered  by  people  who  aim  at 
correctness  but  lack  knowledge,  into  the  more  intelligible  word  dhan.  In 
modern  times  this  style  of  nomenclature  has  been  so  prevalent  that  a  single 
Pargana — Maha-ban — supplies  us  with  the  following  examples,  viz.  Birbali 
Gaju,  Misri,  Bhura,  Suraj,  Baru,  liausanga,  Nauranga,  Mursena,  Bansa, 
Bhojua,  Bhima,  and  Siir.  Of  these,  Rausanga  for  Rup  Sinha  would  scarcely 
have  been  recognizable  but  for  the  aid  of  local  tradition.  Occasionally,  the 
names  of  two  brothers,  or  other  joint  founders,  are  combined,  as  we  see  in 
Sampat-jogi,  Chura-hansi,  Bindu-bulaki,  and  Hamaul.  The  latter  is  a  cu- 
rious contraction  for  Hama  Navala ;  and  as  *  the  swing'  is  one  of  the  popular 
institutions  of  Braj,  the  word  not  unfrequeutly  passes  through  a  further 
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corroption  and  is  pronoonced  Hin^ol,  which  means  a  swing.  This  will  pro- 
bably before  long  give  occasion  to  a  legend  and  a  local  festival  in  honor 
of  Ridhi  and  Krishna. 

Under  the  same  head  comes  the  apparently  Muhammadan  name  Noh  ; 
which,  with  the  addition  of  the  suffix  jTiil,  is  the  designation  of  a  decayed 
town  on  the  led  bank  of  the  Jamuna  to  the  north  of  the  district.  At  no 
veiy  great  distance,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  GurgAnw,  is  a 
second  Noh  ;  and  a  third  is  in  the  Jalesar  Pargana,  which  now  forms  part  of 
the  Agra  district.  So  far  as  I  have  any  certain  knowledge,  the  name  is  not 
found  in  any  other  part  of  India  ;  though  it  seems  to  occur  in  Central  Asia, 
for  the  Yirkand  expedition  is  stated  in  the  papers  to  have  reached  Leh  via 
Ehotan,  Kiria,  Polu,  and  Noh,  by  the  easteramost  pass  over  the  Kuen-lun 
mountains.  Upon  this  point  I  may  hope  to  acquire  more  definite  infor- 
mation hereafter ;  the  best  maps  published  up  to  the  present  time  throw 
no  light  on  the  matter,  for  though  they  give  the  towns  of  Kiria  and  Kho- 
tan,  they  do  not  show  Noh,  and  its  existence  therefore  requires  confirmation. 
The  three  places  in  this  neighbourhood  all  agree  in  being  evidently  of  great 
antiquity,  and  also  in  the  fact  that  each  is  close  to  a  large  sheet  of  water. 
The  lake,  or  morass,  at  Noh^jhil  spreads  in  some  years  over  an  area  measur- 
ing as  much  as  six  miles  in  length  by  one  in  breadth.  It  is  no  doubt  to  a 
great  extent  of  artificial  formation,  having  been  excavated  for  the  double 
purpose  of  supplying  earth  with  which  to  build  the  fort,  and  also  of  render- 
ing it  inaccessible  when  built.  The  inundated  appearance  of  the  country 
combines  with  the  name  to  suggest  a  reminiscence  of  the  Biblical  Deluge 
and  the  Patriarch  Noah.  But  the  proper  spelling  of  his  name,  as  Mr. 
Blochmann  informs  me,  is  Nuh,  with  the  vowel  H  and  the  Arabic  A.  Badao- 
ni,  who  twice*  mehtions  the  town,  spells  it  with  the  imperceptible  h  ;  but  in 
the  Ain-i-Akbari,  which  herein  agrees  with  invariable  modem  usage,  the 
final  letter  is  the  Arabic  h.  Again,  if  a  reference  to  the  Deluge  were  in- 
tended, the  word  Noh  would  not  have  been  used  simply  by  itself;  and 
standing  as  it  does,  it  can  scarcely  be  other  than  the  name  of  the  founder. 
But  (again  to  quote  Mr.  Blochmann)  "  Muhammadans  use  the  name  Nuh 
extremely  rarely.  Adam,  Musa,  Ydsuf,  and  Ayub  are  common  ;  but  on 
looking  over  my  lists  of  saints,  companions  of  Muhammad,  and  other  worthies 
of  Islam,  I  do  not  find  a  single  person  with  the  name  Nuh  ;  and  hence  I 
would  look  upon  a  connection  of  Noh  with  Noah  as  very  problematical.  I 
would  rather  connect  it  with  the  Persian  nuh,  '  nine,*  which  when  lengthen- 
ed becomes  noh^  not  nuh ;  as  the  Persian  dih,  '  a  village,'  becomes  deh,  not 
dxkP  But  if  we  abandon  the  Semitic  name,  it  will  be  better,  considering  the 
purely  Hindu   character  of  the  country,  to  try  and  fall  back  upon  some 

*  Once  as  the  scene  of  a  fight  between  Iqb&l  Kh&n  and  Shams  Kh&n  of  Bay&nah 
(A  H.  802),  and  again  aa  the  place  where  Mub&iak  8h&h  crossed  the  Jamun&  for  JartoU. 
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Sanskrit  root,  and  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  name  as   a  Muhammadan 
corruption  of  nava — not  the  adjective  meaning  *  new/  but  a  proper  name— 
and  with   the  h  added  either  purposely  to  mark  the  distinction,  or  inad- 
vertently in  the  same  way  as  rdjd  is  in  Persian  characters  incorrectly  written 
r&jaK     In  the  Harivansa  (line  1677)  mention  is  made  of  a   king  Ushinara, 
of  the  family  of  Kaksheyn,  who  had  five  wives,  Nriga,  Krimi,  Nava,  Darva, 
and  Drishadvati.     They  bore  him  each  one  son,  and  the  boys  were  named 
Nriga,  Krimi,  Nava,  Suvrata  and  Sivi,  of  whom  Nava  reigned  over  Nkvardsh- 
tram ;  Krimi  over  Kumild-puri ;  Sivi,  who  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  one  of 
the  hymns  of  the  Kig  Veda  (X.  179),  over  the  Sivayas,  and  Nriga  over  the 
Yaudheyas.     In  the  Mahabharat  the  Usinaras  are  said  to  be  a  lower  race  of 
Ksliatriyas.     They  are  mentioned  by  Panini  in  a  connection  which  seems 
to  imply  that  they  were  settled  in  or  near  the  Panjab  ;  and  in  the  Aitareya 
Brahmana,  Usinara  is  collocated  with  Kuru  and  Panchala.  Again,  Drishad- 
vati, the  fifth  of  Usinara's  wives,  recalls  to  mind  the  unjpiown  river  of  the 
same  name  which  is  mentioned  by  Manu  as  one  of  the  boundaries  of  Brah- 
mSvarta,  and  in  the  Mahabhfirat  as  the  southern  boundary  of  Kurukshetra. 
From  all  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Navarashtra,  over  which  Usinara's 
third  son  Nava  reigned,  cannot  have    been  far  distant  from  Mathura  and 
Gurganw  ;  and  its   capital  may  well  have  been  the  very  place  which  still 
bears  his  name  under  the  corrupt  form  of  Noh  or  Nauh. 

The  second  subdivision  of  Class  III  is  of  an  extremely  miscellaneous 
character  and  admits  of  no  grouping,  each  name  having  a  separate  indivi- 
duality of  its  own.     Some  of  the  more  obvious  examples  have  been  already 
quoted :  such  as  are  Basal, '  a  colony,'  for  the  Sanskrit  vasati  (which  at  the 
present  day  is  more  commonly  abbreviated  by  the  alternative  mode  into 
hastt)  ;  Chauki,  an  outpost,  on  the  Gurganw  road ;  Nagariya,  *  a  small  hamlet' ; 
Ba;*h&  *  a  removal* ;  Gafhi,  *  a  fort*  ;  Mai,  *  an  estate* ;  Khor,  *  an  opening' 
between  the  Barsana  hills  ;  ^^nyor,  *  the  other  end*  of  the  Gobardhan  range  ; 
Pura,  *  a  town  ;*  Kheriya,  *  a  hill ;'  and  Toll,  *  an  allotment.*     Others  require 
more  detailed  explanation  on  account  either  of  their  intrinsic  difficulty,  or 
of  the  mythological  disguise  put  upon  them  by  the  local  pandits,  who  think 
there  is  no  place  in  the  whole  of  Braj  which  does  not  contain  some  allusion 
to  Krishna.     Thus  they   connect  the  word  Mathur6  with  the  god's  title  of 
Madhu-mathan,  forgetting  that  the  country  certainly  existed  and,  for  all  that 
is  known  to  the  contrary,  bore  the  same  name  as  now  for  ages   prior  to  the 
incarnation  in  which  that  title  was  acquired.     The  more  natural  derivation  is 
from  the  root  math  direct,  in  its  primary  sense  ot  *  churning ;'  an  exact  gram- 
matical parallel  being  found  in  the  word  hhiduray  '  breakable,'  a  derivative 
from  the  root   Ihidy   *  to  break.'     The  name  thus  interpreted  is  singularly 
appropriate  ;  for  Mathura  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  wide  extent  of 
pasture-land  and  many  herds  of  cattle,  and  in  all  poetical  descriptions  of  the 
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local  scenery '  the  chum'  is  introduced  as  a  prominent  feature.  I  observe  that 
Babu  Hajendralala  Mitra  in  a  learned  article  on  the  Yavanas,  comprised  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  volume,  has  incidentally  remarked  upon  a  passage 
in  the  Santi  Parva  of  the  Mahabharat,  in  which  the  word  Madhura  occurs, 
that  this  is  the  ancient  form  of  Mathura.  Now  I  should  hesitate  to  dispute 
any  statement  deliberately  made  by  so  eminent  a  scholar,  but  this  appears 
to  be  a  mere  obiter  dictum,  and  I  strongly  doubt  whether  in  the  whole  range 
of  early  Sanskrit  literature  the  capital  of  Braj  is  ever  designated  Madhura. 
In  the  particular  passage  which  he  quotes,  Lassen  regards  the  word  as  the 
name  of  a  river ;  and  that  the  well-known  city  in  the  Dakhin  is  in  the  ver- 
nacular always  spelt  Madhura  in  no  way  affects  the  argument  ;  for  even  if  the 
two  names  are  etymologically  identical,  which  is  probable  but  not  certain,  the 
dislike  shewn  by  all  the  languages  of  the  south  to  the  use  of  hard  con- 
sonants is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  alteration. 

Similarly,  the  name  of  the  country,  Braj,  or  Vraja,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Vajra  Sena,  the  son  of  Aniruddh,  who  is  said  to  have  been  crowned 
king  of  Mathura  on  Krishna*  s  death  ;  but  comes  immediately  from  the  root 
traj, '  to  go*,  and  is  thus  a  highly  appropriate  designation  for  a  land  of  no- 
madic herdsmen.  Equally  at  fault  is  the  mythological  derivation  of  *  Ba- 
then,'  the  name  of  two  large  villages  in  the  Kosi  Pargana,  where  Balarama, 
it  is  said,  sat  down  (haithen)  to  wait  for  Krislma.  Here  again  the  real 
reference  is  to  the  pastoral  character  of  the  country,  hathan  being  an  archaic 
term  to  denote  a  grazing-ground.  A  still  greater  and  more  unnecessary 
perversion  of  etymological  principles  is  afforded  by  the  treatment  of  the  word 
Khaii-a.  This  is  derived  from  the  root  khedna^  *  to  drive  cattle',  which  was 
Krishna's  special  occupation  as  a  boy :  but  it  is  in  fact  only  the  regular  con- 
traction of  the  Sanskrit  khadira,  the  Acacia  Arabica,  more  commonly  known 
as  the  habul ;  as  is  proved  by  the  contiguity  of  the  village  to  the  Kfiadira-han, 
one  of  the  twelve  sacred  groves.  A  somewhat  similar  tree,  as  may  be  observed 
in  passing,  the  lodhra,  or  Symplocos,  has  probably  furnished  a  name  for  the 
village  of  Lohi  in  the  Mat  Pargana :  while  the  Tinduk  Ghaf  at  Mathura  is 
probably  so  named  not  in  honour  of  any  pious  ascetic,  but  with  reference  to 
the  pasendu,  or  Diospyros,  one  of  the  most  common  trees  in  the  district, 
wbich  in  Sanskrit  is  called  Tinduka. 

But  the  most  interesting  example  of  an  elaborate  myth  based  solely 
on  the  misunderstanding  of  a  local  name  is  to  be  found  in  the  village  of 
Bandi.  Here  is  a  very  popular  shrine,  sacred  to  Bandi  Anandi,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  two  servants  of  Jasoda's,  whose  special  employment  it  was 
to  collect  the  sweepings  of  the  cow-shed  and  make  them  up  into  fuel. 
But  in  the  inscription  over  the  gateway  leading  into  the  court-yard  of  the 
temple,  which  is  dated  Sambat  1575,  there  is  no  mention  of  Anandi  what- 
ever.   Part  is  illegible,   but   the  first  words  read  clearly  as  follows  :  Svasfi 

X   X 
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eri  Sarvopari  hvrdjamdn  Bandi  Ji.  Tasya  sevaky  &o.  From  this  it  may 
be  inferred  that  Anandi  has  been  added  in  very  recent  times  simply  for 
the  sake  of  the  alliterative  jingle,  and  because  there  happened  to  be  a 
second  old  figure  on  the  spot  that  required  some  distinctive  name* 
The  original  word  was  Bandi  alone.  The  G-okul  G-osains  support  their 
theory  as  to  its  etymology  by  making  the  Gobar  Llla  at  Bandi  one  of  the 
regular  scenes  in  the  dramatic  performances  of  the  Ban^atra ;  but  it  is  not 
accepted  by  the  more  old-fashioned  residents  of  the  village,  who  maintain 
that  the  local  divinity  was  a  recognized  power  long  before  the  days  of 
Krishna,  who  was  brought  there  to  offer  at  her  shrine  the  first  hair  that  was 
cut  from  his  head.  Their  view  as  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  Bandi  and 
the  Mathura  god  is  certainly  correct ;  for  both  the  images  now  believed  to 
represent  Jasoda's  domestic  servants  are  clearly  effigies  of  the  goddess  Dur-  * 
ga.  In  the  one  she  appears  with  eight  arms,  triumphing  over  the  demon 
Mahishdsur ;  in  the  other  which  is  a  modern  fac-simile,  made  at  Brinda-ban, 
of  the  mutilated  original,  she  has  four  arms,  two  pendent  and  two  raised 
above  the  head.  Neither  of  them  can  represent  a  human  handmaid ;  and 
thus  they  at  once  disprove  the  modern  story,  which  would  seem  to  be 
based  on  nothing  more  substantial  than  the  resemblance  of  the  word  handi 
to  the  Persian  handa^  meaning  '  a  servant.'  The  real  derivation  would  be 
from  handya^  or  isandya^  the  future  participle  of  the  verb  vandy  signifying 
'  venerable'  or  '  worshipful.'  Thus  what  was  onoe  an  epithet  of  a  par- 
ticular image  of  Devi  became  after  a  time  its  distinctive  name  ;  and  event- 
ually, being  referred  by  the  ignorance  of  the  people  to  a  more  ordinary  term 
of  current  speech,  has  originated  a  legend  and  a  local  festival  for  which  in 
fact  there  is  no  foundation  whatever. 

The  above  is  one  illustration  of  a  general  rule  that  all  presumably  an- 
cient local  names  are  entirely  different  in  origin  and  meaning  from  any 
terms  of  current  speech  with  which  they  may  happen  to  be  identical  in  form. 
Thus,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  village  Parson  has  no  connection  with 
parson,  the  common  .adverb  of  time  \  neither  is  Paitha  so  named,  as  being 
near  the  mouth  of  the  cave  into  which  the  people  of  Braj  '  entered'  (paiiM), 
Again,  Hal,  a  large  village  in  the  Mathura  Pargana,  is  not  so  called  as  being 
the  scene  of  one  of  Krishna's  *  battles'  (r^r),  as  local  pandits  say ;  nor  because 
the  extensive  woods  round  about  it  abound  in  rdl,  or  *  resin  :'  but  rather  it 
is  a  contraction  of  Raja-Kula,  '  a  king's  house ;'  a  compound  of  similar 
character  with  Gokul,  *  a  cow  house,'  the  name  of  the  town  where  Krishna 
was  nurtured  by  the  herdsman  Nanda.  Baval,  a  village  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, the  reputed  home  of  Radha's  maternal  grandfather  Surbhan,  may 
be  identical  in  meaning  ;  or  it  may  even  represent  an  original  Kadha-kula, 
in  which  case  it  would  be  curious  as  affording  the  earliest  authority  for 
Badha's  local  existence  and  pre-eminent  rank.     Koila  again  is  evidently  not 
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the  bird  called  in  SaDskrit  Kobila  and  in  Hindi  Kail  ;  for  who  would  dream 
of  calling  a  place  simply  Cuckoo  without  any  affix  such  as  in  the  possible 
eompound  Cuckoo-town  P  Neither  is  it  the  exclamation  JSjn  Id,  uttered  by 
Yasadeya  as  he  was  bearing  the  infant  Krishna  across  the  Jamund  ;  for 
whaterer  the  language  then  in  vogue,  it  certainly  was  not  modem  Hindi  : 
nor  again,  and  for  a  similar  reason,  does  the  word  Koila  mean  '  charcoal' 
with  a  reference  to  the  ashes  of  the  witch  Putand,  washed  across  the  stream 
from  the  town  of  Qokul.  But  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  final 
consonant  stands  for  rd  and  has  the  possessive  force  of  that  particle,  while 
the  former  member  of  the  compound  is  either  Koi, '  the  water-lily,'  or  £j)lf 
for  Erora, '  a  wild  boar.'  The  extensive  morass  in  the  neighbourhood,  well- 
known  to  sportsmen  as  the  Koila  jhil,  renders  either  derivation  probable 
and  appropriate.  If  the  &ct  were  not  now  placed  on  record,  a  few  more 
years  and  the  philologists  who  look  for  the  origin  of  Indian  names  in  every 
language  saving  only  the  vernacular  of  the  country,  would  seize  the  oppor- 
tnnity  of  declaring  Koila  to  be  merely  a  mis-pronunciation  of  the  English 
'quail.'  Similarly,  it  may  reasonably  be  conjectured  that  Kukar-gama 
is  not  so  called  because  a  Banjara  in  his  travels  happened  to  bury  beside  the 
village  pond  a  favourite  dog  {kukar),  though  the  slab  supposed  to  cover  the 
dog's  grave  is  still  shewn  ;  but  rather,  as  the  village  is  certainly  of  ancient 
date  and  was  colonized  by  Thdkurs  from  Chitor,  it  is  more  probable  that  its 
name  commemorates  the  otherwise  unknown  founder,  since  Kukura  occurs 
in  the  Mahabharat  as  the  proper  name  of  a  king,  and  may  therefore  have 
been  at  one  time  in  common  use.  To  pass  yet  more  rapidly  over  a  few 
other  illustrations  of  the  same  rule,  that  apparent  identity  is  equivalent  to 
real  difference  :  Kamar  does  not  commemorate  Krishna's  gift  of  a  blanket 
{kamal)  to  the  shivering  hermit  Durvasas,  but  rather  implies  a  migration 
from  the  older  town  of  Kama  ;  *  Ainch'  does  not  refer  to  the  '  stretching' 
of  Krishna's  tent-ropes,  though  the  real  derivation  is  doubtful ;  '  Jau' 
is  not  the  imperative  verb  '  go,'  but  a  corruption  of  ydva,  *  lac ;'  Mama,  now 
altered  by  office  copyists  to  Bhama,  has  no  relation  to  the  *  death'  of  one  of 
Krishna's  enemies  ;  and  '  Jait'  is  not  simply  an  abbreviation  for  jaUra,  but 
(as  shewn  by  the  village  pronunciation  Jaint)  represents  an  original  Jayanta, 
which  occurs  in  Sanskrit  as  the  name  both  of  a  river  and  a  country. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  application  of  this  rule  is 
restricted  exclusively  to  local  names  of  ancient  date.  Thus  the  name  of  the 
village  Sanket  is  really  identical  with  the  Sanskrit  word  sanket,  meaning 
*  an  assignation'  or  '  rendezvous ;'  the  place  which  lies  halfway  between 
Barsana  and  Nandgiinw,  the  respective  homes  of  Eadh&  and  Krishna, 
having  been  so  called  by  tlie  Gosains  of  the  16th  century  with  the  special 
object  of  localizing  the  legend.  Similarly,  Pisaya  with  its  beautiful  forest 
of  kadamb  trees«  to  which   the  author  of  the  Vraja-bhakti*vilasa  gives 
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the  Sanskrit  title  of  Pipasa-vaDa,  may  really  bear  a  name  identical  with 
the  Hindi  word  pi^aya,  *  thirsty'  if  the  name  was  first  assigned  to  the  spot 
by  the  Gokul  Gosains  as  a  foundation  for  a  story  of  Bddha's  bringing 
a  draught  of  water  for  the  relief  of  her  exhausted  lover.  But  this  is 
questionable,  since  it  appears  that  there  is  a  place  with  the  same  name,  but 
without  any  similar  legend,  in  the  Aligarh  district  ;  and  both  ai'e  therefore 
most  probably  far  anterior  to  the  16th  century  and  susceptible  of  some  en- 
tirely different  explanation. 

In  all  these  and  similar  cases  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  sound  con- 
clusions without  a  large  amount  of  local  knowledge  ;  while  the  absurdity  of 
the  explanations  advanced  by  the  local  Pandits  demonstrates  the  equal 
necessity  for  acquaintance  with  at  least  the  rudimentary  laws  of  philologi* 
cal  science.  Scholastic  speculations  made  without  reference  to  physical 
features  or  the  facts  of  village  history  are  always  liable  to  summary  disproof ; 
and  no  one  with  any  respect  for  his  own  reputation  should  think  of  pro- 
nouncing off-hand  upon  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  any  place  regarding 
the  circumstances  of  which  he  has  not  very  definite  information.  For  ex- 
ample, as  the  village  Ja^i-pura  is  on  the  border  of  the  Jat  state  of  Bharatpur, 
what  could  be  more  plausible  than  to  say  that  it  is  so  called  as  being  a  Jaf 
colony  ?  but  as  a  fact,  it  has  always  been  inhabited  by  Brahmans,  and 
its  founder  was  the  Vallabhacharya  Gosain  Bitthalnath,  who  was  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  Jati  ji.  Again,  Lodhauli  (in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples stated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper)  might  be  at  once  set  down  as 
equivalent  to  Lodha-puri ;  but  here  too  the  caste  of  the  residents  forbids  such 
a  deiivation,  for  they  have  always  been  not  Lodhas,  but  Jadons  ;  and  the 
modern  name  is  a  perversion  of  Lalita-puri,  Phalen  again  and  Siyara  would 
be  inexplicable  but  for  the  knowledge  that  they  are  built,  the  one  on  the 
margin  of  a  pond,  called  Prahlad-kund,  and  the  other  by  the  Chir  Ghat,  a 
very  ancient  and  now  comparatively  neglected  tirath  on  the  Jamuna.  The 
confusion  between  the  letters  8  and  ch  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  local 
dialect.  Thus  Amar  Sinh  is  frequently  called  Amarchu  ;  and  the  village  of 
Parsua,  in  the  mouths  of  the  villagers  on  the  spot,  is  indistinguishable  from 
Pilchua. 

Although  it  may  safely  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  of  Indian  to- 
ponymy that  the  majority  of  names  are  capable  of  being  traced  up  to  Aryan 
roots,  it  is  possible  that  the  rule  may  have  some  exceptions.  In  the  Ma- 
thur&  and  Mainpuri  districts  there  is  a  current  tradition  that  the  older  occu- 
pants of  the  country  were  a  people  called  Kalars.  The  name  seems  to  sup- 
port a  theory  advanced  by  Dr.  Hunter  in  his  Dissertation,  where  he  quotes 
a  statement  from  some  number  of  the  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  to  the  effect 
that  the  whole  of  India  was  once  called  Kolaria.  On  the  strength  of  a  number 
of  names  which  he  sees  in  the  modern  map,  he  concludes  that  the  race,  from 
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whom  that  name  was  derived,  once  spread  over  every  province  from  Burma 
to  Malabar.  He  finds  indications  of  their  existence  in  the  Kols  of  Central 
India ;  the  Kolas  of  Katwar  ;  the  Kolis  of  Gujarat ;  the  Kolitas  of  As&m  ; 
the  Kalte,  a  robber  caste  in  the  Tamil  country  ;  the  Kolars  of  Tinnevelly, 
and  the  Kolis  of  Bombay,  &c.,  &c.  Upon  most  of  these  names,  as  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  localities  where  they  exist,  I  decline  to  offer  any  opinion 
whatever,  and  can  only  express  my  regret  that  Dr.  Hunter  has  not  exercised 
a  little  similar  caution.  For  he  proceeds  to  give  a  list  of  town-names, 
scattered  as  he  says  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  India,  which  seems 
to  me  of  the  very  slightest  value  as  a  confirmation  of  his  theory.  No  one 
should  be  better  conversant  than  himself  with  the  vagaries  of  phonetic  spell- 
ing ;  and  yet  he  gravely  adduces  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Kol  race, 
such  names  as  Kulianpur  and  KuUian  ;  though  it  is  scarcely  possible  but  that, 
if  correctly  spelt,  they  would  appear  as  Kalyanpur  and  Kalyan ;  the  latter 
being  still  a  popular  Hindi  name  and  the  Sanskrit  for  '  auspicious'.  More- 
over, if  the  race  was  ever  so  widely  spread  as  he  supposes,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  they  should  give  their  tribal  name  to  the  different  towns  they  in- 
habited ;  for  such  names  under  the  supposed  circumstances  would  have  no 
distinctive  force.  For  example,  if  the  Hindus  were  suddenly  to  be  swept 
out  of  India,  the  race  that  superseded  them  would  not  find  a  single  village 
bearing  such  a  name  as  Hindu-pur,  or  Hindu-ganw.  Obviously  it  is  only  a 
country  that  derives  its  name  from  a  tribe,  while  towns  and  villages  com- 
memorate families  and  individuals.  To  ascertain  who  the  Kal&ra  were  is 
certainly  an  interesting  question,  but  one  upon  which  it  is  as  yet  premature  to 
speak  positively.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  name  denotes  a  religious 
rather  than  an  ethnological  difference  and  that  they  were — in  this  neighbour- 
hood at  all  events — Buddhists  or  Jains.  At  many  of  the  places  from  which 
they  are  said  to  have  been  ejected  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Jat  or 
Th^kur  families,  I  have  found  fragments  of  Buddhist  or  Jain  sculpture, 
which  can  only  have  been  the  work  of  the  older  inhabitants,  since  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  race  now  in  possession  have  never  changed  their  religion.  It 
is  if  course  possible  that  these  Kalars  may  have  been  non-Aryan  Buddhists ; 
but  the  old  village  names,  which  in  several  cases  remain  unchanged  to 
the  present  day,  such  as  Aira,  Madem,  Byonhin,  &c.,  though  of  doubtful 
derivation,  have  certainly  anything  but  a  foreign  or  un-Indian  sound. 

These  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  names  yet  require  elucida- 
tion :  but  the  words  with  which  I  prefaced  Part  II  of  my  Mathura  Memoir 
in  anticipation  of  the  present  argument,  have  now  I  trust  been  so  far  sub- 
stantiated that  I  may  conclude  by  repeating  them  as  a  summary  of  actual 
results.  "  The  study  of  a  list  of  village  names  suggests  two  remarks  of  some 
little  importance  in  the  history  of  language.  Firsts  so  many  names  that  at 
a  hasty  glance  appear  utterly  unmeaning  can  be  positively  traced  back  to 
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original  Sanskrit  forms  as  to  raise  a  presumption  that  the  remainder,  though 
more  efifectuallj  disguised,  will  ultimately  he  found  capable  of  similar  treaJb- 
ment :  a  strong  argument  being  thus  afforded  against  those  schokrs  who 
maintain  that  the  modem  vernacular  is  impregnated  with  a  very  large  non- 
Aryan  element.  Secondly ^  the  course  of  phonetic  decay  in  all  its  stages  is 
so  strictly  in  accord  with  the  jrules  laid  down  by  the  Prdkrit  Grammarians^ 
as  to  demonstrate  that  the  Pr&krit  of  the  dramas  (to  which  the  rules  parti- 
cularly apply),  even  though  extinct  at  the  time  when  the  dramas  were 
written  for  the  delectation  of  a  learned  audience,  had  once  been  the  popular 
language  of  the  country  ;  and  as  Anglo-Saxon  imperceptibly  developed  into 
modern  English,  so  ha^  Prakrit  been  transmuted  into  modern  Hindi,  more 
by  the  gradual  loss  of  its  inflections  than  by  the  violent  operation  of  any 
external  influences."  Thus  the  recognition  of  Persian  or  any  dialect  of  Per- 
sian as  the  vernacular  of  the  country  implies  an  historical  untruth  as  re- 
gards the  past  and  can  only  be  verified  in  the  future  by  the  obliteration  of 
all  existing  traditions* 


Transcript  of  the  Fdla  Inscription  of  the  Buddal  Pillar,  Dinajpiir,  h/ 
Pandit  Habacha^dsa  Chakuavati'.  Communicated  by  E.  V.  West- 
MAGOTT,  C.  S. — With  an  annotated  translation  by  Psatapachandba 
Ghosha,  B.  a.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Asiatic  Society,  Bengal, 

In  the  1st  volume  of  the  '  Asiatic  Researches,'  a  translation  is  given 
of  this  inscription  by  Wilkins,  but  without  the  text.  A  short  time  ago, 
Mr.  E.  Y.  Westmacott,  0.  S.  obtained  a  transcript  from  Pandit  Harachandra 
Chakravarti  which  is  given  below  with  a  fresh  translation. 

Mr.  Westmacott  says  that  Buddal  was  a  factory  in  the  Company's 
commercial  days ;  it  is  on  the  Kulkuli-khari,  about  ten  miles  E.  N.  E. 
from  Patnitala  Police  Station.  The  pillar  is  less  than  a  mile  N.  E.  of  it,  near 
Mangalb&ri,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  *  Bhim's  ox  goad'  [Bhimer  Fdnti). 

*i«frr^r*i^j  m 

8.      ^nSt^T  THI  #imi^f<^*ll*Hf5^f'n^  I 

firoiPmnifiirniT  ^wt  \iMH^  i^vj  h 
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4.     f^njT^  ?r^^ 


11. 


« 


6.      vr41l|l'll4^'<M4^«l4^d'l^ir^<i4IM41H{: 


f<*^<*l*(IH^"H«'rf^'*' 


i.>« 


rw^reftl:  iR^^^irm  it^iHi^m^rfig;  i 


12.  ^i^^ilf<i«Mt7r  ^gfV^q^rftnSt'^ i 

13.  ^Hi)fV9<iT(<vi^r9^  vwnw* 


I4i.    iRnnnpif^ 


*•«. 
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36.    <^nm4T^T  T(m  ^nSt^^  -  -     -  I 

—  -* ^ II 

18.  ^nr^ftr^WTHni:  wnr^^srf^^:  i 

19.  giii^i  J^^ftriw^  fM^^  ^  "s^:  ^nn(  ^^rofir  i 

21.  irenffpr:  icTOftr  ^TWtn  f^ni  ^^^f^  fVr^snftr  i 

22.  nmr^i^^r'nnSl?:^^?!^ 

*rvi<fH4<rM  Jim  IT  ^ng  la^  I 

25.     ^fVr^r^  irf%^  ^f%^3r  ^^nfitftr  lyirfcT  irr^  wftr 

27.     ^^^  ^^  ^T*  ^^  mf^fti  '^rrf^ 

28.       = Hif^^i  «^t  ftl^m^  W^T^nTTTpTT  I 

Tbanslation. 
I.     There  was  one   of  S'andilya   race  known  as  Viradeva,  from  him 
descended  one  by  name   Panchala,  in   his   family   and  of  him  was  bom 
Garga. 

From  tho  Sanskrit  it  appears  that  Garga  was  tho  son  of  P^chalo,  and  that  Vfradeva 
was  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Garga.  The  latter  might  have  been  the  father  of  Panchila, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  Garga  being  the  son  of  Pdnch&la»  as  the  Sanskrit  has 
**  of  him  was  bom*'  If^P^QfPTIT.  Wilkips  has  left  out  the  word  "^ftcf"  "  known.** 
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IL     (This  prince,  like)  S^akra,  lord  of  the  eastern  quarter,  but  not  of 

other  quarters,  though  defeated  by  Daitya  chiefs gained 

(masteiy  over)  the  world  by  his  devoted  piety  and  derided  Yrhaspati. 

8'akra  \b  another  name  of  Indra»  the  lord  of  the  firmament.  He  is  also  worshipped 
as  one  of  the  Dikptias  or  lords  of  the  ten  quarters.  He  rales  over  the  eastern  quarter; 
theterthasit»  *' V'^rf^^ffntfTTy"  ^^^  Wilkins  has  omitted  it;  he  says,  '^Sakra  was 
niler  bat  of  one  quarter."  THflf^  literally  means  "  notwithstanding/'  It  has  been  ren- 
dered "  though."  The  text  has  •*  ^nnp^«  ^/'  which  means  "defeated  the  son  he." 
I  hare  rendered  the  ''son"  by  "Prince."  Wilkins  appears  to  have  ignored  the 
last  portion  of  the  2nd  line.  There  is  a  blank  in  the  text,  and  it  affects  the  sense  a 
great  deal ;  bat^  as  it  is,  it  means  that  Indra,  though  lord  of  the  eastern  quarter  only» 
became  lord  of  the  whole  world,  because  he  had  Yrhaspati  for  his  adviser.  Hence,  this 
prince  like  him,  though  lord  of  one  small  portion  of  the  country,  became  by  his  piety,  lord 
of  the  world  and  that  too  without  the  aid  of  Yrhaspati's  advice^  whom  he  oould  well 
afford  to  deride. 

III.  His  wife  was  named  Ichchhit,  who  could  move  his  heart  at  her 
will :  she  was  by  nature  pure  and  gentle,  faithful,  loving,  and  auspicious. 

Wilkins  adds, "  Ichchha  like  love"  meaning  perhaps  "  like  Bati  the  goddess  of  love." 
This  does  not  occur  in  the  text.  Again,  the  text  does  not  say  "  she  was  admired,"  it  has 
"*  (she  was)  naturally  pure,  \^V^\  =  gentle,  ^n^  «»  fidthfiil,  !]«|7(^  =s  loving,  full 
of  love.  l^JHT  ^  auspicious ;  according  to  Hindu  astrology  certain  signs  and  marks 
make  a  person  auspicious."  Mr.  Wilkins  has  "  and  her  beauty  was  like  the  light  of 
the  moon".  The  two  lines  of  the  text  have  nowhere  any  term  to  indicate  the  moon, 
onlssB  Wilkins  has  been  misled  by  f^TlfT  =  oo^^* 

IV.  In  sciences  he  was   (as  high   as)  the  pinnacle  of  a  triumphal 
column the  triple  world  lay  before  him. 

Their  (Qarga  and  Ichchh&'s)  son  was  like  the  lotus-born  chief  of  the 
twice-born  and  was  well-known  by  the  name  of  S  MdarbhapdQi. 

Windns  has  —  "  in  his  countenance,  which  was  like  the  flower  of  the  waters^ 
were  to  be  traced  the  lines  of  the  four  sciences.  The  three  worlds  were  held  in  sul]ject- 
icm  by  his  hereditaiy  high  rank."  The  equivalents  word  for  word  are  f^'^T^  in  the 
sciences;  'm  is  a  triumphal  column  or  any  colunm,  Uini^  =i  the  face  or  the  pinnacle 
of  the  top  of  the  '^^  ;  i|f^  =•  all  round  lay ;  f^f^tpir  =  three  worlds.  Of  these 
two^  namely  Gaiga  and  Ichchhi,  was  born  the  son  named  S'ri-Darbha-Pani,  (Lotus- 
bom  is  Brahms.  Dvija  is  a  biihman}  who  was  like  Brahmi  the  chief  of  Brahmans. 
Wilkins  has,  "he  took  unto  himself  the  name  of:"  but  the  text  has  ^{^  ^iifw 
Q^f^K^  ^>^  renowned  by  the  name  of  S'ri  Darbha  Pani.  The  text  has  ^f^^  the 
Genitive  Dual  of  ini=  ^^  ^^^ »  ^^nce  4^<ri^ti|  ss  son  of  the  two  and  not  of 
^  these  two  was  descended,"  which  is  inaccurate. 

Y.  From  the  source  of  the  Key4  where  heaps  of  stone  saturated  with 
the  mada  (juice  exuding  from  the  head  of)  lustful  elephants  to  (the  foot  of 
the)  father  of  Gauri  (Mount  Himalaya),  whose  whitened  hills  are  nourished 
by  the  rays  of  the  moon  (on  the  forehead)  of  I 's  'vara.  From  the  waters  of 
the  settbg  sun  to  those  of  the  rising  Aruna,  between  the  two  vast  waters 

T  X 
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(lay)  the  world,  which  by  his  (S'ri  Darbha  Pani's)  policy  Prince  Sri  Deva 
Pala  rendered  tributary. 

The  text  after  mentioning  '*  from  the  source  of  the  Reva"  parenthetically  describes 
the  place,  and  similarly,  after  mentioning  the  Himalaya,  describes  its  peaks.  Wilidns 
<»nfonnd8  the  two  parenthetical  sentences  and  applies  them  both  to  the  Himilayiu 
The  glory  and  greatness  of  the  minister  S'ri  Darbha  Pani  is  enhanced  by  stating 
i^hat  Prince  Sri  Deva  Pala  being  advised  by  him  made  the  vast  country  described 
above  tributary  to  himself.  From  this  and  the  following  stanzas  it  will  appear  that 
the  descendants  of  S'andilya  family  were  always  ministers  of  the  Pala  rajas  and  thdr 
greatness  was  dependent  upon  the  greatness  of  the  princes  they  served.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  text  has  the  setting  and  the  rising  oceans  instead  of  the  usual  rising  and 
setting  hills.  Another  transcript  has  the  following  reading  for  the  last  part  of  line  I  of 
this  stanza— -jnQT^^fii^tfXT^. 

VI.  At  whose  (S  'rl  Darbha  Pant's)  gate  stood  waiting  prince  S'ri  Deva 
P41a,  ha'^ing  received  the  dazzling  moving  army  of  the  multitude  of  assemb- 
led chieftains  from  surrounding  quarters  where  the  prospect  was  filled  with 
(bending?)  advancing  waves  of  thick  dust  arising  from  the  earth  and 
moistened  by  the  exudation  of  liquor  gushing  from  the  mouths  of  varions 
lustful  big  elephants. 

Wilkins  has  not  noticed,  it  appears,  the  participle  verb  ^n^  = ''  having  received"; 
and  hence  the  confusion  of  meaning  and  sense.  His  rendering,  however,  gives  a  macfa 
better  sense ;  but  it  must  be  noted  that  the  ideas  belong  to  him  rather  than  to  the  text* 
"e  rJ^I4^  =  i^  ^^t  hidden,  but  difficult  to  be  gazed  at,  t.  e,  dazzling  bright.  \pg  =3 
waves,  3r^n|  =  bending,  ^7=  thick,  ^;9r  =  dust, i<jrfr=  Ailed  with,  ^11l(ff^«Ill=:r 
(^rnn  =  qu<L^^^  o^  ^^  globe)  •f'  (f<^^V(  ass  expansion)  =  prospect. 

It  is  said  that  a  kind[of  venous  liquid  flows  from  the  head  of  lustful  {mas£)  elephants. 
This  sweet  liquor  attracts  lots  of  bees  who  are  seen  to  buzz  round  the  heads  of  sudi 
elephants.  '^J^  =  l^ke-  liquor  exuding  from  the  head  of  elephants.  f^^^T^llf  =  the 
circle  of  the  quarters  or  points  of  the  compassi  circus  of  all  sides.     f^^^TI  =  moving. 

VII.  At  whose  throne  in  earlier  days  he  used  to  pay  down  no  small 
sum  of  pithas,  bright  as  the  moon,  the  ruler  of  mankind,  the  image  of  the 
lord  of  the  gods,  and  the  dust  of  whose  feet  was'  marked  with  the  diadems 
of  sundry  chiefs  of  people,  gloriously  possessed  himself  of  his  own  throne. 

fin;  =  a  small  silver  coin.  ^T^q  =  moon  {^Ji  s==  star  j^  ==  lord),  and  henoe 
the  pithaB  were  as  bright  as  the  moon,  and  not  '*  as  the  lunar  rays,"  as  Wilkins  has  it 

Lord  of  men  who  was  like  the  image  of  Indra,  and  whose  feet»  &c., in  earlier  daja 

having  given  pithas  to  whose  throne  assumed  his  own.    The  phrase  4J4f||^H  app^fl^s  to 

be  a  mistake  for  I]^|^^. 

VIII.  To  him  was  born  of  the  princess  S^arkara  the  fortunate  Some- 
s'vara,  twice-born  like  Soma,  the  son  of  Atri  and  favourite  of  the  supreme 
God. 

IX.  Who  was  neither  elated  nor  tyrannous  for  haying  attained  a 
power  equal  to  that  of  Aijuna,  who  would  not  listen  with  a  yain-glorioas 
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feeling  to  the  laudatory  addresses  of  the  poor,  because  of  having  lavished 
riches  on  them,  nor  utter  sweet  words  but  cherished  his  friends  by  his 
prosperity :  who  by  his  virtues  unparalleled  in  the  world  became  an  object 
of  admiration  with  good  men. 

X.  Desirous  of  attaining  the  estate  of  a  family-man  he  accepted,  agree- 
ably to  the  law,  the  hand  of  the  princess  Taral&,  who  was  after  his  own 
image,  as  Siva  did  the  hand  of  Siva  and  Hari  that  of  LakshmL 

IT^T^H  18  the  second  state  of  one's  life.  It  comes  after  Brahmachari.  It  is  the 
estate  of  a  family-man. 

XI.  Of  this  pair  was  born  the  fortunate  Ked&rauatha  Misra,  re« 
splendent  as  Guha,  renowned  for  beauty  and  personal  valour,  gifted  with 
the  power  of  learning  the  most  abstruse  sciences,  and  possessed  of  a  reputa- 
tion for  infinite  knowledge,  acquired  by  his  own  good  sense,  and  capable  of 
gladdening  the  wants  of  celestial  beings  by  his  good  actions. 

Ouha  =  Knmara  or  E&rtikeya. 

« 

XII.  Who  having  drunk  the  ocean  of  the  four  sciences  with  the  bright 
eyes  of  knowledge,  brought  them  forth  again  and  laughed  at  the  unsteady 
reputation  of  Agastya. 

The  story  is  that  the  sage  Agastya  once  drank  up  the  ocean,  taking  the  water  in  the 
pahn  of  his  hand,  hut  found  it  difficult  to  hring  it  up  again.  This  prince  was  far 
soperior  to  Agastya  in  this  respect.  He  drank  up  the  ocean  of  knowledge  with  his  eyes 
sud  by  giving  instniction  to  others  brought  it  forth  much  more  easily  than  the  sage. 

XIII.  Trusting  to  whose  wisdom  the  lord  of  Gkiu(j[a  for  a  long  time 
enjoyed  the  surface  of  the  sea-girt  earth  by  eradicating  the  race  of  the 
Utkalas,  conquering  the  haughtiness  of  the  Huns,  and  humbling  the  pride 
of  the  kings  of  Gujjra  and  Dr§vi(}a. 

XIV.  Who  considered  them  most  needy  from  whom  he  had  acquired 
wealth,  whose  mind  never  made  any  distinction  between  friend  and  foo,  who 
was  afraid  of  falling  into  the  ocean  of  the  world  (of  mortal  birth)  and  was 
purged  of  all  sins  and  who  delighted  in  (contemplating)  the  world  to 
come. 

Wilkins'  rendering  of  this  passage  is  peculiar.  In  the  first  phrase  W^?rf^^Tnrf>q$r, 
he  makes  the  following  alteration  before  his  meaning  can  be  grammatically  correct— 
f^^ns^ftWT.  But  taking  ^If^^fil^l*!^  as  an  adjectiye  to  ?iprT^  understood,  the 
sense  appears  to  be  clear.  That  is,  he  considered  them  only  ^if^qip,  «•  «•  needy,  deserving 
his  charity,  from  whom  he  had  acquired  wealth,  i,  e,  he  was  charitable  to  the  defeated 
princes  and  to  his  subjects,  from  whom  he  had  acquired  wealth  by  way  of  tribute  or  toll. 

XV.  Prince  S  ^rl  S  'ura  Pala,  the  Indra,  whose  strength  lay  in  the 
love  of  his  subjects,  and  who  was  identified  with  the  welfare  of  his  ocean- 
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girt  world,  constaatlj  repaired  to  bim,  the  image  of  Yrhaspati,  and  reoeived, 
with  his  head  bowed  and  mind  purified,  the  pure  water  as  that  of  Gaogi. 

Beoeiying  water  means  '  waa  anointed  king/ 

XYI.    His  spouse  was  YandhT^,  bom  in  Deragram. 

XYII.  She  like  Devaki  bore  unto  him  a  son,  the  best  among  man- 
kind, who  resembled  Krishna,  the  adopted  son  of  Yasod&,  who  wa«  beloved 
of  milk-women. 

Willdnfl  has  "husband  of  Lakshnu."    This  does  not  occor  in  the  text. 

XYIII.  Who  was  named  Sri  Gurava  Misra,  like  another  heroic 
Bama,  though  bom  of  the  family  of  Jamadagni,  and  was  thoroughly  anxious 
(for  the  welfare)  of  the  Kshatriyas. 

Wilkins  divides  the  phrase  '<  ^*Ht|^H* *  into ' '  ^^m;^ ^inpl/ '  an^  hence  his  render* 
ing  "  was  acquainted  with  all  the  constelktions."    The  above  reading  is  more  probable 
as  Parasn-Bima  was  known  to  have  been  the  deadliest  enemy  of  the  Kshatriyas,  and  this* 
Misra»  though  as  heroic  as  Parasu*Rima,  was  not  so  iTiiinii*iil  to  the  Kshatriyas,  but  on 
the  contrary  was  friendly  to  them. 

XIX.  Who  was  skilled  in  discriminating  the  properties  of  things  and 
at  whose  feet  bowed  down  the  Prince  Sri  Ndr&yana  Pala  after  his  victories. 
What  other  testimony  is  required  of  such  a  man  ? 

XX.  He  appreciated  the  beauties  of  several  poems  and  was  much 
devoted  to  politics.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people  of  Bengal  for 
observance  of  the  Yedas.  He  was  fond  of  extolling  the  virtues  of  greatness. 
He  was  a  renowned  astronomer,  and  his  vast  understanding  and  boundless 
fame  were  bom  of  Dharma. 

XXI.  It  was  by  his  blessings  and  the  blessings  of  the  lord  of  speech 
(Yrhaspati)  that  both  Lakshmi  and  Sarasvati,  forsaking  their  natural  enmitji 
lived  together  in  amity. 

Lakshmi  and  Sarasvati  are  sud  to  be  two  sisters.  They  were  both  mairied  to 
Vishnn.  Lakshmi  ib  the  goddess  of  prosperity,  and  Sarasvati  that  of  learning.  The 
Sastras  say  these  two  are  incompatible  in  the  same  individual,  the  learned  pandits  being 
generally  poor. 

XXIL  It  was  by  the  sound  knowledge  which  he  derived  from  constant 
study  of  the  s&stras  that  in  the  assemblies  of  the  learned  he  foiled  the  pride 
of  his  opponents  in  discussion.  He  likewise  on  all  sides  drove  away  the 
enemies. 

XXIII — XXYIII.  The  transcript  here  is  very  imperfect  having  many 
lacunfB.    The  passages  which  are  l^ble  are  laudatory  of  the  Donor  Prince. 
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The  following  is  the  genealogical  tree  derived  from  the  text.    The 
Misras  were  evidently  the  hereditary  ministers  of  the  Pala  Rajas  of  BengaL 

VfradeT* 
I 

Plnch&la 
Gazva — married  Ichchhi 

I 

Beva  PiUa  (contemporary) — Sri  Darbha  P^^f,  married  S'arkadl 

Somes'vara  Misra,  married  TaraU 

86n  P^  Lord  of  Gau^a^  oontemporaiy  Eediranatiha  MUm,  married  Yandhv^  of  Devagr&ma 

N^r&yana  P^Ua»  contemporary  Gurava  Misra. 


On  a  eopper-plate  Inscription  of  the  time  of  Skanda  Ghtpta.^^By 

Ba'jendbala'la  Mitba. 

(With  a  plate.) 

I  am  indehted  to  General  XUanningham  for  a  facsimile  and  a  very  care- 
fnlly-made  hand-copy  of  a  copper-plate  inscription,  lately  discovered  by  him 
at  Indor,  a  kher4  ten  miles  from  Anupshahar  on  the  Ganges.  The  plate 
measures  seven  inches  and  nine-tenths  by  five  inches  and  eight-tenths,  the 
edges  being  slightly  arched.  The  inscription  extends  to  twelve  lines,  the  last 
three  of  which  are  more  apart  from  each  other  than  the  others.  The  char- 
acter of  the  writing  is  the  well-known  Gupta,  and  is  in  a  fair  state  of  pre- 
servation, except  at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
lines  and  in  three  or  four  places  in  the  middle,  where  rust  has  eaten  up  the 
surface,  and  made  the  facsiipile  in  those  parts  illegible  to  me ;  but,  I  think, 
even  there  the  outlines  of  the  letters  are  not  altogether  lost  on  the  copper- 
plate, for  in  (jleneral  Cunningham's  hand-copy,  which  has  helped  me  very 
largely  in  reading  the  record,  they  have  been  so  produced  as  to  be  easily 
recognisable.  Only  in  one  place,  where  the  age  of  the  moon  is  given,  I  have 
failed  to  i^ad  the  letters. 

The  document  opens  with  a  stanza  in  praise  of  the  sun-god,  and  then 
records  the  mandate  of  a  petty  zamindir,  named  Devavishou,  rendering  it 
obligatoiy  on  the  part  of  the  guOd  of  oil-sellers  at  ludrapur  in  the  Doab,  to 
supply  the  temple  of  the  sun,  at  that  place,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oil 
daily  for  the  use  of  the  temple,  the  supply  being  increased  by  two  j>ato 
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which  will  be  equal  to  1120  grains,  or  about  2i  ouhcesj  on  every  new  moon 
day. 

The  donor  was  a  Brihmana  versed  in  the  four  Vedas,  and  owner  of 
an  estate  in  the  Doab  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Yamuna,  which  is  indicated 
by  its  ancient  name  of  Antarvedi.  The  locale  of  the  township  of  Indrapura 
is,  doubtless,  the  modem  village  of  Indor,  and  the  khera  probably  contains 
the  ruins  of  the  old  temple  of  the  sun. 

The  date  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  this  record.     It  states 
in  clear  and  unmistakable  words  *'  the  year  one  hundred  and  forty-six  of 
the  thriving  and  invincible  kingdom  of  Skanda  Gupta,"  or,  in  other  words,  a 
Gupta  era  calculated  in  connexion  with  a  thriving  kingdom,  and  not  from  a 
reign.   The  compound  word  abhivardhamdna'vijaya'rdjya^amvatsare  cannot 
consistently  be  interpreted  in  any  other  way.     Grammatically  the  phrase 
rdjyasamvatsare  can  only  mean  "  in  the  year  of  the  kingdom,"  and  to  apply  it 
to  the  reign  it  should  be  split  into  two  separate  words  rdfye  and  samvatsare^ 
but  the  facsimile  in  this  part  is  perfectly  clear,  and  there  is  no  trace  in  it  of 
the  vowel  0,  the  mark  of  the  locative,  at  the  end  of  the  first  word.    I  called 
the  attention  of  General  Cunningham  to  this  part   of  the   record,   and  he 
assured  me  in  reply  that  he  could  find  no  mark  on  the  plate  to  indicate  the 
vowel  in  question ;  a  rubbing  of  this  part  of  the  plate  which  he  has  sent  me 
appears  perfectly  distinct  and  without  any  vowel-mark  on  the  top  of  the  word 
rdjya.     Without  the  case-mark,  the  phrase,  if  applied  to  the  reign  on  the 
strength  of  the  epithet  ahhivardhamdna,  "  iBlourishing,"  being  in  the  present 
tense,  it  would  make  the  reign  of  the  prince  extend  to  a  hundred  and  forty- 
six  years,  and  I  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  rejecting  such  an  interpreta« 
tion  as  absurd.     The  word  rdjya  in  this  part  of  the  inscription  has  the  letter 
^  so   engraved  as  to  make  it  thereby  appesft*  like  rdrdjya,  but  this  is  an 
obvious  misformation  of  the  compound  consonant  jya^  due  to  the  writer,  or 
the  engraver,   of  the  record,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  in  any  way  intended  to 
alter  the  sense.     The  mark  for  e  is  in  the  record  a  hook  on  the  top,  and  not 
a  curved  line  behind  as  in  modem  Bengali,  and  one  of  the  ^'s  cannot  there- 
fore be  taken  for  a  vowel- mark.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  small  mark, 
like  that  for  e,  may  be  omitted  by   mistake,   and  mistakes  of  the  kind  not 
being  unknown  in  copper-plate  inscriptions,  it  is  necessary  to  enquire  whether 
such  a  mistake  has  here  been  committed  or  not. 

Assuming  that  there  is  no  mistake  in  the  part  under  notice,  and  seeing 
that  the  record  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  era  in  any  technical  term,  bat 
clearly  describes  the  year  to  be  of  Skanda  Gupta^s  kingdom,  we  cannot  avoid 
the  inference  that  the  era  intended  is  that  of  the  sovereign  named,  calculated 
from  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and  as  distinct  from  those  of  Yikram^itya 
and  S'akaditya.  Further,  that  if  we  accept  this  to  be  the  Gupta-kala  of  Abu 
Baihan,  it  does  not  begin  either  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the 
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Chipta  dynasty,  or  from  its  extinction,  but  from  the  reign  of  the  seventh 
prince  of  that  line.  This  would  leave  the  first  six  princes  out  of  the  pale 
of  th&  era,  and  the  dates  given  in  their  inscriptions  must,  therefore,  belong 
to  the  Samvat,  the  S'aka,  or  some  other  era  current  at  their  times. 

Such  a  conclusion,  however  startling,  would  not  be  at  first  sight  impro- 
bable. The  record  is  inscribed  by  order  of  a  private  person,  and  he  had 
perfect  right  in  choosing  the  era  in  which  he  should  date  his  grant,  and  as 
a  Oupta  era  is  known  to  have  been  current  in  India  at  one  time,  we  may 
assume  this  to  be  the  same.  Skanda  Gupta  was  a  more  renowned  sovereign 
than  S'll  Gupta,  or  Gupta,  the  founder  of  his  house,  and  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  his  founding  an  era,  or  in  the  idea  of  that  era  being  in  currency 
for  a  hundred  and  forty-six  years  from  the  date  of  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  or  of  its  being  known  as  the  Gupta-kdla.  The  fact  of  its 
having  got  currency  after  the  fall  of  six  of  the  Gupta  sovereigns  would  also 
in  a  loose  way  justify  the  statement  of  the  Arabian  traveller  that  it  com- 
menced afber  the  fall  of  the  Guptas. 

The  assumption  on  the  strength  of  which  all  these  inferences  may  be 
drawn  cannot,  however,  be  maintained.  The  manner  in  which  the  name  of 
Skanda  Gupta  is  introduced  is  quite  inconsistent  with  such  an  idea.  In  all 
ancient  and  mediseval  Indian  inscriptions  where  kings  are  especially  named 
to  indicate  their  eras,  the  personal  names  appear  simply,  or  with  a  single 
regal  title,  barely  enough  to  point  out  their  identity,  and  that  at  the  end ; 
whereas  in  the  monument  under  notice  we  have  it  put  prominently  at  the 
b^inning  with  a  large  number  of  titles,  and  qualified  with  epithets  in  the 
present  tense,  such  as  would  be  appropriate  for  a  reigning  potentate,  and 
exactly  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  names  of  kings  occur  in  the  two 
records  of  Hastin,  noticed  in  the  thirtieth  volume  of  this  Journal  (pp.  6  and 
10)  and  in  the  monuments  of  Eran.*  I  am  therefore  strongly  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  name  in  the  inscription  now  under  examination  has  been 
iised  with  the  same  object  which  was  prevalent  in  the  minds  of  the  writers 
in  the  other  records,  i,  e,,  to  indicate  the  reigning  sovereign  and  as  a  mark 
of  loyalty,  and  not  to  define  the  era.  It  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  word  rd^'ya  in  the  record  should  be  rdjye,  u  e.y  it  is  not  in 
its  crude  form  as  forming  a  part  of  a  compound  term,  but  in  the  locative 
case. 

This  assumption  of  mine  would  be  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  Kuha« 
on  piUar  inscription  in  which  Skanda  Gupta  is  described  as  reigning  in 
the  month  of  Jyeshtha  following  the  year  141  of  an  unnamed  era,  probably 
the  same  which  in  the  records  of  king  Hastin  is  described  as  included  in 
the  reign  of  the  Guptas,t    and  which  occurs  without  any  specification  in 

•  Ante  VI.,  and  XXX.  p.  14. 
t  Ante  XXX»,  pp.  6-10. 
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the  Eran  monuments  of  Budha  Gupta,*  and  in  the  Udajagiri  and  Sanchi 
records  of  Chandra  Qupta. f  The  argument  on  which  I  base  mj  in&renee 
is  very  much  the  same  which  Mr.  Fitz-Edward  Hall  once  used  in  sup- 
port of  a  similar  conclusion  with  reference  to  Skanda  Gupta  as  noticed  in 
the  Kuh&on  pillar.  Adverting  to  Prinsep*s  translation  of  that  monu- 
ment he  said :  "  There  is  then  nothing  here  recorded  concerning  the  death 
of  Skanda  Gupta,  as  Prinsep  supposes.  Being  neither  the  first  ruler  of 
the  Gupta  dynasty,  nor  the  last,  nor  of  special  note,  it  would  be  extraordi- 
nary indeed  if  time  had  been  computed  from  his  decease.  Moreo7er, 
if  he  and  his  kingdom  had  so  long  passed  away,  it  seems  preposterous 
that  they  should  be  mentioned,  and  in  so  eulogistic  a  strain,  especially 
as  there  is  not,  on  this  hypothesis,  even  a  subordinate  allusion  to  the 
reigning  monarch.  Indubitably  Skanda  was  on  the  throne  when  this 
memorial  was  written.  The  term  l[l^,  which  is  applied  to  his  govern- 
ment, has,  with  other  meanings,  those  of '  serene,' '  tranquil/  '  unperturbed,' 
'flourishing.'     In   bearing   these    significations    in    addition    to    that  of 

*  discontinued'  or  *  extinguished,'  it  may  be  compared  with  ftRT^. 
Whatever  be  the  era  here  followed,  it  appears  to  have  been  too  well  under- 
stood at  the  time  to  call  for  explicit  specification."]:  Two  years  subsequent- 
ly in  another  essay  on  the  subject  the  writer  had,  however,  occasion  to 
recant  this  opinion,  and  to  adopt  a  new  one,  which  he  thus  developed : 

''  Now,  the  use,  in  close  juxtaposition  to  the  mention  of  the  Gupta  king- 
dom, of  so  equivocal  a  term  as  VCT^,  in  one  inscription,  and  of  irfll,  in 
another,  the  later  of  Hastin's,  was  enough,  as  soon  as  observed,  to  arrest 
attention.    The  former  word,  to  be  sure,  bears  the  import  of  '  quiescent,' 

*  serene,'  '  tranquil,'  '  unperturbed,'  '  flourishing,'  no  less  than  of  '  discon- 
tinued,' '  extinguished,'  but  the  latter,  if  unqualified  by  a  temporal  particle, 
denotes  possession,  or  fruition,  only  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  Ordinary  mean- 
ings which  it  has — all  of  them  metaphorical  of  *  eating* — are  *  used,'  '  worn,' 

*  consumed,'  '  disbursed,'  '  expended.'  In  the  older  of  Hastin's  grants  the 
phrase  is  ^fl|  which,  like  dl^r,  may  signify,  '  tenure,'  '  incumbency ;'  other 
customary  senses  of  it  being,  at  the  same  time,  '  dissipation,*  '  waste,'  '  de- 
struction.' In  order  to  substantiate  the  counter-position  to  that  which  I 
take  touching  the  acceptation  of  J^V^,  ^fll  and  ^H  as  chronologically  bear- 
ing, in  the  phraseology  of  inscriptions,  on  the  state  of  an  empire,  it  must  be 
made  out  that,  in  other  writings  of  the  same  nature,  these  words  imply 
duration  to  the  period  particularized.  * 

''  The  partiality  of  the  Hindus  to  euphemism  is  notorious ;  and  it  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  where,  as  in  the  Kahaun  inscription^  reference 

•  Ibid,  p.  18. 

t  Ante  v.,  p.  X. 

X  Joiunal,  American  Oriental  Socioty,  YI.,  p.  630. 
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is  made  to  an  era  determined  by  the  annihilation  of  a  series  of  powerful 
princes  that  diction  which  is  least  dyslogistic  should  be  studiously  selected. 
Congruously  with  such  avoidance  of  an  invidious  terni  as  has  been  indicated, 
it  is  likewise  not  at  all  singular  that  a  direct  encomium  should  be  bestowed 
on  a  potentate  who,  however  truculently  he  may  once  have  lorded  it,  having 
been  dust  and  ashes  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  could  be  favourably  com- 
memorated without  antagonism  to  the  impulses  of  family  pride  and  without 
hazard  of  irritating  popular  prejudice.  Pending  the  emergence,  as  establish- 
ed historical  entities,  of  dynastic  successors  to  Skanda,  it  will,  then,  be  per- 
fectly safe  to  look  upon  him  as  the  last  of  the  Guptas.  Even  should  it 
transpire  that  he  was  survived  by  descendants  who  were  not  entirely  dis- 
endowed of  power,  yet  in  him,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  the  lustre  of  his 
lineage  underwent  definitive  and  irremediable  eclipse.  On  collation  of  the 
wording  of  Hastin's  grants  with  that  of  the  Kahaun  pillar,  we  thus  dis- 
cover no  trifling  corroboration  of  the  statement  derived  from  the  Arabian 
traveller :  and  his  language,  in  passing,  will  endure  no  alternative  construc- 
tion."* 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  change  of  opinion  was  the  discovery  of  a 
passage  in  Ab<i  Raihan  al-Biruni's  work  which,  as  quoted  in  Thomas'  Prin- 
sep's  Indian  Antiquities,  runs  thus  : 

vyif  J   rt^   O^  !^*2r^*  ^♦^   ^J^^  bLr^  ^y^  ^  ^  J^  JK*^^  ^  j 

Reinand  has  thus  rendered  it  into  French  :  "  Quant  au  Gupta-kala  (^re 
des  Gouptas),  on  entend,  par  le  mot  Goupta,  des  gens  qui,  dit-on,  ^taient 
m^hants  et  puissants ;  et  I'^re  qui  porte  leur  nom  est  T^poque  de  leur 
extermination,  "f  Had  the  text  of  which  this  passage  is  a  rendering  been 
unquestionably  correct,  the  necessity  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  case 
would  have  certainly  arisen ;  but  M.  Reinaud  was  particular  in  affixing  to 
his  translation  this  remark  :  "  D^jd  je  me  suis  excus^  sur  Timperfection  de 
ce  qui  est  dit  ici,  et  j'ai  averti  que  les  r^sultats  que  je  prison te  offraient 
quelque  incertitude,  vu  les  nombres  qui  excedent  celui  de  cent."  In  1854, 
several  years  before  Mr.  Hall  penned  his  first  essay.  General  Cunningham 
had  also  shown  that  the  original  Arabic  text  was  obscure,  and  that  the  words 
(Hi  ^j\  \y^y^\  UU  would  be  better  and  more  correctly  rendered  by  **  and 
then  became  extinct  along  with  their  epoch"  than  by  "et  Tere 
qui  porte  leur  nom  est  Tepoque  de  leur  extermination," J  and  the 
attempt  to  make  the  inscriptions  confirm  the  authority   of  the  Arabian 

•  Ante  XXX.,  p.  3. 

t  Fragments  Arabes  et  Persans  incdits  rcluti£9  ik  I'lnde,  pp.    138-143.    Apud 
Thomas'  Prinsep^s  Antiquities,  I,  p.  269. 
X  BhiUa  Topes,  p.  139. 
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traveller  was  therefore  thrown  away.  I  have  lately  had  the  Arahic  passage 
examined  hy  Mr.  Blochmann,  than  whom  few  can  speak  more  authoritatiTelj 
on  the  Buhject,  and  he  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  note  on  the 
suhject,  and  this  I  think  may  be  accepted  as  quite  decisive  on  the  subject 
as  to  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  the  remark  of  Abii  Eaihdoi  in  the  form 
in  which  we  now  have  it.     He  says, 

*'  The  whole  passage  is  as  corrupt  as  can  be,  and  the  word  about  which 
you  are  most  doubtful  contains  in  Cunningham^s  lines  a  misprint.  The 
misprint  is  ^^t,  which  should  be  r)  urrikha  /  in  the  first  line  we  have  to 
read  \j\j^  for.YjJ^^  '  Besides,  Cunningham  has  '  Ballabh-Kal,'  instead  of 
^Ballabh  kana/  '  Ballabh  was.'     The  passage  thus  far  corrected  is — 

but  still,  the  Arabic  and  the  sentence  itself  are  bad.     Abu   Raihan   cannot 
thus  have  written  it. 

Ti^anslation, 

"  As  regards  the  Guptakal,  they  were,  as  is  related,  a  people  wicked 
and  powerful ;  and  when  they  were  cut  off,  it  was  dated  in  them  (the  era 
commenced  ?),  and  apparently  Ballab  was  the  last  of  them  (or  after  them). 
The  beginning  of  their  era  likewise  comes  after  the  Shakakal  241. 

"As  it  is,  I  can  see  no  fault  in  Reinaud's  translation.  I  wonder  what 
Dr.  Sachau  of  Vienna  has  found  in  the  MSS.  which  he  has  just  now  been 
collating." 

To  argue  upon  such  a  passage  and  to  torture  other  documents  to  con* 
form  to  it  is  by  no  means  commendable.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  still  the 
argument  that  a  love  of  euphemism,  or  a  desire  to  avoid  **  the  hazard  of 
popular  prejudice"  had  led  to  the  use  of  s'dnta  and  bkukta  in  the  inscriptions 
would  appear  futile  at  best.  Instead  of  its  not  being  "  singular,"  it  would 
be  in  the  last  degree  singular  "  that  a  direct  encomium  should  be  bestowed 
on  a  potentate"  who,  "  however  truculently  he  may  have  once  lorded  it,  had 
become  dust  and  ashes  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half."  As  "  to  impulses 
of  family  pride"  the  family  being  extinct  for  so  long  a  time,  there  was 
none  to  be  guided  by  such  impulses,  and  it  would  no  doubt  be  a  most 
extraordinary  phenomenon  in  political  history,  if  popular  prejudice  could 
be  irritated  by  calling  a  king,  however  great  or  popular  he  might  have 
been  when  living,  dead  a  hundred  and  forty- one  years  after  the  extermin- 
ation of  his  dynasty.  To  use  Mr.  Hall's  language,  '^  the  idea  would  be  pre- 
posterous." 

The  Arabic  authority,  however,  apart,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
translations  hitherto  published  of  the  first  stanza  of  the  Kuhiion  pillar 
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iDScription  is  wrong,  and  no  argument  therefore  can  be  based  on  those 
erroneous  renderings.  Prinsep's  pandit  misled  him  by  putting  in  the 
Nag&ri  transcript  a  visarga  after  iWnte,  thereby  it  was  converted  into  the 
genitive  singular  of  the  noun  t^dntif  '  peace'  or  '  extinction/  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly interpreted  as  qualifying  the  noun  Skanda  Gupta,  which  was  also 
in  the  genitive  case.  The  visarga,  however,  does  not  occur  in  the  facsimile 
pablished  by  Prinsep,  and  therefore  it  should  be  at  once  rejected.  Had  it 
etisted  in  the  original,  it  should  still  have  been  rejected,  for  s'dnti  is  itself  a 
noun,  and  cannot  possibly  be  used  as  an  adjective  for  another  noun.  Mr. 
Hall  was  the  first  to  notice  this  mistake,  and  he  correctly  pointed  out 
that  the  word  as  used  in  the  text  was  in  "  the  seventh  case  of  a  past  parti- 
ciple."* The  lat-e  Dr.  Bhau  Baji  did  the  same  a  few  years  after,  the  former 
rendering  it  by  "  being  quiescent,"  the  latter  "  peaceful. "t  Both  were, 
however,  mistaken  in  accepting  the  word  as  qualifying  the  term  rdji/e,  as 
also  in  the  meanings  they  assigned  to  it.  Mr.  Hall  subsequently  rejected 
his  first  version,  and  accepted  the  word  to  mean  **  being  extinct,"  but  he  still 
insisted  on  applying  it  to  rdjye,  and  the  result  therefore  continued  as  unsa- 
tisfactory as  before.  The  word  stands  just  before  varshe,  and  by  the  ordi- 
nary rule  of  Sanskrit  construction  it  should  be  interpreted  along  with  that 
which  is  proximate  to  it,  and  not  taken  over  to  rdjife,  which  is  removed  from 
it  by  the  intervention  of  several  other  words  in  a  different  case.  Doubtless 
the  exigencies  of  metre  often  lead  to  the  reversion  of  the  natural  order  or 
connexion  of  words  in  a  sentence,  but  where  both  a  distant  and  a  near  con- 
nexion are  possible,  the  most  appropriate  course  is  to  adopt  that  which  is 
most  natural,  unless  the  context  shows  this  to  be  inadmissible.  This  is 
the  course  which  Sanskrit  exegesists  usually  follow,  and  I  see  no  reason  to 
depart  from  it  in  explaining  the  stanza  under  notice.  In  it  the  words  s'dnte, 
vanhe,  trins^addas'aikottara-s^atatame,  jcUshthyarndsi  and  prapanne  staud  in 
regular  succession,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  taking  them  to  be  intimately 
connected  in  sense.  The  meaning  they  together  yield  is  "  the  year  one 
hundred  and  forty- one  having  been  over,  and  the  month  of  Jaishthya 
having  arrived,"  or  '*  on  the  close  of  the  year  one  hundred  and  forty-one,  the 
month  of  Jaishthya  having  arrived,"  and  this  instead  of  being  opposed  to  the 
context  offers  a  much  more  natural  and  consistent  sense  than  the  version 
given  by  Mr.  Hall, 

To  Europeans  it  might  appear  strange  that  the  passed  year  should 
be  named  in  the  record,  and  not  the  current  one  to  which  the  month 
specified  belonged.  But  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  this.  In  Ben- 
gal the  usual  practice  to  this  day  is  to  write  in  horoscopes  the  past  year, 
and  not  the  current  one  :  thus  were  a  child  to  be  born  at  tliis  moment  (ten 

*  Jouraa],  American  Oriental  Society,  VI.,  p.  530. 
t  Journal,  Bombay  As.  Soc.,  YIU.,  p.  241. 
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minutes  past  eleven  a.  m.  of  the  drd  of  February,  1875,  assuming  tliat  the 
Christian  era  is  used  and  the  day  begins  with  sunrise  at  6  A.  H.),hiB  date 
would  be  given  in  these  figures  :  1874,  1,  2,  5,  9,  59,  t.  e,  bom  on  the  lapse 
of  fifty-nine  seconds,  nine  minutes,  five  hours,  two  days,  one  month,  and 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four  years  of  the  Christian  era. 
Logically,  this  is  the  most  precise  way  of  putting  the  figures,  and  to  leave 
no  room  for  doubt,  the  figures  are  usually  preceded  by  the  words  it  aha 
nripateratitdhd6dayahy  "  the  S'aka  king's  past  year,  &c/'  That  this  prin- 
ciple has  been  adopted  in  the  inscription  is  evident  from  the  use  of  the  two 
participles  s'dnte  and  prapanne  together.  The  word  r6jye  in  the  inscrip- 
tion is  in  the  locative  case,  showing  the  locale  of  the  occurrence,  whereas 
s'ante  and  prapanne  are  in  the  locative  case-absolute  according  to  the  rule  of 
Panini  which  says  **  that  which  through  its  own  verb  governs  another  takes 
the  locative  case.'*  For  determining  the  tense  of  such  cases-absolute,  the 
great  logician  Gadadhara  lays  down  the  following  rule  in  his  Zhititfadi- 
vytitpatti'Vdda  r  "  The  relation  of  a  verb  in  the  seventh  declension  with  an- 
other implies  the  same  or  some  other  time :  Thereof  the  present  participle 
affix  (krit)  implies  the  same  time  [i»  e.  the  action  of  the  two  verbs  takes 
place  simultaneously).  Where  the  participle  affix  is  of  the  past  tense,  the 
time  of  the  second  verb  is  subsequent  to  that  of  the  first ;  thus  :  on  your 
going  to  the  earth  to  conquer  it,  he  attacked  this  city,  &c.  In  the  case  of 
future  participles  the  time  of  the  first  verb  succeeds  that  of  the  other."* 
Applying  this  rule  to  the  two  participles  of  the  stanza  under  notice,  we  have 
s'ante  iprecedmg  prapanne,  and  the  **  extinction"  or  close  of  the  "  year*' 
(varshe)  must  take  place  before  the  "  arrival"  (prapanne)  "  of  the  month 
of  Jaish^hya. "  If  we  take  ^dnte  to  refer  to  rdji/e  the  meaning  would  be  "  the 
kingdom  having  become  extinct  and  the  month  of  Jaishfhya  arriving," 
leaving  the  varshe  grammatically  unconnected  with  the  rest,  or  serving 
as  a  locative,  which  is  absurd. 

As  the  verse  in  question  has  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  many, 
and  is  of  great  importance  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  Guptas, 
I  shall  here  reproduce  Mr.  Hall's  reading  and  translation  modified  according 
to  the  above  remarks. 
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"  In  the  empire  of  Skanda  Gupta, — the  floor  of  whose  audience  chamber 
is  swept  by  gusts  from  the  bowing  of  heads  of  kings  by  hundreds  ;  who  is 
sprang  from  the  line  of  the  Guptas  ;  of  wide  extended  fame ;  opulent  beyond 
ill  others  ;  comparable  with  S'akra  ;  lord  of  hundreds  of  monarchs  ; — the 
year  one  hundred  and  forty-one  having  passed  away,  and  the  month  of 
Jaish^hya  arriving,"  &c. 

It  might  be  said  that  as  the  words  bkukti  and  bhukta  in  the  two 
inscriptions  of  King  Hastin*  are  connected  with  the  word  rdjya,  the  same 
should  be  inferred  in  the  case  of  the  Kuliaon  record.  But  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  the  words  occur  are  not  the  same,  nor  even  similar.  In 
the  Kuhaon  monument  the  s'dnte  stands  as  a  participle  distinct  by  itself, 
whereas  in  the  Hast  in  records  hhukti  and  hhuJcta  are  members  of  compound 
terms  of  which  rdjya  forms  only  a  subordinate  member ;  and  as  participle 
adjectives  they  further  qualify  the  word  samvatsara  the  counterpart  of  the 
Kuhaon  varsha  and  not  r&jya^  and  therefore  they  rather  support  my  inference 
than  oppose  it.  Oupta-nripa^ajya-hhuktau  and  Oitpta-nripa-rajya-hhukte 
simply  mean  **  during  the  dominancy  of  the  Gupta  kings  ;"  for  according  to 
the  usually  received  interpretation  hhoga^  when  referring  to  years,  implies  its 
currency.  Hastin  evidently  was  a  vassal  of  the  Guptas  and  he  satisfied 
himself  with  the  title  of  Maharaja,  whereas  the  Guptas  always  claimed  to  be 
Maharajadhir^ja,  and  therefore  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  his  avowing  tlie 
suprenoacy.  Mr.  Fergusson  may  take  exception  to  this,  as  in  his  scheme 
of  Indian  chronology  he  accepts  the  title  Mah4raja  to  be  synonymous 
with  emperor,  and  those  who  bore  it  to  have  been  independent  sovereigns  ; 
but  with  scores  of  Maharajas  who  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  our  gracious 
sovereign  Queen  Victoria,  and  many  of  whom  are  not  better  than  mere 
zamindars,  none  who  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  India  and  of  the 
ultra  regal  titles  of  the  innumerable  potentates  who  owned  allegiance  to 
the  Pandus,  will  be  disposed  to  follow  his  lead. 

Accepting  the  above  arguments  as  correct,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  Skanda  Gupta  was  a  reigning  sovereign  when  the  Kuh&on 
monament  was  put  up,  i,  e,,  in  the  month  of  Jaish^hya  following  the  year 
141,  or  the  second  month  of  142  ;  and  as  he  could  not  under  any  human  pro- 
bability extend  his  reign  to  one  hundred  and  forty-six  years,  the  conclusion 
becomes  inevitable  that  the  year  of  his  reign  refers  to  some,  at  the  time, 
well-known  era  which  needed  no  special  specification.  To  say  that  the  eras 
of  the  Kuhaon  and  the  Indor  monuments  are  different,  and  that  consequent- 
ly the  one  hundred  and  forty-one  years  of  the  former  was  calculated  from  a 

*  Ante  XXX,  pp.  6  and  10.  General  Ouimingham  informs  mo  that  he  has  another 
imcription  of  king  Hastin,  and  one  of  his  son,  in  which  the  word  bhukti  pecurs  under 
identically  the  same  circumstances,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  them. 
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different  starting  point  to  that  of  the  latter,  would  he  a  mere  assertion  quite 
unsupported  hy  proof,  and  opposed  to  every  legitimate  argument. 

According  to  Ahu  Baihan  the  Gupta-kala  reckons  from  the  year  241  of 
the  S'aka  era  =  A.  C.  319,  and  if  this  could  he  accepted  as  correct,  and  we 
could  assume  that  the  era  of  the  inscription  under  notice  was  the  Gupta-kala, 
its  date  would  he  A.  C.  465 ;  hut  as  Ahu  Raihin's  statement  as  preserved 
for  us  is  hopelessly  corrupt,  and  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  proof  to 
show  that  the  Guptas  used  the  so-called  Gupta  era,  this  assumption  can- 
not he  taken  for  granted.  I  am  not  disposed  to  reject  altogether  the  state- 
ment of  Ah6  Eaihan,  for  however  corrupt  the  passage,  the  fact  of  the 
Gupta  and  the  Ballahhi  eras  heing  the  same  may  he  correct.  Seeing  that 
the  Gupta  era  was  current  only  over  a  small  area  in  the  Western  Presiden- 
cy, and  that  during  the  supremacy  of  the  Ballahhi  kings,  the  idea  strikes 
me  that  the  Ballahhi  kings,  having  expelled  the  Guptas  from  Gujarat,  start- 
ed an  era  to  commemorate  the  event,  just  as  S'akaditya  had  done  two  hun« 
dred  and  forty-one  years  hefore  them  after  expelling  the  S'akas  from  northern 
India,  and  the  era  was  optionally  called  Ballahhi  or  Gupta.  And  as  Ahii 
Baihan  gathered  his  information  in  Western  India,  he  was  right  in  saying 
that  the  era  dated  from  the  extinction  of  the  Guptas,  meaning  their  expul- 
sion from  Gujarat,  without  implying  their  total  annihilation.  This  theory 
affords  a  very  plausihle  solution  of  the  question ;  hut  I  must  leave 
it  aside  for  further  research  ;  the  more  so  as  two  such  distinguished  Indian 
archseologists  as  General  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Thomas  are  engaged  in  dis- 
cussion on  the  suhject,  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  join  issue  with 
either  of  the  disputants.  I  need  here  only  ohserve  that  my  own  conviction 
is  that  the  era  of  the  Chandra  Gupta  inscriptions  of  Sanchi,  of  the  Skanda 
Gupta  inscriptions  of  Junagafh,  Kuhaon,  and  Indor,  of  the  Budha  Gupta 
inscription  of  Eran,  and  of  the  Has  tin  inscriptions,  are  all  dated  in  the  S'aka 
era  which  heing  current  and  well  known,  needed  no  special  specification,  and 
is  accordingly  indicated  hy  the  word  Satnvatsara,  which  means  *^  a  year"  and 
not  an  era,  as  it  has  heen  erroneously  supposed  hy  some.  The  aptote  noun 
eamvat  also  originally  meant  a  year,  hut  it  has  heen  so  uniformly  used  in 
connexion  with  the  era  of  Vikramaditya,  that  the  secondary  meaning  must 
now  he  accepted  as  the  right  one.  When  the  ahhreviation  #  occurs  in  an 
inscription,  it  may  mean  the  samvat  or  Sammtsara,  and  therefore  it  would 
he  unsafe  to  take  it  for  samvat  for  certain.  There  are  many  unquestionahle 
instances  in  which  it  has  heen  used  for  other  than  the  Samvat.  Under 
this  conviction  I  accept  the  record  under  notice  to  he  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old,  or,  in  other  words,  to  date  from  224  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
that  Skanda  Gupta  was  then  a  reigning  sovereign,  whose  sway  extended 
from  Gujarat  to  Anupshahar  on  the  Ganges. 
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Transcript, 

\»   tnTirr%  ^f^irw^'  ^  ^i^re?  3^  ^ran^  g  ^pw^^ii^naW 


Tra/nslation, 

Amen !  May  he,  whom  Brihrnans,  in  ohedience  to  law,  bepraise  with  the  har- 
mony of  meditation  and  the  entire  devotion  of  their  minds ; — ^may  he,  whose  end  and 
whose  motions  upwards  and  sideways  neither  the  gods  nor  Asuras  can  divine  ; — may  he, 
whom  men  overpowered  by  disease  and  despondency  seek  with  the  utmost  earnestness, — 
may  that  fountain  and  Creator  of  light  (Bhaskara)  who  pierces  the  darksome  envelope 
of  the  earth,  be  to  your  protection ! 

In  the  year  one  hundred  and  forty-six,  in  the  month  of  Fhilguna  the — (P)  of  the 
thriving  and  invincible  kingdom  of  his  most  noble  majesty,  the  supreme  sovereign 
of  great  kings,  the  auspicious  Skanda  Gupta,  for  the  promotion  of  prosperity 
in  the  possession  of  the  owner  Sarvanilga  in  Antarvedi,  (or  the  Do4b  of  the  Gktnges 
and  Yamuni)  •  •  •  «  *  versed  in  the  four  Vedas,  the  highly  respected  Brahmasa 
Bevavishnu,  son  of  Deva,  grandson  of  Parindana,  and  great  grandson  of  Dodika, 
constant  in  the  adoration  of  Fire,  of  the  fieunily  (anvaya)  of  Qtork  and  the  clan 
(gotra)  of  Varshagana,  within  the  precincts  of  Indrapura,  provides  for  the  promotion 
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of  the  (ame  of  his  mother,  the  wherewithal!  for  the  maintenance  of  a  lamp  for 
the  (imag^  of  the}^  lord  Savita  (the  sun),  which  is  established  to  the  east  of  the 
hermitage  of  the  two  Eshatriya  saints  Achalavarma  and  Bhumikantha  and  adjoiniiig 
Indrapnra  and  Mardasyana.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  guild  of  oilmrai  inhabiting 
Indrapura  to  maintain  this  grant,  and,  by  supplying  the  oil  to  the  Brahmaos  of 
the  temple,  to  make  the  merit  of  this  gift  reflect  on  them. 

On  every  new  moon  they  should  give  two  palas  of  oil  in  addition  to  the  daily  allow* 
aUce,  and  this  (should  be  done)  as  long  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  last.  He  irill  be 
a  vile  murderer  of  cattle,  of  spiritual  instructors,  and  of  Brahmans,  who  will  venturo  to 
set  aside  this  ordinance  ;  envolopcd  by  the  five  heinous  sins  and  all  minor  sins  euch  & 
wretch  will  drop  to  the  nether  regions.    Finished. 
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Jalaluddin  Path  Shah,  inscription  of,  90 

Jangalbari  familv,  211 

Jas  Pal,  of  TaHbabad,  200 

Jaysagar,  Upi)er  Asam,  311 

Jebol  el-Akhdhar,  in  'Oman,  194 

Jeifar,  one  of  the  sons  of  Julanda,  118 

Jezirat  el-IQiadi-a,  165 

el-Jow,  in  'Oman,  187,190 

el-Jow^  113 

Julanda,  sons  o^  in  'Oman,   118;  Imam, 

122 
Julfiir,  in  'Oman,  189 
julks  names  of  Indian  kings,  297 


K 


.Kj  ki,  in  local  names,  345,  346 
Kachhari  Raja  founded  Dimapur,  1 
Kadam,  a  place  in  'Oman,  192 
Kai  Kaus  Shah,  son  of  Bughra  Khan,  291 
Kalagachhi,  near  Sunargaon,  87 
Kalars,  a  tribe,  355 
Kalhat,  in  South  Arabia,  113,  186 
Kandarpa  Narayami  of  Chandradip,  199, 

205 
Kamal  Shah,  of  Durmut,  285 
Kambohs,  tribe  of  the,  260/». 
Kamrup,  conquest  of,  by  Husain  Shah,  281 
Kanta  Duar,  Legends  at,  216 
Karamiteh,   sect  of,  invade  'Oman,   133, 

191 
Karfarma  Sahib,  200 
Keralas,  a  tribe,  106 
Kerman,  117 
Keshf-ul  Ghummeh,  or  Annals  of  'Oman, 

HI 
kha(,*ah  cloth  of  Sunargaon,  87 
Kha^nagar  Tank  in  Sunargaon,  92 
Khalil-bin  Shathan,  Imam  of  'Oman,  139 
Kharijis,  a  sect,  189 
Khasi  Hills,  monoliths  on  the,  5 
kfierd,  in  local  names,  344 
Khizrpur,  Mosque  neai-,  212 
kJiohy  in  local  names,  344 
Khundkar  Muhiunmad  Yusui  89 
Khusru  I.  P;uT\'iz,  coins  of,  99 
Khwaj{ih  Jahan,  of  Dillii,  87 
Kilwah,  in  'Oman,  165 
Kiratas,  an  aburigiual  race,  1 06 


L 


J 


^^  Mai,  of  Bengal,  turns  Muhamma- 
dan,  85 


AK'HAN  Manik,  of  Bhaluah,  199,  203 
Lahsa,  in  'Oman,  194 
Lakshman  Sen,  of  Bengal,  82 
Larwa  Raja,  239«. 
Latas,  a  Himalayan  tribe,  106 

iVxAGH  dighi,  in  Sunarp:aon,  88 
Magrapara,  autiquitioH  of.  89 
Mugs  in  Suii.irg.ion,  86 
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Mahendra  Narayana,   son  of  Baldeo  Na- 

rayana,  285 
Maheyreh,  in  'Omim,  118 
Mahin-tha-ra-thi-rat,  8 
Mahmud  Shah  T)f  Dihli,  gold  coin  of,  97 
Mahmud  Shah  of  Bengal,  inscriptions  and 

coins  of,  294 
Mahmud  Shah  III,  inscriptions  and  coins 

of  309,  294 
Mahtab   Ghazi,  succeeds  Bahadur  Ghazi, 

200 
jifat,  and  Mau^  in  local  names,  342 
Makinat,  or  Makaniyat,  in  'Oman,  193 
Makkah  (Mecca),  taken  by  the  Wahhabis, 

68  ;  taken  by  the  Karamitah,  191 
IVIaldah,  inscriptions  from,  298  ff. 
Malik-bin  Fahin,  the  first  el-Azd  at  'Omioi, 

112,  184 
Man  Singh,  combat  of^  with  'Fsa  Khan,  213 
Marco  Polo,  on  Southern  Arabia,  186,  192 
Marzahan,  of  the  Persians  in  'Oman,  113 
Maskat,  capture  of^  by  the   Arabs,   164  ; 

.  sp<»lling  of  the  name  of,  189 
Mathura,  324  ;  et>Tnolog>'  of,  336,  351 
Maungsetya,  governor  of  Ava,  7 
Mazun,  the  JPcrsian  name  of  'Om&n,  116, 

187 
Mengkyitswa,  6 

Meng-re-kyautswa,  of  Pegu,  7,  9 
Mikirs  (the),  of  Dimapur,  2 
Minakhali,  probable  course  of  the,  94 
mint  marks,  on  Sassanian  coins,  101 
Mir  Jiunlah,  forts  built  by,  211 
Mirpur,  Muhammadtin  pilgrimage  at,  88 
Misi'a  family,  363 

Mogaung,  exptniition  against  the,  6 
Mohamm(»d-bin    Abu    'Affan,    Imam    of 

'Oman,  123 
Mohammed-bin  Habis,   Imam  of  'Oman, 

139 
Mohammed-bin  el-Hasan,    Im^  of  'O- 

min,  132 
Mohammed-bin     Khanbash,      Imibn     of 

Oman,  140 
Mohammed-bin  Nasir,  death  of^  183 
Mohammed-bin   Ndir,   governor  of  Bah- 
rain, 130 
Mohammed-bin  Yezid,   Imam  of  'Oman, 

133 
Mohammedi,  a  coin,  196 
Mohungdijua  near  Dimapur,  3 
Mozafiar  Shah,  coins  o^  280 
Mu'azzamabad,  86 
Mubarak  Shah,  of  Sunirg&on,  85 
Mughisuddin,  Sultan,  styled  Tughril,  83 
Muhammadan  architecture  of  Dimapur,  3 
Muhiimmad  Bakhtyar  Khilji,  82 
Muhammad,  Shaiki,  on  the  Unity  of  God, 

71 
Muhammad  Tatar  "KhRTi^  governor  of  Ben- 
gal, 287 
Muhenna-bin  Jeifar,  Imam  of  'Oman,  125 


Muhenna-bin  Sultan,  Im&m  of  *Omin,  166 
Mukhawwac,  an  Imam,  74 
Munawwar  Khan  of  Bengal,  211 
^Iiyina  Shah  Darwish,  tomb  of^  89 
Munshiganj,  Fort  of  Islam  Khan  at,  94 
Musa  K^an  Diw&n,  of  Bengal,  210 
muslins  of  Sunargaou,  95 
Mussendom,  Cape,  195 
Muijundar  Ghazi,  of  A'sam,  281 
MutUima,  8 
Muwasis,  an  aboriginal  tribe,  240if. 


R 


ABAWI,  an  Imdm  of  'OmAn,  74 
Nadia,  capital  of  Lakshman  Sen,  82 
na^ar,  in  names  of  towns,  343 
Najd,  Wahhabis  of,  put  to  death,  68 
Names,  local,  in  N.  India,  324 
Kanda  Bureng,  Mahi-upa-radza,  6 
Nangalband,  Panchami  ghat  near,  93 
Narayanganj,  ruined  Mosque  at,  90 
Nasir  bin-Murshid,  Imam  of  'Om£n,  155 
Naushirwan,  coins  of^  99 
Nayapara,  Chaudharis  of,  203 
Nebaheneh,  princes  of  'Oman,  144,192 
Nezwa,  in  'Om^  138,165 
Nga-naung-dau,  11 
Ng>'^ung  Ham  Meng,  10 
Nim  Rs.i,  of  A'raPhulbarf,  202 
Noh,  a  town  in  Mathura,  349 
Nominal  Terminations,   phonetic  changes 

in  the  Gaurian  huiguages,  48 
Nusi-Jit  Shah  of  Bengal,  Inscriptions  and 

coins  of,  92,  280,  306 
Numaligarh,  remains  o^  3 


0 


BRP,  or  'Ibrf,  in  'Om&a,  194 

Ogle  (Ml-.  M.  T.),  1 

O'Kinealy,  J.,  on  the  Wahhibis,  68 

o/t,  a  teimination  in  local  namt^s,  333 

'Oman,  annals  o^  111 ;  held  by  the  Per- 
sians, 113,  Gk'ographical  divisions  o^ 
190  ;  also  called  Mazun,  116,  187 

'Omar-bin  'Abdullah,  governor  of  'Oman, 
121 

'Omar-bin  Muhammad,  Imam  of  'Oman, 
133 

OM,  in  local  names,  338 

Orisa,  or  Utkala,  361 


P 


AHLAWA'N  Shah,  200 
Painam,  ancient  buildings  at,  91 
Palamau,   picture  representing  the  con- 
quest of,  240 
P6la  Rajns,  their  residence,  200 ;  their  mi- 

nist^n^,  363 
Pala  inscription,  357 
Palam  Baoli  Inscription,  not<>8  on,  104; 
Sanskrit  titles  of  Dillii  Kings  in  the,  105 
Panch  Pir  Dargtih  at  Sundrgaoj,  88 
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Ptn-wa,  iMitile  at^  7 

Parazmmanda  Rai,  Ralph  Fitch  on,  207 

Paitib,  the  Chero  nja,  241 

Patinjali  263 

patti^  in  local  names,  344 

Pegu,  History  of;  6,  10 

Pemhu,  195 

Persians,  hold  'Omim,  113  ;  expelled  from 

'Oman,  119 
Phayre  (Col.  Sir  A.  P.),  on  the  History  of 

Pegu,  6 
Phra-narct,  8 
Phra  Thamma-raxa-thirat,  made  tributary 

king  of  Siam,  8 
Pimenta  (Nicholas),  historian  of  Pegu,  1 1 
Pir  A'dam,  Qazi  of  Bikrampur,  83 
Ponkai  Dewan,  alias  Shah '  Abd  ul-*Ala,  90 
Portuguese,  capture  *Oman,  193,  194 
Portugue:)e,  in  'Oman,  151  ff. 
Portuguese,  in  Sunargaon,  86 
Pmkrita  derivatives  of  the  Ghiurian  lan- 
guages, 58 
Pran  Nath  Pandit,  on  a  Chittagong  cop- 
perplate, 318 
Pratapachandra  Ghosh,   on    the    Buddal 

Pala  inscription,  356 
Prome,  joins  against  Ava,  7 
Ptolemy,  on  Southern  Arabia,  195 
pur,  *  a  town,*  occurrence  of  this  word  in 
local  names,  330 


Qad. 


>AR  Khan,  takes  possession  of  Sun£r- 
gaon,  85 
Qoiin,  oommentaries  on,  74 


E 


A'JENDRALA'LA    MITItA,    on  the 

Palam   Baoli  Inscription,    104 ;  on  the 

Yavanas,  246 ;    on  the  Skanda  Gupta 

Inscription,  363 

rd,  in  local  names,  346 

Rampal,  the  seat  of  the  government  of 

Ballal  Sen,  83 
Rangpur,  shrines  in,  215 
Rashid-bin  el-Nadhr,  Imion  of  'Omin,  128 
Rashid-bin  el-Walid,  Imam  of 'Oman,  135 
Rennell  (Major),  on  Sunargaon,  87 
£itdiat  uah-shuhadd,   Persian  text  of^  222 
Rosa,  (£.  0.)  on  the  Annals  of  'Oman,  111 
Rupiyi  Khiui,  of  Siipdr,  207 


S 


A'DIPUR  family,   chronicles  of    the, 

86,87 
Sttgar  Island,  105,  106 
Sa'id-bin  'Abdullah,  Imkm  of 'Oman,  134 
Salih,  governor  of  'Om6n,  120 
S'tlimah,  son  of  Malik,  117 
Kdt-bin  Malik,  Imam  of  'Oman,  128 
«.at-bin  el-Kasim,  Imam  of 'Oman,  132 
^^amagating,  2 


MartUy  in  local  names,  344 

Sassanian  coins,  99 

Sayyid,  meaning  of  the  title,  192 

Seyf-bin  Sultan,  Imam  of  'Oman,  169 

shab-nam,  a  fine  muslin,  95 

Shah  'Abd  ul-'Ala,  tomb  o^  90 

Shah  'All,  tomb  o^  88 

Shah  Ismail  Ghazi,  notes  on,  216 

Sh^  Shuj4',  95 

Shaidi,  revolt  of,  85 

Shaikh  Gharlb-ullah,  Mosque  of^  91 

Sher  Shah,  Bengal  divided  by,  198 

Sherpur  Daskahani^,  slab  firom,  283,284 

Shihabuddin  Bughra  Shah  of  Bengal,  85 

Shihr,  one  of  the  districts  in  'Om&n,  118 

Siam,  invaded  by  Bureng  Naung,  7 

Sikandar  Sh4h,  of  Bengal,  86,  245 

Silhat,  283». 

Sirhan  bin  Sa'id,  Annals  of  'Oman  by, 

111 
Sirr,  in 'Om4n,  187. 
Sisu  Pala,  of  Kapasia,  200 
Skanda  Gupta,  365 
Sonai,  daughter  of  Chand  Rai,  202 
Sousa,  Portuguese  historian  of  Pegu,  11 
Sripur,  Island  of^  86 
tthali,  in  local  names,  340 
Mthdna,  in  local  names,  339 
Subhan  Diid  Khin,  of  Jangalbari,  211 
Sulaiman  and  Sa'id,  of  'Oman,  119 
Sultan-bin  Saif,  Imam  of 'Oman,  164 
Sundrgaon,  called  Hazrat  Jalal  on  coins, 

86 ;  boundaries  of  Sirkar,   86 ;    Notes 

on,   82  ;    Modem,   87 ;    rice  trade  o£ 

87 
Syriam,  10 


T 


ABENG-SHWE'-HTI,  Emperor,  7 
tan-zib,  a  fine  muslin,  95 
T&ungu,  joins  against  Ava,  7 
Tavoy,  10 

Temple  at  Jays&gar,  As&n,  311 
ihok^  in  local  names,  344 
Tiparah,  83m.,  318,  321 
Todar  Mall.  Raja,  settlement  of  lands  by, 

86 
Triveni,  fort  of  Islam  Kh£n  at,  94 
Tughluq  Shah,  death  of,  290 
Tughril,  defeats  Amm  Kh&n,  287 
Turkzadah,  surname  of  Hurmazd  IV,  99 


u< 


CHCHHA'PUR,  104 
'Uqail  bin-Yahya  al-'Alawi,  70 
Mr,  i/rt,  uru^  a  Basque  word,  meaning  *  a 

village',  334 
Utkalas,  361 


Y 


ALMIKI,  anecdote  of  Ponkai  Diwan 
similar  to  that  of^  90 


880 

Varahram  Chobin,  Sassaaian  King^  99 
vattf  val^  in  local  names,  347 
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A'Dr  el-Nakhr,  in  'Omiin,  192 
WahMbifi,  Arabic  pamphlet  on  the,  68 ; 

Doctrine  and  Historj^  of  the,  68 
wdUiy  in  local  names,  346 
Walid-bin  'Abdul-Malik,  death  o^  120 
Wirith-bin  Ka'b,  Imam  of  'Oman,  123 
Westmacott,  (Mr.  E.  V.),  on  tiie  site  of 

yirda^fth,  244 ;  dificoveis  Kuhammadan 

inacriptions  near  Maldah,  280 ;  on  the 

Bnddal  Pala  inscription,  3d  6 
Wise,  Dr.  J.,  on  the  Bai-ah  Bhuyas,  197 ; 

on  Sunargion,  82 


Y. 


ABRI'N,  in  'Omfo,  165 
Yavanas,  derivation  of  the  term,  247 
Yazid,   governor  of  Irak  and  KharaaMit, 

121 
Yoday£,  invested  by  Pegu,  8 
Yfisufganj,  Masjid  at  Magr^p&ri,  91 
Yusuf  Shah,  InilciiptionB  and  Coinfl  of,  29^ 

280 
Yuthea,  sieg^  o^  7 


Z 


ANZIBAK,  189,196 
Zenj,  (Zanzibar)  120 
Zikki,  in  'Oman,  190 
Ziyad,  governor  of 'Oman,  121 
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On  the  gestebal  Theobt  op  DiTPLEi  Telegbapht. 

By  Louis  Schwendleb. 

(Received  December,  1873,  read  4th  Febroaxy,  1874.) 

Intbodttction. 

The  name  of  "  Duplex  Telegraphy"  has  been  given  to  that  mode  of 
Electric  Telegraphy  which  admits  of  the  simultaneous  transmission  in 
opposite  directions  of  signals  between  two  stations  through  a  single  wire. 
That  this  name  is  far  from  happily  chosen,  is  evident ;  but,  as  it  is  current 
and  has  already  gained  a  recognized  footing,  it  is  not  considered  advisable 
to  endeavour  to  replace  it  now  by  a  more  rational  one,  and  it  will  therefore 
be  adhered  to  throughout  this  paper.* 

In  the  following  investigation  I  shall  endeavour  to  develop  the 
mathematical  theory  of "  Duplex  Telegraphy"  in  its  most  general  form, 
with  the  object  of  determining  not  only  the  best  arrangement  for  any 
particular  method,  hut  also  the  relative  values  of  different  methods. 

It  is  manifest  that  having  from  general  considerations  decided  on  the 
best  method,  and  further  determined  the  best  arrangement  for  this  method, 
the  remaining  difficulties,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  problem  itself,  will  be 
exhibited  in  a  clearer  light,  and  the  means  of  overcoming  them  may  then 
be  more  easily  discerned. 

*  The  QermAQ  Isngoage  poflflesses  a  peculiarly  soitable  word  in  "  Qtg9n»]^rmihotC*  and 
the  idea  is  ftilly  rendered  by  "  QMchzeiti^ei  Chgemprwhrn^* 


M 
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It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  sequel  will  shew,  that  if  the  best 
method  be  adopted,  and  for  this  method  the  best  arrangement  be  selected, 
to  suit  the  paHicular  line  on  which  the  method  is  to  be  employed,  the 
difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  Duplex  Telegraphy  will  hardly  be 
greater  than  those  which  are  encoimtered  every  day  in  ordinary  single 
Telegraphy. 

Impeefect  Historical  Sketch, 

Having  access  to  but  scanty  records  in  this  country,  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  give  an  exhaustive  history  of  this  most  important  invention, 
and  consequently  the  following  sketch  is  necessarily  incomplete,  and 
must  be  taken  as  merely  introductory,  it  being  relegated  to  those  better 
situated  in  this  respect  than  myself  to  clear  up  the  doubtful  points  of 
priority,  and  produce,  what  is  much  required,  a  complete  history. 

The  idea  of  sending  signals  in  opposite  directions  simultaneously 
through  a  single  wire  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  As  early  as  1849,  Messrs. 
Siemens  and  Halske  of  Berlin  took  out  a  patent  in  England*  for  the 
simultaneous  transmission  of  a  plurality  of  messages  by  a  suitable  combina- 
tion of  wires,  and,  although  this  patent  does  not  refer  directly  to  Duplex 
Telegraphy  as  it  was  subsequently  understood,  it  must  notwithstanding  be 
regarded  as  a  forerunner  of  it.  In  point  of  fact  Dr.  Wr.  Siemens*s  idea 
represents  the  general  problem  of  which  Duplex  Telegraphy  is  only  a 
particular  case. 

In  1864  Dr.  Gintl  of  Vienna  tried  his  "  compensation"  method  of 
**  duplex"  working  between  that  capital  and  Prague  ,t  and  on  the  30th 
November  of  the  same  year  read  a  paper  before  the  Kaiserlieh  Konig- 
liche  Acadamie  of  Science  of  Vienna^  on  the  practical  solution  of  the  same 
problem  by  employing  a  Bain's  electro-chemical  Telegraph  apparatus  instead 
of  a  Morse's  receiving  instrument. 

In  the  summer  of  1854,  after  Dr.  Gintl's  experiments  between  Yienna 
and  Prague  had  brought  the  subject  prominently  to  notice,  Messrs.  Siemens 
and  Halske  of  Berlin,  and  Hr.  Frischen  independently,  invented  the 
«  diflferential"  method. 

In  January  1855,  Edlund§  made  experiments  on  the  line  between 
Stockholm  and  Gothenburg.  He  employed  a  ''  differential"  method,  which 
he  had  invented  in  1848  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  accurately  Faraday's 
**  extra-currents." 

In  papCTS  read  at  Paris  on  the   1 6th  July  and  6th  August  1855| 

*  2drd  October,  1849.    The  actual  wonding  of  the  English  patent  is  unknown  to  ma 
t  Polyt.  Central  bl.,  1853,  p.  1475. 
{  Wien  Akad.  Sitzungsber.,  XIV. 
§  Pog^.  Ann.,  1856,  vol.  98,  page  684. 
H  Pogg.  Ann.,  1856,  voL  98,  page  128. 
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before  tbe  Academy  of  Science  bj  M.  Zantedeschi,  he  claimg  the  honour  of 
hAving  first  suggested  the  idea  of  Duplex  Telegraphy,  for  as  early  as  1829 
he  had  proved  the  possibility  of  the  simultaneous  transmission  of  ciirrents 
in  opposite  directions  through  a  single  conductor.  Having  never  seen  his 
original  conmiunication  of  1829,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  how  far  these 
early  ideas  of  Zantedeschi  bear  on  the  problem ;  but  it  is  certain  that  both 
be  and  Dr.  Gintl  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  prove  an  erroneous  theory, 
viz,j  that  two  distinct  electrical  currents  can  pass  simultaneously  in  opposite 
directions  through  the  same  conductor  without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
each  other.  Such  a  supposition  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  electrical  laws 
which  were  already  known  in  1829,*  and  besides  is  in  no  way  required  in 
order  to  explain  the  simple  phenomenon  of  Duplex  Telegraphy. f 

None  of  the  above  methods,  however,  came  to  have  extended,  or  indeed 
any,  practical  application.  They  appear  to  have  been  attempted  doubtingly 
and  without  confidence,  and,  although  the  trials  are  generally  reported  to 
have  been  successful,  yet  the  methods  were  rejected  as  impracticable,  and 
came  to  be  regarded  as  mer^y  of  scientific  interest.  { 

Only  recently,  afber  a  torpid  existence  of  almost  twenty  years,  has 
Duplex  Telegraphy  been  revived,  and  come  to  be  the  leading  topic  in 
Telegraphy,  securing,  afber  such  a  lapse  of  time,  the  amount  of  public 
interest  it  rightly  deserves. 

To  Mr.  Steams,  an  American  Telegraph  Engineer,  is  due  the  honour  of 
having  appreciated  the  real  value  of  Duplex  Telegraphy,  and  of  having  (by 
giving  the  system,  modified  by  improvements  of  his  own,  an  extended 
application  on  the  lines  of  the  United  States)  proved  its  thorough  practi- 
cability. 

Ekquiby  nrro  the  Cattses  which  have  belayed  the  Intboductiok' 

OF  the  System. 

When  Steinheil  in  1837  announced  his  discovery  of  the  feasibility  of 
employing  the  earth  to  complete  the  electric  circuit  instead  of  a  return  wire, 
Telegraph  Engineers  immediately  recognized  its  immense  mercantile  value, 
and  did  not  delay  to  verify  his  results. 

Now,  in  the  career  of  Telegraphy,  the  invention  of  duplex  working 
ranks  second  only  in  importance  to  SteinheiFs  discovery.  The  utilization 
of  tbe  earth  reduced  by  one  half  the  number  of  wires  required  to  carry  a 
given  traffic  :     Duplex  Telegraphy  again  almost  halves  this  number.     In 

•  Ohm  published  his  classical  work  "Die  galvanishe  Kette  mathematisch  bear- 
belief '  in  the  year  1828. 

t  Dr.  Wr.  Siemens,  Pogg.  Ann.,  voL  98,  page  123. 

{  For  the  Hght  in  which  Dnplex  Telegraphy  was  regarded  up  till  quite  lately,  soo 
SeheUen,  Duh,  Sabine,  Blamer,  KuA»,  Ac. 
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the  face  of  this  fact  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  one  idea  receired 
immediate  and  universal  application,  while  the  other,  of  only  about  10 
years  more  recent  date,  has  met  until  now  with  universal  neglect ;  but  on 
closer  examination  it  will  be  found  that  there  have  been  perfectly  compre* 
hensible,  although  not  all  rational,  influences  at  work. 

An  enquiry  into  the  circumstances,  therefore,  that  have  caused  the 
discovery  of  a  system,  the  introduction  of  which  must  mark  the  second 
great  era  in  Telegraphy,  to  lie  fallow  for  nearly  twenty  years  is  of  the 
utmost  interest  and  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive  with  regard  to  the 
prospects  of  future  progress. 

From  an  examination  of  the  methods  originally  proposed  for  duplex 
working,  it  will  be  found  that  they  do  not  in  any  way  essentially  differ  from 
those  which  may  now  come  into  actual  use.  The  causes  therefore,  which 
have  prevented  the  introduction  of  the  system,  must  be  sought  for  external 
to  the  methods. 

The  first  of  these,  we  find,  is  that  the  invention  was  in  advance  of  the 
requirements  of  the  age.  Telegraph  lines  had  already  been  constructed, 
which  were  quite  capable  of  carrying  the  given  traffic  and  even  more. 
Further,  any  increase  in  traffic  could  be  easily  met  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  wires  on  the  existing  Telegraph  posts,  instead  of  by  resorting  to 
a  system,  which  had  a  complex  appearance,  and  after  all  might  not  answer. 

However,  although  the  above  considerations  explain  the  course  of 
events  in  certain  limited  instances,  and  up  to  a  certain  time,  they  do  nothing 
towards  justifying  the  costly  expedients  that  have  been  generally  adopted 
until  recently  in  preference  to  introducing  Duplex  Telegraphy.  For  instance, 
the  reconstruction  and  multiplying  of  long  overland  lines,  and  especially  the 
laying  of  a  second  submarine  cable  when  the  traffic  became  too  great  for 
one. 

It  is  true  that  the  successful  application  of  any  duplex  method  requires 
lines  of  a  more  constant  electrical  condition,  receiving  instruments  of  a 
larger  range,*  and  Telegraph  operators  of  a  somewhat  better  professional 
education ;  but,  surely,  these  three  conditions  have  not  all  (U  once  become 
fulfilled  (smce  1872)  so  as  to  make  Duplex  Telegraphy  possible  only  just 
now  ?  No— the  causes,  which  have  delayed  its  introduction  so  long,  haTO 
been  of  a  much  less  technical  and  more  irrational  nature. 

The  mere  fact  of  the  duplex  methods  appearing  complex  prevented 
Telegraph  administrations  from  thinking  seriously  of  introducing  them. 
*  By  the  **  itaige^*  of  a  telegraph  instrument  I  understand  the  ratio  of  the  largeit 
to  the  smallest  force  hy  which  the  instrument  in  question  can  be  worked  without  re- 
quiring a  fresh  mechanical  adjustment.  For  instance,  Siemens's  beautiful  relays  can  be 
easily  atj^usted  to  a  range  of  20,  i.  e,,  they  can  be  made  to  work  with  one  cell  through  an 
external  resistance  equal  to  their  own  resistance,  and  with  10  cells  through  no  eztenal 
resistance,  without  giving  the  tongue  a  fresh  a<]yustment. 
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The  ingenionB  metbods  were  never  tried  with  that  zeal  and  perse- 
verance which  is  necessary  to  cany  a  new  invention  successfully  through. 
They  were  indiscriminately  rejected  after  a  few  trials  made  without  method 
or  consideration,  and  the  real  conditions  of  success  or  failure  were  never 
examined  or  pointed  out.  Thus  naturally  a  prejudice  was  created  against 
Duplex  Telegraphy,  and  it  was  fostered  by  a  host  of  school  literature  up  to 
the  latest  time  as  pointed  out  before.  Further,  not  a  single  physicist  or 
electrician  investigated  the  question  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what 
qoantitative  effect  the  variable  condition  of  lines  has  on  duplex  working 
as  compared  with  single'  working, 

K  such  an  investigation  had  been  made,  it  would  have  been  found  that 
the  technical  obstructions  in  the  way  were  by  no  means  so  formidable  as 
had  been  represented,  and  that  the  electrical  condition  of  the  lines,  as  well 
18  the  perfection  of  the  instruments,  and  the  professional  education  of  the 
staff,  would  have  fully  admitted  of  the  successful  introduction  of  Duplex 
Telegraphy  at  least  10,  if  not  20,  years  ago. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  the  suggestion  of  using  condensers  for  balancing 
the  charge  and  discharge  of  a  line  has  only  been  made  very  lately,  being 
bne  of  Steams'  happy  ideas  ;  but  this  should  have  been  no  reason  against 
introducing  the  system  on  short  and  overworked  lines,  where  the  charge  and 
discharge  is  imperceptible.  If  only  one  Telegraph  administration  had 
shewn  the  perfect  practicability  of  the  system  on  a  short  line,  the  cloud  of 
prejudice  would  have  been  dissipated,  and  suggestions  for  overcoming  the 
charge  and  discharge  on  long  overland  lines  and  submarine  cables  would 
have  been  readily  enough  given,  and  thereby  large  capitals  saved. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  we  have  the  following  causes  which  acted 
persistently  against  the  introduction  of  Duplex  Telegraphy. 

Firstly,  the  invention  was  in  advance  of  the  age. 

Secondly,  the  Telegraph  profession,  young  as  it  is,  is  far  more  conser- 
vative than'  is  good  for  the  advance  of  Telegraphy,  and  on  the  whole 
Telegraph  administrations  and  staffs  have  by  no  means  that  professional 
education  which  is  required  to  conduct  practical  experiments  with  a  clear 
understanding,  and  thence  deduce  rational  conclusions.  Thus  prejudice  was 
created,  which  was  increased  from  year  to  year  by  authors  of  school  litera- 
ture writing  most  discouragingly  of  the  subject. 

Thirdly,  unfortunately,  during  all  that  time  no  physicist  found  it  worth 
his  while  to  investigate  the  duplex  methods  with  a  view  to  ascertain  quan- 
titatively what  can  be  expected  of  them,  and  how  they  actually  compare, 
'with  respect  to  safety,  with  single  working. 

Fourthly,  duplex  working  itself  could  not  progress,  because  it  was 
neither  tried  nor  investigated,  and  hence  no  suggestions  for  overcoming  the 
difficulty  of  charge  and  discharge  were  called  for. 
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Great  honour  most  therefore  be  given  to  Mr.  Steams  who  brought  up 
the  subject  again  so  prominently,  and  who  by  his  zeal  suooeeded  in  introdu- 
cing it  on  a  large  scale,  and  so  elevated  the  ingenious  methods  from  the  ques- 
tionable position  of  '*  interesting  scientific  experiments." 

I  think  far  less  of  his  idea  of  introducing  condensers  or  Ruhmkorff*8  coils 
to  balance  the  charge  and  discharge  of  lines,  than  of  his  having  taken  the 
neglected  child  up  again,  against  the  prejudice  of  his  own  profession,  and 
shown  that  it  could  have  a  healthy  existence  even  in  the  backwoods  of 
America.  I  trust  that  these  remarks  will  not  be  considered  irrelevant  in  the 
present  investigation,  since  they  ten^  to  shew  how  real  progress  in  one  of 
the  youngest  branches  of  applied  science  may  be  retarded  for  a  considerable 
period  by  nothing  but  prejudice  of  the  profession  themselves,  for  whom  pro- 
gress should  be  the  first  essential ;  and  administrations  will  see  how  much 
the  advance  of  Telegraphy  will  always  depend  on  their  recognizing  and 
encouraging  by  experiment  inventions  that  are  theoretically  soimd  and  tend 
in  the  right  direction. 

Genebal  Considebations. 

Before  entering  on  the  solution  of  the  problem  for  any  particular 
duplex  method,  it  will  be  advisable  once  for  all  to  state  definitely  the  nature 
of  the  general  question  before  us.  This  will  not  only  save  time,  but  the 
subsequent  special  solutions  can  then  also  be  made  under  a  general  guide, 
and  thus  being  well  linked  together,  the  whole  investigation  will  become 
far  more  lucid  and  concise  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

While  in  ordinary  (single)  Telegraphy  the  signals  are  always  produced 
in  the  same  way,  t.  e.,  by  the  signalling  current  arriving  through  the  line 
from  the  distant  station,  the  signals  in  Duplex  Telegraphy  may  be  produced 
in  either  of  two  ways,  essentially  different  from  each  other.  Namely,  if  the 
times  of  sending  from  the  two  stations  fall  together,  i,  «.,  no  current,  or 
double  current,  or  any  difference  of  currents,  is  in  the  line,  the  signals,  so 
long  as  this  state  of  the  line  exists,  are  produced  wholly  or  partly  by  the 
battery  of  the  receiving  station.  Signals  produced  in  this  way  we  shall 
call  "  duplex  signals,"  and  these  signals  alone  indicate  the  essential 
difference  between  duplex  and  ordinary  Telegraphy. 

If,  however,  the  moments  of  sending  from  the  two  stations  do  not  fall 
together,  the  signals  are  then  produced  as  in  ordinary  telegraphy,  and  may 
be  appropriately  designated  *'  single  signals." 

It  will  be  clear  then  that  when  the  two  stations  are  at  work  at  the 
same  time  *^  duplex  signals"  and  ''  single  signals"  must  necessarily  follow 
each  other  in  accidental  succession.  Nay,  one  and  the  same  signal 
produced  in  either  station  may  be  partly  a  "  duplex"  and  partly  a  ^  single" 
signal. 
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To  secure,  therefore,  regularity  of  working,  the  signals  produced  in 
either  way  should  be  inyariablj  of  equal  strength. 

Further,  as  in  Duplex  Telegraphy  the  receiving  instruments  must  be 
always  permanently  connected  up  with  the  line,  it  is  one  of  the  first  require- 
ments that  the  out-going  or  sent  current  from  any  station  should  in  itself 
have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  receiving  instrument  of  that  station,  in  order 
that  the  instrument  may  be  entirely  free  to  receive  signals  from  the  distant 
station.  Thus  we  invariably  have  two  conditions  to  fulfil  in  duplex  working, 
independent  of  the  particular  method  adopted,  namely  : — 

1.  The  receiving  instrument  of  each  station  should  not  he  affected  hy 
its  oum  sending. 

2.  The  duplex  signals  and  single  signals  must  he  of  equal  strength, 

J£  these  two  conditions,  which  are  necessary  and  sufficient,  could  be 
always  fulfilled.  Duplex  Telegraphy  would  be  entirely  on  a  par  with  single 
Telegraphy,  for  the  sending  would  not  only  not  interfere  with  the  receiving — 
the  more  important  condition  of  the  two — but  the  received  signals  would 
also  he  constant  in  strength,  and,  therefore,  frequent  adjustment  of  the 
receiving  instrument  would  be  no  more  required  than  in  single  Telegraphy. 

Theoretically  of  course  every  duplex  method  hitherto  suggested  fulfils 
tiieae  two  conditions,  otherwise  the  method  would  have  to  be  rejected  a 
priori  and  could  not  find  any  place  in  this  paper. 

Practically,  however,  the  different  methods  may  behave  very  differently 
with  respect  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  two  conditions,  nay,  even  one  and 
the  same  method  is  sure  to  give  quite  different  results  in  this  respect  by 
only  altering  the  magnitude  of  the  resistances  of  which  the  arrangement 
consists.  For  in  practice  variations,  especially  in  virtue  of  the  line  having 
by  no  means  a  constant  electrical  condition,  are  necessarily  going  on.  These 
unavoidable  variations  it  is  clear  may  cause  very  different  quantitative  dis- 
turbances of  the  two  conditions  (1)  and  (2)  either  if  we  compare  different 
methods,  or  the  same  method  under  different  resistance  arrangements. 

To  make  the  foregoing  clear,  we  will  designate : — 

By  p  the  force  which  acts  on  the  receiving  instrument  on  account 
of  not  being  able  to  fulfil  the  first  condition  absolutely ; 

By  P  the  force  which  acts  on  the  same  instrument,  when  the  distant 
station  is  sending  alone,  t.  «.,  "  single  signals ;" 

And  by  Q  the  force  which  acts  on  the  same  instrument,  when  both 
stations  are  sending  simultaneously,  i,  d.,  "  duplex  signals.*' 

Then  the  first  condition  (1)  is  expressed  by : — 

p  =  0  (I) 

and  the  second  (2)  by 

P  ^  Q  —  0  (II) 
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Further  if  |>  cannot  be  always  kept  rigidly  equal  to  zero  (on  account  of 
unavoidable  variations  in  the  system)  we  should  at  least  have : — 

p 
~  ssa  D  as  small  as  possible     ••••••     (III) 

and  if  P  cannot  be   always   kept  rigidly  equal  to  Q,  we  should  at  least 
have : — 

P  —  Q  =  8  as  small  as  possible (IV) 

p^  P  and  Q  being  functions  of  the  resistances  and  electro-motive  forces 
of  the  system,  which  are  known  so  soon  as  the  particular  duplex  method  has 
been  selected. 

The  general  problem  which  is  to  be  solved  for  duplex  Telegraphy  may 
now  be  clearly  stated  as  follows  : — 

D  and  S  are  ftoo  known  Junctions  which  must  he  rigidly  equal  to  zero 
when  no  variation  in  the  system  occurs  ;  and  which  for  any  given  variation 
in  the  system  must  he  as  small  as  possible,  and  approximate  rapidly  towards 
zero  as  the  variation  in  the  system  hecomes  smaller  and  smaller. 

Thus  the  solution  of  the  problem  for  any  given  duplex  method  will 
always  be  a  question  of  the  Minima  and  Maxima  Calculus. 

Having  then  ascertained  the  best  arrangement  for  each  duplex  method, 
the  methods  can  be  compared  inter  se,  and  that  method  will  be  best  and 
should  be  selected  for  use  which  for  any  given  variation  in  the  system  gives 
the  least  absolute  magnitude  to  the  functions  D  and  S. 

If  we  suppose,  however,  that  the  particular  duplex  method  is  not  given, 
the  problem  to  be  solved  becomes  more  general,  but  would  still  be  entirely 
within  the  limits  of  the  Variation  Calculus,  furnishing  no  doubt  a  veiy 
interesting  and  important  application  of  that  most  powerful  mathematical 
instrument.  The  general  solution  would  at  once  determine  the  best  method 
possible,  after  which  special  solutions  would  g^ve  the  best  arrangement  for 
that  best  method. 

It  is,  however,  not  my  intention  to  endeavour  to  solve  here  the 
duplex  problem  in  this  most  general  form.  To  be  able  to  indicate  so 
general  and  desirable  a  solution  is  by  no  means  identical  with  being  able  to 
effect  it.  The  task  before  me  is  far  more  simple,  since,  as  already  pointed 
out,  I  shall  investigate  each  duplex  method  separately  to  determine  its  best 
quantitative  arrangement,  and  ultimately  compare  the  different  methods  to 
ascertain  their  relative  values. 

To  do  this,  the  question  may  be  attacked  in  two  diifferent  ways,  depend^ 
ing  on  the  purpose  for  which  the  solution  is  required. 

Namely,  either  the  solution  is  to  be  made  when  considering  the  line  u 
a  variable  conductor  only,  but  not  acting  perceptibly  as  a  Leyden  jar ,-  ot 
the  line  is  to  be  considered  as  constant  in  conduction  and  insulation,  bat 


-;« 
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acting  as  a  Lejden  jar  of  large  capacity.  In  the  first  case  the  solution 
woald  be  directly  applicable  to  short  overland  lines  (not  over  200  miles  in 
length),  and  in  the  second  case  to  sabmarine  cables,  which,  if  good,  may 
always  be  considered  sensibly  constant  in  conduction  and  insulation. 

Further,  as  a  long  overland  line  acts  both  as  a  variable  conductor  and  as 
a  Leyden  jar  of  sufficiently  large  capacity,  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  give 
a  solution  with  respect  to  both  these  effects.  To  obtain,  however,  the  same 
result  without  rendering  the  problem  too  intricate,  it  will  be  best  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  questions  from  the  beginning,  and  afterwards  combine  their 
solutions  judiciously  for  application  to  the  case  of  overland  lines. 

IH  Pboblem.  What  is  the  heat  arrangement  of  any  given  duplex 
method  when  the  line  is  regarded  as  a  variable  conductor,  hut  not  as  acting 
perceptibly  as  a  Leyden  jar  ? 

2nd  Problem.  What  is  the  best  arrangement  of  any  given  duplex 
method,  when  the  line  is  regarded  as  a  Leyden  jar  of  large  capacity,  but  not 
as  a  variable  conductor. 

The  second  problem  may  be  expressed  more  clearly  as  follows : — 
2nd  Pboblem.  What  must  be  the  distribution  of  condensers  along  a 
given  resistance,  in  order  that  the  two  essential  conditions  (I  and  II)  may 
be  least  disturbed  for  a  speed  of  signalling  variahle  between  two  fixed  limits  ?^ 
It  is  clear  that  the  nature  of  these  two  problems  is  very  different, 
because  in  the  first  we  have  to  deal  with  forces  constant  with  respect  to 
time,  while  in  the  second  the  forces  acting  are  functions  of  time,  i,  e,,  of  the 

*  A  telegraph  line  always  acts  as  a  condenser  with  capacity  and  conduction  resist- 
ance in  each  point  of  its  entire  length,  while  an  artificial  condenser,  such  as  a  Leyden  jar, 
which  we  are  able  to  produce  sufficiently  cheaply,  has  only  capacity  but  no  perceptible 
conduction  resistance  in  each  point.  This  is  in  fact  the  essential  difference  between  a 
line  and  a  condenser,  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  render  their  charges  and  discharges  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  nearly  as  possible  equal,  as  is  required  for  duplex  working,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  find  the  law  according  to  which  to  distribute  a  certain  g^ven  system 
of  condensers  along  a  given  resistance. 

This  law  will  clearly  be  a  function  of  the  signalling  speed  within  its  limits  vof  yaria- 
tion.  For  instance,  say  the  signalling  speed  is  constant,  or  its  range  zero,  then  clearly  one 
condenser  connected  to  any  point  of  the  given  resistance  would  suffice ;  only  the  mag- 
nitode  of  the  capacity  of  this  one  condenser  would  be  determined  by  its  position  with 
respect  to  the  resistance,  and  in  aildition  to  this  would  of  course  be  fixed  by  the  signalling 
speed  and  the  known  capacity  of  the  line. 

Further,  say  the  speed  of  sig^lling  is  variable  between  0  and  oo ,  or  its  range  is 
inftidte,  then  clearly  only  an  infinite  number  of  small  condensers  distributed  along  the 
given  renstance  in  the  very  same  manner  as  the  capacity  is  distributed  along  the  line 
would  strictly  answer  the  purpose  :  in  iact,  the  condenser  required  in  this  imaginaxy  case 
would  be  nothing  more  or  lees  than  a  second  Telegraph  line,  identical  with  the  one  used 
for  signalling.  In  practice,  however,  the  speed  of  signalling  varies  only  between  narrow 
fimitB,  and  therefore  the  number  of  condensers  required  to  reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  action  of  the  line  with  respect  to  charge  and  discharge,  will  become  few,  especially  if 
the  best  system  of  distribution  has  been  determined.  Until  this  law  is  known  we  can  do 
nothing  bat  find  it  approximately  by  experiment,  however  tedious  it  may  be  to  do  so. 
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fiignalling  speed.  (The  forces  in  this  case  are  proportioned  to  the  trviA 
currents.)  The  latter  problem  being  far  the  more  intricate  and  for  my 
special  purpose  only  of  secondary  importance,  I  shall  begin  with  the  solution 
of  the  first. 

SOLrTION  OP  THE   IST   PbOBLEK  FOB  KSY   GIVEN  DVFLEX  METHOD. 

What  is  the  best  arrangement  of  any  given  duplex  method^  when  the 
line  is  rtgarded  as  a  variable  conductor^  hut  not  as  acting  perceptibly  as  a 
Ley  den  jar  ? 

I.     The  Bridge  Method.* 

This  arrangement  for  duplex  worting  is  based  on  the  well  known 
method  of  comparing  electrical  resistances  "  Wheatstone's  Bridge,"  and 
Figure  1  gives  the  general  diagram,  when  this  method  is  applied  for  duplex 
working. 


Mgl. 


st.n 


It  has  also  been  proposed  to  use  Buhmkorff's  coils  for  balancing  the  effect  of  charge  and 
discharge.  This  method,  however,  I  believe  must  be  always  much  inferior  to  the  one 
of  using  condensers,  inasmuch  as  the  strength  of  a  Voltaic  induction  current  scarcely 
depends  on  the  speed  of  signalling,  while  the  charge  and  discharge  of  a  line,  it  b  weQ 
known,  is  not  at  all  an  incon^derable  Ainction  of  the  signalling  speed. 

Therefore,  if  the  strength  of  the  induction  current  had  been  adjusted  to  balance  the 
charge  and  discharge  of  the  line  for  a  certain  signalling  speed,  the  baUince  would  be  oonii- 
dcrably  and  at  once  disturbed  if  the  speed  varied  even  slightly;  and  since  so  long  a» 
hand  signalling  is  used  a  certain  variation  in  the  speed  of  signalling  will  always  exisW 
this  method  will  prove  a  failure,  or  at  all  events  will  render  fresh  ai^ustments  more  fit- 
quently  necessary  than  when  condensers  are  used. 

«  Dr.  Wr.  Siemens  mentions  this  method  in  Fogg.  Aiixi.  Vol  98,  p.  122, 1856. 
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Explanation  of  Diagram, 

3S,  electromotive  force  of  the  siguolling  battery. 

jB,  internal  resistance  of  the  signalling  battery. 

h.  Telegraph  key  of  peculiar  constmction  to  be  described  hereafter. 

g,  the  receiving  instmment  connected  up  in  that  branch  of  the  bridge  which  when 
measuring  resistances  would  contain  the  galvanometer.  The  letter  g  represents  also  the 
resistance  of  the  receiving  instrument.* 

a,  h,  and  d  are  the  branches  of  the  bridge. 

ft  the  resistance  between  the  rest-contact  of  the  key  and  earth. 

w,  an  additional  resistance  to  be  inserted  in  the  battery  branch  for  reasons  to  be  g^ven 
further  on. 

i,  the  resistance  of  the  resultant  fault  ("  real  absolute  insulation"  of  the  line)  acting  at 
a  distance  V  from  station  I  and  at  a  distance  I"  from  station  II  (both  V  and  V  expressed 
in  resistances  so  that  I'  ^  V  t=  I  equal  the  "  real  conductor  resistance"  of  the  line). 

Further : 

1/  the  "  measured  conductor"t  resistance  of  the  line  when  measured  from  Station  I, 

il*        ' 

I/'  the  "  measured  conductor"*  resistance  of  the  line  when  measured  from  station  II, 

il' 
••^   — ^    +i  +  l' 

f^  the  complex  resistance  of  the  duplex  arrangement  in  station  I,  i.  e.,  the  resistance 
bebi^-een  point  1  and  earth. 

p'^the  (x>mplex  resistance  of  the  duplex  arrangement  in  station  II,  t.^.  the  resistance 
between  point  2  and  earth. 

To  be  quite  general  we  must  suppose  that  the  Telegraph  line,  which  con- 
nects the  two  stations  I  and  II,  has  a  different  resistance  when  measured 
from  station  I  than  when  measured  from  station  II,  and  that  therefore  the 
best  resistance  arrangement  of  statioi^  I  must  be  also  different  from  that 
of  station  II  with  respect  to  magnitude  of  resistances. 

The  resistances  which  are  similarly  situated  in  both  the  stations  will 
be  designated  by  the  same  letters,  and  to  indicate  the  station  to  which  they 
belong,  eacb  letter  will  have  one  accent  in  station  I  and  two  accents  in 
station  II. 

Mr.  O.  Heaviside  Phil.  Mag.  Vol.  XLV,  1873,  states  that  Mr.  Eden  of  Edinburgh 
daims  to  have  suggested  this  method  at  about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Steams  of  Boston 
U.  S.  Am.  took  out  a  patent  for  it. 

*  Siemens's  polarized  relays  are  well  adapted  for  this  purpose  on  account  of  their 
great  sensitiveness  and  wide  range ;  d'Arlincourt's  relays  would  also  answer  well. 

t  Generally  these  measured  values  L'  and  L"  will  be  different  from  each  other; 
especially  for  long  overland  lines.  They  can  become  equal  only  under  two  conditions, 
either  if  the  resistance  of  the  resultant  fault  (i)  is  so  great  that  the  total  conductor 
resistance  of  the  line  ijf  J^fi^V)  can  be  neglected  against  it,  or  for  any  magnitude  of  t,  if 

the  latter  has  a  position  in  the  middle  of  the  conductor,  i.  e,  when  ^ssfsz  - 
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Further,  if  a  relatioD  between  the  resistances  of  one  station  has  to  hold 
good  between  those  of  the  other  station  also,  the  letters  will  be  used  without 
any  accents. 

The  great  practical  advantage  of  the  Bridge  method,  it  will  be  clear  at 
once,  is  that  any  kind  of  receiving  instrument  which  has  been  used  for 
single  working  may  also  be  employed  for  Duplex  Telegraphy.  This  fact 
must  always  be  of  great  consideration  for  any  administration  that  contem- 
plates the  general  introduction  of  Duplex  Telegraphy. 

General  expressions  for  the  two  functions  "  D"  and  "  S." 

To  obtain  the  functions  D  and  8,  we  have  first  to  develope  the  general 
expressions  for  the  forces  p,  P,  and  Q,  say  for  station  I. 

By  J?' we  understand  the  force  which  acts  on  the  receiving  instni- 
ment  g'  of  station  I  when  that  station  is  sending  alone.  (Station  II  at 
rest.) 

^'  in  our  particular  ease,  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  current  which 
passes  through  the  galvanometer  in  a  Wheatstone's  Bridge  when  balance  is 
not  rigidly  established,  thus 

A' 
P'  «  E'  -|7 

Inhere  A/  =  a'  d'  —  b'  (L/  +  p")  =  aM/  —  b^  c' 

and 

N'  =  g'  (b'  +  dO  (a'  +  cO  +  f  j  g'  (a'  +  b'  +  c'  +  dO  +  (c'  +  dO  (a'  +  b')  j 

+  a'c'(b'  +  d')  +  b'd'(a'  +  cO 
Further,  by  P '  is  understood  the  force  which  acts  on  the  receiving 

instrument  in  station  I,  when  station  II  is  sending  alone  :  Single  Signals. 
This  force  in  our  particular  case  is   proportional  to  the  current  which 

passes  through  the  receiving  instrument  of  station  I  when  station  II  is 

sending  alone,  and  we  have  consequently 

where  C  is  the  current  which  enters  the  line  at  point  2,  when  station 
II  alone  is  sending;  C"  /a'  the  part  of  this  current  C  which  arrives 
actually  at  point  1  (on  account  of  leakage  between  points  2  and  1,  a  part 
of  C  is  lost),  and  (f  /£>'  that  part  of  the  current  C  ft'  which  ultimately 
produces  the  signal  {single  signal)  in  station  I.  The  current  O*  /*' arriving 
at  point  1  branches  off  in  two,  one  part  goes  through  a'  and  the  other 
through  g '  to  earth. 

Further 


where 


C" 

.-.  P 

'  ^ 

f 

m' 

— 

g'Cb' 

+  d")  +  d' 

(a' 

+  b') 
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/=      ' 


i+l'+p' 

(f  +  d')  (a'  +  b'  +  g')  +  b'  (a'  +  gO 

and  N^  an  expression  identical  in  form  with  N', 

Pnrther  by  ©^  we  understand  the  force  which  acts  on  the  receiving 
instrument  of  station  I,  when  both  stations  are  sending  simultaneously  : 
Duplex  SiynaU. 

This  force  is  again  proportional  to  the  current  which  under  these 
circumstances  passes  through  the  receiving  instrument  g'  of  station  I. 

This  current  can  be  expressed  by 


and  therefore : 


n 


n' 


o-' being  the  onnent  actually  in  the  line  at  point  1  when  both  stations  are 
sending  simultaneously ;  and  this  current,  being  the  algebraical  sum  of  two 
currents  may  be  either  +,  0,  or — .  We  will  suppose  that  cr'  contains 
the  sign  itself. 

Further  we  have 

^  — w — W'^ 

n'=  (b/  +  d^  +  f)  (a'  +  gO  +  b'  (f  +  dO 
and  ^^  is  a  function  which  becomes  indentical  which  ^ '  if  we  put 

w'  +  iS'  =  f . 
Therefore  the  two  functions  D   and  8  are  for  the  Bridge  method 
(station  1)  most  generally  expressed  as  follows : 

W  W     1      A' 

^'^ww'ii''^T' ^^^^'^ 

andS'  =  E'^ft^iA'-^^  +  cr'^'     (IVO 

and  similu'  expressions  will  be  obtained  for  station  II,  namelj 
E*  N'     1        A* 

^  =  F'N"/Sv*    ^^"'^ 

andS'  =  B'^,/^'-^'  +  o'^'      (IV) 
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Bigid  fulfilment  of  the  first  condition,  i,  e,,  D  =  0. 

For  station  I,  we  have  D'  ==  0 

which  equation  can  only  be  satisfied  by  A'  =  0 

since  the  other  factor  of  2)'  cannot  become  zero  for  quantities  larger  than 
0  or  smaller  than  oo  •     Then  substuting  for  A'  its  value,  we  have 

a  /  d  /— b  /  (L '  +  pO  =  0     ( F ) 

or  balance  in  station  I,  when  that  station  is  sending  and  station  II  is  at 
rest,  must  be  rigidly  established. 

Therefore,  if  balance  in  station  I  is  disturbed,  say  by  i'  varying  or  by 
any  other  cause*  external  to  i',  we  must  have  means  of  conveniently  re- 
establishing balance  without  delay.  This  of  course  could  always  be  done 
by  altering  either  all  the  branches,  a^,  b',  and  J/,  or  any  two  of  them,  or 
only  one  of  them ;  but  it  is  clear  that  so  long  as  the  variation  of  L' 
which  disturbs  the  balance  does  not  exceed  certain  limits,  balance  may  be 
regained  by  altering  only  one  of  the  three  branches  available,  and  as  this 
will  also  be  more  convenient  in  practice  than  altering  two  of  the  branches, 
or  all  three  simultaneously,  we  shall  make  the  supposition  that  : — 

'  Balance  is  re-established  by  an  appropriate  re-adjitstment  of  one  of 
the  three  available  branches, ^"f 

The  question  therefore  is,  which  of  the  three  branches,  a,  5,  or  rf,  is 
the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  ? 

To  decide  this  we  must  remember  that  for  station  II,  in  accordance 
with  the  first  condition  (  D  =  0),  a  similai'  Equation  has  to  be  fuliilled, 

namely 

a"  d"— b"  (L"  +  pO=0     (T) 

Now  p'  the  complex  resistance  of  the  arrangement  in  station  I,  is  a 
junction  of  all  the  resistances  in  station  I,  and  similarly  p"  the  complex  resis- 
tance of  the  arrangement  in  station  II,  is  a  function  of  all  the  resistances 
in  station  II.  Therefore,  generally,  if  in  order  to  obtain  balance,  say  in 
station  I,  any  of  the  three  branches  a\  b\  d'  were  adjusted,  p'  would  alter 
in  consequence  of  this  re-adjustment,  and  thereby  the  balance  in  station  II 
(equation  V)  would  be  disturbed,  and  vice  versi.  In  other  words  the  re- 
adjusting in  one  station  would  interfere  with  the  balance  in  the  other  station, 

*  Causes  of  ^starbanoe  to  balance  external  to  2/  are  inappreciable  in  practice  and 
therefore  may  be  neglected  from  the  beg^inning. 

t  Finally,  when  the  best  resistance  arrangement  has  been  found,  the  re^stance  of  the 
different  branches  will  be  expressed  in  terms  of  L,  and  therefore  to  keep  the  best  arrange- 
ment when  X  varies  between  any  two  given  limits  will  involve  necessarily  a  simultaneoiii 
alteration  of  the  resistance  of  all  the  branches. 

If,  however,  the  variation  of  X  is  small  in  comparison  with  L  itself,  an  alteratkm  of 
€HM  branch  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  balance  is  justified,  and  would  be  abadntdy 

correct  if  the  variation  of  L  were  infinitesimal. 

*  •  •  • 
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and  therefore  rigid  balance  could  be  only  attained  afler  a  series  of  successive 
adjustments  in  both  the  stations,  and  then  only,  from  a  theoretical  point  of 
view,  approximately,  introducing  practical  difficulties  almost  insurmount- 
able. 

However,  examining  the  positions  of  the  three  branches,  it  will  be  seen 
at  once  that  h  acts  as  the  galvanometer  branch  of  a  bridge  for  any  current 
arriving  through  the  line.     Thus  if  we  were  to  fulfil  the  condition, 

a  d— f  g  =  0     (VI) 

for  both  stations,  the  value  of  p  would  become  at  once  independent  of 
&,*  and  consequently  any  adjustment  of  ¥  to  re-establish  balance  in 
station  I  would  not  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  balance  in  station  II, 
and  vice  versd. 

Thus,  presupposing  the  fulfilment  of  this  condition  (equation  VI)  for 
both  the  stations,  the  branch  h  would  evidently  be  the  best  suited  for  adjust- 
ment.f  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  then  be  clear  that  balance 
in  either  station  can  be  obtained  by  a  single  adjustment  of  &,  and  therefore 
we  may  call  equation  YI  '*  the  immediate  balance  condition^^  and  the 
fulfilment  of  this  condition,  being  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  to 
ensure  the  success  of  duplex  working,  we  are  justified,  nay  even  compelled, 
to  use  this  relation  (equation  YI)  as  the  basis  for  all  subsequent  investi* 
gations. 

We  will  therefore  suppose  henceforth,  that 

ad— fg  =  0 (YI) 

is  rigidly  fulfilled  for  both  the  stations. 

But,  as  the  value  oif  depends  on  the  position  of  the  key,  which  during 
signalling  moves  from  contact  3  to  contact  4  and  back,  the  rigid  fulfilment 
of  equation  (YI)  necessitates  at  once  that 

w  +  i8  =  f     (YII) 

not  only  for  both  the  contacts  3  and  4,  but  also  for  all  the  intermediate 
positions  of  the  key.  Thus  supposing  that  w  +  /3  =  f,  t.  e,  the  resistance 
from  contact  4  through  battery  to  earth  equal  to  the  resistance  from  contact 
8  to  earth,  a  key  constructed  in  such  a  way  that  contact  4  is  not  broken 
before  contact  3  is  made,  and  that  contact  3  is  not  broken  before  contact 
4  is  made,  would  fulfil  the  required  condition  entirely.  Keys  of  this  kind 
can  be  easily  enough  constructed.  It  is  true  that  in  any  such  key,  there 
will  be  always  a  moment  when  the  contacts  3  and  4  are  simultaneous,  and 
when  therefore  the  resistance  to  earth  is  not  f,  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  only 

.         (g-fd)(a  +  f)     (ad-fg)« 

''— a+d  +  f+g         F(b) 
Therefore  if  04^  — fg  is  very  near  zero,  p  becomes  most  rapidly  independent  of  h. 

t  Purther,  it  must  be  remarked  that,  evfen  if  the  condition  ad—fg  =s  0  be  not 
rigidly  fulfilled,  still  by  adjusting  in  the  branch  h  we  have  "  accelerated^'  bahmoe,  whereas 
by  adjusting  in  a  or  d  we  should  on  the  contrary    have  **  retarded^*  balance. 
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— .     If  it  ifl,  however,  considered  that  the  time  during  which  this  error  lasis 
2 

ifl  very  small  compared  with  the  time  it  takes  to  make  a  signal,  its  disturbing 
effect  will  never  be  appreciable  in  practice,  ».  e.  p  will  remain  sensibly  con- 
stant during  the  time  the  key  is  moved  to  produce  a  signal. 

There  will  be  no  practical  difficulties  connected  with  the  fulfilment  of 
equation  (VII),  and  therefore  also  none  with  the  fulfilment  of  equation 
(VI)  ;  for  P  the  internal  resistance  of  the  signalling  battery  is  the  only 
quantity  which  of  itself  can  alter  in  time.  However,  this  variation  of  fi  for 
any  efficient  form  of  signallrog  battery  being  invariably  steady  and  small, 
it  will  be  always  possible  to  neutralize  its  action  in  time  by  a  simple  re-ad- 
justment of  to. 

If  Leclanch^'s  cells  are  used,  or  well  prepared  Minotti's,  a  weekly  ad- 
justment of  w  should  be  sufficient.  The  measuring  of  fi  will  always  be  an 
easy  matter.* 

Hi^id  fulfilment  of  the  2nd  Condition,  i,  e,,  S  =  0. 
The  general  expression  for  S'  was 
E/'  m"  E'b' 

Bemembering  that  by  equation  (VII) 

wl  +  fii^  f 
we  know  that  i/r'  «=  ^\  and  substituting  further  for  <r'  its  value,  the  general 
expression  for  8*  becomes  : — 

E"m"    ,  .,       E'V   ,     fE'm'       E"  m"      \     ,   ,„^ 

and  this  form  of  8  shews  at  once  that  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  for  duplex 
working  by  the  Bridge  method  whether  the  same  or  opposite  poles  of  the 
two  signalling  batteries  be  put  to  line,t  for  in  both  cases  equation  (IV) 
becomes : 

E'  m'  b' 

Further,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  right  hand  member  of  equation  (IV) 

*  My  friend  Mr.  B.  S.  Brough  suggested  the  following  veiy  rample  method  for  keeping 

w+  i3  =  f  (VII) 

Insert  a  small  galvanoscope  in  the  branch  b,  for  which  balance  is  established  with 
respect  to  the  received  current,  u  e, 

ad— fg  =  0 (VI) 

Now  note  the  deflection  on  the  galvanoecope  when  both  stations  are  sending  shnol- 
taneonsly,  and  again  when  the  station  for  which  )3  is  to  be  measured  is  sending  almu. 
Then  clearly  if  these  two  deflections  are  equal,  tc  -f-  iS  must  be  equal  to/.  If  the  two 
deflections  are  not  equal  then  alter  to  until  they  become  equaL  After  the  determination 
ifl  made,  the  galvanoscope  is  short  circuited. 

t  In  practice  however  I  prefer  to  put  the  same,  namely,  the  positive  potostothe 
line,  aa  then  defective  insulation  will  not  be  felt  so  much. 
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A' 
can  be  transformed*  into  E'  -rz,  which  is  egual  to  p%  or  we  have  generally 

S-p 
I.  e.  the  difference  ofjbrces  by  which  duplex  and  single  signals  in  the  same 
station  are  produced  is  equal  in  magnitude  and  sign  to  the  force  by  which 
balance  in  that  station  is  disturbed. 

Consequently  the  rigid  fulfilment  of  the  first  condition  (D  «»  0) 
will  entail  the  rigid  fulfilment  of  the  second  condition  (S  =  0)  and  this 
it  will  he  clear  is  only  due  to  the  fact  that  the  complex  resistance  p  is  in- 
dependent of  b,  and  that  the  key  during  signalling  does  not  alter  p ;  whence 
it  follows  that  the  perfection  of  the  key  in  this  respect  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  There  are,  however,  no  practical  difficulties  connected  with  the 
construction  of  a  key  which  fulfils  condition  (VII)  perfectly. 

By  the  aid  of  the  relations  given  in  equations  (YI)  and  (VII)  we  have 
therefore  gained  the  great  practical  advantage,  that  Duplex  Telegraphy 
will  be  entirely  on  a  par  with  single  Telegraphy,  if  the  means  of  attaining 
rigid  balance  are  sufficiently  accurate,  convenient  and  rapid. 

But,  even  supposing  that  we  are  unable  to  keep  that  balance  rigidly 
for  any  length  of  time  (on  account  of  JO  varying),  we  can  nevertheless  bring 
the  regularity  of  duplex  working  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  single  work- 
ing by  making  D  and  8  as  small  as  possible  for  any  g^ven  variation  of  L* 

Rtgnd  approximation  of  the  two  Junctions  D  and  S  towards  zero. 

For  station  I  we  had 

E'm'    ,       E'V 

which  we  may  also  write 

s'-p'«^'   i 1}  (ivo 


1  — 


m'^' 


•  We  have 


n 

mk— -An 
^ b— 

Eb  A 
mk — A  n 

Eb  A 

bN 


.%S  = 


^  B  A 

8 


=  -^  =  P 
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Binoe  ^r:  = 


m 
k' 

and  ^'aar    — 

n 
Further  if  we  call  h'  the  valae  of  h  which  in  station  I  establishes  rigid 
balance  for  any  given  values,  a\  d'  and  X',  we  have 

A'  =  b,'  IV 
where  S  Z'  is  the  variation  of  1/  which  throws  the  balance  out,  and  which 
variation  may  be  either  positive,  zero  or  negative  i^L'  shall  coutaiii  the 
sign  in  itself). 

Further  substituting 

m'f 


b' 


=  y' 


E'  b'      ^, 
and  — 7-  =  G' 

n 

The  expression  for  S  may  be  written  as  follows  :— 

F' 

which  is  the  best  form  of  S  for  our  purpose. 

The  function  &  consists  of  two  factors,  namely,  of  &  which,  at  or  near 
balance,  is  proportional  to  the  current  by  which  duplex  and  single  signals  in 
Station  I  are  produced ;  and  of  W  which  at  balance  =  O. 

Therefore  to  make  S'  as  small  as  possible  when  balance  is  disturbed,  ve 
can  only  do  so  by  making  W  as  small  as  possible,  which  is  evidently  the 


case  for  y'  a=  — —  a  maximiun.    Further 

P'         F 

S'  =  G'  F' 
and  since  at  or  near  balance 

F  a  G' 
it  follows  that 

D'  =  F' 
f .  e,  the  1st  condition  is  also  fulfilled  by 

y  =  — 77-  a  maxtmum. 

^  b' 

Our  problem  for  station  I  would  therefore  be  most  generally  solred  if 
we  make  the  function  y'  a  maximum^  rememberiDg  that  the  variables  con- 
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ttined  in  y'  haye  to  fulfil  two  condition   equations,  namely  the  immediate 
laianee  (equation  VI)  and  the  balance  (equation  V). 

Substituting  for  m*  its  value,  and  remembering  that 

^  "  a'  +  g' 
en  account  of  the  immediate  balance  condition  (equation  VI),  we  get 

.  ^  a-  (g-  4-  d-j        ££ 
^  a'  +  g'       "^     V 


But 

a'  (g'  +  do 


=  P 


a'  -f-  g' 

the  complex  resistance  of  station  I  (the  expression  for  p  has  become  thus 
simple  on  account  of  the  immediate  balance  condition  YI). 
Further 

~  -  =  L  +  p 

(oQ  account  of  balance  in  station  I,  being  established,  equation  Y). 
Thus  we  have 

y   =p    +p     +  L 

for  station  I. 
And  similarly 

y  =p  +  p  +  ^ 

for  station  II. 

Therefore  the  rapid  approximation  of  both  the  Junctions  D  and  S  to* 
wards  zero  in  both  stations  is  obtained^  if  we  make  the  complex  resistances  p 
and  p"  maxima. 

Now  the  form  of  p  shews  at  once  that  it  has  a  maximum  for 

(a  +  0  =  (g  +  d) 
which,  in  consequence  of  equation  (VI),  g^ves  at  last 

a  =  g  — d  =  f  (VIII) 

From  the  development  of  this  result  it  will  be  clear  that  the  relation 
expressed  by  equation  (VIII)  must  hold  for  either  station  independent  of  i. 

AU  that  now  remains  is  to  determine  5,  and  further  to  fix  the  abso- 
lute magnitude  of  any  one  of  the  branches.  Before  doing  this  it  is  however 
necessary  to  enquire  what  the  other  factor  of  8,  namely  G^  becomes  in 
consequence   of  fulfilling  the  regularity  condition  as  expressed  by  equation 

(VIII). 

The  current  which  passes  through  the  receiving  instrument  to  produce 
**  single"  as  well  as  ''  duplex"  signals  is  at  balance  expressed  by 

G  =  E. ; — ^^    X  const. 

(a  +  g)[L(a  +  g)+2a(g  +  d)J 

which  expression  has  a  maximum  for  either  a  or  y. 
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The  maximum  of  Q-,  with  respect  to  a,  it  will  be  seen,  contradicts  tlio 
regularity  condition,  since  a  =  g  ss=^  d  could  only  satisfy 

d  a 

if  d  were  negative,  a  physical  impossibility. 

However,  the  maximum  of  G  with  respect  to  y,  ^ves 

i^=:L(a«-g*)+2ag(d-g)=0 

which  is  satisfied  by 

a  =  g  =  d 

This  is  a  fortunate  coincidence  and  speaks  well  for  the  Bridge  method. 

Now  substituting  for  a  and  d  their  value  g  in  the  expression  for  the 
current  Q,  we  get 

/..El 

Q.  _.         Y.  const. 

4  L_+  2g 
and  this  expression  multiplied  by  v^g  gives  the  magnetic  effect  of  the  recdr- 
ing  instnunent,  namely : 

M  =s  -  ^  ^^      X  const. 
4  L  +  2g 

which  has  an  absolute  maximum  with  respect  to  g  for 

L 

Further  substituting  in  the  balance  equation    (V) 

,  L 

a=d  =  g=^- 

weget  *>  =  ^      ' (I^) 

We  have  therefore  the  following  two  equations  by  which  the  problem 
is  generally  solved 

a  =  g  =  d  =  f=^   (VIII) 

a       L 
to=§=T-    <i^) 

by  L  being  understood  the  measured  conductor  resistance  of  the  lin« 
from  that  station  for  which  the  best  resistance  arrangement  is  to  be 
calculated. 

General  Results. 

1.  The  branches  of  the  bridge  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  lying  opposite  the  line  must  be  equal  to  each 
other  and  severally  equal  to  half  the  measured  con- 
ductor resistance  of  the  line. 
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2.  The  branch  lying  opposite  the  line  should  be 
oqnal  to  the  6th  part  of  the  measured  conductor  resis- 
tance of  the  line,  and  in  this,  the  smallest  of  all  the 
branches,  readjustment  of  balance  should  be  made 
only. 

Nos.  1  and  2  necessitate  the  alteration   of  all  the  branches  if  X,  the 

measured  conductor  resistance,  alters  within  wide  limits.     A  determination 

of  L  will  therefore  be  required  from  time  to  time. 

From  the  development  of  these  general  results  it  will  be  evident   that 

they  fulfil  the  following  conditions  : 

X.  The  irregularity  of  signals  in  the  one  station  is  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  irregularity  of  signals  in  the  other  station. 

II*  The  irregularity  of  signals  in  each  station  is  due  only  to  balance 
net  "being  rigidly  established, 

HI.  If  balance  in  either  station  is  disturbed^  a  single  adjustment  in 
the  branch  b  v>ill  re-establish  that  balance, 

IV.  Any  disturbance  of  balance  will  have  the  least  possible  effect  on 
the  received  signals. 

V.  Maximum  current  at  balance. 

VI.  Maximum  magnetic  effect  of  the  maximum  current  on  the  receiv- 
ing instrument. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Dbscbiptions  op  new  MAHnirE  MoLLirscA  FBOM  THE  Inbian  Oceait, 

by  Messbs.  G.  aih)  H,  Nevill. 
[Beoeiyed  and  read  4th  March,  1874] 

[With  Plate  I.] 

The  present  paper  is  a  continuation  of  two  which  were  published  in 
Vol.  XXXVIII  for  1869  of  the  Society's  Journal,  at  pp.  65  and  175.  The 
types  of  all  the  sp'^cies  now  described  are  in  the  extensive  collection  belong- 
ing to  the  Trustees  of  the  Indian  Museum,  to  whom  also  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  drawings  from  which  the  accompanying  plate  has  been 
executed.  A  considerable  number  of  the  more  interesting  forms  were  obtain- 
ed by  Mr.  Wood-Mason,  who  in  1872  spent  two  months  dredging  at  the 
Andaman  Islands ;  in  the  large  and  line  collection  of  shells  made  on  this 
occasion,  particularly  interesting  owing  to  the  careful  manner  in  which  the 
specimens  were  preserved,  their  exact  habitat  recorded,  &c.,  very  many 
iifteresting  novelties  still  remain  to  be  described.  We  regret  that  figures 
of  the  three  new  species  of  Marginella  have  been  accidentally  omitted  from 
the  plate,  we  hope,  however,  to  figure  them  before  long  with  our  next 
paper. 
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CoNUB  (Cheltconus)  PKETiosrs,  n.  gp. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  lovely  shell  was  dredged  alive  by  Mr.  Wood- 
Mason  at  about  45  fths. ;  it  most  resembles  0.  tubulatuf,  K.,  from  which  it 
can  be  distinguished  by  its  more  pyriform,  elegantly  produced  shape,  by  its 
being  nearly  perfectly  smooth  (on  the  under  side  only,  on  frds  of  the  last 
whorl,  are  unusually  distant,  impressed  grooves  to  be  traced,  and  even  these 
are  almost  obsolete)  ;  in  colour  it  is  like  Fig.  457  of  the  Thesaurus  {G.  tpee* 
trum)  being  white,  throughout  closely  dashed  with  wavy,  brown,  slightly 
pinkish  splashes,  these  markings  are  somewhat  larger  and  more  distinct 
on  the  spire,  and  also  form  two  irregular  bands  on  the  body  whorl; 
apex  very  sharp,  spire  much  produced,  composed  of  14  whorls,  acutely  ang- 
led in  the  middle  (as  in  O.  Malaccanus),  above  this  angle  spirally  striated, 
striae  numerous,  near  the  apex  very  slightly  granular  ;  interior  of  the  aperture 
a  beautiful  pink,  white  near  the  margin ;  epidermis  thin,  smoothish,  compact 

Long.  60  Mil.,  Diam.  25  Mil.,  Long.  Apert.  48  Mil. 

Andamans. 

CoNUs  (Cheltcontjs)  Masoni,  n.  sp. 

This  shell  may  prove  to  be  the  true  C,  muscosus  of  Lamarck,  it  cer- 
tainly  resembles  most  closely   the  shell  figured  by  Reeve,  PI.  XXIX,  Fig. 
167c,  as  the  young  of  the  West  Indian  C.  cliaracteristictMy  CL  and  identified 
by  him  as  the  variety  named  mwscosus   by   Lamarck ;  Mr.    Wood-Mason 
dredged  at  the  Andamans,  at  a  depth  of  15  fths.,  ten  living  specimens  of 
this  interesting  species  ;  its  affinity  to  the  true  West  Indian  C.  charaeterit' 
ticus  is  remarkable,  but,  besides  its  much  smaller  size  and  different  habitat, 
it  can  be  distinguished  by  being  more  contracted  at  the   base,  by  the  apex 
being  very  sharp  and  pointed  instead  of  obtuse,  by  the  two   spiral   grooves 
being  undulated,    especially   strongly  near   the    apex,    giving    the    Bhell 
almost  a  coronated  appearance ;  the  coloration,  as   remarked  by  Reeve,  is 
of  a  different  pattern  from  that  of  typical  (7.  characteristicus,  being  composed 
of  much  broader  flames,  interspersed  with  more  numerous  and   finer  zig-zag 
lines,  and  the  spire,  instead  of  being  ornamented  with  rather  numerous  and 
somewhat  narrow  brown  markings,  possesses  few  but  very  broad  flames  of 
that  colour ;  there  is  also  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  striae  near  the  base: 
in  O.  characteristicus  these  are  more  raised  and  rounded,  as  well  as  regularljr, 
though   somewhat   distantly,   reticulated  with    brown   and   white,   in  our 
East  Indian  species  this  reticulation  does  not  exist,  and  these  striae,  espe- 
cially the  upper  ones,  instead  of  being  raised  are  pricked  in  ;  the  epidermis 
is  thin,  close  and  compact. 

Long.  25  Mil.,  Diam.  14^  Mil.,  Long.  Apert.  21|  MIL 

CoNus  (RuizoooinrB)  Seychelleksis,  n.  sp. 
Shell  like  O.  Ermineus,  Bom,  but  constricted  in  the  middle  of  the  bod/ 
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whorl,  more  attenuated  at  the  base,  with  the  whorls  of  the  spire  more  con-* 
Tex ;  colour  a  uniform  brilliant  orange,  here  and  there  of  a  lighter  shade, 
faintly  stained  with  light-brown  at  the  extreme  base. 

Long.  39  Mil.,  Diam.  19  Mil. 

Seychelle  Islands.     Bare. 

Maboi^ella  (Glabella)  picTrBATA,  n.  sp. 

Shell  small,  rather  thick,  resembling  a  miniature  M.  gemma^  A.  Ad. 
(?= /estiva,  Rv.  var.)  whorls  six,  spire  conicallj  exserted ;  rufous-brown, 
tiiToughout  indistinctly  mottled,  round  the  centre  a  rather  broad  white 
band  and  row  of  distant,  regular,  square,  dark-brown  spots,  a  second  less 
distinctly  marked  band  near  the  base  of  the  last  whorl ;  columella  regularly 
fou]>plaited,  aperture  straight,  very  narrow,  outer  lip  much  thickened 
and  reflexed,  marked  with  three  brown  spots. 

Long.  Si  Mil.,  Diam.  1^  Mil.,  Long.  Apert.  If  Mil. 

Mauritius.  (Coll.  Dr.  Stoliczka  and  Indian  Museum). 

MaBGINELLA   (VoLVABDTA)    INC0N8PICUA,  n.   sp. 

This  small  species  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  the  succeeding,  both 
being  allied  to  M,  neglecta^  Sow. ;  shell  white,  shining,  smooth,  whorls  three 
to  four,  the  last  one  contracted  at  the  base,  swollen  above  ;  margin  of  the 
outer  lip  slightly  flexuous,  two  upper  plaits  on  the  columella  small  and 
transverse,  the  two  lower  ones  large  and  nearly  perpendicular. 

Long.  3i  Mil.,  Diam.  If  Mil.,  Long.  Apert.  2  Mil. 

Mauritius  (Coll.  Dr.  Stoliczka  and  Indian  Museum). 

Mabginella  (Volvabiwa)  defobmis,  n.  sp. 

This  small  shell  resembles  no  species  of  the  genus  knowi^  to  us, 
exceptor.  *ikJt>w,Souv.,  Journ.  de  Conchil.,  1858,  p.  376 ;  the  present  species, 
however,  differs  in  not  having  its  last  whorl  as  regularly  cylindrical,  but 
abruptly  inclined  to  one  side,  making  the  aperture  shorter  and  more  con- 
tracfted,  and  giving  the'  shell  a  somewhat  deformed  appearance ;  the  two 
lower  plaits  on  the  columella  are  of  •  a  different  character,  instead  of  being 
nearly  transverse,  as  are  the  two  upper  ones,  they  are  almost  perpendicular ; 
on  the  last  whorl  instead  of  three,  there  are  only  two  pink  bands,  both  very 
broad,  the  band  on  the  upper  whorl  is  also  just  above  the  sut\u*e,  not  beneath  it. 

Long.  4t\  Mil.,  Diam.  2i  Mil.,  Long.  Apert.  2  Mil. 

Ceylon.    Bare. 

CiTHABA  amabilis,  n.  sp.,  PI.  I.  Fig.  II. 

Shell  small,  oblong,  fusiformly  ovate,  spire  short ;  whorls  seven,  longitu- 
dinally strongly  ribbed,  ribs  rather  distant,  on  the  last  whorl  unusually 
convex,  these  ribs,  on  the  last  three  whorls,  are  formed  of  swollen,  almost 
q>herical  granules,  on  the  two  apical  whorls  they  are  very  small,  colourless 
and  without  sculpture,  on  the  other  two  the  ribs  are  also  colourless,  but  with 
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the  interstices  transversely,  rather  distantly  and  very  regularly  ridged ; 
white,  with  a  double  row  of  bright  brown  granules  on  the  5th  and  6th 
whorls,  with  three  of  the  same  double  rows  on  the  last  whorl ;  outer  lip 
thickened,  very  regularly  ridged,  columellar  margin  reflected  and  ridged, 
aperture  very  straight,  with  a  very  small  notch  at  the  top. 

Long.  7  Mil.,  Diam.  3  Mil. 

Mauritius. 

MiTBA  (Pusia)  Ceenica,  n.  sp,,  PI.  I.  Fig.  9. 

Shell  small,  stout,  glabrous  ;  whorls  eight,  obtusely  rounded,  apex  de- 
collated, longitudinally,  somewhat  indistinctly  plicately  ribbed,  ribs  smooth, 
wide,  close  together,  in  the  interstices  transversely  minutely  striated,  sculp- 
ture altogether  obsolete  on  the  back  of  the  last  whorl ;  colour  rich  chesnut- 
brown,  with  a  moderately  broad  white  band  round  the  middle  of  the  last 
whorl,  ornamented  in  its  centre  with  a  row  of  square,  distant,  regular  brown 
spots,  this  white  band  can  be  traced  indistinctly  near  the  suture  of  the  upper 
whorls  ;  interior  of  the  aperture  prominently  ridged,  columella  flve-plaited. 

Seven  or  eight  specimens  of  this  pretty  species  have  come  under  our 
notice,  its  nearest  ally  seems  to  be  M,  pardalis,  Kiist. 

Long.  12i  Mil.,  Diam.  6i  Mil. 

Mauritius. 

Nassa  (Hima)  siSTHorDEA,  n,  sp.,  PL  I.  Pig.  6. 

Shell  fusiformly  ovate,  thick,  yellowish-brown,  with  a  narrow  black  belt 
just  above  the  suture,  and  a  second  broader  one  in  the  centre  of  the  last 
whorl ;  whorls  five  to  six,  depressed  into  a  sort  of  groove  next  the  sutore, 
obliquely  rather  closely  longitudinally  ribbed,  entire  surface  spirally  ridged 
with  white,  forming  small,  somewhat  indistinct,  white  granules  where  the 
ridges  cross  the  loi\gitudinal  ribs  ;  inner  lip  with  the  callus  defined,  of  a 
deep  mauve  colour,  with  three  plaits  at  the  base :  outer  lip  simple,  strongly 
varicose,  interior  a  deep  mauve  colour,  irregularly  ridged  with  white  near 
the  margin  and  with  a  single  white  zone  near  the  centre  ;  operculum  typi- 
cal. Totally  unlike  both  in  form  and  colour  the  other  species  of  the  genus 
in  these  seas,  it  has  some  analogy  with  certain  species  of  Sistrtim, 

Long.  17  Mil.,  Diam.  11  Mil. 

Andamans.  (Coll.  Bev«  J.  Wameford,Dr.  Stoliczka  and  Indian  Museum). 

Nassa  (Tblasco)  Stoltczkana,  n.  sp.,  PI.  I.  Pig.  8. 

There  is  only  one  species  of  the  genus  that  at  all  r^embles  this  inter- 
esting form,  viz.,  N,  se^niplicata,  A.  Ad.  (China,  Benson)  numerous  speci- 
mens of  which  we  Lave  seen  in  all  stages  of  growth  from  Madagascar,  Mau- 
ritius, Ceylon,  and  Arakan  ;  the  shell  here  described  is  considerably  smaller, 
more  regularly  and  closely  longitudinally  ribbed,  the  interior  more  richly 
stained  with  brown,  the  last  whorl  sculptured  with  incised,  transverse  lines 
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over  \  of  its  length,  whereas  in  N.  semiplieata  there  are  merely  a  few  almost 
obsolete  strise  at  the  base  ;  in  N.  Stoliczkana  there  is  also  a  very  distinct 
second  sntnral  row  of  well-developed  granules,  not  existing  in  N,  semyolicata. 

Long.  10  Mil.,  Diam.  5^  Mil. 

Calieut.  (ColL  Dr.  StoHczka  and  Indian  Museum). 

Nassjl  [Abcflabia]  caixospiba,  a.  Ad.  [?  juv.  ?  n.  sp.]  PI.  I.  Fig.  5. 

We  have  long  hesitated  whether  to  regard  the  shell  here  figured  as  a 
new  species,  or  merely  as  a  not  fully  developed  form  of  N.  calloapira 
in  which  the  characteristic  callosity  does  not  extend  to  the  apex ;  in  this 
latter  typical  stage,  the  Indian  Museum  possesses  a  single  specimen  also 
from  the  Andamans,  the  sculpture  appears  to  be  perfectly  identical,  the 
ash-coloured  bands  are  somewhat  more  apparent  in  the  form  figured ;  the  in- 
terior of  the  typical  specimen  is  a  light  yellow,  especially  vivid  within  the 
canal,  but  in  the  form  here  described,  the  interior,  in  the  seven  or  eight 
specimens  seen,  is  a  pure  white. 

Long.  lOi  MU.,  Diam.  7  MO. 

Andamans.  (Coll.  Bev.  J.  Wameford,Dr.Stoliczka,  and  Indian  Museum). 

Nassa  [Niotha]  srNTJSiGEEA,  A.  Ad.  var.  Cemica,  PI.  I.  Fig.  7. 

At  first  we  thought  this  Mauritian  form  might  be  separated  as  a  dis- 
tinct species,  none  of  the  eight  or  nine  specimens  seen  are  filleted  with 
brown  in  the  manner  figured  and  described  by  Reeve  in  his  monograph  of 
the  genus,  the  variety  here  named  and  figured  being  merely  stained  with 
that  colour  at  the  sutures  and  at  the  base  of  the  last  whorl,  especially  vividly 
round  the  basal  canal ;  the  present  variety,  moreover,  can  scarcely  be  de- 
scribed as  *'  granulated  at  the  sutures,"  though  indeed  there  is  a  sliglit  trace 
of  something  of  the  sort ;  in  other  respects  it  agrees  with  the  figure  and 
description  of  the  typical  form. 

Long.  Hi  Mil.,  Diam.  7  Mil. 

Mauiitios.     (Coll.  Dr.  Stoliczka  and  Indian  Museum). 

RissoiNA  MnoTTA,  u.  sp.,  Pl.  I.  Fig.  15. 

Shell  very  small,  shining,  white,  somewhat  resembling  R,  oheliscus^ 
Reel. ;  whorls  eight,  angularly  turreted,  the  first  three  thin,  embryonal,  with- 
out sculpture,  sometimes  decollated  in  the  adult,  the  others  ornamented 
with  longitudinal,  thick,  slightly  oblique,  and  somewhat  irregular  ribs,  inter- 
stices smooth  ;  last  whorl  with  a  single  spiral  row  of  prominent  granules  near 
the  base,  at  the  termination  of  the  ribs ;  outer  lip  thickened,  smooth. 

Long.  2|  Mil.,  Diam.  1  Mil. 

Andamans.     (ColL  Indian  Museum  and  Rev.  J.  Warneford). 

RiSSOINA  EVANIDA,  n.  sp.,  PI.  I.  Fig.  U, 

Shell  very  small,  white;  whorls  six,  convex,  the  first  two  embryonal, 
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shining  and  smooth,. the  rest  longitudinally  sculptured  with  oblique,  some- 
what indistinct  and  distant  undulations,  disappearing  altogether  on  the  ht- 
•ter  half  of  the  last  whorls,  spirally  striated  throughout,  striae  close  and 
somewhat  scabrous,  causing  the  outer  lip  to  be  minutely  but  regularly  den- 
ticulated ;  columella  abruptly  twisted  backwards,  making  a  sharp  angle  at  the 
base  of  the  aperture.  This  species  resembles  JR.  nivea,  A.  Ad.  from  Australia, 
but  is  a  smaller  shell,  composed  of  fewer  whorls,  spirally  striated  thronghoat, 
instead  of  only  on  the  basal  portion  of  the  last  whorl,  the  ribs  also  are  not 
so  strongly  developed  and  are  more  oblique,  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
aperture  and  its  canal  are,  however^  exactly  similar. 

Long.  2i  Mil.,  Diam.  1  Mil. 

Andamans. 

BiSSOINA  FEBCBABSA,  n.  sp.,  PL  I.  Fig.  13. 

Shell  large,  very  thick,  white  ;  whorls  seven,  angularly  tnrreted,  the 
last  equal  in  size  to  the  other  six,  the  first  five  sculptured  with  very 
massive,  longitudinal  ribs,  on  the  last  two  whorls  the  sculpture  is  obso- 
lete, traces  only  can  be  seen  near  the  columella,  the  last  whorl  has  a  traos- 
verse,  rather  indistinct  furrow  beneath  the  suture  and  a  very  broad,  rounded 
and  callous  rib,  extending  from  the  top  of  the  aperture  to  the  mai^n  of  the 
outer  lip,  becoming  somewhat  indistinct  near  its  termination ;  columella 
thickened  and  reflected,  outer  lip  very  thick  and  callous,  angled  near  the  centre 
at  the  point  where  the  previously  mentioned  rib  joins  it.  The  furrow  below  the 
suture  and  the  broad  rib  near  the  base  of  the  last  whorl  are  characteristics 
not  known  in  any  other  species  of  the  genus ;  it  is  also  a  more  callous  shell 

Long.  8  Mil.,  Diam.  3  Mil« 

Mauritius.     Bare. 

Abcitella,  n.  sub-gen. 

Differing  from  typical  species  of  Eulima  by  regular  spiral  striation  and 
by  the  columella  being  twisted  back,  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  at  the 
base  of  the  aperture. 

EirLiii:A.  [Aecuella]  mteifica,  n.  sp.,  PI.  I.  Fig.  10. 

Shell  slender,  aciculate,  white  and  shining  ;  whorls  fifteen,  very  narrow 
and  tortuous,  regularly  and  closely  but  very  minutely  spirally  striated 
throughout,  a  somewhat  superficial  groove  is  apparent^  a  little  below  the 
centre,  on  all  except  the  last  and  first  five  or  six  whorls ;  columella  thicken- 
ed, twisted  and  bent  backwards,  forming  a  sharp'  angle  at  its  junction  with 
the  outer  lip  ;  interior  of  the  aperture  striated ;  varices  certainly  exist  on 
the  whorls,  but  they  are  too  indistinct  to  be  traced  satisfactorily ;  in  shape 
this  shell  somewhat  resembles  JSulima  torttiosa,  Ad.  and  Kv. 

Long.  8  Mil.,  Diam.  1^  Mil. 

Ceylon.    A  single  specimen  only  has  been  found. 
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Tbochus  [Sot.abtet.t.a]  cabttts,  n.  sp.,  PL  I.  Fig.  4. 

Shell  conoidal,  glabrous ;  white,  ornamented  with  brown,  sometimes 
in  distant  broad  flames,  sometimes  in  minute  close  reticulations,  base  white, 
on  the  outer  half  only,  streaked  or  marbled  with  brown  ;  whorls  five  to  six, 
angukr,  spirally  keeled,  keels  prominent,  four  to  five ;  outer  half  of  the 
base  with  five,  distant,  impressed  spiral  lines ;  round,  and  entering  into, 
the  open,  deep  umbilicus  some  six  spiral  rows  of  close  oblique  granules,  the 
outer  row  of  which  is  the  largest, 

Alt.  7i  Mil.,  Biam.  9  Mil. 

Ceylon.    (Coll.  H.  Nevill  and  Indian  Museum.) 

Tbochus  [CiAircirLrs]  Toitnebeei,  n.  sp.,  PI.  I.  Pig.  3. 

Shell  small,  turbinated,  similar  in  shape  to  our  O.  Oei/Ionicus,  J.  A.  S. 
for  1869,  p.  167,  (?  =  depictus^  A.  Ad.)  ;  white,  above  marked  with  broad 
flames  of  chesnut-brown,  on  the  base  closely  mottled  with  the  same  colour ; 
whorls  five,  convex,  with  four  rows  of  spiral,  coarsely  granulated  keels  on 
each  whorl,  last  whorl  at  the  periphery  almost  rounded,  with  two  rows  of 
the  spiral  keels  more  strongly  developed  than  the  rest ;  interior  of  the  aper- 
ture striated,  forming  a  slight  denticulation  at  the  outer  margin  ;  base  slightly 
convex,  with  nine  rows  of  granulated  keels,  margin  of  the  umbilicus 
thickened  and  rather  indistinctly  twisted  or  denticulated,  somewhat  as  in 
0.  gedhrosus,  Phil.,  in  this  respect  differing  essentially  from  (7.  Ceylonicus 
and  most  others  of  the  sub-genus ;  it  is  somewhat  allied  to  C.  Kraussiiy  Phil. 
I  have  named  this  shell  in  honour  of  Dr.  Fabre  Tonnerre,  who  some  years 
ago  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  a  valuable  collection  of 
birds,  shells,  &c. 

Alt.  6  Mil.,  Diam.  7  Mil. 

Aden. 

Tbochus  piowiLEA]  Wabnepobdi,  n.  sp.,  PI.  I.  Fig.  2. 

Shell  flatly  conoidal ;  whorls  six,  angular,  spirally  ribbed  with  rather 
distant,  elightly  undulating  costulations^  keeled  at  the  periphery  ;  on  the 
angle  of  the  last  whorl,  a  row  of  slightly  raised  transverse  undulations, 
giving  the  shell  a  coronated  appearance  ;  brown,  irregularly  and  minutely 
reticulated  with  white ;  base  smooth^  glabrous,  closely  ribbed,  ribs  somewhat 
superficial,  flat,  with  a  smooth  thickened  callosity  round  the  umbilicus, 
forming  a  tooth  on  the  mai^n  of  the  columella  ;  interior  of  the  apeiiiure 
barely  striated.  The  only  species  at  all  resembling  this  fine  shell  are  Monir 
lea  rigata,  Phil.,  M,  callifera,  Lam.  (also  found  in  our  Indian  Seas) 
and  our  JSf.  Masoni;  it  can,  however,  be  easily  distinguished  from  all 
of  them  by  the  above  characters. 

Alt.  9i  Mil.,  Diam.  13i  Mil. 

Andamans,     Bare. 
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Tbochub  [Mokelea]  Masoni,  n.  sp.,  PL  I.  Fig.  1. 

Shell  in  form  resembling  M,  ealUfera,  Lam.  but  more  depressed ;  iv^orli 
six,  closely  and  acutely  spirally  keeled,  alternate  keels  larger,  very  closely, 
obliquely  decussated,  both  on  the  ridges  and  in  the  interstices,  whereas  in  Jf. 
callifera  the  ridges  only  are  decussated  ;  flesh-coloured  or  white,  above  radiately 
striped  at  wide  intervals  with  reddish-brown,  partially  continued  oa  the 
base,  throughout  irregularly  and  closely  mottled  with  brown  ;  base  closely 
ribbed,  ribs  scabrously  decussated,  a  broad  and  raised  callosity  round  the 
open  imibilicus,  this  callous  rib  being  very  closely  and  regularly  convexly 
striated  ;  columellar  margin  very  thick  and  callous,  much  contorted,  interior 
of  the  aperture  barely  striated,  nacre  very  thick  and  brilliant. 

Alt.  11  Mil.,  Diam.  16  MiL 

Andamans.  (Coll.  Bev.  J.  WarnefordyDr.  Stoliczka,  and  Indian  Husemn). 

SCTJTUS  [?]  ABITOBMIS,  n.  sp.,  PI.  I.  Pig.  12. 

Shell  colourless,  thin,  oblong,  slightly  arched  ;  apex  nearly  central,  broad 
anteriorly  and  squarely  truncated,  posteriorly  abruptly  and  peculiarly 
compressed,  forming  in  the  centre,  from  the  apex  to  the  mai^in,  a  deeply 
excavated  trough,  with  a  corresponding  raised,  acute  projection  in  the  inte- 
rior ;  concentrically  and  continuously  striated,  striaB  anteriorly  abruptly 
angled.  This  remarkable  shell  is  unlike  that  of  any  mollusc  hitherto  describ- 
ed, and  should  probably  form  the  type  of  a  new  genus ;  unfortunately 
neither  Dr.  Stoliczka  nor  ourselves  have  as  yet  been  successful  in  obtaining 
it  alive,  it  therefore  seems  best  to  class  it  temporarily  as  a  species  of  SetUui^ 
although  it  differs  from  all  the  known  species  of  that  genus  in  being 
posteriorly,  not  anteriorly,  acuminated  and  compressed ;  the  internali  acnte 
ridge  is  also  peculiar. 

Long.  31  Mil.,  Diam.  19  Mil. 

Penang  (Dr.  Stoliczka).     Chandpur,  Bay  of  Bengal. 

LiMOPSIS  COMPBESSA,  n.  sp.,  PI.  I.  Fig.  17. 

Shell  resembling  Z.  Japonicay  A.  Ad.  but  more  compressed  and  the 
umbones  more  prominent,  it  is  much  less  incequilateral  than  2/.  eancelki^ 
Bv. ;  the  interior  is  of  a  distinct  green  hue,  irregularly  and  somewhat  in- 
distinctly longitudinally  striated  ;  there  are  about  fourteen  teeth,  slightly 
and  irregularly  tinged  with  chesnut-brown,  on  each  side  of  the  hinge;  ex- 
ternally it  is  sculptured  with  rather  crowded  longitudinal  striae,  scabroualy 
decussated  and  with  the  alternate  strisB  larger  -,  umbones  prominent  and 
acute ;  epidermis  very  long,  thick,  and  silky. 

Long  20  Mil.,  Diam.  20  Mil.,  Alt.  5  MiL 

Andamans.     Dredged  alive  at  8-13  fths.  (J.  Wood-Mason). 

[Coll.  H.  Adams,  Esq.,  Dr.  Stoliczka,  Bev.  J.  Wameford^  I&dian 
Museum.] 
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PECTTNCULirS  PLAITATUS,  n.  sp.,  PL  I.  Fig.  16. 

Shell  flat,  orbicular,  umbonal  margin  perfectly  straight  and  much  pro- 
duced ;  white,  mottled  and  variegated  with  reddish-brown,  longitudinally  rib- 
bed, ribs  about  24,  each  one  divided  by  adeep  groove  in  the  centre,  throughout 
closely,  almost  fimbriately,  decussated  with  crowded  transverse  strisB  ;  mar- 
gin deeply  incised  ;  teeth  14  on  the  posterior  and  11  on  the  anterior  side  ; 
interior  mottled  with  brown,  distantly  grooved.  I  know  of  no  species  at 
all  like  this  inteitssting  Pecten-like  species,  perhaps  it  most  resembles  Pect, 
vitreusj  Lam. 

Long.  14  Mil.,  Diam.  14^  Mil.,  Alt.  4  Mil, 

Andamans. 

Teitoit  [Guttubnium]  obientaus,  n.  sp. 

This  beautiful  species  is  well  figured  by  Reeve,  PL  XI,  species  8S,  though 
it  seems  almost  incredible  that  he  could  have  confused  it  with  the  South 
American  Triton  gibhosus^  Brod.,  cwrectly  figured  later  on  in  the  Iconogra- 
phy, PL  XIV,  species  38  b.  and  c.  The  outer  lip  and  four  varices  are  very 
broadly  and  flatly  expanded^  the  canal  is  more  produced  than  in  the  true 
T,  gibho9U8  and  slightly  umbilicated^  as  in  T,  labiosus,  Wood  ;  the  columellar 
margin  and  interior  of  the  aperture  are  white,  the  sculpture  and  epidermis 
are  similar  to  those  of  T.  gemmatus,  Bv. ;  operculum  normal. 

Long.  33  Mil.,  Diam.  20  Mil. 

Four  living  specimens  were  dredged  by  Mr.  Wood-Mason  at  the  Anda- 
mans. . 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  that  the  shell  described  by 
Sowerby  in  the  Thesaurus,  PL  328,  Figs.  637-8,  from  the  Red  Sea,  as 
Cypraea  Macandrei,  is  a  mere  variety  of  O.  Beckii,  Gaskoin  from  the  same 
locality. 

Pease  having  described,  Joum.  American  Conch,  for  1867,  a  Mitra 
{Nehuhrid)  assimilis  (very  doubtfully  distinct  from  Nehularia  caeligena^ 
Rv.),  we  propose  to  change  to  Mitra  {Turricula)  Oarrettii^  the  shell  de- 
scribed as  Mitra  assimilia  by  Garrett,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  for  1872. 

The  shell  described  by  Lienard  as  LeptoconchiM  Bobillardi,  Joum,  de 
Conchil.  for  1870,  p.  305,  and  figured  by  ourselves  in  the  Society's  Journal 
for  1871,  PL  I,  fig.  1,  is  Coralliohia  fimhriatus.  A,  Ad. ;  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Henry  Adams  for  pointing  out  the  probability  of  the  above  identification 
and  for  giving  us  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  typical  specimen. 
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Explanation  of  Plate  I. 


••• 


••• 


1.  Trochus  Masonic  n.  sp.,  %  2\ 

2.  T.  Wdrnefordiy  n.  sp.,  X  2 

3.  21  Townerrei,  n.  sp.,  X  3 ; 

4.  21  castuSy  D.  sp.,  X  2  ; ... 

5.  Niassa  callospira,  A.  Ad.,  X  2 ; 

6.  i^.  sistroidea,  n.  sp*,  X  2  ; 

7.  i\r.  sinusi^era,  A.  Ad.,  X  2  ;... 

8.  JV.  Stoliczkana,  n.  sp.,  X  2  ; 

9.  Mitra  Cemiea^  n.  sp.,  X  2  ;  .•• 
10.  Eulima  mirifica,  d.  sp.,  X  4  ; 
11«  dthara  cmahilis,  n.  sp.,  X  4  ; 

12.  Scutus  abnormisy  n.  sp.,  nat.  size ; 

13.  JRissoina  percrassa,  n.  sp.,  X  3  ; 

14.  iS.  evanidaj  n.  sp.,  X  7  ; 

15.  S.  minutaj  n.  sp.,  X  7  ; 

16.  JPectuncultts  planatMf  n.  sp.,  X  2; 

17.  lAmopHs  compressa,  n.  sp.,  X  2  ; 


••• 


•• 


•« 


28 
27 
27 
27 
25 
24 
25 
24 
24 
26 
23 
29 
26 
25 
25 
29 
28 
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T^BifATtTTH  OK  SOME  Indian  Fishes, — l>y  Surgeon  Major  Fbakcis  Day. 

(Received  March  25th  ;  read  April  lst»  1874.) 

Amongst  a  small  collection  of  Burmese  fishes  presented  last  year  by  Mr» 
Theobald,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  to  the  Indian  Museum,  I  found 
a  species  of  Goby  of  the  genus  Sicydium  which  appears  to  be  undescribed. 
The  exact  locality  in  which  it  was  captured  has  not  been  recorded,  but 
I  believe  it  to  be  identical  with  a  specimen  in  my  collection  from 
Pegu,  which,  being  in  Europe,  is  not  available  for  comparison. 

SlCTDITIM  FASCIATUM,  Sp.   nOV. 

B.  iv,  D.  61  x*u,  ^'  6,  A.  11,  C.  13,  L.  v,  70,  L.  tr.  15. 

Length  of  head,  of  caudal  fin  and  height  of  body  each  1/5  of  the  total 
length.  Eyes^  diameter  2/9  of  length  of  head,  nearly  1  \  diameters  from  the 
end  of  snout  and  1\  apart.  Body  subcylindrical :  head  rather  flattened, 
superiorly  and  broader  than  high,  its  breadth  being  equal  to  its  length 
excluding  the  snout*  Cleft  of  mouth  horizontal  extending  to  below  the 
middle  of  the  orbit  :  lips  rather  thick  :  snout  overhanging  the  mouth. 
Teeth,  in  the  upper  jaw  small  and  implanted  in  the  gums  in  a  single  row  : 
those  in  the  lower  jaw  large,  conical,  recurved,  some  distance  apart,  the 
anterior  ones  being  the  largest  and  the  posterior  one  likewise  some- 
what larger  than  the  lateral  ones.  Fins,  dorsal  spines  rather  filiform  and 
projecting  beyond  the  membrane,  being  3/4  as  high  as  the  body  beneath  :^ 
pectorals  nearly  as  long  as  the  head :  ventrals  short  forming  a  complete 
disk.  Scales  somewhat  irregularly  arranged,  extending  forwards  nearly  to 
the  eyes,  those  anterior  to  the  dorsal  fin  and  also  in  front  of  the  anal  much 
smaller  than  the  others.  Colours  reddish-brown,  with  about  six  vertical 
darker  bands  on  the  body  wider  than  the  ground  colour,  some  dark  spots 
likewise  present :  under  surface  of  the  body  dirty  yellowish-brown.  Fins 
nearly  black  with  a  light,  nearly  white,  edge. 

Sdbitat — ^Burma  to  2i  inches  in  length. 

Semiplotus  McCiiELLAKDi,  Blccker. 

A  fine  specimen  of  this  fish  in  excellent  condition  also  existed  in  the 
same  collection,  this  being  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  found  so  far  to  the 
eastward.  During  my  recent  tour  in  Assam,  I  ascertained  that  its  distri- 
bution is  much  more  extensive  than  had  been  hitherto  recorded.  Under 
the  native  name  of  Lah-ho^e,  it  is  common  in  the  upper  portions  of  the 
Boreli  river  near  Tezpur.  I  also  obtained  it  near  Goalpara,  and  from  all 
the  affluents  of  the  Brahmaputra  that  I  visited  in  Upper  Assam,  but  it  is 
generally  known  as  the  Sun-de-o-ree  or  Rajah  mas.  Fishermen  assert 
that  it  was  termed  Rajah's  fish,  because  all  that  were  caught  had  to  be 
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taken  to  the  native  Bajalis  for  their  special  eating.  As  food  it  does  not 
appear  to  possess  anj  very  excellent  flavour,  whilst  it  seems  too  common  to 
render  it  necessary  to  issue  any  strict  orders  regulating  its  consumption. 
I  did  not  find  it  in  the  main  stream  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  it  is  said 
only  nominally  to  reside  in  the  clear  side  rivers. 

Labeo  dyocheilus,  McClelland. 

Ooreah  or  Seel  goreah^  Assam. 

B.  Ill,  B.  3/10,  P.  18,  V.  9,  A.  8,  C.  19,  L.  1.  43,  L.  tr.  8/8* 

Length  of  head  1/5,  of  caudal  2/9,  height  of  body  1/4  of  the  totil 
length.  JSyeSy  diameter  2/11  of  length  of  head,  3  diameters  firom  end  of 
snout.  Snout  with  pores  and  a  lateral  lobe,  the  lower  labial  fold  interrup- 
ted. FinSj  the  dorsal  commences  nearer  the  snout  than  the  base  of  the 
caudal,  whilst  it  is  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  ventrals.  Bodies,  (j\  rows 
between  the  lateral  line  and  the  base  of  the  ventral  fin.  Oolowrs^  bluish 
slate  colour  becoming  lighter  on  the  abdomen :  fins  black. 

Sahitat — ^Throughout  Assam. 

This  species  is  a  distinct  Labeo  and  not  a  Oirrhina  ;  it  attuns  a  laige 
size. 

Barhus  hexagonolepis,  McClelland,  or  Bohar  of  the  Assamese,  is 
entirely  distinct  from  Barhus  hexastichus,  McClelland,  or  Lohura  of  the 
Assamese,  with  which  it  has  been  identified.  The  mouth  of  the  latter  has  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  Barhus  tor,  but  the  shape  of  the 
opercular  bones  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  that  species. 
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Recobb  op  the  Khatkpub  Meteorite  of  23iid  Sept.  1873. — By  H.  B. 
Medlicott,  Esq.,  Officiating  Superintendent  of  the  Geological 

Survey  of  India, 

[Received  July  Ist*  1874  ] 

At  the  meeting  of  January  of  this  year  several  fine  specimens  were 
exhibited  of  a  meteorite  that  had  fallen  on  the  23rd  September,  1873, 
partly  in  the  State  of  Bhawalpur  and  partly  in  the  Multan  district,  on 
either  side  of  the  Sutlej.  The  largest  pieces  and  the  greatest  number  fell 
close  about  the  village  of  Khairpur,  72°  12'  E.  long.,  29°  56'  N.  lat.,  36 
miles  east-north-east  of  Bhawalpur,  It  has  hence  been  called  the  Khair- 
pur Meteorite,  though  the  name  seems  to  be  a  very  common  one  through- 
out this  region  of  the  Punjab.  As  we  are  not  likely  to  obtain  any  more 
information  on  the  subject,  what  has  been  received  may  be  recorded.  It  is 
not  as  exact  as  could  be  desired,  but  as  much  so  as  can  usually  be  attained 
without  special  inquiry  on  the  spot. 

The  position  of  the  known  falls  have  been  recorded  on  maps,  received 
from  Major  Minchin,  Political  Agent  for  Bhawalpur,  and  from  Captain  Lang, 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  the  Multan  district.  The  number  of  stones  that 
fell  about  Khairpur  is  not  mentioned.  Five  are  accounted  for,  but  from 
the  terms  of  the  forwarding  letters  it  may  be  inferred  that  others  were 
procured.  On  the  Multan  side,  Captain  Lang  mentions  the  finding  of  7 
pieces,  4  at  different  spots  near  Gogewala  well,  close  to  E.  S.  E.  of  Mahomed 
Moorut ;  two  at  Khurampur  on  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  and  one  at  Araoli 
two  miles  to  N.  W.  of  Khurampur.  Of  these  one  only  is  in  known  hands. 
5 
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It  was  received  from  Col.  Ralph  Toung,  R.  E.,  Commissioner  of  Multan, 
as  having  fallen  near  Mjlsi,  which  is  12  miles  from  the  nearest  of  the  ahove 
named  places  ;  hut  the  stone  is  prohablj  one  of  those  seven.  The  range 
thus  covered  by  the  fall  has  a  marked  lineal  direction,  bearing  35^  S.  of  £., 
N.  of  W.,  with  a  length  of  sixteen  miles  and  a  breadth  of  about  three. 

List  of  Specimens, 

fts.        oz.  gr. 

A    Lahore  Museum,  weight,  10         12  126 

B     Indian  Museum,    9         11  219 

C        „            „             7         14  236 

D     Geological  Museum, 1          2  412 

E            „            „          3  79 

F            „             „          6  70 


Total     ..30        2      266 

The  five  first  fell  at  Khairpur.  In  the  letters  forwarding  B  and  C, 
and  D  and  E,  separately,  it  is  said  "  These  stones  were  taken  from  several 
pieces  that  fell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Khairpur :"  and  that  they  were 
'*  found  imbedded  in  the  earth  at  a  depth  of  about  1-}-  feet  at  various  places, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Khairpur  to  the  eastward,  and  about  a  mile 
apart."     F  is  the  one  from  the  Mylsi  Pergunnah. 

All  are  very  irregular  in  shape,  and  more  or  less  broken.  Some  of 
these  fractures  are  evidently  done  by  hand,  others  probably  at  the  moment 
of  falling ;  while  several  seem  to  have  occurred  during  the  fall,  the  glazing 
being  partially  renewed.  In  two  of  the  latter  cases,  the  fracture  forms  a 
nearly  plain  surface. 

Nothing  exceptional  is  apparent  in  the  composition  of  this  Meteorite; 
it  is  a  stone  of  the  usual  steel  gray  colour,  and  dense  crypto-crystalline 
texture. 

The  specific  gravity  of  F  is  3.66. 

Several  accounts  of  the  appearance  of  the  fall  are  appended  : 

Note  hj  the  Rev.  Q.  Yeates,  Church  Missionary  Societtfy  Multan,  reeeited 

through  Major  Minchxn. 

1.  "  On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  September,  1873,  at  6.10  a.  m,,  t 
meteor  was  observed  from  a  spot  about  12  miles  south  of  Multan,  in  the 
Punjab  (Lat  29°  20'  East,  Long.  71°  40'  or  nearly  so). 

"  The  observer  was  on  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  plain  with 
nothing  to  obstruct  the  view.  The  morning  was  remarkably  fine  and  dear, 
the  sky  unclouded,  there  was  a  faint  glow  of  light  in  the  East,  but  the  sun 
was  still  about  45  minutes  below  the  horizon. 
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2.  '^  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  size  of  the  meteor,  as  it  was  more  a 
duster  of  meteors,  each  one  far  exceeding  the  size  and  brightness  of  a  star 
of  the  first  mi^nitude,  than  a  '  fireball.'  The  breadth  of  the  train  left  behind 
them  must  have  been  from  8°  to  5°.  Venus  was  at  the  time  about  25^ 
above  the  horizon  and  very  bright,  but  she  was  thrown  quite  in  the  shade 
when  compared  with  the  brightness  of  the  meteor. 

*^  Its  first  appearance  in  the  west,  towards  which  the  observer's  face 
happened  to  be  turned,  was  so  like  a  rocket  which  had  reached  its  height 
and  was  jnst  bursting,  that  the  first  impression  was  that  some  one  in  a 
distant  village  was  amusing  himself,  at  that  early  hour,  with  one  that 
had  remained  over  from  a  last  night's  display  :  but  this  idea  was  speedily 
dispelled,  as,  instead  of  dying  out,  it  rapidly  increased  in  brightness  and 
continued  to  move  on  towards  the  observer,  leaving  a  tail  or  train  behind 
it.  Its  motion  was  not  very  rapid  but  steady,  and  by  the  time  it  had 
reached  about  10^  of  the  meridian,  which  it  passed  south  of  zenith,  it 
assumed  an  exceedingly  brilliant  appearance,  the  larger  fragments  glowing 
with  an  intense  white  light  with  perhaps  a  shade  of  green,  taking  the  lead 
in  a  cluster,  surrounded  and  followed  by  a  great  number  of  smaller  ones, 
each  drawing  a  train  afber  it,  which  blending  together  formed  a  broad  belt 
brilliant  fiery  red.  At  this  time  it  lit  up  the  whole  country,  casting  deep 
shadows  and  having  the  effect  produced  by  the  electric  light.  In  thia 
way  it  proceeded  until  it  reached  a  point  nearly  due  east,  paling  again  a 
httle  as  it  drew  near  the  horizon,  when,  about  20°  above  it,  it  appeared  to 
go  out,  rather  than  to  fall. 

**  The  train  it  left  continued  very  bright  for  some  time  and  was  distinctly 
traceable  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards ;  at  first 
changing  to  a  dull  red,  then,  as  the  morning  broke,  to  a  line  of  silvery  gray 
dotlds  which  broke  up  into  separate  portions  and  floated  away  on  the  wind* 

8.  **  From  the  rough  diagram  attached,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
course  of  the  meteor  was  unusually  long,  extending  through,  very  nearly 
180°,  its  first  appearance,  as  sketched,  was  as  near  as  possible  in  a  spot 
close  to  the  star  Algenib,  which  was  just  faintly  visible,  about  15^  above  the 
horizon  in  the  west.  It  then  passed  close  under  Orion,  the  lowest  star  of 
which  (Kigel)  was  very  near  if  not  on  the  meridian,  and  disappeared  on  the 
other,  east  side,  about  the  same  height  from  the  horizon  as  it  was  noticed 
at,  in  the  beginning  of  its  course. 

"  For  some  time  after  the  meteor  had  disappeared,  but  while  the  train 
still  continued  to  attract  notice,  there  was  perfect  stillness  which  was 
interrupted  by  a  loud  report  followed  by  a  long  reverberation  which 
gradually  died  away  like  the  roll  of  distant  thunder. 

"  The  report  seemed  to  come  from  the  south,  in  which  direction  there 
was  a  tope  of  Pepuls,  about  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  but  one  man,  who  was  a 
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witness  of  it,  said  it  seemed  to  him  to  come  from  the  north,  as  he  sud  the 
artillery  were  practising  in  Multan.  The  time  that  elapsed  hetween  the 
bursting  of  the  meteor,  when  first  noticed,  and  the  report  was  about  four 
minutes." 

Mr.  Yeates  describes  the  meteor  in  the  meridian  as  attaining  an  altitude 
of  50°  from  his  point  of  view,  which  seems  to  be  about  30-40  mil^  from 
the  projected  path  of  the  meteor,  and  about  50  miles  from  Khairpur  in  the 
direction  of  the  major  axis  of  the  area  covered  by  the  fall. 

The  following  observations  are  extracted  from  a  letter  of  Major  Min- 
chin's. 

"  I  was  in  camp  at  a  place  about  6  miles  from  Ooch  and  50  miles  from 
Bhawalpur  at  tlie  time,  and  was  roused  from  sleep  by  a  brilliant  light 
followed  by  a  loud  thunderclap.  The  next  day  we  heard  from  Bhawalpur 
that  the  explosion  of  the  meteorite  was  so  violent  as  to  shake  the  house 
and  slam  all  the  doors  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  Tuhsildar  of 
Khairpur  sent  me  in  3  meteoric  stones,  2  of  which  were  forwarded  to  you 
and  one  to  the  museum  at  Lahore,  which  he  reported  had  fallen  at  places 
about  a  mile  apart  and  about  a  mile  beyond  Khairpur,  which  is  36  mUes 
east  of  Bhawalpur. 

"  One  of  the  meteorites  fell  close  to  a  man  who  had  gone  out  into  the 
jungle  for  the  purpose  of  nature,  and  frightened  him  so  much,  that  he 
hardly  knew  what  occurred  and  was  under  the  impression  that  the  stone 
pursued  him  for  two  hours  ;  but  he  shewed  the  spot  where  it  fell  which  was 
the  first  piece  found.  I  have  had  the  spot  marked  approximately  in  the 
map  you  sent,  and  which  is  herewith  returned,  some  portions  fell  in  the 
Mylsi  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej, 

"  At  Bhawulgur  in  this  State,  80  miles  from  Khairpur,  the  meteor  was 
seen  but  no  explosion  was  heard  ;  and  I  have  been  informed  that  it  was  seen 
at  Bunnoo  and  Kohat  on  the  frontier  and  also  from  the  Terar  hiUs  above 
Peshawur, 

"  A  correspondent  in  the  Pioneer  mentioned  having  seen  it  at  Jodhpu*, 
and  Mr.  W.  Beckett  saw  it  near  Moradabad  on  his  way  from  Nynee  TaL 
Stating  it  roughly,  the  meteorite  would  appear  to  have  been  visible  within 
a  radius  of  300  miles  of  Khairpur." 

The  following  observations  are  taken  from  the  Pioneer  newspaper,  of 
the  30th  September* 

''  Multan,  2UTi  Sept. 

"  Sir, — The  appearance  of  an  extraordinary  meteor,  of  which  I  daresay 
you  will  have  notice  from  other  quarters,  may  justify  my  venturing  to 
describe  it  as  seen  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Multan,  and  under  very 
favoui'able  circumstances. 
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"  Duty  called  me  to  be  on  the  Shujabad  road,  about  13  miles  south  of 
Multan,  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  instant.  I  had  stopped  for  the  night 
in  one  of  the  rest-houses,  and  rose  early  to  continue  my  journey  southward. 
Wliile  my  man  was  getting  the  dog-cart  ready,  I  walked  on  enjoying  the 
fresh  breeze  which  was  from  the  south,  and  after  a  long  and  wearisome  hot 
season  was  most  grateful  and  reviving.  I  had  gone  on  about  half  a  mile 
and  the  cart  had  just  come  up  to  me  when,  as  I  turned  my  face  full  to 
the  west,  crossing  over  the  road  from  the  east,  a  brilliant  star  made  its 
appearance  right  opposite  me,  about  15  degrees  above  the  horizon.  It 
moved  on  slantingly  upwards  and  towards  us,  bursting  almost  immediately 
as  a  rocket,  but  without  scattering  to  any  extent,  all  the  fragments  or  stars 
keeping  close  together,  and  marching  on  its  way  steadily  but  slowly  across 
the  whole  heavens,  crossing  the  meridian  about  60°  from  the  horizon  close 
under  the  constellation  Orion  which  was  close  to  the  meridian  at  the  time, 
and  proceeding  on  to  a  point  in  the  east  nearly  exactly  opposite  to  that  at 
which  it  first  appeared. 

"  From  its  first  appearance  it  increased  rapidly  in  brightness,  and  long 
before  it  had  got  half  way,  lit  up  the  whole  country  with  a  greenish  light, 
not  unlike  the  effect  of  the  electric  light.  Tlie  different  fragments  into 
which  it  broke  up  were  distinctly  visible,  more  than  twenty  of  them  I  should 
say,  all  of  a  brilliant  palish  green,  moving  in  parallel  courses,  two  or  three 
of  the  larger  ones  taking  the  lead  in  the  centre,  and  each  of  them  leaving  a 
tail  of  red  light  behind  it ;  these  tails  blending  into  one  formed  a  huge 
band  of  light  from  one  end  of  the  heaven  to  the  other. 

"  From  the  moment  it  shone  out  brilliantly  we  all  stood,  spell-bound, 
in  perfect  silence,  the  more  marked  in  the  dead  stillness  of  the  morning, 
and  as  it  died  out  we  stood  watching  the  wonderful  path  it  had  trod.  The 
effect  was  most  thrilling,  when  silence  was  first  broken  by  the  Ya  Allah 
of  one  of  the  servants.  We  still  remained  motionless,  expecting  nothing 
further,  when  a  loud  report,  as  of  a  number  of  cannon  in  the  distance,  shook 
the  very  ground  under  us,  reverberation  rolling  on  for  a  considerable  time 
and  dying  away  at  length  like  distant  thunder.  Unfortunately,  I  had 
no  watch  about  me  at  the  time,  nor  indeed,  had  I,  should  I  have  thought 
of  looking  at  it,  to  count  the  minutes  between  the  explosion  and  the  time 
its  sound  reached  us,  as  I  did  not  anticipate  hearing  it,  but  I  should  say, 
from  experience  in  such  things,  that  about  three  and  half  minutes  must 
have  elapsed.  This,  counting  1,100  feet  per  second,  which  is,  I  believe, 
the  rate  at  which  sound  travels,  would  give  about  45  miles  as  its  distance  at 
the  time  of  its  disruption.  Its  explosion  must  have  taken  place  almost 
immediately  after  entering  our  atmosphere,  through  the  denser  part  of 
which  it  must  have  passed.  It  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  very  close : 
indeed  for  a  moment  the  feeling  was  that  it  was  coming  unpleasantly  so ; 
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and  contrasted  remarkably  with  the  dark  background  of  tbe  skj,  which  it 
did  not  illaminate. 

^  The  train  left  behind  remained  very  bright  for  some  time  and  gradnaUy 
faded.  It  was  evidently  affected  by  the  wind,  as  it  first  broke  np  into  a 
heavy  irregular  line,  then  into  small  detached  clouds,  which  remaiDed 
visible  for  upwards  of  an  hour  afberwards,  and  only  disappeared  when  the 
brightness  of  the  sun  rendered  them  indistinct. 

**  This  month  has  been  very  prolific  in  small  meteors.  I  have  noticed 
them  in  greater  numbers  than  'usual,  but  this  one  exceeds  anything  I  have 
ever  witnessed.  On  getting  to  Shujabad,  12  miles  distant,  I  found  that 
the  noise  had  aroused  many ;  some  saw  it,  but  it  was  difficult  to  judge 
from  the  description  given  whether  it  appeared  more  over-head  or  not 
What  I  have  heard  of  it  here  too,  since  my  return,  is  too  vague  to  fona 
any  opinion  from.  Perhaps  other  accounts  of  it  may  throw  light  on  its 
extent,  &c.'*  G. 

'<  Bhaumlpore  State,  24eth  September, 

"  Sir, — ^On  the  morning  of  23rd  September,  at  6  A.  M.,  the  following 
phenomenon  was  observed  on  the  Chenab  left  bank,  some  sixty  miles  sonth- 
west  of  Bhawulpore.  A  luminous  globe  suddenly  appeared  under  a  dear 
sky,  which  lighted  up  the  earth,  in  the  full  blaze  of  sun-light.  The  electric 
globe  shot  across  towards  the  north-east  over  about  sixty  degrees  of  space, 
and  seemingly  was  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  earth, 
when  it  disappeared  in  a  shower  of  shooting  stars.  But  six  or  seveii 
minutes  must  have  elapsed  before  the  sound  of  its  explosion  was  heard, 
which  was  a  double  detonation  like  the  discharge  of  two  heavy  pieces  of 
artillery  close  together,  followed  by  loud  and  prolonged  reverberation.  Then 
all  was  still.  The  sun  rose  and  the  morning  was  fresh  and  the  breeze  cooler 
than  usual  at  this  time  of  year,  giving  the  idea  to  the  observers  who  were 
bound  for  the  "  Happy  Himting  Grounds,"  that  the  blazing  phenomenon 
had  cleared  the  atmosphere  in  a  remarkable  manner.  According  to  the 
lapse  of  time  above  noted,  between  the  disappearance  of  the  fire  globe  and 
the  sound  of  its  explosion,  its  fragments  may  have  struck  the  earth  from  77 
to  91  miles  off,  somewhere  between  the  Chenab  and  Sutlej  rivers. 

SHIKAREE." 

These  few  and  superficial  data  are  recorded  for  the  information  of 
experts  in  the  phenomena  of  meteorites.  This  fall  seems  specially  remarkable 
for  the  very  oblique  direction  of  its  course  to  the  earth's  surface. 
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Part  I.— By  S.  Kubz. 

[Received  May  25th,  lead  August  5th,  1874] 

In  the  present  paper  I  purpose  giving  an  abridged  enumeration  of  Bur- 
mese  plants,  phanerogamic  and  crjptogamic,  as  far  as  they  have  come  to 
my  knowledge.  The  Burmese  Empire  is  as  yet  too  incompletely  explored 
for  the  present  communication  to  be  looked  upon  otherwise  than  in  the  light 
of  an  attempt  at  collating  the  scattered  material  either  published  or  deposit- 
ed in  Herbaria.  An  exploration  of  Ava,  the  Arracan  Yomah  and  the  Chit« 
tagong  hills,  will  furnish  large  additions  of  Khasya  hill  plants,  while  the 
Tenasserim  and  Martaban  hills  abound  in  Malayan  forms. 

A  bare  list  would  have  been  of  little  use  to  the  Indian  botanist  and 
still  less  so  to  the  resident  in  Burma ;  I  have,  therefore,  given  short  outlines 
of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  genera  as  well  as  of  the  species.  Such 
conspectuses  are  not  always  based  upon  sound  characters,  which  in  many 
eases  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  close  examination  of  all  the  species 
composing  the  several  genera ;  but  still  they  will  be  found  serviceable  for 
handy  identification  of  the  plants  of  the  better  explored  provinces  of  Burma. 
In  the  framing  of  the  generic  tables,  I  have  chiefly  followed  the  authors  of 
the '  Genera  Plantarum.'  Of  citations  I  have  given  only  a  selection,  giving 
preference  to  illustrations.  The  remaining  synonyms  or  references  to 
synonyms  may  be  found  in  Hooker's  Flora  of  British  India  so  far  as  that 
work  has  been  published. 

I  have  avoided  as  much  as  possible  critical  discussions,  and  have  taken 
in  hand  only  essential  matters :  to  have  done  otherwise  would  only  have 
increased  the  bulk  of  my  contributions  without  materially  assisting  in  the 
encouragement  of  the  exploration  of  the  Burmese  Flora ;  for  which  purpose 
this  enumeration  is  written. 

I  have  also  given  further  particulars  about  the  habitats  of  the  species 
and  notices  about  frequency.  Such  are  necessarily  understood  to  refer  only 
to  provinces  wherein  I  have  myself  travelled  (Andamans,  Pegu,  Prome, 
Martaban  and  partially  Arracan  and  Chittagong) :  information  regarding 
the  rest  had  to  be  compiled  from  herbarium-material.  Flowering  and 
fruiting  time  are  given,  but  cannot  always  be  relied  upon,  for  the  reason 
that  contradictory  dates  are  sometimes  given  by  collectors. 

I  wished  to  have  introduced  here  the  soil  question  from  an  Indian 
point  of  view,  but  defer  doing  so  until  my  experiences  in  this  direction  are 
more  matured  and  have  been  verified  by  future  explorations.  In  Burma 
my  attention  was  directed  more  towards  the  woody  vegetation,  and  the 
necessary  information  as  regards  this  will  be  given  elsewhere.    Herbaceous 
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growth  is  for  the  greater  part  more  regulated  by  physical  and  climatal 
factors,  which  in  connection  with  moisture,  the  most  powerful  element ' 
in  nature,  bring  about  the  greatest  changes  in  vegetation.  But  still  not  an 
inconsiderable  number  of  herbs  are  found  in  Burma  and  elsewhere  in  India 
which  belong  to  Unger's  class  of  soiUsteady  (bodenstaetig)  :  such  are 
especially  many  limestone  and  laterite  plants,  and,  everywhere,  the  saline 
ones.  The  indication  of  the  forests,  etc.,  in  which  they  grow  will,  however, 
at  once  give  a  more  or  less  reliable  key  to  the  soil-requirements ;  the  forests 
being  more  dependent  upon  the  substratum  than  the  herbaceous  growth. 

I  have  purposely  selected  for  the  different  varieties  of  Burmese  forests 
general  denominations  instead  of  naming  them  after  characteristic  trees, 
as  is  usually  done.  The  sorts  of  forests  or  combinations  of  forest  trees  as 
distinguished  by  me  are,  so  to  say,  the  exponents  of  a  complex  of  climatal 
physical  and  partially  chemical  influences  which  produce  everywhere  habi- 
tually and  generically  identical  or  representative  equivalents.  Thus  we 
have  sal-forests  in  India  and  eng-forests  in  Burma ;  dry  forests  in  Behar 
and  Northern  Hindostan  and  again  in  the  Prome  district ;  mixed  forests 
in  the  low  Terai  lands  of  the  Himalaya  and  savannah  forests  in  the  Bengal 
Gangetic  alluvium  as  well  as  in  Burma ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  tidal  forests, 
hill-forests,  etc. 

The  distinction  between  evergreen  and  deciduous  forests  must  always 
be  the  leading  one  in  tropical  countries,  and  such  forests  differ  always  most 
conspicuously  in  their  vegetative  components. 

The  former  are  divided  into  the  littoral  forests  (tidal  and  mangrove), 
the  result  of  saline  influence  ;  further  into  swamp-forests,  the  product  of 
superabundance  of  fresh-water  and  heavy  inundations  during  rains.  Then 
come  the  tropical  forests,  which  are  more  regulated  by  moisture  and  amount 
of  shade  than  by  substratum,  although  great  differences  (not  so  much  habi- 
tually as  specifically)  are  observable  in  those  that  grow  on  permeable  or  on 
half-permeable  strata,  on  silicious  sandstones  or  on  metamorphic  or  permea- 
ble laterites,  the  latter  rich  in  purely  Malayan  types,  the  former  poorest  of 
all  (with  those  growing  on  limestone  in  Tenasserim  I  am  not  acquainted). 
The  last  sort  of  evergreen  forests  are  the  hill-forests,  rather  confusedly 
huddled  together  by  me,  but  sufficiently  distinguished  for  present  require- 
ments. The  lower  damper  ones  of  these  are  a  modification  of  the  tropical 
forests  below  them,  while  the  drier  ones  consist  chiefly  of  pines,  oaks,  JFn- 
cinets,  etc.,  and  pass  soon  into  the  temperate  forests,  which  contain  a  great 
number  of  winter-deciduous  trees  but  are  not  represented  in  Burma  except 
on  a  few  peaks  above  6500-7000  feet  elevation.  Here  the  slope  and  resul- 
tant amount  of  light  and  moisture,  and  not  so  much  the  quality  of  rock, 
are  the  principal  regulators,  at  least  so  it  is  on  the  metamorphic  and  older 
formation,   while   limestone,   etc.,  will  form  exceptions.     Higher  up  the  in- 
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flaence  of  elevation  modifies  and  changes  vegetation  according  to  well-known 
laws. 

The  leaf-shedding  or  deciduous  forests  form  the  other  large  class  of 
Indian  forests,  and  cover  in  these  regions  a  greater  area  than  the  former. 
These  grow  either  on  impermeahle  strata,  such  as  compact  calcareous  sand- 
stones, and  form  then  the  "  dry  forests,**  where  catechu  trees  and  several 
Hindustani  trees  and  arboreous  JEuphorhias  find  their  home,  while  higher  up 
on  the  crests  of  the  Tomah  they  become  formed  almost  exclusively  of  an 
arboreous  JETt^^a^^,  ofben  accompanied  by  several  rather  temperate  forms  like 
Heraeleum,  Vaccmiumy  Hymenopogony  etc.  On  laterite  and  gravelly  strata, 
and  sIbo  on  very  stiff  plastic  clay,  grows  another  variety  of  forest,  called  by 
me  the  open  forests.  Those  growing  on  the  first  named  strata  are  especially 
interesting  and  are  generally  known  to  the  Burmans  as  the  eng  or  ein-forests, 
M  named  after  the  prevailing  tree,  Dipterocarpua  tubereulatus  ;  here  the 
botanical  rarities  of  Burma  are  scattered,  and  catch  the  eye  the  more  readily 
that  the  surrounding  forest  is  open  and  the  soil-clothing  rather  scanty  ; 
higher  up  in  the  hill-eng  forests,  (which  grow  on  laterite  formed  by  decom- 
position of  older  rocks  or  on  debris  of  them)  the  eng-tree  is  often  replaced 
by  other  kinds  of  wood-oil  trees  (chiefly  Dipteroearpus  eostatus  and  ohtusi^ 
folius)  ;  while  those  open  forests  that  occupy  the  stiff  clay  at  the  base  of 
the  hills  are  characterized  by  the  absence  of  eng. 

The  last  variety  of  deciduous  forests  are  the  mixed  forests  (as  they  are 
called  by  the  forester),  in  which  teak  is  chiefly  found  almost  always  accom- 
panied by  pyenkadu  {Xi/Ua).  The  upper  ones  grow  either  on  permeable  silice- 
ous argillaceous  sandstone,  as  is  the  case  on  the  Pegu  Yomah,  and  the  trees  are 
then  usually  very  lofty,  or  on  metamorphic  and  other  older  strata  in  Mar- 
taban,  and  in  this  case  they  are  richer  in  species  but  lower  in  growth,  often 
accompanied  by  trees  which  are  very  rare  in  the  Yomah,  such  as  Pteroear^ 
pue,  Temstro&miaceae,  etc.  The  lower  mixed  forests  occupy  the  alluvial 
lands  of  the  greater  rivers  and  gradually  pass  into  the  savannah-forests  and 
the  true  savannahs.  Along  the  larger  choungs  in  the  hills  where  alluvial 
deposits  spread  out  to  a  larger  extent,  similar  savannah-forests  recur  on  a 
smaller  scale,  but  much  better  grown,  and,  especially  by  favourable  exposure, 
much  mixed  up  with  trees  that  are  missed  in  the  plains,  such  as  Erythrina 
Uthosperma,  Bisehoffia  Javaniea,  etc. 

Such  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Burmese  forests,  of  which  I  have  given  a 
more  detailed  description  in  my  report  on  the  Pegu-forests,  and  I  hope  that 
these  cursory  notes  may  in  the  mean  time  aid  in  the  understanding  of  the 
habitats  of  the  species  given  in  the  following  pages. 

The  area  comprised  by  me  under  the  general  denomination  of  Burma 
is  not  the  political  one  but  includes  Ava,  Chittagong  as  far  as  the  Fenny 
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river,  Arracan,  Pegu,  Martaban  (all  the  country  between   the   Sittang  and 
Sal  ween  is  thus  named  by  me),  Tenasserim  and  the  Andaman  islands. 

The  collections  which  were  at  my  disposal  when  working  up  the  Bur- 
mese plants  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  large  collections  of  Dr.  Wallich  and  Dr.  Brandis.  Many  of 
Wallich's  Numbers  are  not  contained  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens  Calcutta,  of  others  only  fragments.  The  latter  often  proved  very 
useful  in  the  identification  of  plants  collected  by  myself  or  others,  but  were 
only  too  often  imfit  for  description  in  the  absence  of  corresponding  specimens 
collected  by  others.  I  experienced  therefore  much  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
such,  especially  as  the  gi*eater  part  of  Wallich's  plants  are  not  included  in 
the  earlier  parts  of  DeCandoUe's  Prodromus,  etc. 

2.  Drs.  Griffith's  and  Helfer*s  sets  of  Burmese  plants  sent  out  from 
Kew.  Of  the  former's  collection  a  set  retained  by  Dr.  McCleUand  to  aid 
in  the  editing  of  Griffith's  posthumous  papers,  is  still  in  the  Herbarium  here 
and  served  partially  to  supplement  the  incompleteness  of  the  material. 

3.  Dr.  Falconer's  Tenasserim  collections  in  the  Calcutta  herba- 
rium. 

4.  Mr.  Robert  Scott's,  the  Rev.  C.  Parish's  and  Rev.  Dr.  F.  Mason's 
plants,  in  the  Calcutta  herbarium,  which,  especially  those  of  the  latter  two 
gentlemen,  abo\md  in  novelties. 

6.  Drs.  Hooker's  and  Thomson's  Chittagong  plants,  and  also  a  few 
plants  of  the  same  regions  collected  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke.  Only  a  small 
collection  was  made  by  myself  during  a  very  brief  stay  in  1869. 

6.  Dr.  John  Anderson's  collections.  Of  these  only  the  Burmese  plants 
and  those  collected  in  the  Kakhyen  Hills  are  included  here. 

7.  The  collections  I  myself  made  in  1867-68,  and  again  in  1870-71, 
all  over  Pegu,  Prome  and  part  of  Martaban. 

8.  Arracan-plants,  chiefly  collected  by  myself  and  Dr.  Schlich.  A 
small  collection  by  Captain  Margrave  from  the  same  province  is  contained 
in  the  Calcutta  herbarium. 

9.  Dr.  Stoliczka  and  Mr.  Theobald,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India, 
both  presented  to  me  small  coUections  of  Tenasserim  plants,  containing 
several  new  or  interesting  forms.  To  this  must  be  added  a  collection  of 
grasses  and  other  plants,  collected  in  the  Prome  district  by  Mr.  Eug.  Gates, 
C.  E.,  and  a  few  plants  which  Mrs.  Mason  brought  home  from  the  Bed 
Karen  country. 

10.  Smaller  collections  and  single  plants  from  various  parts  of  Burma 
are  contained  in  the  Calcutta  herbarium,  collected  by  Mrs.  Bumey,  Col. 
Eyre,  Th.  Lobb,  Dr.  McClelland,  Belanger,  Reyuoud,  Dr.  Cleghorn,  O'Kiiey, 
Th.  Phillippi  and  others* 

11.  Dr.  Roxburgh's  Flora  contains  numerous  contributions  to  the 
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Bunnese  Flora  and  some  of  them  are  still  under  cultivation  in  the  Botani- 
cal garden  here. 

12.  The  collections  made  hj  myself  in  1866  on  the  Andamans.  Dr. 
Heifer's  collections  from  the  same  islands  vvere  unfortunately  mixed  up  with 
his  Tenasserim  plants.  In  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  introduction 
of  such  doubtful  stations,  1  have  preferred  to  look  upon  such  plants  invaria- 
bly as  derived  from  Tenasserim  or  from  the  Andamans  respectively,  in  all 
cases  where  specimens  of  the  one  or  other  regions  already  existed  in  the 
herbarium  here. 

13.  A  collection  of  plants  made  by  the  garden-collectors  on  various 
islands  of  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands  during  Mr.  A.  O.  Hume's 
ornithological  cruise  in  1873. 

I.    DICOTYLEDONS. 

BANUJIfOULACU.^. 
Conspecttuf  of  genera. 

L     CLEMATIDE^,    Sepals  valvate.    Carpels  indehiscent,  with  a  solitary  ovule 
or  seed  in  each.    Leaves  opposite.    Usually  woody  dimbers. 

1.  Clematis.    No  petals,  or  if  any,  these  gradually  pass  into  stamens     Leaves 
without  tendrils* 

2.  Nasatelia.    Petals  terete,  abruptly  divided  firom  the  stamens.     Leaves  2- 
foliolate. 

II.  'RANUNCTTLEM,     Sepals  imbricate.    Carpels    with    a    solitary  ascending 
ovule  or  seed  in  each.    Achens  indehiscent.     Herbs  or  perennials. 

8.     llAiruNOTrLUS.    Sepals  deciduous.   Petals  3  or  more. 

III.  HELLBBOREM.    Sepals  imbricate.  Petals  small,  deformed,  or  sometimes 
none.     Carpels  many-seeded,  dehiscent.    Usually  herbs. 

4b    NiOBLLA.    Petals  small,  or  clawed,  never  spurred .   Carpels  more  or  less  connate. 

Clematis,  Ii. 
Conspectus  of  species. 

Sect,  1      Viticella :  Achens  simply  beaked,  without  plumose  tails.  ...   C,  braciectta. 
Sect.  2.    Flammula :  Achens  terminating  in  a  plumose  tail. 

Leaves  simple, C.  smilacifolia. 

Leaves  divided. 

Anthers  terminating  in  a  subulate  appendage, C,  hedysarifolia. 

Anthers  blunt,  retuse  or  acute. 

>C  Filaments  glabrous. 

Leaflets  serrate,  glabrous,  shining;  flowers  small,    C.  Gouriana. 

Leaflets  entire,  tomentose;  flowers  small, C.  suhumbellata. 

X  X  Filaments  hairy  (at  least  towards  the  base). 

Leaflets  shining,  glabrous ;  flowers  small, C.  acumituita. 

Leaflets  tomentose  or  pubescent ;  flowers  large,  C.  Buchananiana, 

I.     C.  BiiAtTEATA  {Thalictrum  bracteatum,  Eoxh.,  Fi.  Ind.,  II,  671 ; 
C.  Cadntia,  Ham.  ap.  Hf.  Fl.  Ind.  I,  5.) 
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Hab.  Ava,  Bhamo.    Fl.  Jan. 

2.  0.  SMiLACiFOLijL,  Wall,  in  Asiat.  Res.,  XIII,  414  ;  Hf.  Ind.  R  I. 
3;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4259.—  (d  subpeltata,  Wall.  PL  Asiat.  rar.  t.  20; 
a  Munroana,  Wight  111.  t.  1 ;  C.  inversa,  Giiff.  Not.  Dicot.  700  t.  645, 
f.  7?) 

Ha3.  Ava,  on  Taong-dong  ;  Tenasserim,  Mergui. 

8.     C.  HSBYSABiFOLiA,  DC.  Sjst.  1, 148 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  4. 

Hab.  Pegu  (Here). 

4.  C.  GouBiANA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  670 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  933  and  931 ; 
Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  4. 

Hab.  Ava,  on  Taong-dong.  (Wall.)  ;  Tenasserim,  (C.  Parish). 

6.  C.  BUBUiiBELLATA,  KuTz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  XXXIX,  61.— 
(CJlaribunda,  Kurz  in  Seem.  Joum.  Bot.  V.  640,  non  PI.  eb  Trian). 

Hab.  Martaban,  Karen  hills  (O'Riley). 

6.  C.  ACTMiKATA,  DO.  Syst.  I.  148 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  5. 

Hab.  Martaban,  in  the  damp  hill-forests  E.  of  Toungoo,  at  8000  to 
4000  fb.  elevation.     Fr.  March. 

7.  C.  BucHAiTANiANA,  DC.  Syst.  1. 140  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  6.  var.  rugota, 
Hf.  and  Th.  1.  c. 

Hab.  Martaban,  Karen  hills  (Rev.  F.  Mason,  0*Riley). 

Douhtful  species, 

1.  C.  GHOSSA,  Wall.  Cat.  4671;  Hf.  and  Th.  Fl.  Ind.  1. 12.— Ava. 
Tong-dong  (Wall.) 

Naravelia,  DC. 

Conspectus  of  species. 

Leaflets  tomentose  or  pubescent  beneath, .  ...  N.  ZfyhnuM. 

Leaflets  quite  glabrous,  2f,  lamrifoUa, 

1,  N.  Zetlanica,  DC.  Syst.  I.  167 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  7 .--(AtrageM 
Zeylanica,  L.  Amoen,  I.  405  ;  Roxb.  Corom.  PL  II.  t.  188,  and  Fl.  Ind.  II. 
670 ;  i\r.  dasyoneura,  Korth.  in  Ned.  Kruidk.  Arch.  I.  208 ;  Miq.  Fl.  bcL 
1/2.  2). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  mixed  and  dry  forests  all  over  Pegu  and  Prome; 
also  in  Ava.     Fl.  H.  S.  Fr.  C.  S, 

2.  N.  LAUEiPOLiA,  Wall.  Cat.  4685  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  7. 

Hab.  Not  \mfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  ;  also  Tenaft- 
serim,  Mergui  (Griff.)  Fl.  Fr.  Febr.  March. 

Ranunculus,  Ii. 
Conspectus  of  species, 

A  spreading  creeping  pubescent  perennial,  , , B.  diffktut. 

An  erect  glabrous  somewhat  succulent  annual, JB.  tcelenUui, 
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1.  R.  DOTUBTTS,  DC.  Prod.  I.  38  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  19.  {B.  suhpinna- 
^  W.  A. ;  Wight  Jc.  t.  49 ;  B.  vestitui^  Wall.  Cat.  4707). 

Hab.  Aya,  Taong  dong  (Wall.),  Khakyen  hilk^  E.  of  Bhamo  (J. 
Anderson).     FL  Fr.  March. 

2.  R.  8CELEBATU8,  L.  sp.  pi.  776  ;  Engl.  Bot.  t.  681 ;  Hf.  Ind.  FL 
1. 19.     (B.  Indicus,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  671). 

Hab.  On  moist  mud-banks  of  the  Irrawaddi  from  Prome  District  down 
to  Pegu  (at  Henzadah.)     FL  Fr.  Febr.-Apr. 

VigeUa,  Ii. 

•  NiGELLA  BATITA,  L.  sp.  pi.  753 ;  DC.  Prod.  I.  49 ;  Walp.  Rep.  II. 
742.    var.  Ikdica,  DC.  1.  c.  (-^.  Indica,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  II.  646). 
Hab.  Burmah,  cult,  according  to  Dr.  Mason  (never  seen  by  me). 

DILLENIACi:^. 
Conspectus  of  genera, 

L    DSLI3£SJE.    Filaments  more  or  less  dilated  at  apex ;  anthers  shorty  the  cells 
diverging,  or  rarely  paralleL     Woody  climbers. 

1.  Dbuica.    Carpels  solitary  :  ovules  2J^  basilar. 

2.  Tbtbaceba.    Carpels  8-5,  ovules  many,  in  2  series. 

IL    DILLENISJE,    Filaments  equal ;  anther-cells  parallel.    Trees  or  herbe. 
8.    DrLLBKiA.    Carpels  5-20.    Seeds  without  arillus.    Trees. 
4    AcBonuDfA.    Carpels  8.    Stemless  herbs  with  radical  leaves. 

Delimai  Ii. 

1.    D.  BABHENTOSA.  L.  sp.  pL  736 ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3058 ;  Hf.  Ind.  * 
Fl.  I.  Zl.—{Tetracera  sarmentosa,  Vahl  Sjmb.  III.  70,  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  II. 
645).    Var.  hebecabpa,  Hf.  and  Th.  FL  Ind.  I.  61. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  mixed  forests  all  over  Burma,  from 
Chittagong  and  Ava  down  to  Aracan  and  the  Andamans. 

Tetraoera,  Ii 

1.  T.  AssA,  DC.  Sjst.  I.  402  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  31.  (T,  trigyna,  Roxb. 
Fl.  Ind.  II.  646). 

Hab.  Chittagong  (Hf.  and  Th.). 

Another  species  with  large  leaves  of  a  thin  texture,  when  fullgrown 
qtiite  glabrous,  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  swamp-forests  of  the  Irrawaddi 
alluvium  in  Pegu.  It  is  no  doubt  a  new  species  but,  unfortunately,  I 
could  obtain  neither  flowers  nor  fruits. 

Aorotrema,  Jaok. 
1.     A.  cosTATUM,  Jack  in  Mai.  Misc.  ex  Hook.  Bot.  Misc.  II.  82 ; 
Hf.  Ind.  FL  I.  32.    (-4.  Wightianum,  WA  ;  Wight  Jc.  t.  9). 
Hab.  Tenasserim,  Moulmein. 
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Dillenia,  If 

Conspectus  of  species. 

Sect.  1.  Eudillenia.  Petals  white.  Seeds  with  huiy  borders,  flowers  very  Urge,  2).  Indiec 
Sect.  2.  Colbertia.    Seeds  smooth.    Flowers  yellow. 

*  Calyx  tomentose  or  pubescent. 

O  Flowers  very  large  (petals  about  2  in.  long). 
Fedundes  1^  to  2  in.  long,  straight ;  styles  12 ;  petioles  about  1  in.  long.  2).  pulchcrriMO, 
Peduncles  4-8  lin.  long,  thick  and  nodding;  styles  10;  petioles  up  to  i  in.  long,  D.  amrea. 
Peduncles  very  long  and  slender ;  styles  6;  petioles  only  2  to  1  lin.  long, D.  pUoio. 

O  O  Flowers  small  (petals  less  than  an  in.  long). 
Peduncles  1  or  2-bracted,  like  the  calyx  densely  tomentose ;  styles  5-7,  ...  2).  parviflora. 

*  *  Calyx  and  peduncles  perfectly  smooth  or  pruinons.     Flowers  small. 

Peduncles  bracted, JD.teahnUa. 

Peduncles  without  bracts, D.  peniagtfna. 

1.  D.  Iin>iCA,  L.  sp.  pi.  745  ;  Hf,  Ind.  FL  I.  200.  (i>.  speciosa, 
Thbg.  in  Linn.  Trans.  I.  200 ;  Wight  Jc.  t.  823  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  650 ; 
Bot.  Mag.  t.  6016;  D.  elongata^  Miq.  Suppl.  Fl.  Sumatr     ...) 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  along  cboungs  in  moister  upper  mixed  forests  of 
tbe  Pegu  Yomab  on  sandstone ;  also  in  Martaban,  Tenasserim  and  Chitta- 
gong,  on  metamorphic  rocks.     Fl.  Fr.  Febr.  March. 

2.  D.  AiJREA,  8m.  Exot.  Bot.  II.  t.  92  93  ?  ;  Ham.  in  Linn.  Trans. 
XV.  101.  D.  omata,  Wall.  PL  Ab.  rar.  I,  20,  t.  23  ;  D.  speciosa,  Griff. 
Not.  Dicot.  703,  t.  649,  f.  3.). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  tbe  drier  hill-forests  of  Martaban  and  entering  the 
pine-forests  up  to  4000'  ft.  elevation  ;  also  in  tropical  forests  of  Tenasserim, 
up  to  3000  ft.  elevation.     Fl.  March,  Apr. 

8.  D.  FULCHEBBiMA,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  1871,  46 ;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  37. 

Hab.  Common  in  tbe  open  forests,  chiefly  in  tbe  Eng- forests  of  P^ 
and  Martaban.     FL  H.  S.  ;  Fr.  Begin  of  R.  S. 

4.     D.  PABViFLOBA,  Griff.  Not.  Diot.  70 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  38. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  tbe  mixed  forests  of  Pegu,  Martaban  and  Tenasserim 
FL  H.  S. ;  Fr.  Begin  of  R.  S. 

6.  D.  PiLOSA,  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  II,  652,  non  Ham. ;  Kurz  in  Journ. 
As.  Soc.  Bengal  1872,  292. 

Hab  Frequent  in  tbe  upper  mixed  forests  of  tbe  Andamans.  Fl.  H. 
S. ;  Fr.  Begin  of  R.  S. 

6.  D.  SCABBELLA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  643  ;  Wall.  PL  as.  rar.  I.  20,  t. 
22 ;  Hf.  Ind.  FL  I.  38. 

Hab.  Chittagong  (Roxb.).     FL  H.  S.,Fr.  Begin  of  R.  S. 

7.  D.  PENTAQTiTA,  Roxb.  Corom.  PL  I,  t.  20,  and  Fl.  Ind.  IL  652; 
Hf  Ind.  FL  I.  38.  Var.  /3.  atjgttsta  (D.  augusta,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  IL  652 ; 
D.fiorihunda,  Hf.  and  Tb.  FL  Ind.  I.  71). 
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Hab.  Frequent  in  the  mixed  forests,  especially  the  upper  ones  of  Pegu 
and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim.     Fl.  H.  S. ;  Fr.  Begin  of  K.  S. 

The  smaller  leaved  and  longer  petioled  var.  a.,  frequent  in  India, 
seems  not  to  occur  in  Burmah. 

MAGN0LIACE2E. 
Compectus  of  genera. 

I.     WINTBREJE.    Stipules  none.     Perianth  doable.    Carpels  in  a  single  whorl. 

1.  iLLicnm.    Only  g^nus.    Trees  or  shrubs. 

XL    MAGNOLLEJE.    Stipules  conspicuousy  convolute  and  sheathing  the  young 
foliage^  deciduous. 

*  Oyary  sessile. 

2.  Talauiea.    Carpels  of  fruit  indehiscenty  deciduous. 

8.     Maoitolia.    Carpels  of  fi-uit  dorsally  dehiscing.     Ovules  2. 

4.    Makoustia.    Carpels  of  fruit  dorsally  dehiscing.    Ovules  6  or  more. 

•  •  Ovary  stalked. 

6.    MiCHBLiA.    Only  genus. 

lUioiuin.  It. 
1.     J.  majus,  Kf.  et  Th.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  40. 
Hab.  Tenasserim,  Thounggyeen  range,  at  5500  fb.  elevation  (Lobb). 

Talatima,  Juss. 

Conspectu9  of  species. 

Leaves  glabrous ;  fruits  4-6  in.  long, T,  Uliifera. 

Leaves  usually  pilose  or  downy  beneath;  fruits  2  in.  long, T.  CatidolM. 

1.  T.  LiuiFERA,  {Lmodendron  liliijloray  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  654 ; 
T.  Babaniana,  Hf.  and  Th.  FL  Ind.  I.  75,  and  Ind.  Fl.  I,  40). 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  Mergui  (Griff.).  (According  to  Hf.  and  Th.  first 
ed.  of  Fl.  Ind.) 

2.  T.  Cajtdollei,  B1.  Verb.  Bat.  Genotsch.  I.  147  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind. 
Bat.  1/2  14.  T.  mutabilis,  Bl.  Fl.  Jav.  Magnol.  35.  t.  10-12  B. ;  Hf.  Ind. 
PI.  I.  40). 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  Moulmein  (Lobb). 

Magnolia,  !■. 
1.     M.  BPHENOCABPA,  Roxb.  Corom.  PI  III.  t.  266 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I. 
41«     {Liriodendron  grandiflorum,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  65). 
Hab.  Chittagong;  Pegu  (Brandis). 

Manglietia,  BL 
1.     M.  iNSiGmfS,  Bl.   Fl.   Jav.   Magnol.    23  ;    Hf.  Ind.  PI.    I.  42. 
{Magnolia  insignis,  Wall.  Tent.  Fl.  Nap.  t.  1,  and  PI.  as.  rar.  II.  t.  182). 
Hab.  Pegu  (Brandis). 
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Miohellai  If 

1.  M.  Champaca,  L.  sp.  pi.  756 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ini  II.  656 ;  Bl  FL 
Jav.  Magn.  9,  t,  1 ;  Griiff.  Not.  Dicot.  716  ;  Hf.  Ind.  FL  I,  42.  (^MkheUa 
aurantiaca,  Wall.  PL  as.  rar.  II.  t.  147). 

Hab.  Rather  rare  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  and  Tenasserim 
also  Pegu,  above  Rangoon  (on  laterite)  ;  Ava,  Bhamo  ;  Prome  hills  (Wall). 
FL  Fr.  R.  S. 

Conspectus  oj^  genera, 

I.     UVJJtIEJE.     Petals  m  2  rows,  one  or  both  rows  imbricate  in  the  bod. 
Stamens  many,  closely  packed. 

1.  BocAaBA.    Sepals  small,  imbricated  in  the  bnd.  Toms  flat.  Carpels  3  to  8. 

2.  U  YABIA.  Sepals  valvate.  Flowers  bisexual ;  ovules  1  or  2  or  many ;  toros 
almost  flat.    Climbers. 

II.  UNONIJSJE,  Petals  valvate  In  the  bud,  more  or  less  spreading,  somewhat 
unequal,  or  those  of  the  inner  row  small  or  wanling,  not  or  little  narrowed  at  base. 

*  Petals  spreading  from  the  base. 

X  Ovules  many,  ventral. 

3.  Alfhokbba.  Petals  nearly  equaL  Stamens  6  or  more,  loosely  imbricated, 
with  dorsal  anthers. 

4.  Cananga.  Petals  open,  elongate.  Stamens  indefinite,  closely  packed,  orate- 
acute  at  the  top.    Ovules  in  2  rows. 

6.  Cyathostbhma.  Petals  broad^vate.  Stamens  indefinite,  the  connective 
obliquely  incurved.     Ovules  many,  in  2  rows. 

6.  Unona.  Petals  open,  usually  elongated.  Stamens  indefinite  closely  packed, 
capitate  or  truncate  at  the  top.  Ovules  in  a  single  row.  Ripe  carpels  usually  monili- 
form. 

X  >C  Ovules  1  or  2,  erect. 

7.  POLYALTHIA.    Petals  opened,  rather  thick.    Berries  indehiscent. 

8.  Anazagobba     Petals  opened,  rather  thick.     Carpels  follicle-like,  dehiscent 

*  *  Petals  enclosing  the  sexual  organs  with  a  concave  or  connivent  base,  free 
towards  the  summit. 

9.  CvATHOCALTX.  Calyx  3-toothed.  Petab  connivent  at  base.  Carpels  solitaiy. 
Ovules  many. 

III.  XYLOPUEJE,  Petals  valvate,  conniyent  or  hardly  open,  those  of  the  outer 
row  usually  thick,  not  narrowed  at  base,  and  enclosing  the  3  inner,  smaller  or  minate 
ones,  or  the  latter  wanting. 

•  Ovules  solitary. 

10.  Aif ONA.  Outer  petals  concave,  often  broad.  Berries  united  into  a  many-ceDed 
syncarp. 

•  •  Ovules  2  or  more. 

11.  Xylopia.  Petals  triquetrous,  connivent,  narrowed.  Anthers  truncate. 
Torus  hollow.     Stigmas  elongate. 

12.  Abtabotbys.  Petals  terete,  triquetrous  or  flat,  concave  at  the  base  and 
enclosing  the  sexual  organs,  the  tips  spreading.  Anthers  truncate.  Torus  hoUow. 
Peduncles  usually  hooked. 
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Trih,  IV,  MITSSPKOSSJB,    Petals  valvate,  the  outer  ones  open,  the  inner  ones 
erecty  connivent  or  connate  at  their  tips  and  often  claw-like  narrowed  at  the  base. 
*  Petals  of  the  inner  row  shorter  or  equally  long. 

>C  Petals  not  narrowed  at  the  base,  or  the  claw-like  base  broad. 

13.  OxYMiTBA.     Inner  petals  connivent,   not  or  almost  not  narrowed  at  base. 
Omles  2,  erect.     Seeds  not  angular. 

14.  QoKiOTHALAMirs.     Inner  petals  connivent,  narrowed  in  a  broad  claw.     Ovules 
2,  erect. 

15.  Mblodobttk.    Petals  thick  coriaceous,  the  inner  ones  shorter,  triquetrous  at 
summit  and  hollowed  at  base  on  the  inner  side. 

>C  X  Petals  narrowed  into  curved  not  angular  free  slender   claws,  the 
laminsB  cohering  in  a  sort  of  mitre. 

16.  MiTBEPHOBA.     Stamens  numerous.    Ovules  many,  in  2  rows.     Flowers  usually 
rather  conspicuous,  sometimes  dioecious. 

17.  Obofhba.    Stamens  definite,  6,  9,  or  12.     Ovules  2-4.    Flowers  usually  very 
small. 

*  *  Sepals  and  the  3  outer  petals  usually  conform  or  nearly  so,  minute, 
resembling  a  calyx.  Inner  petals  large,  erect-connivent,  often  saccate  or 
concave  at  base. 

18.  PHJBAifTHrs.     Inner  petals  flat,  rather  thick.     Ovules  1  or  2.    Anther-cells 
concealed  by  the  overlapping  connectives. 

19.  MiLiuSA.    Inner  petals  flat.    Ovules  2  or  more.    Anther-cells  not  concealed. 


'Bocagea,  St.  Hil. 
L     B.  ELLIPTICA,  Hf.  and  Th.  in  Ind.  Fl.  I.  92. 
Hab.  Tenasserim,  Tavoy  (Wall.). 

XJvaria»  L. 

Conspectus  of  species, 

Subff,  1.  SUipeia.     Ovules  solitary  or  by  pairs.     Usually  erect  shrubs. 
A  little  erect  shrub;  berries  elliptical  or  nearly  so,  very  small,  glabrous,se8sile,  U.ferrufinea. 
8%bg,  2.  JEu-Mifaria,     Ovules  usually  numerous,  rarely  few.     Climbing  shrubs. 

§  Flowers  large  or  middling  sized,   the  connective  terminating  in  a  large 
almost  leafy  appendage. 
O  Carpels  on  long  stalks. 

Flowers  solitary;  carpels  and  all  other  parts  shortly  tomentose, U.  purpurea. 

All  parts  hirsute ;  usually  solitary ;  carpels  tawny  hirsute U.  hirauta. 

Flowers  by  2  or  3  on  a  peduncle ;  carpels  tubercled  and  stellately  hispid- tomentose  ;  all 

parts  puberulous,    , TJ.  ptyekocalyx, 

O  O  Carpels  sessile  or  very  shortly  stalked. 

Peduncles  3-to  6-flowered ;  carpels  glabrous, U.  macraphylla. 

Peduncles  1-to  2.flowered;  carpels  tomentose,   . • U.  bracteala, 

§  §  Flowers  minute.     Stamens  truncate,  the  connective  hardly  produced  beyond 
the  anther-cells. 
Berries  on  long  slender  stalks,  glabrous, •.. • •••.•..,.  U.  micratUha^ 

1.     U.  FEBRtronTEA,  Ham.  ap»  Hf.  and  Th.  Fl,  Ind.  I.  96.     {EUipcia 
ferrugineay  Hf.  and  Th.  Ind.  Fl.  I,  52.) 
7 
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Hab.  Not  uncommon  in  the  Eng  forests  of  Prome  and  Pego,  on 
laterite ;  also  Tenasserim,  Thoungyeen  (Dr.  Brandis).  Fl.  Apr, ;  Fr.  Jan. 
Febr. 

In  this  species  the  ovules  vary  in  number  (1  or  2).  Hooker  gives 
Uv.  dulcis,  Dun.,  as  a  Burmese  plant,  but  I  suspect  it  is  referable  to  this 
species. 

2.  U.  PTTiiPUREA,  Bl.  Bydr.  11  and  Fl.  Jav.  Anon.  13,  t.  1  and  13  f. 
A;  Hf.  Ind.  FL  I.  47.  (Uvaria  grandiflora  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  11.  665, 
Wall.  PI.  As.  rar.  III.  t.  121). 

Hab.  Not  uncommon  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban )  also 
Tenasserim. 

3.  U.  HiBSTTTA,  Jack  Mai.  Misc. ;  Bl.  Fl.  Jav.  Anon.  22,  t.  5 ;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  48.  {U.pilosa,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  IL  665;  U.  trichamalla,  BL 
1.  c.  42,  t.  18). 

Hab.  Bare  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  E.  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Toma 
(Khaboung,  Choungmenah  valley). 

I  have  only  leaf-branches,  but  I  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  identifying 
my  specimens  with  Jack's  Malayan  species. 

4.  U.  PTTCHOCALYX,  Miq.  Ann.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  II.  4 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl. 
1.49.    . 

Hab.  Not  uncommon  in  tropical  forests  of  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Pegu  Yomah  ;  Tenasserim,  Moulmein  (Theobald).     Fr.  Dec.  Jan. 

5.  U.  MACEOPHTLLA,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  663  ;  Wall.  PI.  As.  rar.  II. 
t.  122  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  49  pp.  ;  Bedd.  Icon.  PI.  Ind.  or.  t.  8J. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  mixed  forests  all  over  Burma  &om  Chittagong 
and  Ava  down  to  Tenasserim.     Fl.  R.  S. ;  Fr.  Nov.  Dec. 

6.  U.  bbacteata,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  660  ;  Hf.  Ini  FL  I.  49. 
•Hab.  Tenasserim  (Wall.)  Fl.  May  ;  Fr.  Sept. 

7.  TJ.  MiCEAOTHA,  Hf.  and  Th.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  103  and  Ind.  Fl.  I.  51. 
(U,  IStmatrana,  Kurz  And.  Rep.  App.  B.  1 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  61). 

Hab.  Rather  frequent  in  tropical  forests  of  the  Andamans ;  also  Pega 
(Brandis)  and  Upper-Tenasserim  (Falconer).     Fl.  June. 

Alphonsea,  Hf.  and  Th. 
Conspectus  of  species. 

The  stalk  nearly  as  long  as  the  carpel,...  ...  ...  «.«X  venirkost^ 

Tbe  stalk  of  the  carpels  very  short,       ...  ...  ...  A.  UitM, 

1.  A.  VENTBicosA,  Hf.  and  Th.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  152  and  Ind.  R  L  89. 
(JIvaria  ventricosa^  Roxb.  Fl.  lod.  II.  658). 

Hab.  In  the  forests  of  Chittagong ;  Andamans. 

2.  A.  LUTEA,  Hf.  and  Th.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  153,  and  Ind.  Fl.  I.  89    Bedd. 
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Jc.  PL  Ind.  or.  t.  91.     {TTvaria  lutea^  Roxb.  Corom.  PI.  1. 1.  36  and  Fl. 
Ind.  II.  666). 

Hab.  Ava,  Segain  (Wall.)  ;  Pegu  (teste  Hf.  and  Th.). 

Cananga,  Bumph. 

1.  C.  OBOBATA,  Hf.  and  Th.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  130  and  Ind.  Fl.  I.  56. 
{TTvaria  odorata,  Lam.  111.  t.  495,  f.  1 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  661 ;  Griff.  Not. 
Dicot.  712  i   TTvaria  aanllaris,  Boxb.  1.  c.  667), 

Hab.  Ava  (Wall.  cult.  ?) ;  Tenasserim,  apparently  frequent. 

Cyathostemma,  Griff. 

1.  C.  THiiDiFLOETJM,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  707,  Ic.  t.  650;  Hf.  Ind. 
Fl.  I.  57. 

Hab.  Soutb  Andaman^  in  the  tropical  forests  north  of  Port  Mouat. 
This  species  is  inserted  here  on  the  authority  of  Hf.  and  Th. 

Unona,  Ii. 
Conspectus  of  species, 

8ed,  1.  Detmos,    Petals  6.    Berries  necUace-like  constricted  between  the  seeds. 

)C  Petals  glabrous. 
Leaves  glabTOUS,  pale  colonred  beneath ;  pedondes  only  i  to  li  in.  long,  axillary  and 
occasionally  terminal,   ...  ...  ...  ...  ^,.U.  DunaUi, 

X  X  Petals  appressed  pubescent  or  pubemlons. 
Leaves  glabrous  beneath ;  peduncle  1-2  in.  long ;  petals  2  in.  by  1  in.         ...  XT,  discolor » 

Leaves  glaucous  and  usually  pubescent  beneath ;  peduncle  4-8  in.  long;  petals  2\  by  1 

m>,  ...  ...  ...  .•>  ...  ,,,U.  €L69flt09* 

Leaves  while  young  greyish  tomentose  ;  peduncle  4  to  8  lin:  long ;  petals  1-li  in.  long. 

oblong,         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,„  17.  lot  if  olio. 

Leaves  pale  coloured  and  pubescent  beneath  along  the  nerves;  peduncle  i-i  in.  long; 

petals  2  to  3  in.  long,  very  narrow  linear,  ...  ...  ...  U.  stenopetala» 

Sect.  2.  Dtmfmaschalon,    Outer  petals  3,  large,  the  3  inner  ones  quite  suppressed. 
Petioles  rather  long ;  petals  4  to  6  in.  long,  ...  ...  ...  CT.  longiflora. 

Leaves  almost  sessile^  cordate  at  base ;  petals  nearly  3  in.  long,  ...  CT.  daaymaachala, 

1.  IT.  DOTALn,  Wall.  ap.  Hf.  and  Th.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  131,  and  Ind. 
FL  I.  63. 

Hab.  Forests  of  Chittagong  on  the  Seetakoond  hill  (Hf.  and  Th.). 

2.  U.  DiscoLOE,  Vahl.  Symb.  II.  63,  t.  36  ;  Koxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  669 ; 
Hf.  Ind.  FL  I.  59 ;  Bedd.  Icon.  PL  Ind.  or.  t.  51. 

Var.  (X.  PUBIFLOBA,  Hf.  and  Th.  1.  c. 
Var.  /3.  PUBE8CEN8,  Hf.  and  Th.  1.  c. 
Var.  y.  latifolia,  Hf,  and  Th.  1,  c. 

Hab.  Tropical  forests  and  moister  upper  mixed  forests  from  Chittagong 
and  Atu  down  to  Tenasserim.    Fr.  Jan. 

3.  U.  DESHOS;  Dun.  Anon.  112 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  52. 
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Hab.  Frequent  in  tropical  and  low  forestd  all  over  Pegu  and  Mariaban ; 
also  Tenasserim.     Fl.  June ;  Fr.  October. 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  some  states  of  this  species  from  the  former, 
for  the  peduncles  vary  very  much  in  length,  as  do  also  the  petals  with  regard 
to  size  and  shape. 

4.  U.  LATiFOLiA,  Hf.  and  Th.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  60. 

Hab.  Martaban,  in  dry  hill-forests  on  limestone  rocks  along  the  Nga- 
choung  of  the  Sal  ween  (Brandis).     Fl.  May. 

5.  U.  STEJ^OPETALA,  Hf.  and  Th.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  163,  and  Ind.  Fl.  I.  60. 
Hab.  Tenasserim,  Moulmein  (Lobb). 

6.  U.  LONGiFLOEA,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  II.  668 ;  Hf.  Ind,  Fl.  I.  61. 
Hab.  Chittagong. 

7.  U.  DASiMABCHALA,  Bl.  Fl.  Jav.  Avou.  55.  t.  27  ;  Hf.  and  Th.  FL 
Ind.  I.  135,  and  Ind.  FL  I.  61.  {FelticaJi/x  argentea,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot 
706?). 

Var.  a.  Blttmei,  Hf  and  Th.  1.  c. 

Var.  p.  Wallichii,  Hf.  and  Th.  1.  c.  ( U,  coelopliloeay  Scheffl  Obs. 
phyt.  6  ?). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  and  Tenasserim  to 
the  Andamans  \  also  Ava.  Fl.  Febr.  to  May. 

Polyalthia,  Bl. 

Conspectus  of  species. 

Sect,  1.  Monoon,  Miq.  Fl.  hermaphrodite.    Petals  flat.  Oviiles  solitary,  erect. 

§  Flowers  usually  rather  large ;  carpels  ohlong  or  elongate  and  cylindriotL 
>C  Petals  linear  to  linear-lanceolate  or  spathnlate-liuear. 
Leaves  glahrous,  one-coloured,  apiculate  or  shortly  acuminate ;  carpels  obyerselj  jsvoid, 

...P.  laterijlora. 
Leaves  glabrous,  glaucous  or  whitish  heneath,  shortly  acuminate^  ..«P.  SwmatrwM, 

>C  %  Petals  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate  and  ellipticaL 
Carpels  almost  globular,  glabrous  ?,  leaves  glabrous,...  ...  ...  P.niHiA, 

Carpels  velvety  ;  leaves  along  the  nerves  beneath  pubemlous,  ...P.  meml>ranaeea. 

Carpels  elongate-oblong,  glabrous ;  leaves  along  the  nerves  pubescent,         ...P.  JenkuaiL 

§  §  Flowers  small,  on  slender  pedicels ;  carpels  globular,  pea-shaped. 
Leaves  along  the  nerves  beneath  pubescent,  blunt  or  nearly  so  ...  ...P.  suherota. 

Leaves  pubescent  beneath,  acuminate,    ...  ...  ...  ,..]P,  cerasoidei. 

Sect.   2.   JEupolyaltkia,      Flowers  hermaphrodite.    Petals  flat.  Ovules  2,  superposed, 

ascending. 
Powers  small,  sessile  or  nearly  so,  sometimes  clustered,  ... P.  d¥hia. 

1.  P.  LATERIFLORA,  {Ouattcria  lateriflora,  BL  By  dr.  20  and  Fl.  Jav. 
Anon.  100,  t.  50  and  52  D.  j  Ouatteria  spathulata,  T.  et  B.  in  Tydschr.  Nat. 
Ail*.  Ned.  Ind.  XXI Y,  petalis  latioribus;  P.  ^m/artm^  Bth.  and  H£  Ind. 
Fl.  I.  63.) 
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Hab.  Not  tmcommon  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  P^u  Yomah  and  Martaban ;  also  Tenasserim,     Fr.  May,  June. 

2.  P.  SuMATBAiffA  ( Ouatteria  Swmatrana,  Miq.  Suppl.  Fl.  Sumatr. 
880 ;  Monoon  Simatranum,  Miq.  in  Ann.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat  II.  19), 

Hab.  Tenasserira  (or  Andamans  ?)  (Helf.). 

3.  P.  MiTiDA,  Bth.  and  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  64.  {GhmUeria  nitida,  A.  DC. 
Mem.  Anon.  41. 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  Tavoy  (Wall.), 

Ouatteria  membranacea,  A.  DC.  Mem.  Anon.  41,  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I,  68. 
is  hardly  different  from  the  above. 

4.  P.  JENKiNsn,  Bth.  and  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  64.  (Ouatteria  JenkinHi, 
Hf.  and  Th.  Fl.  Ind.  1. 141 ;  P.  Andamanica,  Kurz  and  And.  Rep.  2  ed.29). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  South  Andaman  and  the 
adjacent  islands.     Fl.  begin  of  E..  S. 

5.  P.  SUBEBOSA,  Bth  and  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  66  ;  Bedd.  Icon.  PI.  Ind.  or. 
t.  66.     (Uvaria  suberota,  Roxb.  Corom.  PI.  I.  t.  34  and  Fl.  Ind.  II,  QQ7)\ 

Hab.  Tenasserim.     Fr.  Febr. 

6.  P.  CEBABOLDES,  Bth.  and  Hf.  Ind.  Fl,  I.  63.  {TTvaria  cerasoides 
Roxb.  Corom.  PL  1. 1.  33,  and  Fl.  Ind.  II.  666 ;  Ouatteria  cerasoidee. 
Dun.  Mem.  Anon.  28 ;  P.  hifaria,  Bth.  and  Hf,  Ind.  Fl  I.  62). 

Hab.  Prome  (Wall.)     Fr.  Sept.  Oct. 

WalUch's  specimens  in  HBC.  are  in  fruit,  and,  therefore,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  the  flowers  (which  appear  during  H.  S.)  should  belong  to 
the  same  specimens  in  Kew  Herb,  referred  to  P.  hi/aria. 

7.  P.  ?  DUBiA,  Kurz  in  And.  Rep.  2nd  ed.  29  (P.  maer<yp}iyUa,  Hf. 
and  Th.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  66,  exd.  syn.)  var.  a  glabeiuscfla,  petals  broader] 
leaves  and  branchlets  glabrescent,  var.  )S.  Falconebi,  branchlets  and  leaves 
beneath  pubescent,  petals  less  imbricate  in  bud. 

Hab.  Var.  a.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  on  the  Andamans ;  var. 
/5.  Moulmein  (Falc.  545).     Fl.  May,  June. 

I  have  only  male  flowers,  and  the  imbrication  of  the  petals  (especially 
in  tbe  Andaman  plant)  indicates  a  different  genus.  Hf.  and  Th.  identify 
the  plant  with  Blume's  Ouatteria  macrophylla  (=  Trivalvaria  macrophylla, 
Miq.,  Ouatteria  hrevipetala,  Miq.)  which  resembles  especially  the  Andaman 
plant  so  much  that  I  confounded  it  with  it  in  my  Andaman  Eeport.  This 
has,  however,  the  inner  petals  thick  and  fleshy,  narrowed  at  base  and  the 
broad  triangular  blades  (see  Bl.  Fl.  Jav.  Anon,  t,  62.  B.  f,  2,)  connivent 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Mitrephora, 

Doubtful  species, 

1.     P.  cosTATA,  Hf  and  Th.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  67. 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  along  the  Attaran  river  (Wall.) 

Hf.  and  Th.  refer  this  to  the  genus  Trivalvaria,  Miq. 
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Anaxagorea,  St.  Hil* 

1.  A.  LuzoNETTSis,  A.  Gray  in  Bot.  U.  S.  ExpLExp.  27 ;  Hf.  Ind.  FL 
L  68.  {A.  Zeylanioay  Hf.  and  Th.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  144  ;  Bedd.  Icon.  PL  Ind. 
or.  t.  46.) 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  and  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yomah ;  also  on  the  Andamans.  FL  Maj, 
June ;  Fr.  Aug. 

Popowia,  Endl. 
1.     P.  Helfeei,  Hf.  and  Th.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  69. 
Hab.  Tenasserim,  King's  island  (Heifer). 

Cyathooalyx,  Champ. 

1.    C.  Maetabanictts,  Hf.  and  Th.  Ind.  FL  I.  63, 

Hab.  Not  uncommon  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  down  to 
Tenasserim,  rare  in  those  of  the  eastern  and  southern  slopes  of  the  Pega 
Yomah.  Fr.  March^  Apr. 

Anona,  L. 

Canspecttis  of  sj^eciei, 

•  Fruits  arcolate. 

Leaves  nsoally  blunt ;  inner  petals  minute  or  almost  none ;  fimit  with  prominent  contes 

aJTBOieSy         ...  ...  ...  •«.  •*•  ...^A.  ajrHasKWK 

Lcayes  acuminate,  lai^r ;  areoles  of  fruit  not  or  hardly  projecting,  ..  A,  reiieulais, 

•  •  Fruits  very  large,  muiicate. 

All  parts  glabrous.  ...  '...  ...  •••  ,,.A.niMrieal^ 

1.  A.  BQTJAMOSAy  L.  sp.  pL  757  ;  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  657 ;  Bot.  Mag* 
t.  3095 ;  BL  FL  Jav.  Anon.  107.  t.  53  B. ;  Hf.  Ind.  FL  I.  78. 

Hab.  Cultivated  all  over  Burmah,  more  especially  and  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  Prome  district.     FL  March. 

2.  A.  BETicuLATA,  L.  sp.  pL  757  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  657  ;  Bot.  Mag. 
t.  2911 ;  Hf.  Ind.  FL  I.  78. 

Hab.  Not  much  cultivated  in  Burmese  gardens. 

3.  A.  MUBiCATA,  L.  sp.  pi.  756 ;  Miq.  FL  Ind.  Bat.  1-2.  34. 

Hab*  Cultivated  in  gardens  of  Tenasserim,  especially  the  southern 
parts« 

Artabotrys,  B.  Br. 

Compectus  of  species, 

§  Blade  of  petals  flattened. 

y,  Petals  oblong-lanceolate,  usually  narrowed  at  bose^  with  the  borderf 
reflexed. 
O  Flowers  arising  from  booked  peduncles. 
Toung  parts  rusty  tomentose ;  leaves  firmly  coriaceous,  glabrous ;  petals  densely  tawnj 
tomentose       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         „^A.  cna^oUM 
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Quite  glabrous;  leaves  thin  coriaceous;  petals  glabrous  or  pubGrulouB...X  odoraiissimus, 

O  O  Flowers  arising  directly  from  the  lateral  branchlets,  pedonelo 
reduced  or  only  indicated. 
Small  erect  shrub,  adult  parts  all  glabrous,  ...  ...  „.A.  Kurzii, 

X  X  Petals  narrow,  linear,  elongate,     ...  ...  .,.A.  specioaut, 

§  §  Petal-blade  terete  or  triquetrous,  fleshy,  subulate  or  linear. 
Petals  triquetrous ;  branchlets  and  leaves  beneath  pubescent        ...  ..A.  Birmanicus, 

Petals  terete ;  all  parts  glabrous  ..  ...  .••  ,..A.  suaveolens. 

1.  A.  CEASSiPOUUS,  Hf.  and  Th.  Ind.  FL  I.  54. 
Hab.  Martaban  (Dr.  Brandis). 

2.  A.  ODOBATissiMUS,  R.  Br.  in  Bot.  Beg.  t.  423 ;  Hf.  Ind.  FI.  I. 
54.  {A.  Tiamatue,  Bl.  FL  Jav.  Anon.  60,  t.  29  and  31,  C  ;  TTvaria  odor  at  is^ 
Mima  et  U.  uncata,  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  II.  666 ;  A.  Blumei,  Hf.  and  Th.  FL 
Ind.  I.  128  ;  A,  intermediut,  Hassk.  PL  Jav.  rar.  173). 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  banks  of  rivers,  along  the  Attaran  etc. ;  Ava, 
near  Mandalay,  probably  cultivated.     (Dr.  J.  Anderson.) 

3.  A.  KuBzn,  Hf.  and  Th.  Ind.  FL  I.  64. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  Eng  forests  of  Pegu  and  Martaban,  on 
laterite.    Fl.  Apr. 

4.  A.  BFECIOST78,  Kurz  in  And.  Bep.  1  ed.  App.  B.  1 ;  Hf.  Ind. 
FL  I.  55. 

Hab.  In  the  tropical  forests  along  Middle  Straits,  South  Andaman. 
FLMay. 

6.  A.  BuBMANictrs,  A.  DC.  Mem.  Anon.  36 ;  Hf.  Ind.  FL  I,  65. 
{Shopalopetalum  nniflorum,  Griff.  Not,  Dicot.  717). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Pegu  Yomah ;  Tenasserim  from  Moulmein  to  Mergui ;  also  Ava,  on  Taong 
dong  (Wall.)     FL  Nov. ;  Fr.  Febr. 

6.  A.  SUAVEOLENS,  Bl.  FL  Jav.  Anon.  62,  t.  30  and  31,  D. ;  Hf.  Ind. 
FL  I.  55.     {Ehopalopetalum  ep.  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  716). 

Hab.  Chittagong  (Hf.  and  Th.),  Tenasserim,  Mergui  (GriS). 

Ozymitra,  BL 

Conspectus  of  species, 

*  Sepals  short,  coriaceous,  2  to  8  lln.  long. 
Petals  from  abroad  base  narrowly  linear,  nearly  2  In.  long,  slightly  pubescent  O.  stenopetala. 
Petals  oblong-lanceolate,  blnnt^  very  thick,  tawny  puberulous*  ...O.  Macclellandii, 

Incompletely  known.        ...  ...  ...  ...  ,»,0.  unonafolia, 

*  *  Sepals  as  in  Qoniothalamui,  membranous  and  nerved,  large  about  7  to  8 
lin.  long. 
Petals  oblong-lanceolate,  about  1|  in.  long,  acute,  tawny  pubescent,  „•  0,fomicata, 

1.  O.  BTENOPETALA,  Hf.  and  Th.  Ind,  FL  I.  71, 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  Moulmein  and  Thoungyeen  (Falc,  Brandis).  Fl  Apr. 

2.  O.  Macclella^bh,  Hf.  and  Th.  Ind.  FL  I.  70. 
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Hab.  Not  iinfrequent  in  the  tropical  and  low  forest  of  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yomah,  chiefly  on  permeable  laterite.     Fl.  May  to  June. 

3.  O.  POENICATA,  Hf.  and  Th.  PI.  Ind.  I.  146  and  Ind.  fI.  L  7L 
(Uvaria  fomicata,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  662). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  South  Andaman; 
Tenasserim,  Mergui  (Griff.).  Fl.  May, 

Doubtful  species. 
1.    O.  rNON-ZBPOLiA,  Hf.  and  Th.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  146  and  Ind.  FL  I.  71. 
Hab.  Tenasserim,  Tavoy  (Wallich). 

Goniothalamus,  Bl. 

Conspecttis  of  species. 

Flowers  about  9  lin.  long.    ...  ...  ...  •••  ,,»G,  sesquipedaUt, 

Flowers  aboat  2  in.  long     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...&.  QriJiUii. 

1.  G.  SESQUiPEDALis,  Hf  and  Th.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  108  and  Ind.  FL  I.  73. 
(jQuatteria  sesquipedalisy  Wall.  FL  As.  rar.  III.  t.  266). 

Hab.  Tenasserim  (teste  Hf.  and  Th). 

2.  G.  Geiffithii,  Hf.  and  Th.  FL  Ind.  I.  110  and  Ind.  FL  I.  73. 
Hab.  Rather  rare  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 

Pegu  Yomah  (headwaters  of  Swachouug)  ;  Martaban  (Brandis)  ;  Tenasserinii 
Mergui  (Griff). 

Ifelodorum,  Dun. 

Conspectus  of  species, 

Swt.  1.  Pyraimidanihs,  Miq.  Calyx  cyathiform,  3-lobed.     Flowers  large,  2-5  in.  long. 
Flowers  4-5  m.  long,  white ;  leaves  membranous,  quite  glabrous,  ...  Jf.  macrahthitm. 

Flowers  2-8  in.  long,  yellow;  leaves  beneath  densely  puberulous,  glabresoent  ooriace- 
ous,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  Jf.  pritma^^ 

Beet.  2.  Eu-Melodorum,    Calyx  deeply  3-cleft ;  flowers  small,  1  in.  or  less  long. 
Flowers  about  an  in.  long  or  a  little  longer ;  carpels  simply  tomentose, ...  Jf.  nf^f^tMMS. 
Flowers  about  \  in.  long,    ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  Jf.  Oriffi^^ 

Flowers  nearly  f  in.  long;  carpels  densely  verruoose,  pubescent,  ,..Jf.  venr%con»» 

Flowers  1  m.  long ;  carpels  almost  glabrous,  ..  ...  ...    M^^*^^' 

1.  M.  MACHANTHUM  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  1872,  291.  i^f^ 
na  macrantha,  Kurz  in  And.  Eep.  ed.  1.  App.  B.  1 ;  Pyramidanthe  macrantha, 
"Kurz,  1.  c,  ed.  2,  p.  29). 

Hab.  Eather  rare  in  the  tropical  forests  about  Port  Mouat,  South 
Andaman.    Fl.  June. 

The  large  flowers  resemble  much  those  of  Unona  longijlora^  the  leavefl 
those  of  Goniothalamus  cardiopetalus. 

2.  M.  BUBIQIN08UM,  Hf.  and  Th.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  116  and  Ind.  Fl.  I  7^- 
Hab.  Bare  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban   (£.  of  Toangboo); 

Tenasserim;  Ghittagong. 
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3.  M.  GBiFPrran,  Hf.  and  Th.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  120  and  Ind.  Fl.  I.  80. 
(Figsisiiffma  eeandetis.  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  706). 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  Mergui  (Gkiff.)  Fl.  Decb. 

4.  M.  VEBETJC08UM,  Hf.  and  Th.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  119  and  Ind.  FL  I.  80. 
Hab.  Ava,  Khakyen  hills,  Ponsee  (J.  And.).  Fl.  Apr. 

5.  M.  BicoLOE,  Hf.  and  Th.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  119  and  Ind.  Fl.  I.  80. 
{JTvaria  hicolor,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  IF.  662). 

Hab.  Tropical  forests  of  the  western  slopes  of  Pegu,  along  the  head- 
waters of  the  Panjo-gjee  choung  (feeder  of  Toungnyo  choung) ;  Ava  (accord. 
Hf.  and  Th.).  ^ 

Ifitrephors,  Bl. 

Conspectus  of  species. 

*  Flowers  dioecious,  small  (about  3  lin.  long). 

Leaves  (except  nerves  beneath)  glabrous ;  inflorescence  and  petals  tomentose,  Jf.  reticulata. 

*  *  Flowers  conspicuous,  1  to  2  in.  in  diameter. 

Leaves  softly  tomentose  beneath;  flowers  2  in.  across,  on  short  and  thick  pedi- 
cels, ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  ...JbT.  tomentosct. 

Leaves  minutely  puberulous  or  almost  glabrous,  chartaceous ;  flowers  about  an  in.  across, 
on  long  slender  pedicels,  ...  ...  ...  ...  Jf .  vandaflora. 

1.  M.  BETiciJLATA,  Hf.  and  Th.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  77.  (U.  reticulata,  Bl. 
R  Jav.  Anon.  60.  t.  24  ;  M.  aperta,  T.  et  B.  in  Nat.  Tydsch.  Ned.  Ind.). 

Hab.  Tenasserim  (Helf.). 

2.  M.  T0MENT08A,  Hf.  and  Th.  Fl.  Ind.  1. 113,  and  Ind.  FL  I.  76. 
Hab.  Chittagong. 

3.  M.  YAifDJSFLOBA,  Kurz,  MS.  . 
Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Pegu  Tomah  and 

Martaban.  Fl.  Febr. — March. 

This  should  be  compared  with  M.  Maingayi^  Hf.  and  Th.,  a  species 
which  I  cannot  recognize  from  the  description  alone.  There  are  two  varieties 
differing  in  the  texture  and  pubescence  of  the  leaves,  but  the  flowers  are 
alike  in  both. 

Oropheai  Bl. 

Conspectus  of  species, 

*  Flowers  very  small  (hardly  2  to  3  lin.  in  diameter). 

Leavee  glabrous ;  sepals  minutely  hispid,  ciliate ;  carpels  globular,  stalked,  .  O.  polytarpa. 

Leaves  along  the  nerves  pubescent ;  sepals  densely  pubescent ;  cai'pcls  elongated,  oblong, 

sessile,       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,,,0.  hexandra, 

*  *  Flowers  rather  large  (about  an  in.  in  diameter). 

Leavesrather  large,  pubescent  beneath,  ...  ...  ,„0.  SrandisU. 

1.  0.  POLTCABPA,  A.  DC.  M^m.  Soc.  Gen.  V.  39 ;  Hf.  Ind.  FJ.  I.  91. 
{Anonacea  Grifil  Dicot.  Ic.  t.  654?;  Melodorum  monospermum,  Kurz  in 
And.  Kep.  App.  B.  p.  1.)  • 
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Hab.  Rather  frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Andaraans; 
Martahan,  Mec])Iay  (Brandis)  ;  Tenasserim,  along  the  Sal  ween  (Wll.).  FI. 
March ;  Fr.  June. 

2.  O.  HEXANDEA,  Bl.  Bjdr.  18  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  1-2,  29.  {Baeagea 
hexandra^  Bl.  Fl.  Jav.  Anon.  13,  t.  40  ;  O.  acuminata,  A.  DC.  Mem.  Soc. 
Gen.  V.  39 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  91). 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  Tavoj  (Wall.). 

3.  O.  Brandish,  Hf.  and  Th.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  92. 

Hab.  Not  uncommon  along  choungs  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Marta- 
ban  (Toukyeghat) ;  Tenasserim,  Thounggjeen  (Bnydis).  FL  Apr.  May. 

Miliiisa,  Iiesch. 
Conspectus  of  species, 

*  Pcclicels  2  to  4  in.  long,  without  or  with  a  radimentary  bractleL 
Tomcntose;  berries  toincutoHC,  shortly  stalked,         .«.  ••  ..  JIf.  velutUa, 

•  *  Pe<licel.s  bhort,  only  6  to  10  lin.  long. 

Branchlctfl  and  leaves  beneath    rusty  pubescent;  flowers  about  \  in.  long;  pedicels 
bractcoled,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Jf.  Moxburgkiana, 

Leaves  glabrous;  flowers  nearly  an  in.  long;  pedicels  bracteoIed»...  ..  M.  triitit. 

Almost  glabrous ;  pedicels  without  bractlet,         ...  ...  ,»,!£,  sclerocarpa, 

1.  M.  VELLTiNA,  Hf.  and  Th.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  151  and  Ind.  Fl.  I.  87; 
Bedd.  Ic.  PI.  Ind.  or.  t.  87.  (JTvaria  villosa,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  604). 

Hab.  In  the  lower  mixed,  the  low  and  moist  forests,  entering  also  the 
savannah  forests  ;  Ava ;  common  in  Pegu,  but  rare  in  Martaban,  also  in 
Tenasserim.     Fl.  H.  S. ;  Fr.  Begin,  of  R.  S. 

2.  M.  RoxBUBGHiANA,  Hf.  and  Th.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  150  and  Ind.  Fl.  I. 
87.  (Uvaria  dioica,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  659  ;  Hyalostemma  Roxhurghlana, 
Wall.  Cat.  6434. ;  Griff.  Dicot.  Icon.  t.  653 ;  Fhaanthus  dioicus,  Kurz  ia 
Journ.  As.  Soc.  1870,  62). 

Hab.  Chittagong;  Tenasserim. 

3.  M.  THiSTis,  Kurz,  MS. 

Hab.  Ava,  Khakyen  hills,  at  Ponsee  (Dr.  J.  Anderson).  Fl.  March. 

4.  M.  SCLEBOCABFA,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872,  291. 
(BaccopetaJum  sclerocarpwn,  Hf.  and  Th.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  88). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  upper  mixed  forests  of  the  Martaban  hills, 
E.  of  Tounghoo,  at  2000  to  3000  ft.  elevation  ;  Tenasserim,  Moulmeia 
(Wall.)    Fl.  March. 

The  difference  between  JPhwanthus  and  Miliusa  is  restricted  to  the 
nature  of  the  connective,  a  character  which  in  Uvaria  has  met  with  no 
consideration. 

N.  B.    Nephbostigma,  sp.    Griff.   Not,  Dicot.  717  from  Mfergui  I 
cannot   identify.     Griffith   says  that   the  genus  is  easily  recognizable  by 
the  sepals  and  outer  petals  being  conform.  Now  if  "  sepala  exteriora  majors 
oe  a  misprint  for  minora^  we  might  compare  it  with  Miliusa  or  Fh^anthus. 
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MENISPERMAGE^. 

Conspectus  of  genera. 

Trib.  I.  TINOSPOEEM,  Carpels  3,  rarely  6.  Style-scar  almost  terminal,  rarely 
ventral  or  iklmost  basal.  Seeds  meniscoid  or  rarely  oblong,  albomiuous.  Cotyledons 
leafy,  usually  spreading  laterally. 

*  Petals  6»  shorter  than  the  inner  sepals.    Style-scar  almost  terminal. 

1.  Parab^na.     Sepals  6.     Filaments  connate,  the  anthers  in  heads.     Seeds  menis- 
coid. 

2.  AspiDOCABYA.  Sepals  12.  Filaments  connate,  the  anthers  sessile  round  the 
peltate  end  of  the  column.     Seeds  oblong. 

3.  TiNOSPOBA.  Sepals  6.  Stamens  5 ;  anther-cells  lateral,  distinct.  Seeds  meius< 
odd.  Albumen  ruminate. 

•  •  Petals  none. 

4.  FrBBAUBSA.  Sepals  9.  Stamens  6,  free.  Style-scar  almost  terminal.  Albumen 
homy. 

5.  Anamibta.  Sepals  6,  in  2  rows.  Filaments  connate,  anthers  sessile  at  the  end 
of  the  column.     Style-scar  almost  basal.     Albumen  ruminate. 

Tnb,  II.  COCCULE2E.     Flowers  3-merous.  Ovaries  usually  3.     Style-scar  almost  basal, 
rarely  almost    terminal.      Seeds    horseshoe-shaped.      Albumen   copious.      Embryo 
slender,  the  cotyledons  linear  or  only  slightly  dilated. 
X  Albumen  ruminate. 

6.  TiLiACOBA.  Petals  6,  minute.     Carpels  6-12. 

X  X  Albumen  homogeneous. 

7.  LiMACiA.     Petals  6 — 8.  Styles  short,  compressed. 

8.  CoccuLFS.    Petals  6.  Carpels  3 — 6.     Styles  subulate,  simple  or  2-clefb. 

Tnb.  Ill,  CISSAMFSLIDJSjE.  Flowers  3— 5-merous.  Ovaries  usually  solitary.  Style- 
scar  usually  almost  basal.  Endocarp  dorsally  muricate  or  echinatc.  Seeds  horseshoe- 
shaped.  Albumen  scanty.   Embryo  linear,  the  cotyledons  appressed. 

9.  Stephania.  Petals  3  to  5,  shorter  than  the  sepals,  rather  thick.  Staminal 
column  peltate  at  summit.  Flowers  umbellate. 

10.  OissAMFBLOS.  Male  fi. :  sepals  4;  petals  united  in  a  cup.  Female  fl :  sepals  and 
petals  1 — 2,  the  latter  entire  2-cleft  or  -parted;  styles  simple.  Flowers  cymose  or 
racemose. 

11.  Ctclea.  Male  fl. :  Sepals  connate ;  petals  more  or  less  connate.  Female  fl  : 
sepals  2,  lateral,  free ;  petals  none ;  styles  2-parted     Flowers  panicled. 

Trib.  IV.  PACHYOONEJE,  Flowers  usually  3-mcrous.  Ovaries  and  carpels  usually 
3,  rarely  9 — 12.  Style-scar  almost  basal  or  ventral.  Seed  curved  hooked  or  iuflexed, 
without  albumen.     Cotyledons  thick  and  fleshy. 

12.  Pachtoone.  Sepals,  petals  and  stamens,  6  each.  Anthers  blunt.  Styles  thick. 
Drupes  reniform. 

FarabeBna,  Ifiers. 

1.  P.  SAGTTTATA,  Miers  in  Tayl,  Ann.  ser.  2-VII.  39  and  Contr.  Bot, 
III.  57  and  391,  t.  98  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  96. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  along  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Pegu  Yomah  and  Martaban;  also  Ava  and  Chittagong,  Fl.  March, 
Apr. — ^Fr.  May,  June. 
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Aspidooarya,  Hf.  and  Th. 
1.     A.  TJTIPEBA,  Hf.  and  Th.  Fl    Ind.  I.  180  ancl  Ind.   Fl.  I.  95. 
Miers  contrib.  III.  58.  t.  99.  var.  j3,  mollis,  all  parts  softly  pubescent. 
Hab.  Ava,  Khakyen  hills,  Fonsee  (J.  Anderson).  FL  Apr. 

Tinospora,  Miers. 

Conspecttie  of  speeiee. 

*  Drapes  the  size  of  a  pea,  the  putamen  tuberculate. 

Young  parts  and  the  orbicakr-ovate  blunt  leaves  beneath  tomentose^  ...  21  iomefriota. 

Young  parts  and  the  oordate-ovate  acuminate  leaves  beneath  pubescent^  ...  21  Malabarica, 

All  parts  glabrous,  ...                 ...                 ...                 ...                 .»•  ,..T,erispa, 

•  •  Putamen  smooth. 

All  parts  glabrous ;  drupes  the  size  of  a  pea,  ...  •••  „.T,cordifblia, 

Young  leaves  and  shoots  pubescent  or  tomentose ;  drapes  the  size  of  a  cherry,  T.  nudUlora, 

1.  T.  TOMENTOSA,  Miors  in  Tayl.  Ann.  ser.  2  VIE.  38  and  Contr.  Bot 
III.  33 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  96.  {MenUpermum  tomentosum^  Boxb.  FL  Ind. 
lU.  813). 

Hab.  Ava  (Wall.) 

2.  T.  Malasabica,  Miers  in  Tayl.  Ann.  ser.  2.  YII.  88  and  Contr. 
Bot.  III.  32 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  96. 

Hab.  Chittagong  (Hf.  and  Th.) 

3.  T.  CBisPA,  Miers  in  Tayl.  Ann.  ser.  2,  VII.  38  and  Contr.  Bot.  IIT. 
84  Scheff.  Obs.  Phyt.  III.  71.  t.  1.  (Menispermum  verrucosumj  fiozb.  FL; 
Ind.  III.  808;. 

Hab.  Pegu  (teste  Hf.  and  Th.)  ;  Arracan,  Sandoway  (teste  Miers). 

4.  T.  COBDIFOLIA,  Miers  in  Tayl.  Ann.  ser.  2.  VII.  38  and  Contr.  Bot 
III.  31 ;  Hf.  Ind.  FL  I.  97  ;  Scheff.  Obs.  Phyt.  III.  71,  t.  2.  {Menispermum 
eordifolium,  Willd.  IV.  826 ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.*  III.  811  ?  Coccultu  eordifoUut 
DC.  Syst.  I.  518  ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  485-486). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  forests  of  the  Andaman  islands ;  Ats 
(Wall.) ;  Chittagong. 

Eoxburgh  figures  the  stems  of  his  plant  as  5-  (or  6  ?)  angular,  and  the 
angles  as  produced  into  membranous  waved  wings ;  it  can,  therefore,  hardly 
be  the  same  as  Micrs's. 

5.  T.  KTJDiFLOBA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  1872, 292.  {Ooeeului 
nudiflorus,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  307). 

Hab.  Rather  frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  E.  slopes  of  the 
Pegu  Yomah  and  Martaban  ;  also  Tenasserim. — FL  March,  Apr.  j  Fr.  Begin, 
of  R.  S. 

Fibraiirea,  Lour. 

1.  F.  TiKCTOBiA,  Lour.  FL  Coch.  II.  769 ;  Miers  Contr.  Bot.  HI.  41; 
Hf.  Ind.  FL  I.  98 ;  Scheff.  Obs.  Phyt.  III.  78,  t.  4. 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  Tavoy  (Griff.). 
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Hab.  Not  nnfreqiient  in  the  tropical  forests  along  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Pegu  Yomah  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim  (Moulmein);  also 
Chittagong. 

2.  C.  LimrjBAKirs,  (Menispermum  hirsutum  L.  sp.  pi.  1469  Eoxb.  Fl. 
Ind.  III.  814 ;  Menupermum  myosotoides,  L.  !•  c.  ;  Coeculus  villosuSy  DC. 
Syst.  I.  526 ;  Hf.  and  Th.  Ind,  Fl.  X.  101). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  hedges,  shrubberies,  etc.  around  villages  all  over 
Pegu  and  Prome ;  also  Ava.    Fl.  Jan.  Febr. 

3.  C.  DfCAiors,  Colebr.  in  Linn.  Trans.  XVII.  57 ;  Scheff.  Obs.  Phyt. 
III.  76,  t.  10.  (JPericampylus  incanus,  Miers  in  Tayl.  Ann.  ser.  2.  VII. 
40  and  Contr.  Bot.  III.  118  ;  Hf.  and  Th.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  102;  MenUpermim 
viUo9um  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  812). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  savannahs,  mixed  and  other  deciduous  forests  all  over 
Bormah  from  Chittagong,  Ava,  Pegu  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim,  up 
to  3000  ft.  elevation.    FL  March. 

Stephania,  Lour. 

Conspectus  of  species. 

Leaves  glabrous  or  pubescent ;  flowers  very  shortly  pedicelled,  in  head-like  umbellets, 

..  8t,  hemandifolia. 
Leaves  glabrous ;  flowers  slenderly  pedioelled  forming  loose  cymose  ombellets,  8t,  rotunda, 

1.  St.  hebnandifolia,  Walp.  Rep.  I.  96 ;  Hf.  and  Th.  Fl.  I.  196 
and  Ind.  Fl.  I.  103  ;  Wight  Jo.  t.  939. 

Yar.  a.  olabbescens,  Hf.  and  Th.  1.  c. 

Var.  p  DiscoLOB  Hf.  and  Th.  1.  c.  {CHssampelos  hemandifolia,  Willd,, 
Itoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  842  ;  lAssampelos  hexandra,  Eoxb.  1.  c.  840). 

Hab.  Frequent  all  over  Burmah  from  Ava  and  Chittagong  down  to 
Tenasserim,  in  savannahs  and  mixed  forests,  etc.  Fl.  March  to  June ;  Fr« 
Apr.  June. 

2.  St.  BOTTnn)A,  Lour.  Fl.  Coch.  747;  Hf.  and  Th.  Fl.  Ind.  1. 197 
and  Ind.  Fl.  I.  103  ;  Scheff.  Obs.  Phytol.  III.  79,  1. 14.  (jOissampelos  ghhra 
Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  840,  Wal-tiedde,  Gaertn.  Fruct.  1. 1.  ISO.). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  mixed  forests  and  shinibberies  round  villages,  etc.  of 
Pegu  ;  also  Tenasserim,  Moulmein ;  Andamans.    Fl.  May,  June. 

CissampeloB,  L. 

1.  C.  Pabetba,  L.  sp.  pi.  1473 ;  Hf.  and  Th.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  198  and  Ind. 
FL  I.  103 ;  Scheff.  Obs.  Phjt.  III.  79,  t.  14.  (C.  Caapa,  L.  sp.  pi.  1173  ; 
Eoxb.  Fl.  lud.  III.  842  ;  C,  convolvulacea,  Willd. ;  Eoxb.  1.  c.) 

Hab.  Common  all  over  Burma  and  adjacent  provinces,  in  all  leafshed- 
ding  forests  and  in  cultivated  lands,  but  specially  in  the  savannahs  and 
savannah-forests,  up  to  8000  fb.  elevation.    Fl.  H.  S. 
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Anamirta,  Colebr. 

1.  A.  CoccuLrs,  WA.  Prod.  I.  446;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  98.  (A 
paniculafa,  Colebr.  Linn.  Trans.  Xlll.  66 ;  Miers  Contr.  Bot.  III.  51  j 
Menispermum  CocculuSy  L.^sp.  pi.  1468  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  IIL  807  ;  iffnw- 
permum  heteroclitum,  Roxb.  1.  c.  817). 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  Moulmein  (Falconer).  Fl.  Febr. 

Tiliaoora,  Colebr. 

1.  T.  BACEMOSA,  Colebr.  in  Lin.  Trans.  XIII.  67  ;  Miers  Contr. 
Bot.  III.  76  t.  104 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I  99.  {Menispermum  polycarpum,  Roib. 
Fl.  Ind.  III.  816 ;  Tiliacora  acuminata^  Miers  in  Tayl.  Ann.  ser.  2.  VII. 
89;  Scheff.  Obs.  Phytol.  III.  74.  t,  7)  Cocculus  acuminatus,  DC.  Prod. 
I.  99  ;  Deless.  Icon.  Sel.  I.  t.  95). 

Hab.  Pegu  (teste  F.  Mason.) 

Limacia,  Lour. 

Conspectus  of  species, 

Suhff.  1.  Hypserptt,  Miers.  Sepals  8 — 12,  broad,  of  thin  texture,  the  smaller  ones  imbricate. 
Older  leaves  glabrous ;  stameiis  6  to  10,  ...  ...  ...X.  cutpidata. 

Subff,  2.  Eu-Limaeia,  Miers.     Sepals  9,  thick,  valvate  in  bud. 

Stamens  3 ;  adult  leaves  glabrous,  ...  ...  ...  „L,iriandn, 

Stamens  6;  branches  and  leaves  beneath  velvety  tomentose,         ...  ,,.L,veUUi»a, 

1.  L.  cuspiDATA,  Hf.  and  Th.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  189,  and  Ind.  Fl.  1. 100. 
Scheff.  Obs.  Phjtogr.  III.  75  t.  8. 

Hab.  Tenasseiim,  Mergui  {Griff). 

2.  L.  TEiANDBA,  Miers  in  Tayl.  Ann.  ser.  2,  VII.  43  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I. 
100.  \  (Menispermum  triandrum^  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  816  ;  L,  Amherstiano, 
Miers  Contr.  III.  112). 

Hab.  Prorae  (Wall.)  ;  Tenasserim,  Kogun,  Amherst  (Wall,  and  Falc). 

3.  L.  VELUTiNA,  Miers  in  Tayl.  Ann  ser.  2,  VII.  43  ;  Hf.  Ind.  FL  L 
100.  (Cocculus  villosus,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  308  ?). 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  Moulmein  (Lobb.  335)  ;  Mergni  (Grifl). 

Cocculus,  DO. 
Conspectus  of  species, 

Suhg,  1.  Cocculus.    Styles  simple. 

Leaves  glabrous,  on  very  long  petioles,  ...  ...  ...  C.  gl^tuc^iceni. 

Leaves  more  or  less  pubescent,  especially  beneath;  petioles  short,...  ...C.  vilioiut. 

Subff,  2.  Pericampylua,    Styles  2-parted. 

Leaves  almost  peltate,  tomentose  or  pubescent  beneath,  ...  ..  C.  iucoMia. 

I.  C.  OLATJCESCENS,  Bl.  Bydr.  25  ;  Miq.  Ann.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat  IV, 
84.  (a  macrocarpus,  WA.  Prod.  I.  13;  Wight  111.  I.  22,  t.  7;  Hf.  Ini 
Fl  I.  101). 
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Cycles,  Arn. 

1.  C.  PELTATA,  Hf.  and  Th.  FL  Ind.  I.  201  and  Ind.  Fl.  I.  104 ; 
Scheff.  Obs.  Phyt.  III.  79,  t.  15. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  open,  especially  the  hill  Eng-forests,  and 
in  dry  and  drier  upper  mixed  forests  all  over  Burma  from  Ghittagong  and 
Aia  down  to  Tenasserim.     Fl,  Fr.  Oct.  to  March. 

Fachygone,  Miers. 

Conspectus  of  species. 

Inflorescence  and  drapes  densely  tomentose ;  leaves  with  prominent  nervation,  P.  dasycarpa» 
Inflorescence  glabrons ;  leaves  almost  polished,  ...    -  ...  P.  odorifera. 

1.  P.  DASTCAKPA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beiig.  1870.  62.  (Anti* 
taxis  ramiflora,  Miers  Contr.  Ill,  1871,  358). 

Hab.  Upper  Tenasserim,  Moulmein  District,  on  limestone  (Dr. 
StoUczka).     FL  E.  S. 

2.  P.  ODOBiFEBA^  Micrs  Contr.  Bot.  III.  333. 

Hab.  Common  in  the  swamp  forests  of  Prome,  Pegu  and  Martaban  ; 
Tenasserim',  Moulmein,  on  limestone  rocks  (Parish). 

I  have  seen  no  authentic  specimens  of  P.  odortjera,  and  refer  my 
plant  here  on  the  authority  of  Baker  {in  lit,).  Unfortunately  I  did  not 
succeed  in  finding  either  flower  or  fruit  of  this  common  climber,  but  it 
certainly  is  different  from  P.  ovata. 

One  or  two  other  large-leaved  species  occur  on  the  Andamans  and 
Kicobars,  but  they  are  only  in  leaves,' 

BEBBEBIDE^. 
Conspectus  of  genera. 

Tr^,  L  LAHDIZABALEJE,    Flowers  nnisexnal  or  polygamous.  Carpels  3.  Usually 
climbers. 

1.  Pabvatia.    Leaves  digitate.    Stamens  monadelphons.    Climbers. 

Trib,  II,  BERBERIDE^,    Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Carpel  solitary,  erect  or  stemless. 

2.  Besbesis.    Ovules  erect,  basilar.    Fruit  a  berry.    Shrubs. 

Berberis,  L. 

1.  B.  Nepalensis,  Spreng.  Syst.  veg,  II.  120 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  109 
(Mahonia  Nepalensis,  DC.  Prod.  I.  109  Deless.  Icon.  sel.  II.  t.  4 ;  B^ 
Leschenauliii,  Wall.  Cat.  1479 ;  Wight  Jc.  t.  940). 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  Mergui  (Griff.). 

Hf.  and  Th.  in  the  first  edition  of  their  Flora  of  India  cite  Mergui 
as  a  habitat  for  Parvatia  Brunoniana ;  Dr.  Brandis,  however,  informs  me 
that  no  Burmese  specimens  of  this  species  exist  in  the  Kew  Herbarium. 
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NTMFR^ACEM. 

Conspectus  of  genera. 

Subord,  I.  NTMPHM^.  Sepals  4—6.  Petals  and  stamens  numerous.  CSupds 
confluent  with  one  another  or  with  the  ^k  into  one  ovary ;  ovnles  many.  Seeds  alhaminoiii. 

1.  Ntmpilba.  Sepals,  petals  and  stamens  half  superior,  inserted  on  the  disk,  the 
latter  confluent  with  the  carpels.    Not  armed. 

2.  Babclaya.  Sepals  inferior ;  petals  superior ;  carpels  immersed  in  the  trans. 
Not  armed. 

8.  EuBYALS.  Sepals,  petals  and  stamens  superior.  Carpels  immersed  in  the  tonu. 
Armed  vniYi  sharp  thorns. 

Subord.  IL  NSLUMBONEJE.  Sepals  4  or  6.  Petals  and  stamens  nmneronab 
hypogynous.    Carpels  sunk  in  pits  without  order  in  the  fliat  turbinate  torus. 

4.    Nblumbo.    Only  genus. 

!R'ymph»a,  L. 

Conspectus  of  species. 

Anthers  without  appendage,     ...  ...  ...  •••  ,..N.  Lotu. 

Anthers  terminated  with  a  long  appendage^  •••  ...  „.N.*Ullata, 

1.  N.  Lotus,  L.  sp.  pi.  729  ;  Hf.  and  Th.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  241  and  Ind. 
Fl.  I.  114. 

Var.  a.  Lotus,  Hf.  and  Th.  1.  c. ;  (-^.  rubra,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  576 ; 
Wight  111.  t.  10  ;  Bot.  Eep.  t.  503  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  1280,  1364  and  46C5  j 
JS".  esculenta,  Roxb.  1.  c.  578). 

Var.  p,  coBDiroLiA,  Hf.  and  Th.  1.  c. 

Var.  y.  pubescens,  Hf.  and  Th.  1.  c.  (iT.  puhescens,  Willd.  sp.  pL  II. 
1154  ?  ;  JSr.  Lotus,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  577). 

Hab.  In  tanks,  lakes  and  swamps,  etc. ;  var.  a.  not  un frequent  in 
Pegu ;  also  Tenasserim ;  var.  p.  in  Chittagong ;  var.  y.  not  unfrequent  in 
lakes  and  stagnant  waters  of  the  lower  parts  of  Pegu.  Fl.  R.  S. 

2.  N.  STELLATA,  Willd.  sp.  pi.  II.  1153 ;  Hf.  and  Th.  Ind.  L  243 
and  Ind.  Fl.  I.  114. 

Var.  a.  cyanejl,  Hf.  and  Th.  1.  c.  (-^.  cyanea,  Roxb.  Fl,  Ind.  II.  577 ; 
IT.  stellata,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2058). 

Var.  p.  PAEVIPLOEA,  Hf.  and  Th.  1.  c.  {N.  stellata,  Willd.  1.  c. ;  Bofc 
Rep.  t.  330 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  577.) 

Var.  y.  versicolor,  Hf.  and  Th.  1.  c. 

Hab.  In  stagnant  waters  and  swamps ;  var.  a.  and  j3.  frequent  in 
Chittagong,  Pegu  and  Arracan ;  var.  y.  Chittagong.  Fl.  R.  S. 

Barolaya,  Wall. 

1.  B.  LONGIPOLIA,  Wall,  in  Linn.  Trans.  XV.  442,  t.  18  ;  Hook.  Icon. 
PI.  t.  809-10 ;  Giiff.  Not.  Dicot.  218,  t.  57  j  Hf.  Ind.  I.  115. 

Hab.  In  running  streams ;  Pegu,  Rangoon  ;  Tenasserim,  Moulmein 
and  southwards  to  Mergui,  apparently  frequent.    FL  R.  S. 
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Enryale,  Salisb. 

1.  E.  FEBOx,  Salisb.  Ann.  Bot.  II.  73 ;  Roxb.  Corom.  Fl.  III.  t. 
24A ;  Bot.  Mag.  t  1447 ;  Griff.  Dicot.  t.  657 ;  Hf.  Ind.  I.  115.  (Anneslea 
tpinosa,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  673 ;  Bot.  Reg.  t.  618). 

Hab.  Chittagong,  in  swamps.  Fl.  R.  S. 

Neliiinbo,  Ad. 

1.  N.  lorciPEBA.,  Gaertn.  Fruct.  I.  73  ;  Casp.  in  Miq,  Ann.  Mu8« 
Lugd.  Bat.  II.  242.  {NeltmMum  speciogumy  Willd.  sp.  pi.  II.  1258 ;  Roxb. 
Fl.  Ind.  IL  647 ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  903 ;  Wight  lU.  1. 1.  9  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl. 
1. 116), 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  stagnant  waters  of  the  alluvial  plains  of  Pegu ; 
frequently  cultivated  in  tanks,  pagodas,  etc.  Fl.  Apr.  May. 

PAPAVEBAGE^. 
Conspectus  of  genera. 

1.  Papavzb.    CapenleB  opening  by  short  valves  or  pores.    Stigmas  4  or  more, 
radiating  on  a  sesole  disk. 

2.  AsoEMOVB.    Capsules  opening  by  short  valves.    Stigmas  4  to  6,  radiating  from 
the  top  of  a  depressed  style. 

Fftpaver,  L. 

•1.  P.  BOICNIFEBUM,  L.  sp.  pi.  726  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  671 ;  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  2146 ;  Sibtb.  Fl.  Gr»c.  t.  491 ;  Rohb.  Fl.  Germ.  III.  t.  17 ;  Hf. 
and  Th.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  250. 

Hab.  Not  much  cultivated  in  Burmah,  especially  in  Ava.  Fl.  Febr. 
Marcby  Fr.  Apr.  May. 

Argemone»  L. 

•1.  Abo.  Mexicawa,  L.  sp.  pi.  727 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  571 ;  Wight 
I!L  I.  t.  11. ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  24a;  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1343  ;  Gray,  Gen.  t.  47 ;  Hf. 
lnd.Fl.  I  117. 

Hab.  Domesticated  in  lower  Ava  (J.  Anderson) ;  in  cultivated  lands 
near  Rangoon,  sporadically.     Fl.  Jan. 

CBUGIFERAS. 

Conspectus  of  genera. 

*  Pods  elongate  or  shorty  dehiscing  along  their  whole  length,  not  jointed,  rarely 
indehiseent  at  the  summit.    Septa  and  valves  equally  broad  and  parallel. 
O  Cotyledons  accumbent. 

1.  Nastxjbtium.     Pods  long  or  shorty  the  valves  turgid  or  not.    Seeds  small,  in  2 
TOWS.    Flowers  usually  yellow. 

2.  CABDAicnrs.    Pods  narrow,  elongate  linear,  the  valves  flat  and  clastic.     Seeds 
in  2  rows.    Flowers  usually  white. 

O  O  Cotyledons  longitudinally  conduplicate. 

9 
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3.  BRABi^iCA.     Pods  elongate.     Stigma  tfuncate  or  2-lobcd.     Seeds  in  a  angle  row. 

•  •  Pods  short>  dehiscing  along  their  whole  leng^   not  articnlate,  the 

valves  flat,  at  right  angles  to  the  septum. 

4.  Lbpidium.     Pods  oblong,  notehed,  2-  rarely  4-8eeded-     Flowers  white. 

*  *  *  Pods  elongate,  indehiscent,  not  jointed  hut  contracted  and  pithy  with- 

in between  the  seeds.     Cotyledons  incumbent. 
6.     Baphakts.     Flowers  pale  lilac  or  white  with  coloured  veins. 

Kasturtium,  L. 

Conspectus  of  species. 

Pods  rather  thick,  2  to  5  times  longer  than  the  pedicels,  more  or  less  curved,  N.  Indtcum. 
Pods  very  slender,  straight  or  nearly  so,  1  to  11  in.  long,        ...  .,.N.  tnontoMum. 

1.  N.  iNDicrM,  L.  Mant.  93  ;  Hf.  and  Th.  in  Linn.  Proc.  V.  138. 
(iV,  Madacasgar tense,  WA.  Prod.  I.  19  ;  Wight  111.  I.  t.  13  ;  Sinapis  diva- 
ricata,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  123). 

Var.  p.  Benghalense  (-^.  Benghalense  DC.  Syst.  II.  198 ;  Hf.  and 
Th.  in  Linn.  Proc.  V.  139). 

Van  y.  olabbum,  quite  glabrous,  the  flowers  thrice  as  large;  pods 
larger  and  on  longer  pedicels ;  racemes  bracted.     Habit  of  Sinapis, 

Hab.  Var.  /3.  very  common  on  muddy  banks  of  rivers,  in  rubbishy 
places  round  villages,  all  over  Pegu  and  Martaban ;  also  Chittagong  and 
Tenasserim ;  var.  y,  in  the  dried  up  bed  of  streamlets  in  the  swamp- forests 
of  the  Irrawaddi  alluvium.     Fl.  January  to  June  j  Fr.  Febr.  July. 

Yar.  y.  is  a  very  distinct^form  and  will  probably  have  to  be  separated,, 
but  unfortunately  there  are  no  ripe'pods.  • 

2.  N.  DiFTUSUM,  DC,  Prod.  I.  139 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  1/2.  94  and 
111.  Fl.  Arch.  Ind.  1870,  14.  (JST,  Montanum,  Wall,  m  Linn.  Proc.  V.  139j 
Bth.  Fl.  Hongk.  16. ;  Sinapis  pusilla,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  125?). 

Hab.  Ava  (Wall.). 

Cardamine,  L.. 

1.  C.  HiBSTiTA,  L.  sp.  pi.  915 ;  Engl.  Bot.  t.  492,  Hf.  and  Th.  in 
Linn.  Joum.  V.  146. 

Var.  p.  STLVATiCA,  Hf.  and  T.  And.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  138. 

Hab.  Ava,  Bhamo  (J.  Anderson) ;  Martaban,  Toukyeghat,  in  shady 
muddy  places  (only  one  specimen  !).     Fl.  Febr.  March. 

Brassicai  L. 

Conspectus  of  species. 

Stem-leaves  at  base  stem-cla«ping  with  their  auricles^             ...  ,„B,  campestrit. 
Stem -leaves  often  petioled,  not  stem-clasping. 

Stem-leaves  narrowed  at  base  or  petioled ;  flowers  yellow,             ...  ►.  B.juncea, 

Stem-leaves  broad  at  base  and  sessile  but  not  stem-clasping ;  petals  white  or  yellowish 

white  with  violet  veins,.,,                ...                ,,,                ..,  ,,,B,olerace(k 
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1.  B.  CAMPESTEis,  L.  sp.  pi.  931 ;  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2221 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl. 
1. 156.  {B.  rapa.  L.  sp.  pi.  931 ;  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2176;  B.  Napus^  L.  sp. 
pi.  931  ]  Sinapig  dichotoma,  Koxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  117  ;  S.  glatica^  Eoxb.  1. 
c.  118 ;  B.  bras^icatay  Eoxb.  1.  c.  120). 

Hab.     Arracan,  rare  in  fields  near  Akyab ;  Ava,  Bhamo.  Fl.  Decb. 

2.  B.  JUNCEA,  Hf.  and  Th.  in  Linn.  Proc.  V.  170.  and  Ind.  Fl.  I. 
157.  (Sinapis  junceay  L.  sp.  pi.  934  ;  Sinapia  ramosa,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.* II I. 
119 ;  Sinapis  rugoBa^  Eoxb.  1.  c.  122  ;  Sinapis  patens,  Eoxb.  1.  c.  124! ; 
Sinapis  euneifolia,  Eoxb.  1.  c.  116). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  fields,  along  river-banks,  etc.,  all  over  Pegu  and 
Martaban;  also  mucb  cultivated  ;  Ava,  Bhamo.     Fl.  Fr.  C.  S. 

*  3.  B.  OLEBACEA,  L.  sp.  pi.  932 ;  Engl.  Bot.  t.  637  ;  Fl.  Dan.  XII. 
b.  2056;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Germ.  97 :  DC,  Prod.  I.  213. 

Hab.  Not  much  cultivated  in  several  varieties  like  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
KoUrabbi,  etc.     FL  Febr.  March ;  Fr.  Apr. 

Lepidium,  L. 

*  1.  L.  SATIVUM,  L.  sp.  pi.  899 ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  116 ;  Hf.  Ind. 
FL  1. 159 ;  Fl.  Dan.  X.  t.  1761 ;  Sibth.  Fl.  Graec.  t.  616  ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Germ. 
II.  t.  9 ;  Wight  111.  1. 1.  12 ;  NE.  Gen.  Germ.  X.  t.  10. 

Hab.  Cultivated  only.     Fl.  Fr.  C.  S. 

Baphanus,  L. 
•       *  1.     E.  SATiVTJS,  L.  sp.  pi.  935  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  126  ;  Echb.  Fl. 
Germ.  II.  t.  3.  ;  NB.  Gen.  Germ.  X.  t.  10 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  166. 

Hab.  Cultivated  and  often  like  wild  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  etc,  Fl. 
Febr.  March  ;  Fr.  Apr. 

CAPPARTDE^. 

Conspectus  of  genera, 

Trib.  L  CLEOME^.     Fruit  capsular,  1-celled,  usually  pod-like,  rarely  short  or  didy- 
mous ;  capsules  4—8-  or  many-seeded.     Herbs. 

X  Torus  short,  the  stamens  inserted  immediately  within  the  sepals  and  petals. 
1.    Clbohe.     Torus  often  produced  into  an-appendage.     Stameus  i  to  6  or  more, 
some  of  them  often  without  anthers. 

X  X  Torus  elongated,  bearing  the  stamens  at  the  top  under  the  ovary. 
2;     Gynandbopsis.     Stamens  6,  all  perfect;  iilameut.s  lou(?. 
Trib.  II.  C APPAREL,     Fruit  berry- like  or  drupaceous.     Shrubs  or  trees. 

*  Sepals  united  at  the  base  in  a  funnel-  or  bell-sliAped   tube,   or  forming  a 
Bpathaceous  calyx. 

3.    Nibbuhbia.    Calyx-tube  funnel-  or  bell-shaped,  the   limb  '1-lobcd,  valvule  in 
bud.     Petals  none.     Berry  ovoid.     Leaves  1-  to  3-foliolate. 

•  ♦  Sepals  free  or  connate  only  at  the  very  base. 

X  Petals  present. 
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4.  Cappabib.    Calyx  various.    Corolla  imbricate.    Petals  4.    Stamem  asoaUy 
definite,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  short  torus.    Leaves  simple. 

5.  Cadaba.    The  2  outer  sepals  valyate  in  bud.    Toms  elongated  into  a  tube. 
Berry  cylindrical,  almost  indehiscent.    Leaves  I-  to  8-foliolate. 

6.  Cbatjeya.     Flowers  polygamous.    Corolla  open  in  bud  already.    Sepals  9, 
all  imbricate  in  bud.    Petals  4,  on  long  claws.    Leaves  8-  to  6-foliolate. 

)CX  Petals  none. 

7.  HoTDSiA.    Sepals  6.    Drupes  1 — 8-seeded.    Leaves  simple. 

Cleome,  L. 

Conspectus  of  species. 

Plant  thinly  appressed  hispid.    Petals  white  or  pale  rose-coloured^  •..  C.  ChelidoniL 

Glandular-pubescent ;  petals  yellow,         ...  ...  ...  .,.C.  viseottk 

1.  C.  CHELiDOiai,  L.  f.  Suppl.  300  ;  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  127  ;  Hf.  Ini 
FL  L  170.  (Folanisia  Chelidonii,  DC.  Ptod.  I.  242  ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  319). 

Hab.  Not  iinfrequent  along  the  borders  of  the  Prome  road  between 
Poungday  and  the  Myitmakha  choung.     FL  March,  Apr. 

I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  whether  this  plant  is  really  indigenona.  As  it 
seems  restricted  to  the  locality  given  above,  it  may  well  have  been  introdiiced 
by  the  Madras  people  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Prome  road. 

2.  C.  TI8C08A,  L.  sp.  pi.  447  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  128 ;  H£  Ind.  FL 
I.  170.     {Folanisia  icosandra,  WA.  Prod.  I.  22 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  2.). 

Hab.  a  weed  all  over  Burma  from  Chittagong  and  Ava  down  to 
Tenasserim,  in  cultivated  lands,  along  river  banks,  in  rubbishy  places,  ruined 

pagodas,  etc.    FL  Fr.  R.  S. 

Gynandropsis,  DC. 

1.  G.  PENTAPHTLLA,  DC.  Prod  I.  238  ;  Hf.  Ind.  FL  1. 171.  (Cleoms 
j>entaphi/lla,  L.  sp.pL;  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  ILL  126;  A.  Gray,  Gen.  t.  78; 
Bot.  Mag.  t.  1681). 

Hab.  a  weed  all  over  Burma  from  Cliittagong  and  Ava  down  fo 
Tenasserim,  in  rubbishy  places,  etc.,  around  villages.  FL  May,  June ;  Fr, 
June,  July. 

Niebuhrift,  DC. 

1.  K  ?  VAMABiLis,  {Capparisf  variabilis,  WalL  Cat.  7004  ;H£ 
Ind.  FL  1. 180). 

Hab.  Ava,  in  the  Irrawaddi  valley  along  the  banks  of  the  river  be- 
low  Yenang  choung,  and  on  the  Segain  hills. 

CappariB,  L. 

ConspectiM  of  species, 

*  Pedicels  arising  from  above  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in  a  line  one  above  the  other 

(supra-axillary) ;  or  rarely  axillary  and  solitary. 
O  Gynophore  and  ovary  glabrous  or  nearly  so. 
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t  Ovary  almost  aeisile,  the  gynophore  being  only  i  to  1  lin.  long. 
Gkbroos ;  leaves  large,  ehaitaoeoos ;  pedicels  2 — 8  lin.  long,  the  upper  flowers  forming 
terminal  racemes  (by  the  redaction  of  leaves),  ...  ...  C.  roydiiafoUa, 

f  f  Ovaiy  on  a  long  slender  gynophore. 
>C  All  parts  glabrous. 
Leaves  as  in  preceding,  chartaceoos,  much  veined  with  a  callous  point  at  the  usually  retuse 
apex;      «.  ...  ...  ...  ...  „.C,  micraoantha^ 

Leaves  acuminate. 

Unarmed;    pedicels    and   sepals    outside    glabrous;  stamens  numerous,  petals  pilose, 

. . .  C  membranifoUa, 
Thorny ;  pedicels  glabrous ;  sepals  woolly  along  the  borders ;  stamens  Q,      ... C  ditticha, 
Unanned  or  nearly  so ;  sepals  with  tomentose  margins,  ...  .  .  C  vminiea, 

)C  X  Young  shoots  and  sepals  rusty  or  greyish  tomentose  or 
pubescent. 
Leaves  cfaartaceous,  ovate,  gpreen,  while  yoxmg  tawny  or  rusty  pilose  beneath,  flowers 
usually  several  together,  ..  ...  ...  ...C.  horrida. 

Leaves  green,  oboval,  while  young  thinly  appressed  pubescent^  soon  quite  glabrous  and 
coriaceous;  petioles  i-f  in.  long ;  flowers  several,  ...  .    C.  crcusifoUa. 

Leaves  glaucous,  rhomboid-ovate  to  rhomboid-linear,  acute,   while  young  minutely  greyish 
pubemlous  beneath;  petioles  only  i  to  i  in.  long;    berries  verruoose;    flowers 
solitary,  ...  ..  ...  ...  »..C,  poUfmwrpha, 

O  O  Gynophore  and  ovary  densely  tomentose. 
AH  younger  parts  and  leaves  tomentose  or  pubescent;  pedicels  and  sepals  densely 
tomentose,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...Cjlavicang, 

*  *  Pedicels  in  umbels  or  corymbs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  on  shortened 
axillajry  branchlets,  sometimes  collected  into  terminal  or  lateral  panicles. 
X  Calyx  and  pedicels  densely  tomentose     Ovary  glabrous. 
All  parts  tomentose  or  shortly  and  densely  yellowish  pubescent^  the  hairs  not  papillose ; 
pedi^nde  naked,  ...  ...  ...  ...  „.C,grandig, 

Apparently  as  preceding,  but  upperside  of  leaves   papillose;    peduncle   1-leaved   at 
tip,  •••  ...  ..  ...  ...  „,C»  orbiculata. 

Branches  brown-tomentose ;  leaves  glabrous,  8-plinerved,         ...  «..  C  trinerma. 

>C  X  Calyx  and  pedicels  glabrous.     Berry  1-seeded. 

O  Qynophore  very  short  (in  firuit  not  above  i  in.) ;  umbels  or  corymb 
peduncled. 
Branchlets  pubescent ;  leaves  thick  coriaceous,  glaucous,  retuse  or  blunt ;  umbels  axillary, 
berries  1 — ^2  seeded,  ...  ...  ...  ...  „,C,glauca, 

Glabrous;    leaves  puiplish  beneath,  acuminate;  umbels  in  terminal  panicles,  berries 
l-seeded,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,„C,  Scuseliiana, 

O  O  Gynophore  long  and  slender, 
t  Umbels  or  corymbs  peduncled. 
Glabrous ;  leaves  green,  retuse ;  flowers  i  in.  in  diameter,  the  umbels  arranged  in  terminal 
panicles ;  berries  several-seeded,    ...  ...  ...  ,,.C.JUnnbuiuia, 

Glabrous;  petiole  puberulous;  flowers  2  in.  in  diameter,  ...  ...C  neraicolor, 

1 1  Umbels  sessile  or  nearly  so. 
Ijeaves  green,  retuse;  corymbs  usually  terminal  on  the    branchlels,    many-flowered, 

...  C,  sejnaria, 

1.    C.  MicaACAOTHA,  DC.   Prod.  I.   247 ;  Hf.  Iiid.   Fl.  I.  179.     (O. 
callosa,  Bl.  Bydr.  53 ;  Miq.  lU.  Fl.  Arch.  Ind.  I.  29.  t.  16.) 
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Has.  Pegu,  Eangoon  (R.  Scott) ;  Upper  Tenasserim,  Weingo  valley, 
Moulmein  (Wall.,  Falc.) 

2.     G.  uembrajsttfOLia,  Kurz  MS. 

£Llb.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Pegu  Yomah  and  Martaban.     FL  Apr.  May. 

8,     C.  viMiNEA,  Hf.  and  Th.  Ind.  Fl.  1. 179, 

Hab.     Tenasserim  (teste  Hf.  and  Th.). 

4.  C.  DISTICHA,  Kurz  MS.  (C7.  oxyphylla,  Wall   Cat.  6997,  non  Miq.). 
Hab.     Frequent  in  the  swamp-forests  and  inundated  localities  of  the 

Irrawaddi  and  Sittang  alluvium  and  Martaban.     Fl.  Apr.  May. 

5.  C.  HOHEiDA,  L.  f.  Suppl.  264 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  173  ;  Griff.  Not. 
Dicot.  579.  t.  608 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  178  pp.  (C.  Zeylanica,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind. 
II.  567.) 

Hab.  Frequent  in  mixed  forests  and  savannahs,  but  more  especially 
in  the  dry  forests  of  Prome  and  Pegu  ;  also  Martaban.     Fl.  Apr.  May. 

6.  C.  cbasstpolia,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  1873. 

Hab.     Frequent  in  the  dry  forests  of  Prome  District.     Fl.  March, 

7.  C.  POLTMOEPHA,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  1873. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  dry  and  Eng  forests  of  Prome  district.  FL 
March  ;  Fr.  Apr.  May. 

8.  C.  PLATiCANS,  Wall.  Cat.  7003  ;  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Bengal 
1870,  62 ;  Hf.  Ind.  PL  I.  180. 

Hab.  Ava,  Irrawaddi  valley  at  Tenangchoung  and  Segain  (Wall.)  Fr 
Sept. 

9.  C.  GBAKDis,  L.  f.  Mant.  263  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  176.  (C  hispema, 
Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  668  teste  Hf.  Th.)  var.  j8.  aueicans,  the  nerves  beneath 
more  prominent ;  flowers  only  i  to  ^  in.  in  diameter  {C.  auricans^  Kurz  MS). 

Hab.     Frequent  in  the  dry  forests  of  the  Prome  District.     Fl.  Apr. 

The  Burmese  plant  will  most  probably  have  to  form  a  distinct  species, 
if  it  should  not  turn  out  to  be  ideutical  with  the  following,  of  which  the 
description  in  Hook.  Ind.  Fl.  is  too  imperfect  for  recognition. 

10.  C.  OEBicuLATA,  Wall.  ap.  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  176. 
Hab.     Ava,  Segain  hills. 

11.  C.  TiiNEBViA,  Hf.  and  Th.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  175. 
Hab.     Tenasserim  (Helf.) ;  Tavoy  (Parish). 

12.  C.  GLAUCA,  Wall.  Cat.  7005 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  180. 
Hab.    Ava,  common  near  pagodas  at  Pagha  myo  (Wall.). 

13.  C.  Hasseltiana,  Miq.  111.  Fl.  Arch.  Ind.  I.  2^.  1. 13.  (C.  amhigua^ 
Kurz  in  And.  Eep.  ed.  2.  30.) 

Hab.     In  the  tropical  forests  of  South  Andaman.     Fr.  Apr.  May. 

14.  C.  PLOETBUKDA,  Wight  111.  I.  33.  t.  14. ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  177. 
{C.  oligandra,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  577.  teste  Hf.  and  Th.). 
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Hab.    Tenasserim,  Mergui  (Griff.). 

15.  C.  TEHSicoLOB,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  577  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  175. 
Hab.    Tenasserim,  Mergui,  in  forests  (Griff.).     Fl.  Jan. 

I  have  not  seen  specimens,  but  it  cannot  be  compared  with  O,   SalaC' 
eensiSf  Bl.,  which  has   small  flowers,  (cf.  Miq.  lllustr.  Fl.  Arch.  Ind.  I.  t. 

12). 

16.  C.  SEPiABiA,  L.  sp.  pi.  720 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  568 ;  Jacquem. 
Voy.  Ind.  or.  t.  22. ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  177. 

Hab.  Common  along  the  rocky  coast  of  the  Andamans  ;  Pegu  (teste 
Hf.  and  Th.).     FL  May. 

Crateeva,  L. 

Compectus  of  species. 

Flowers  coiyinbofle  j  fruits  globular;  large  tree;  ovary  globular,  ...C.  Hoxhurghii. 

Flowers  corymboBe ;  fruits  ovoid-oblong  j  ovary  oblong,  ...  ,.  Cnarval^. 

Flowers  solitaiy,  axillary;  fruits  oblong;  meagre  shrubs        ...  ...C.  hygrophila, 

1.  C.  RoxBUBGHn,  Br.  in  Denh.  and  Clapp.  Trav.  Append.  224 ; 
Hook.  Icon.  PL  t.  178 ;  Kurz  in  Trim.  Journ.  Bot.,  1874, 195,  t.  148,  f. 
1—5.    {CapparU  trifoliata,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  II.  671.). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  dry  forests  of  the  Prome  District ;  Up- 
per Tenasserim.     FL  H.  S. ;  Fr.  Close  of  R.  S. 

2.  C.  Nabvala.,  Ham.  in  Linn.  Trans.  XV ;  Kurz  in  Trim.  Journ. 
Bot.,  1874, 195. 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Moulmein  District.     Fl.  Febr.  March. 

3.  C.  HTOBOFHiLA,  EuTz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  1872,  292  and  in 
Trim.  Joum.  Bot.,  1874,  196,  t.  148,  f.  6-7. 

Hab.  Not  uncommon  in  the  swamp  forests  of  the  Irrawaddi  alluvium. 
PL  (Decb.  or  Nov.  ?))  Fr.  C.  &. 

Boydsia,  Roxb. 

Conspectus  of  species, 

Bnhff.  1.  "Eu'RoydMa,     Styles  8,  short,  sessile. 

Sepals  a  line  long,  4  of  tbem  free,  the  2  others  coherent,         ...  „.£..ohtusifolia» 

Stibg.  2.  Alytottylis,  Hf.  Style  long,  terminated  by  3   minute  stigmas.  Sepals  ligulate. 

blunt,        ...                 ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  ,,.B.  parviflora, 

1.  R.  OBTUSiFOLiA,  Hf.  and  Th.  Ind.  FL  I.  180  and  409. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  swamp  forests  and  along  inundated  river  banks 
pf  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  Irrawaddi  and  Sittang  rivers  ;  also  Tenasserim. 
FL  March ;  Fr.  May,  June. 

2.  E.  PABViFLOBA,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  578.  t.  607.  f.  1. ;  Hf,  Ind.  FL 
I.  409. 

Hab.    Ava,  in  woods  near  the  serpentine  mines  at  Hookum  (Griff.). 
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MOBINGACE^. 
Jobs. 


1.  M.  FTEBTOOSFEBMA,  Gaertn.  Fruct.  II.  314.  t.  147 ;  Wight  III 
1. 1.  77  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bot.  I.  350.  (Hyperanthera  Moringa,  Vhl.  Sjmb. 
I.  30  ;  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  572.  t.  609  f.  1—2). 

Hab.  Cultivated  in  and  around  villages  all  over  Burma  and  the  adja- 
cent islands.    Fl.  Febr.  March ;  Fr.  H.  S. 

A  most  perplexing  genus  to  systematists.  It  appears  to  me  nearest 
allied  to  Violacea. 

riOLACEJE. 
Conspectus  of  genera, 

Trib,  I.  VIOLS^.    Corolla  izr^galar,  the  lower  petal  mach  lai^ger.    Herbs  or  pei«n- 
nialB. 

1.  Viola..    Sepals  prodaced  at  base.    Lower  petal  spnrred  or  saccate. 

2.  JoirmnTH.    Sepab  not  prodaced  at  base.    Petals  dawed,  the  lower  one  gibboot 
or  saccate  at  base. 

Trib,  II.  AL80DJEIEM.    Corolla  regnlar  or  nearly  so.    Shrabs  or  trees. 

8.    Albodbia    Petals  5,  free.    ConnectiYe  produced  beyond  the  anther.    C^mle 
locnlicidaL 


Viola,  L. 
Conspectus  of  species, 

%  Stigma  8-lobed,  terminal. 

Without  stolons ;  stigma  84obed ;  stipules  entire^  ..,  ...                ,,.V,  JMmiL 

Btoloniferous ;  stigma  2-lobed ;  stipules  toothed,         ...  ...                .. .  Fl  d^ktt^ 

%  %  Stigma  very  oblique  or  quite  lateraL 

Stoloniferous ;  stipules  toothed  or  fimbriate*              ...  ...                . . .  F.  Hffm» 

1.  V.  PATBurn,  DC.  Prod.  I.  293  ;  Hf.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  188.  {V.primit', 
lifolia,  L.  sp.  pi.  p.  p. ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  660 ;  V.  WaUcern,  TTight  IlL  L 
42.  t.  18). 

Hab.    Ava,  Khakyen  hills,  Ponsee  (J.  Anderson).     FL  March. 

2.  V.  DIFFUSA,  Ging  in  DC.  Prod.  I.  298 ;  H£  Ind.  Fl.  I.  183. 
Hab.    Ava,  Khakyen  hills,  Ponsee  (J.  Anderson).    FL  Fr.  March. 

3.  y.  BEBfEKS,  Wall,  in  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  449 ;  Oudem.  in  Miq. 
Ann.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bot.  III.  76 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  184 ;  Royle  111.  Him.  PL 
74.  t.  18.  f.  1. 

Hab.  Ava,  Khakyen  hills  (J.  Anderson) ;  not  imfireqnent  in  the  damp 
hill-forests  along  rocky  rivulets  in  Martaban  at  3000  to  6000  ft.  elentiooj 
Tenasserimi  Moulmein  (Parish).    FL  Fr,  March. 
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Jonidiamy  Vent. 

1.  J.  flUiTEXTTicosuM,  Ging  in  DC.  Prod.  I.  811 ;  Wight  111.  t.  19 
and  Ic.  t.  308 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  185.  (Viola  sufruticosa,  L. ;  Roxb.  Fl. 
Ind.  I.  649). 

Hab.  I  have  observed  only  a  few  sterile  plants  along  a  road  in  Ran-^ 
goon. 

Alsodeia,  Thouars. 

CoTUfpectus  of  species, 

Suhff.  1.  Dioryetamdra,  Hassk.  Stamens  exserted,  anthers  cohering  in  a  cone. 

Leaves  small ;  capsules  very  small,  almost  sessile,  ...  ,,.A,  Roxburghii, 

Sttbg.  2.  AUodeii.     Stamens  included ;  anthers  free. 

>C  Ovary  and  style  glabrous. 
O  Flowers  in  long  racemes. 
Racemes  and  calyx  puberulons,     ...  ...  ,.•  ,..A,  longirckcemosa, 

O  O  Flowers  fiiscicled. 
Pedicels  and  calyx  glabrous,  ...  ...  ...  ,..A,  Bengalensui. 

^  X  Ovary  and  style  pubescent  or  tomentose. 
Leaves  rather  large,  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  ...  ...  ,..A.  Orifflthii. 

Leaves  pubescent ;  capsule  densely  pubescent^  ...  ...  ..A,  moll U, 

1.  A.  RoxBUBOHTT,  Wall.  Cat.  7189 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  186.  (Vareca 
heteroclita,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  I.  648). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Andamans.  Fl. 
May,  June. 

2.  A.  LONGiBACEMOSA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1870,  63.  (A. 
raeemoia,  Hf.  and  Th.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  186.  non  Mart.). 

Hab.  Rather  frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  up  to  1500 
ft.  elevation.     Fl.  March,  Apr. ;  Fr.  May,  June. 

3.  A.  Bengale>'sis,  Wall.  Act.  Med.  and  Phys.  Soc.  Calc.  VII.  224 ; 
Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  186. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Pegu  Yomah  and  Martaban,  entering  here  also  the  drier  hill  forests  up 
to  4000  ft.  elevation ;  common  on  the  Andamans,     Fl.  H.  S. 

4.  A.  Gbiffithh,  Hf.  and  Th.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  187. 

Hab.    Ava,  near  the  serpentine  mines  in  the  Hookum  valley  (Griff.), 

5.  A.  MOLLIS,  Hf.  and  Th.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  188. 
Hab.     Tenasserim,  Mergui  ^ Griff.). 

Conspectus  of  genera. 

Trib,  I.  BIXE^,    Petals  broad,  twisted  in  bud,  without  a  scale  or  basal  appendage. 

Anthers  opening  by  pores  or  short  slits. 

1.    CocHLOSPEBHUM.    Capsule  S-valved.    Seeds  cochleate,  pilose  or  woolly.    Leaves 
palmately-lobed  or  digitate. 

10 
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2.     BiXA.    Capsule  2-yalved.   Seeds  straight,  glabrous,  with  a  pulpy  testa.    Leaves 
simple. 
Trih.  IL  FLACOTTRTTEM.    Petals  none,  or  if  present  only  smaD,  imbricate  in  the 

bud,  without  scales.     Anthers  opening  by  valTes. 

*  Petals  present. 

d.    ScoLOFiA.    Flowers  bisexual.     Petals  4  to  6.    Stamens  indefinite. 

*  •  Petals  none. 

4.  Flacoubtia.     Flowers  usually  dioecious.    Ovary  2-  to  8-ccIled. 

5.  Xtlosma.     Flowers  dioecious.     Ovary  1-cellcd.    Seeds  glabrous. 

Trxb.  HL   PANQIE^.    Flowers  dioecious.     Petals  with  an  adnate  scale  or   basal 
appendage. 

*  Calyx  at  first  entire,  afterwards  splitting  raiiously. 

6.  Otitocabdia.     Calyx  cup-shaped.    Stamens  numerous,  frce^    Styles  3  with  cor- 
date stigmas. 

7.  Ryfabia.    Calyx  globose,  rupturing  into  8  to  4  deciduous  segments.   Stamens 
4  or  6,  united  in  a  tubular  column. 

>C  X  Sepals  distinct  already  in  bud,  much  imbricated. 

8.  Hydnocabfus.    Sepals  4  or  5.    Petals  5 — 9.  Stamens  6  or  indefinite. 

Cochlospermuxn,  Ktli. 

1.  C.  GossTPiUM,  DC.  Prod.  I.  527 ;  Wight  111.  Ind.  Bot.  Suppl. 
36.  t.  18  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Bot.  1. 190.  {Bomhax  gossypium^  L. ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ini 
III.  1G9. 

Hab,     In  the  dry  forests  on  the  hills  opposite  Prome.     Fl.  March. 

Bixa,  L. 

•1.  B.  ORELLAifA,  L.  sp.  pL  730  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  681 ;  Wight  HI. 
1. 1. 17  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  1456 ;  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  610 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  1. 190. 

Hab.  Frequently  cultivated  in  and  around  villages  all  over  Burma,  and 
occasionally  seen  half  wild  along  the  courses  of  mountain  streams  in  the 
Pegu  Yomah.— Fl.  RS  ;  Fr.  CS. 

Scolopia,  Sohreb. 

1.  S.  RoxBTJEGHH,  Clos  in  Ann,  d.  sc.  nat.  ser.  4.  VIII.  250  excL 
syn. ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  190.     {Ludia  spinosa,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind  II.  507.) 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Mergui  (Griff.  Helf.  211.) 

Roxburgh's  plant  is  described  as  having  lucid  leaves,  but  his  figure  as 
well  as  the  plant  cultivated  in  the  HBO.  have  them  opaque  when  dried. 

Flacoiirtia,  Comm. 

Conspectus  of  species. 

*  Stigma  simple,  subnlate  (not  thickened  at  apex). 

JJcrries  the  size  of  a  pepper-kernel;  pyrenes  smooth,  convex  on  hack,       ...F.  Sumairona, 

*  *  Styles  short  or  almost  wanting,  thickened  and  truncate  at  the  apex  or  more 

or  less  hluntish  2-lobed. 

O  Pyrenes  compressed  and  quite  flat. 
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Bnmchlets  and  leaves  glabrona  or  nearly  so,  armed  with  spines;  flowers  dioecious, 

...JP.  cataphracta. 
As  preceding  but  not  armed ;.  flowers  hermaphrodite-,  ...  .. JP.  inermia, 

O  O  Pyrcnes  obovoidr3-angular  with  rounded  back. 

X  Leaves  acuminate. 
Bianchlets  and  leaves  tawny-pubescent,    ...  ...  ...  „  F.  mollis. 

%  %  Leaves  blunt  or  nearly  so.    Berries  the  srzc  of  a  pea. 
Leaves  coriaceous,  3  to  5  in.  long,  ..  ...  ,.,  ...Jl  sapida. 

Leaves  small  (I — li  in.  long),  membranous. 

Armed  with  nnmerous  long  spines,  ...  ,.»  •..  ,..F»  sepiaria. 

Unarmed,  or  only  with  a  few  short  axillary  spines,  ...  ,,.F.  rotundifolid, 

1.  P.  SuMATBAifA,  Planch,  ap.  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  192. 
Hab.     Tenasserim  (Helf.  203-1). 

N.  B.  Ludia  foetida^  Boxb.,  doubtfully  referred  by  Hf.  to  this  species,  is 
Somalium  foetidum,  Bth. 

2.  P.  CATAPHEACTA,  Roxb.  Corom.  PI.  III.  t.  222  and  Pi.  lud.  III. 
834 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  193. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  upper  mixed  forests  of  the  Pegu  Yomah  and 
Martaban.     Fl.  Jan.  Febr.  ;  Fr.  May. 

3.  P.  iNEBMis,  Roxb.  Corom.  PL  III.  16  t.  222  and  FL  Ind.  III. 
833  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  192; 

Hab.  Martaban,  along  the  bank  of  the  Toukyeghat  river  at  the  7- 
Pagodas.     Fr,  May. 

4.  P.  MOLLIS,  Hf.  and  Th.  Ind.  I.  192. 
Hab.     Tenasserim  (Heif.  215  ;  Griff.). 

5.  P.  BAPIBA,  Roxb.  Corom.  PL  I.  t  G^and  FL  Ind.  III.  835  ;  WA. 
Prod.  I.  29. 

Yar.  a.  oentjika,  young  shoots  and  leaves  beneath  and  the  inRores- 
cences  more  or  less  greyish  tomentose ;  stigmas  in  fruit  remote. 

Var.  p,  PUBEBULA,  leaves  and  young  shoots  glabrous;  inflorescence 
puberulous  ;  stigmas  star-like  cohering,  sessile. 

Var.  y.  glabebbima,  all  parts  quite  glabrous,  stigmas  only  cohering 
during  flowering. 

Hab.  Var,  a.  Ava  (Griff.) ;  var.  p.  and  y.  common  in  the  dry  and 
Eng  forests  of  the  Prome  Disti-ict.     FL  Febr.  March  ;  Fr.  Apr.  May. 

6.  F^SEPiABiA,  Roxb.  Corom.  PL  I.  t.  68  and  FL  Ind.  III.  835; 
Hf.  Ind.  FL  I.  194.  (F.  obcordata,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  IIL  835  teste  Hf.  and 
Th.), 

Hab»     Chittagong. 

7.  P.  BOTUNDiFOLLi,  Clos  in  Ann.  sc.  nat.  Bot.  ser.  4.  VIII.  218. 
Hab.     Rather  frequent  in  the  coast  jungles  of  the  Andamans.     PL 

May. 
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Gynooardis,  B.  Br. 

1.  G.  ODOBATA,  Roxb.  Corom.  PL  III.  95.  t.  299;  Hf.  Ind.  FI.I. 
195.     {Chouhnoogra  odarata^  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  836). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Martiban  hills, 
up  to  8000  fb.  elevation  ;  also  Chittagong  (accord.  Hf.  and  Th.  also 
Rangoon  and  Tenasserim).     Fr.  March. 

Byparia,  Bl. 

1.  R.  CiESiA,  Bl.  Fl.  Jav.  Praef.  8;  Miq.  Fl.  Ini  Bot,  1-2.  361; 
Kurz  in  Trim.  Jonm.  Bot.,  1873,  233. 

Hab.     In  the  tropical  forests  of  South  Andaman. 

Hydnocarpus  Gtortn. 

Conspectus  of  species. 

Sepals  4 ;  petals  and  stamiiiods  9 — 5  each,  the  latter  free  or  united,    ...JST.  Aeteropli/Utt, 
Sepals  5 ;  petals  and  staminods  6  each,  ..•  ...  „.M.  castanau, 

1.  H.  HETEBOPHTLLUS,  Bl.  Rumph.  IV.  22.  t.  178.  B.  f.  1.  (Tme- 
iogenos  JBlumei,  Hassk.  Retz.  I.  127  ;  Miq,  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  1/2.  110). 

Hab.  Very  frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban,  less  so  aloDg 
the  eastern  and  southern  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yomah  ;  abo  Tenasserim.  FL 
Apr.  ;  Fr.  Febr.  March. 

The  number  of  sepals  appears  constant,  but  that  of  stamens,  petals,  and 
scales  varies  exceedingly  ;  the  last  are  found  free  and  more  or  less  connate 
in  flowers  from  the  same  tree. 

2.  H.  CA8TANEU8,  Hf.  and  Th.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  197. 

Hab.  King's  Island,  by  the  sides  of  torrents,  (Andamans  according  to 
Hf.  and  Th.  but  more  probably  Mergui  Archipelago  where  such  an  island 
exists). 

PITT08F0BUJS. 
Fittosporum,  Banks. 
1.     P.  FEBETJOINETJM,  Ait.  Hort.   Kew.  ed.  2.   II.   27  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t. 
2074 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  199. 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Moulmein. 

FOLTOALi:^. 

Conspectus  of  genera, 

Trih.  I.   POLYGALE^,    Seeds  albuminous.    Petals  more  or  less  united  into  a  gsmo 
petalous  corolla. 

O  Erect  herbs  or  perennials,  rarely  parasites. 

1.  PoLYQALA.     stamens  8,  united.     The  2  inner  sepals  wing-liko 

2.  Salomokia.    Stamens  4  or  5.     Sepals  almost  equal,  petal-like. 

O  O  Scandent  shrubs. 
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3.    Skcubidaca.     Stamens  8,  united ;  fruit  an  1-celled  iudehisoent  samara. 
Trib.  II.  XANTROPMTLLS^,    Albumen  none.     Petals  and  stamens  free.     Fruit 
globular,  indehisoent. 

4    Xanthophtixum.    Petals  6.  Stamens  8.    Ovary  almost  1-celled,  with  several 
ovales. 

Polygala,  L. 

Connpectus  of  species. 

Buhg.  1.  Blepharidmm,    The  2  inner  sex>al8  (wings)  persistent,  petaloid  or  herbaceous. 

*  Wings  herbaceous  or  green,  sepal-like,  not  or  with  a  narrow  hyaline 

margin,  acute  or  acuminate. 
Erects  stout,  1  to  2  ft.  high ;  bracts  fallen  before  flowering.    Flowers  smaU,  white  with 
purple  tips;  capsule  ciliate,  ...  ...  ...  ...P.  glomerata. 

Small,  a  few  in.  high ;  flowers  and  bracts  as  in  preceding ;  capsule  glabrous>  not  ciliate, 

...P.  telephioides. 

Small ;  flowers  yellow  or  orange-yellow  with  dull  orange  tips ;  bracts  persistent  during 

flowering,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...P.  ChinensU, 

*  *  Wings  petal-like  and  coloured,  blunt  and  often  mucronate. 

O  Stems  terete. 
Wings  about  a  lin.  long,  usually  puberulous ;  capsules  oblong,  puberuloift,  not  margined, 

„.P.  erioptera. 
Wings  about  3  lin.  long,  puberulous;  capsules  almost  orbicular  with  narrow  ciliate 

mar^>  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,..P.  crotalarioides, 

O  O  Stems  sharply  angular. 
Erect,  glabrous;  leaves  linear;  flowers  small,  in  terminal  and  lateral  racemes,  P.  leptalea, 
Subff.  2.  Semeiocctrdium,  Zoll.  Calyz  deciduous  after  flowering.  Keel  not  crested.  Seeds 

albuminous.    Flowers  small. 
Capsules  not  nerved,  almost  rotundate,  not  winged,  ...  ...P.  glaucescena. 

Capsules  strongly  nerved,  oblong,  the  membranous  borders  produced  wing-like  at  the 

summit,  ...  ...  ...  ...P.cardiocarpa, 

Subg.  3.    Chamathuxus,  Toumef.     Calyx    deciduous.     Keel    crested.    Albumen  none. 

Flowers  rather  large.    Perennials  or  shrubs. 
Flowers  pale-lilac ;  keel-crest  2-lobed,  the  lobes  entire,  ...  ...S,  venenata. 

Flowers  pale-lilac ;  keel-crest  2-lobed,  the  lobes  many-deft :  capsules  membranous ;  stro* 

phiole  minute,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...P.  KarenHum^ 

Flowers  yellow;  keel-crest  2-lobed,  the  lobes  many-cleft;  capsule  coriaceous;  strophiole 

very  large,  ...  ,.  ...  ...  ...P.  arillata, 

1.  P.  OLOKEBATA,  Lour.  Fl.  Coch.  II.  518  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bot.  1/2. 
126 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  206. 

Hab.     Frequent  in  deserted  hill-toungjas  and  pastures  of  the  Martaban 
hills,  up  to  4000  fb.  elevation.     Fl.  Febr.  March  ;  Fr.  March. 

2.  P.  TELEPHIOIDES,  Willd.  sp.  pi.  III.  876 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  205. 
Hab.    Bare  in  the  £ng  forests  of  the  western  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yoma 

as  for  instance  about  Myodweng.     Fl.  Jan. 

Hardly  more  than  a  stunted  variety  of  the  former, 

3.  P.  Chinensis,  L.  sp.  pi.  959 ;  DC.  Prod.  I.  331 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I. 
201.    (P.  arvensU,  Willd.  sp.  pi.  III.  876  -,  lioxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  218). 
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Hab.     Pegu  (teste  Bennet).    Fl.  R.  S. 

4.  P.  EHIOPTEEA,  DC.  Prod.  I.  326  ;  Deless.  Ic.  sel.  III.  t.  15  ;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  203. 

Hab.    Apparently  frequent  in  Ava  (Yenangchoung,  Paghan,  Melloon, 
etc.)  ;  Prome  hills.     FL  Fr.  Sept.  Decb, 

5.  P.  CEOTALABiOEDEs,  Ham.  in  Don.  Prod.  Nep.  199  ;  Wall.  PL  As. 
rar.  II.  t,  185 ;  Royle  lU.  Him,  PL  t.  19,  fig.  c. ;  Hf.'  Ind.  FL  I.  201. 

Hab.    Rather  frequent  in  the  Eng  and   dry  forests  of  the  Prome 
district.     Fl.  Fr.  March. 

6.  P.  LEPTALEA,  DC.  Prod.  I.  325  ;  Bth.  Fl.  Austr.  I.  139 ;  Hf.  Ind. 
FL  I.  202.  (P.  sp.  1  and  2,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  536-537.  t.  597). 

Hab.    Not  unfrequent   in  the  open,   especially  the  Eng  forests  of 
Pegu,  Prome,  and  Ava.     Fl.  Nov.  Decb. 

7.  P.  OLAUCESCENS,  Wall.   Cat.   4182 ;  Walp.   Rep.   I.   234.    (P. 
/urcata,  Royle  111.  Him.  PL  76.  t.  19,  fig.  B. ;  Semeiocardium  ghucescetu^ 

Hassk.  in  Miq.  Ann.  Lugd.  Bat.  I.  151 ;  F,  tripTiylla  p.glaucescenSf  Bennet 
in  Hf.  Ind.  FL  I.  201). 

Hab.    Ava,  Meaong  and  Taong  dong ;  Prome  District ;  Tenasserim, 
Attaran.     FL  Fr.  July — Sept. 

8.  P.  CARDiocAEPA.  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872,  293. 
Hab.    Tenasserim,  Wakabin  (Rev.  C.  Parish  No.  307).     FL  Octob. 

9.  P.  KAEENsiUM,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872,  292. 

Had.     Frequent  in  the  drier  hill-forests  of  the  Martaban  hiUs  at  4000 
to  GOOO  ft.  elevation.     FL  Fr.  March. 

10.  P.  ARiLLATA,  Ham.  in  Don.  Prod.  Nep.  199  ;  Wall.   PI.  As.  rar. 
I.  t.  100  ;  Gritf.  Not  Dicot.  5352  ;  Hf.  Ind.  FL  I.  200). 

Hab.     Ava  (teste  Bennet). 

Salomonia,  Lour. 

Conspectus  of  species. 

Suhg,  1.  Salotnonia,  DC.   Stems  leafy  ;  not  parasitic. 

O  Leaves  on  short  petioles,  cordate  or  ovate. 
Glabrous ;  leaves  acute ;  capsules  crested,  ...  ...  ...  8.  C<viiiomnf«» 

Blunt  leaves  and  stems  along  the  wings  fringed ;  capsules  crested,  ,,,8.  lonffieiliai(L 

Glabrous ;  leaves  acute ;  capsules  minute,  not  crested,  ...  ...S-  edentnla. 

O  O  Leaves  sessile. 
Glabrous  or  nearly  so,  leaves  oblong  to  oblong-lanceolate,       ...  ,».8.  oblongifola- 

Subg,  2.  E^irhizanthes^  Bl.  Parasitic,  leafless  or  sCaly,  ...  ...^.  cyUndM. 

1.  S.  Cantoniensis,  Lour.  FL  Coch.  18  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  206.    (&  y. 
Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  539). 

Hab.    Pegu,  Rangoon   (R.  Scott)  ;  Tenasserim,  Tavoy  (Wall).    Fl. 
Fr.  Aug. 

2.  S.  LOKQiciLiATA,  KuTz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  1872, 292. 
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Hab.  Sporadic  in  the  Eng  forests  along  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Pegu  Yomah,  for  inst.  between  Pansuay  and  Myodweng,  FL  Fr.  Decbr.  Jan. 

3.  S.  OBLONQiFOLiA,  DC.  Prod.  I.  334 ;  Deless.  Ic,  sel.  III.  1. 19  ;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  207.  {S.  ohovata,  Wight  111.  1. 1.  22. ;  8.  angulata,  Griff.  Not. 
I)icot.  539.  t.  585.  A.  f.  16  ?). 

Hab.    Tenasserim,  Tavoy  (Wall). 

4.  S.  CTLiNDEiCA,  {EpirMzanthes  cylindrica,  Bl.  Regensb  Flor.  1825. 
134 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  1/2.  128  t.  15 ;  8.  aphylla,  Griff,  in  Linn.  Trans. 
XIX.  342 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  207  ;  S.  jparasitica,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  538.  t.  598. 
f.6). 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  on  bamboo-trunks  between  decayed  wood  rathe? 
frequent  about  Mergui,  Palajr.  (Griff.).  Fl.  Octob. 

Seouridaca,  L. 

1.  S.  XNAPPENBicxTLATA,  Hassk  in  PI.  Jav.  rar.  295,  (8,  Tavoyana^ 
Wall.  Cat.  4196,  nomen  nudum ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  208.  8".  scandens  Ham.  in 
Wall.  Cat.  4195,  non  Jacq.  8.  jpaniculata,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  219,  non 
Lamk). 

Hab.  Chittagong  ;  Arracan  (Capt.  Marcgrave)  ;  Tenasserim,  Tavoy 
(Wall).    Fl.Aug. 

Xanthopbylluin/  Boxb. 
Conspectus  of  species. 

*  Ovary  sessile  (i.  e.  the  stalk  not  exscrtcd  from  the  annular  disk). 

O  Panicle  remotely  supra-axillary  (and  terminal). 
Leaves  glaucous  and  rather  opaque  beneath  ;  panicles  difiuse,  glabrous ;  calyx  and  slender 
pedicels  glabrous;  ovary  minutely  pubescent,  the  stigma  broadly  2-lobed,...X.  virens. 
O  O  Panicles  or  racemes  truly  axillary  (and  terminal). 

X  Ovary  and  style  villous.     (Leaves  glaucescent  beneath). 
Panicles  tawny  puberulous;  pedicels  thick,  1^-2  lin.  long,  pubenilous,  ..,X.  eglartdulosum. 
Racemes  slender,  in  lax  tomcntose  panicles;  pedicels  slender,     ...  ,,.X,  glamcum, 

X  %  Ovary  glabrous,  the  style  slender  pubescent. 
Panicle  diiSVise,  greyish  velvety ;   fruit  glabrous ;   leaves   glossy,    drying  yellowish  like 
Symplocos,  ...  ,„  ...  ...  ...X.flavetcens, 

•  •  Ovary  shortly  stalked. 

Leaves  rather  large ;  racemes  simple  or  in  short  robust  axillary  panicles,  greyish  velvety ; 
ovary  glabrous  with  a  very  thick  villous  style,        ...  ...  ,..X.  affine, 

1,  X.  viBENS,  Roxb.  Corom.  PI.  III.  t.  284  and  Fl.  Ind.  II.  221. 
Hab.     Not  unfrequont  in  the  evergreen   tropical  forests  of  the  Pegu 

Yomah  and  Martaban,  up  to  3000  ft.  elevation.     Fl.  Febr.  March. 

2.  X.  FLATESCENS,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  222.  (X  paniculatuni',  Miq. 
Suppl  Fl.  Sum.  I.  393). 

Hab.     Frequent    in  the    swamp -forests   of    Martaban;    Tenasserim^ 
Mouluiein  down  to  Tavoy ;  also  Chittagong.     Fl.  Febr.  May  ;  Fr.  May. 
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J[.  Jlavescens  as  revised  in  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  is  a  mixture  of  species,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  clear  up  the  synonymy  so  long  as  the  numbers  of  distribut- 
ed collections  are  not  given.  No  one  would  wish  the  numbers  of  all  collec- 
tions extant  or  references  to  common  and  well-known  species,  but  in  the 
case  of  new  or  critical  species  such  might  reasonably  be  looked  for. 
X,  angustifolium^  Wight  111.  50  t.  23,  with  simple  or  almost  simple 
subaxillary  racemes  and  a  villous  stalked  ovary,  is  certainly  not  identical 
with  Roxburgh's  plant ;  besides,  it  is  a  small  tree  or  rather  shrub,  whik 
the  latter  is  a  timber-tree. 

3.  X.  EOLANDULOSTJM,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  537  t.  598  f.  4.  (X  Qriffi' 
thii,  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  210.) 

Hab.    Tenasserim,  Mergui  (Griff. ;  Helf). 

The  leaves  are  described  as  very  coriaceous  just  as  those  of  X.  insipis 
(to  which  I  doubtfully  refer  Maingay's  plant  No.  348  distributed  as  Carapa 
8p.)  ;  if  this  be  really  so,  I  fear  that  I  have  not  seen  the  true  species,  for  in 
my  specimens  they  are  hardly  more  coriaceous  than  those  of  X,flav€ieens, 
The  Andaman  specimens  in  leaf  only,  wrongly  named  by  me  X  ghucumj 
would  probably  come  here  or  be  referable  to  X  virens, 

4.  X.  GLAUCUM,  Wall.  Cat.  4199  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  209. 

Hab.  Common  in  the  swamp-forests  and  around  inundated  jungle- 
swamps  of  the  alluvial  plains  and  base  of  hills  of  Pegu  and  Martaban ;  also 
Tenasserim.    Fl.  March,  Apr. 

5.  X.  AFFUfE,  Bennet  in  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  209,  vix  Korth. 
Hab.    Tenasserim,  Mergui. 

Wall.  Cat.  4198  is  cited  for  this  species,  but  the  specimens  B  from 
Tennssorim  as  far  as  seen  by  me  have  a  sessile  ovary  and  are  referred  by  me 
to  X.  fiavescens^  while  A.  from  Penang  is  here  imderstood  to  be  the  above 
plant. 

CAR  TOFRTLLEJES. 

Conspectus  of  genera. 
Trib.  I  8ILENEJE.    Calyx  gamosepiilous,  4-  to  5-lobed.    Petals  and  stamens  hjpqgj* 
nous,  often  raised  on  a  stalk-like  torus.     Styles  distinct  from  the  base.  Stipules  none. 

1.  Gypsophila.     Calyx    turbiuate-tubular   or   bcU-sbaped,    broadly  and  alowrf 
wingedly  5-nerved.     Capsule  deeply  4-valved.     Styles  usually  2. 

Trib.  II.  ALSINJB^,    Sepals  free.    Stamens  inserted  on  an  annular  disk,  rarely  V^^' 
nous.     Styles  free. 

2.  Bbaciiybtemka.      Petals    entire      Capsules   depressed,    1-seeded.    Styles  ^ 
Stipules  none. 

Trib.  III.  P0LYCARPE2S,     Sepals  free.     Stamens  inserted  on  an  annular  disk.  Stylei 
united      Stipules  scarious. 
8.    Dbymaeia.     Petals  lobed.     Sepals  not  keeled.    Style  very  short. 

4.  PoLTCABPON.     Sepals  keeled.     Petals  entire.  Style  short. 

5.  PoLYCABP^A.     Sepals  not  keeled^  scarious.     Petals  entire  or  notched.    Styk 
elongate. 
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Oyp8opfail9>  Ii- 

1,  O.  Vaccakia,  Smith  in  Sibth.  Fl.  Graec.  t.  880  ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  42. 
(Saponaria  Vaccaria,  L.  sp.  pi.  58^3  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2290  Hf.  Ind.  PL  I.  217 ; 
Saponaria  perfoliata^  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  445.)^ 

Hab.  South  Andaman,  in  a  cultivated  field  near  Aberdeen,  introduced. 
FL  Maj. 

Brachystemma,  Don. 
1.     B.  CALTCINTJM,  Don  Prod.  Nep.  640 ;  FenzL  Atafct.  t.  16 ;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  9^7. 

Hab.     Ava,  Khakyen  hills,  near  Ponline  (J.  Anderson).    FL  March. 

Drymaria,  Willd. 

1.  D.  COBDATA,  Willd.  ap.  Roem.  and  Schult.  syst.  veg.  V.  406 ;  Hf, 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  244.     {Cerastium  cordifolium,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  458). 

Hab.  Rather  frequent  in  hill-toungyas  and  betel-nut  gardens  of 
Martaban,  at  2000  to  5000  ft.  elevation ;  also  Ava,  Bhamo.  Fl.  Febr.  March. 

Folyoarpon,  L» 

!•  P.  LffiPLiNOi^,  Bth.  and  Hf.  Gen.  PL  T.  163  ;  Hf.  Ind.  FL  I.  245; 
{Fhamaceum  depresiwn^  L.  Mant.  664  ;  Loeflingia  Indica,  Retz.  Obs.  48  ; 
Koxb.  FL  Ind.  I.  166). 

Hab.  Very  frequent  in  agrarian  lands,  banks  of  rivers,  etc.,  of  Pegu 
and  Martaban  ;  aba  Tenasserim,  Chittagong  and  Arracan^    Fl.  May,  June. 

FoIycarpsBa,  Lour. 

I.  P.  COBTMBOSA,  Lamk.  IlL  No.  2798 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  712  and  IlL  TI. 
t.  110  ;  Hf.  Ind,  FL  I.  246.  {Celofia  corymhosa,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  I.  681 ; 
P.  marginata,  Prsl.  Bot.  Bemerk.  141 ;  Walp.  Ann.  I.  83). 

Hab.  Ava,  on  limestone  near  Segain  and  Pagha  myo ;  Promej 
Tenasserim,  Moulmein.    Fl.  Dec.  Jan. 

JPOBTULAOACEM, 
Conspectus  of  genera, 

1.  PbVTTTXACA.    Ovary  half'inforior,  with  the  petals  and  stamens  pcrigynous. 

2.  Taliwm.     Ovary  free.     Sepals  usoally  deciduous.     Seeds  canmcled. 

Portulaoa,  L. 
Conspectus  of  species^ 

Joints  ^abroos;  flowers  clustered  by  3  to  6»  ...  ...  ...C  oleracea. 

Joints  pilose ;  flowers  solitary,  ...  ...  ...  0,  quadrijida. 

1.     P.  olebacea,  L.  sp.  pi.  638  ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  II.  46^ ;  Hf.  Ind.  FL 
I.  246  ;  Sibth.  FL  Gr«c.  t.  457  ;  DC.  PL  grass.  1. 123  ;  Gray  Gen.  t.  99. 
11 
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Hab.  Common  all  over  Burma  in  cultivated  lands,  waste  places,  on 
roads,  etc.     Fl.  oo . 

2.  P.  QUADRiPiDA,  L.  Mant.  78  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II,  464  :  Wight  III 
II.  t.  102  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  247.  (C,  meridiana,  L  Suppl.  248  j  Roxb.  1.  c. 
463). 

Har.     Pegu,  in  waste  places,  on  roads,  etc. ;  Ava.     Fl.  C.  &  R.  S. 

Talintim,  Adans. 
1.     T.  CTiNEiFOLiUM,  Willd.  sp.  pi.  II.  864  ;  Roxb.  Fl-  Ind.  II.  465; 
Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  247. 

Hab.     Ava,  on  the  Pagodas  at  Pagha  myo  (Wall.  6846). 

TAMARISCIUTE^. 
Tamanx,  L. 

Conspectus  of  species. 

Loaves  appressed  to  the  terete  almost  simple  branchlets  and  branches ;  flowers  seenle, 
rose-coloured,  in  dense  short  spikes,    ...  ...  ...  ,.,T,dioica. 

Leaves  somewhat  spreading  on  the  very  short  thin  and  branched  branchlets ;  flowen 
pediccUed,  white,  in  loose  slender  terminal  or  variously  lateral  racemes,   ,..T.  gallka, 

1.  T.  DioiCA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  101  ;  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  465,  t.  677. 
f.  2. ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  249. 

Hab.     Ava,  in  the  hills  opposite  Pagha  Myo.  Fl.  C.  S. ;  Fr.  R.  S. 

2.  T.  Gallica,  L.  sp.  pi.  386 ;  Wight  111.  t.  24  f.  1. ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl. 

I.  248.  {T.  Indica,  Willd.  in  Act.  Not.  Cur.  Berol,  IV.  214 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind. 

II.  100). 

Hab.  Rather  frequent  in  the  tidal  savannahs  and  tidal  forests  of 
Lower  Pegu.     Fl.  R.  S.  ;  Fr.  C.  S. 

ELATINE^. 

Conspectus  of  genera, 

Trib.  I  BEROIE^.    Ovary-oells  with  several  ovules.      Albumen  none.     Periiuith 
complete.     Fruit  a  capsule* 

1.  Bkboia.  Sepals  acute.  Flowen  usually  S-merous.  Capsule  almost  cnutaoeoiu, 
Bcpticidal  or  septifragal. 

Trib,  II.  HIPPURIDE^.    (incl.   CaUitrichea  ?).     Ovary-cells  with  a  solitary  ovnb. 
Perianth  complete  or  incomplete.    Seeds  albuminous.     Fruit  a  drupe. 

2.  Mybiophyllum.  Ctdyx  truncate  or  4-toothed.  Petals  2 — 4  or  none.  Stuneiu 
2—3.  Ovary  deeply  2-  or  4-sulcate ;  stigmas  2  or  4,  blunt  or  feathery.  Drupe  separable 
into  2  or  4  nut-like  carpels. 

Tril.  Ill  CEEATOPHYLLE^,     Flowers  unisexual.     Perianth  12-phylloo8.    Oniy 
1-celled,  with  a  solitary  ovule.     Fruit  a  nut. 
8.    Cbbatoputllum.     Stamens  several.   Styles  2.  Fruit  a  nut. 

Bergia,  L. 

Conspectus  of  species. 

Glabrous  ;  flowers  white,  sessile,        ...  ...  ...  . .  J5.  vsrtieiUata. 

Pubescent  or  hirsute;  flowers  rose-coloured,  shortly  pedicellod,    *        .,.B,  amuKxnnioiiei- 
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1.  B.  VEETiciLTATA,  WiUd.  sp.  pi.  II.  770 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind,  II.  456  ; 
Hf.  Ind,  Fl.  I.  252.     (JB,  aquatica,  Roxb  Corom.  PL  II.  t.  142). 

Hab.     Ava  (Wall  )  ;  Pegu,  Rangoon.     Fl.  R.  S. ;  •Fr.  C.  S. 

2.  B.  AMMAiwiorDES,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  457  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  T.  251. 
{Elafine  ammannioideSf  WA.  Prod.  I.  41 ;  Wight  111.  t.  25.  A.  and  Suppl. 
48.  t.  28.). 

Hab.  Frequent  all  over  Pegu  in  rice- fields,  along  river-banks,  etc. ; 
Tenasserim,  Tavoj  (WaU.).     Fl.  R.  S. ;  Fr.  C.  S. 

Myriophyllum,  L. 

ConspectiM  of  species. 

Carpels  almost  smooth,  about  i  lin.  long,  only  at  base  connate,   the  back  obtuse, 

...M.   tetrandrum. 

CarpeLs  tubcrcled  and  muricate,  sometimes  almost  echinate,  wholly  connate,  about  a  line 

long,  the  back  sharply  angled,  ...  ...  ...  JIf.  tuberculatum, 

1.  M.  TETRAifDEUM,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  451 ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  69;  W. 
A.  Prod.  I.  339 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I.  634 ;  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  686.  t. 
644,  f.  5. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  swamps  and  stagnant  waters  of  the  alluvial  lands 
of  Pegu ;  Chittagong,  in  ponds.     Fl.  Fr.  Oct.  to  Jan. 

2.  M.  TrBERCUiiATUM,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  471 ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  69  ; 
Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  635.     (M,  Indicum,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  687.) 

Hab.     Chittagong,  in  ponds,     Fl.  Fr.  Oct. — Decb. 

Ceratophyllam,  L. 

1.  C.  DEMEESTJM,  L.  sp.  pi.  1409 ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  73  j  Bth.  Fl. 
Austr.  II.  491. 

Yar.  a.  behebsitm,  (O.  demersum,  L.  1.  c  ),  nuts  smooth. 

Var.  p.  TUBEECULATUM,  (C  tuberculatum;  Cham,  in  Linneea  IV. 
501  t.  6.  f.  6.  d. ;  WA.  Prod.  1. 309;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I.  799 ;  Wight 
le.  t.  1948.  f.  3. ;  C.  verticillatum,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  624). 

Hab.  Only  var.  p.  not  uncommon  in  ponds  and  stagnant  waters  of 
Chittagong  ;  also  in  choungs  and  lakes  of  Pegu.     Fr.  Decb.  Jan. 

STFFBIOIJ!^!!^, 
Conspectus  of  genera, 

Trib,  J.  HYPJERICEX,    Capsules  dehiscing  septicidally.    Seeds  not  winged. 

1.  HvPEBicuic.    Flowers  &-merou8.    Herbs  or  shrubs. 

Trib.  II,  CRATOXTLBM,    Capsules  dehiscing  loculicidolly  or  sometimes  both  locu- 
licidally  and  septicidally.    Seeds  winged. 

2.  CaATOZTLON.    Flowers  S-meroos.    Stamens  3-adelphous.    Ovules  1  or  more  to 
theceU. 
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Hyperioum,  L. 
Conspectus  of  species, 

•  Shrubs  witk  lai^  flowere.    Ovary  5-celled.     Capsules  5-valved. 

Btems  terete  or  nearly  so;  styles  5,  free,  shorter  than  the  ovary,  .  H.  LetehenanUii. 

^  *  Herbs  with  small  flowers.     Ovary  3-celled.    Capsules  3-Yalved. 
Stems  terete ;  sepals  glandular-ciliate,  ...  ...  ,..S.  el^deoidet. 

•  •  '•  Herbs.    Ovary  1-celled.     Flowers  small. 

Stems  4-angalar ;  sepals  entire^         ...  ...  ...  0»^S,  Japonieum, 

1.  H.  Leschenaultii,  Chois  in  DC.  Prod.  I,  642  ;  Deless.  Icon. 
Select.  III.  17.  t.  27.  (ff.  triflorum,  Bl.  Bydr.  142 ;  JBT.  oblonpfoUum, 
Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4919  ;  II,  Rookerianum,  WA.  Prod.  I.  99 ;  Wight  Ic. 
t.  949 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  254). 

Hab.  Martaban,  on  and  near  the  top  of  Nattoung,  along  the  borders 
of  the  stunted  hill  forests,  at  7000-7200  ft.  elevation.     Fr.  March. 

2.  H.  ELODEoiDES,  Chois  in  DC.  Prod.  I.  551 ;  Hfl  Ind.  Fl.  I,  255. 
{R.  sp.  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  569.  t.  605.  f.  1.) 

Hab«  Ava,  (Griff.)  Khakyen  hills,  Ponsee  (J.  Anderson).  Fl.  Aug. 
and  March. 

3.  H.  Japonicum,  Thbg.  Fl.  Jap.  195.  t.  31 ;  Royle  111.  Him.  PI. 
t.  24.  f.  2 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  256. 

Hab.  Ava,  Khakjen  hills  (J.  Anderson) ;  Martaban,  Toonzeleen,  at 
2500  ft.  elevation  (Brandis) ;  Tenasserim  (Helf.  837).     Fl.  March. 

Cratoxylon,  Bl. 

Conspectus  of  species. 

Buhff.  1.  Tridesmis,  Spach.     Petals  funiished  at  base  with  a  scale. 

All  parts  glabrous,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...Cformosnm, 

Leaves  beueath,  pedicels  and  sepals  pubescent,       ...  ...  C  prunifiorum, 

Subff.  2.  Ancistrololmsy  Spach.     Petals  without  a  basal  scale. 

•  Flowers  in  axillary  poor  cymes  or  solitary. 

Leaves  thin  chartaceous,  acute  or  blunt;  hypogynous    glands    present    or    absent^ 

. . .  C  potyaidhm. 

*  *  Flowers  in  terminal  panicles. 

Leaves  linear-oblong,  usually  almost  sagittate-prodticed  at  base,  chartaccoiiB,C.MyTJ/b2MHi. 
Leaves  more  or  less  obovate-oblong,  coriaceous,  ...  ...  ...0.  arborescent. 

1.  C.  FORMOSUM,  Bth.  and  Hf.  Gen.  PL  I.  166 ;  Hf.  Ind.  FL  I. 
258.     (Tridesmis  formosa,  Korth.  in  Verh.  Nat  Gesch.  Bot.  179.  t.  37.) 

Hab.     Rare  in  the  tropical  forests  of  South  Andaman.     Fl.  May. 

2.  C.  PHUiriFLOBUM,  Kurz  MS.  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  293. 
{Tridesmis  pruniflora,  Kurz  1.  c.  ;  JSlodea  pruniflora  (errore  prunifolia) 
Wall.  Cat.  7276  ;  C.  prunifoUum,  Dyer  in  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  258). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  tiie  Eng  forests  of  Martaban ,  Aya,  on 
Taong  dong ;  Tenasserim,  Moulmein.     Fl.  Apr.  May. 
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Dyer  has  changed  my  name  into  '*  prunifolium,^*  which  was  a  calami 
lapsus  on  the  part  of  Wallich  who  autographically  corrected  it  on  the  label 
of  the  plant  in  H.  B.  0.  into  ** pruni/lora**  a  name  at  ogee  more  suggestive 
and  appropriate,  for  the  full-grown  leaves  are  all  but  BruntM-like, 

8.  C.  POLTANTHUM,  Korth.  Verb.  Nat.  Gesch.  Bot.  175.  t.  36  -,  Miq. 
FL  Ind.  Bot.  1/2.  516 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  257. 

Van  a.  oenuinum,  (var.  a.  and  ft.  Dyer  in  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  1.  c.)  hypo- 
gynous  glands  present. 

Var.  j8.  CABNEUM  (G  cameum,  Kurz  in  Pegu  Report ;  Ancistrolohua 
eameuSy  Wall.  ap.  Voigt  Hort.  Calc.  89)  hypogynous  glands  entirely 
absent. 

Hab.  Var.  p.  Rather  frequent  in  the  hill  Eng  and  drier  upper  mix« 
ed  forests  of  Martaban,  up  to  3000  fb.  elevation ;  also  Tenasserim  (Helf. 
843);  var.  a.  in  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans.  Fl.  March,  Apr.  Fr. 
C.  S. 

The  varieties  of  this  species  require  re-examination.  I  believe  there 
are  at  least  two  species,  the  one  a  tree,  the  other  a  shrub. 

4.  C.  i^BiiPOLnjif,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  293 ;  H£ 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  257. 

Hab.  Common  in  the  dry  and  drier  upper  mixed  forests  of  Prome 
and  Pegu ;  also  in  Martaban  and  Tenasserim  ;  Chittagong.     Fr.  C.  S. 

5.  C.  ASBOBESCENS,  Bl.  Mus.  Bot.  II.  17 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  258. 
{Hyperieum  arharescensy  Vhl.  Symb*  II.  86.  t.  43  ;  C,  cuneatum,  Miq.  Fl. 
Ind.  Bot.  1/2.  517  ?) 

Hab.    Tenasserim,  Moulmein  (Lobb). 

O  UTTIFEBJS. 
Conspectus  of  genera, 

Trib.  I   GABCINTS^.    Stigma  sessile  or  on  a  very  short  and  thick  style,  peltate  or 

radiatelj-lobed.     Seeds  often  arillate. 

1.    Gabcikia.    Flowers  4-  or  S-merons.    Sepals  often  decossate.    Stamens  united 
into  a  fleshy  mass  or  ioto  bundles,  or  free. 

2     OcHBOCASPUS.    Calyx  closed  in  bnd,  bursting  into  2  yalves. 
Trib,  II,  CALOPETLLE^,    Style  elongate,  the  stigma  peltate  or  4^1efli.    Seeds 

without  arillufl. 

8.    Calophylluk.    Ovary  l-celled,  with  a  solitary  ovule ;  style  single,  with  peltate 
itigma. 

4.     Eayea.     Ovary  1-celled,  with  4  ovules ;  style  single,  with  a  4-cleft  stigma. 

6.    Hbsua.    Ovary  2-ceIled,  with  2  ovules  in  each  cell ;  style  single  with  a  peltate 
stigma. 

Garoinia,  Ii. 

Conspectus  of  species* 
iubg,  1.  Oarcinia,  L.    Flowers  4-meroufl. 
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*  Anthers  oblong  or  ovate,  opening  by  longitudinal  slits  or  pores. 

*  Stamens  of  male  flowers  in  4  bundles  under  the  rudimentary  ovary. 

Berries  4r  to  10-ceUed,  the  stigma  radiating-lobed,  smooth  or 
nearly  so. 
Female  flowers  with  staminods  round  the  ovary ;  berries  on  a  short  peduncle ;  stigma 
radiately-lobed  and  adnate,         ..  ...  ...  ,..0.  Mangottana. 

Female  flowers  without  staminods ;  berries  sessile ;  stig^ma  large,  peltate,   slightly  lobed, 

sessile,  ••.  •■•  ...  ,.(  ,.,  .,  tr.  comctt. 

Flowers  on  rather  long  pedicelB,  nearly  2  in.  in  diameter ;  stigma  in  male  flowers  large, 

peltate,  entire,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,,.G.  tpeeiosa, 

*  *  Stamens  in  4  polyandrous  bundles  in  a  ring  round  the  mdimen- 

taiy  ovary;  stigma  peltate,  discoid,  more  or  less  roogb  from 
wrinkles  or  radiating  veins.     Ovary  2«oelled. 
Peduncle  rather  long,  bearing  2  or  rarely  1  leafy  bract»  ...  ...  <?.  anomaly 

Peduncle  short  or  wanting,  without  bracts,         ...  ..  .,  O,  Mergwetmt* 

*  •  *  Anthers  almost  sessile  on  a  column  or  4-sided  fleshy  mass  seldom 

dividing  into  4  somewhat  distinct  lobes.     Stamens  in  female  flow- 
ers in  a  single  complete  or  interrupted  ring.     Stigmas  tuberded 
or  tubercled- wrinkled.     Ovary  4 — 12-ceIled. 
O  Stigma  in  finiit  raised  on  a  short  thick  style. 

Berry  convex  at  top,  the  style  not  on  a  separate  nipple,  ...  ... G*.  coma. 

Berry  terminated  by  a  nipple-shaped  protuberance,    ...  ...  »,.0.  Eifdia. 

O  O  Stigma  in  firuit  quite  sessile. 

Leaves  acuminate  or  cuspidate,  leathery;  flowers  sessile,       ...  ...(7.  lancetefolia* 

Leaves  blunt,  succulent  when  dry  thin  herbaceous ;  flowers  pedioelled,       ...  (7.  mtceifoUa, 

*  *  Anthers  peltate,  opening  by  a  circular  slit. 

Leaves  large,   coriaceous;  female  flowers  almost  sessile^  the  stigma  small,  verraoose 

...  t.a  ...  ...  ...  ,,  %Jt»    CiUpttC^ 

Std>g,  2.  XanthochymuSy  Boxb.  Flowers  5-merou8. 

Pedicels  about  an  in.  long;  flowers  expanded,  ...  ...Q,  Xantkoeh^nt. 

Pedicels  3  to  4  lin.  long ;  flowers  almost  closed,  doubly  smaller,    ...  ^..0.  duleu. 

•1.  G.  Manqostawa,  L.  sp.  pi.  635  ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  618  ;  Hook. 
Bot.  Mag.  t.  4847  :  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  260. 

Hab.     Only  cultivated,  Tenasserim.     Fr.  May,  June. 

2.  a.  SPECIOSA,  Wall.  PL  As.  rar.  III.  t.  258  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  260. 
Hab.     Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Andamans;  also  Tenas- 
serim, Moulmein  district.     Fl.  Febr,  Apr. 

Wallich's  figure  above  cited  very  much  resembles  O,  cornea.  My 
plants  resemble  in  foliage  much  more  G,  Mangostana^  from  which  they  are 
readily  distinguished  by  the  entire  but  not  lobed  stigma  of  the  male  flowere. 
The  flowers  are  very  much  larger  than  Wallich  figures  them,  agreeing  in 
size  more  with  the  analysed  flower  on  the  plate. 

3.  G.  COBNEA,  L.  sp.  pL  561 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind,  II.  629 ;  Wight  Ic. 
t.  105  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  260. 

Hab.     Not  uncommon  in  the  tropical  forests   of  Martaban  and  th« 
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southern   slopes   of  the   Pegu   Yomah  above  Rangoon ;  also  Tenasserim. 
Yt,  Begin  of  R.  S. 

The  Burmese  plants  differ,  as  it  seems  constantly,  in  having  the  stigma 
G-lobed  and  the  ovaries  6-celled. 

4.  Q.  AKOHALA,  PI.  and  Trian.  in  Ann.  d«  so.  nat.  Bot.  ser.  4.  XIV. 
329 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  266. 

Hab.  Not  uncommon  in  the  damp  and  dry  hill-forests  of  Martaban 
£.  of  Tounghoo,  at  elevations  from  4000  to  6000  fb.  Fl.  probably  Apr. 
(buds  in  March). 

5.  G.  MBEGtTENSis,  Wight  III  122.  andlc.  t.  116;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I. 
267. 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Mergui  (Griff.) 

6.  G.  cowA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  622.  (ft  Boxburghii,  Wight  Ic. 
il04). 

Hab.     Chittagong  (Roxb.) 

7.  G.  Kydia,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  623  ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  118.  ((?.  sp. 
Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  609.  t.  685.  A.  f.  12  ?). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  moister  upper  mixed  and  in  the  tropical  forests 
all  over  Bunnah,  from  Chittagong,  Pegu  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim 
and  the  Andamans.     Fl.  March  to  May ;  Fr.  May  June, 

G,  lohulosay  Wall.  Cat.  4868  from  Amherst  is  O.  Kydia^  the  Singa- 
pore specimen  is  quite  different  but  too  incomplete  for  identification. 

The  Andamanese  specimens  called  in  my  And.  Report  G,  purpurea^ 
will  probably  turn  out  to  be  the  same  as  the  Singapore  plant,  but  they  are 
too  badly  preserved  to  enable  me  to  give  a  definite  opinion. 

8.  G.  LAKCEJBFOLIA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  623  j  Wight  Ic.  16:3 ;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  263. 

Hab.     Chittagong  hills. 

9.  G.  succirOLiA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1S72.  293.  {G. 
loniceroides,  T.  And.  in  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  264). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  swamp  forests  of  the  alluvial  lands  of  the 
Sittang  and  Irrawaddi  rivei*s.     Fl.  Apr. 

10.  G.  BLLiPTiCA,  Wall.  Cat.  4869  ;  Wight  111.  I.  126  and  Icon.  t. 
120.     {Gareinia  heterandra,  Wall  Cat.  4856  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  265). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Pegu 
Yomah  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim,  up  to  3000  ft.  elevation.  Fr. 
Febr.  March. 

I  consider  G.  elliptical  Wall.  Cat.  4869  from  Silhet  identical  with  the 
G,  heterandra  of  the  same  author,  but  other  specimens  distributed  from  the 
Kew  Herbarium  look  different ;  in  any  case  it  cannot  go  into  (?.  Morclla, 
From  the  contradictory  statements  of  authors  with  regard  to  Wallich's 
species,  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  much  confusion  must  have  occurred 
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in  the  distribution.  We  have  in  the  H.  B.  C.  at  least  two  Morelhu,  the 
Hindustani  one  ( G.  pictoria^  Boxb.)  with  a  large  conspicuous  calyx  under 
the  fruit,  and  the  Malacca  one  (Griff.  859)  which  has  very  miuute  sepals. 
O,  Choisyana,  Wall.  ap.  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  268  from  Tavoy,  is  known  to  me 
only  from  a  wretched  young  leaf-branch  and  the  description  would  agree  so 
far  with  O,  elliptica  except  in  the  sessile  male  flowers. 

11.  G.  Xanthociitmub,  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  269.  (G,  Boxhurghii,  Knrz 
in  Pegu  Keport ;  Xanthochymtu  pictoHue,  Eoxb.  Corom.  PI.  51.  t.  196  and 
Fl.  Ind.  II.  633). 

Ha.b.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  and  Pegu ;  also 
Chittagong,  Arracan  and  Tenasserim  ;   Ava.     Fl.  March  Apr. ;  Fr.  R.  S. 

12.  G.  DULCis  {Xanthochymm  dulcis,  Boxb.  Corom.  PI.  III.  t.  270 
and  Fl.  Ind.  II.  631 ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3088  ;  Wight  le.  t.  192). 

Hab.  Rather  frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  South  Andaman  and 
adjacent  islands.     Fr.  March-May  ;  Fr.  May,  June. 

OobrooarpuB,  Thouars. 

1.  O.  SiAMENSiB,  T.  And.  in  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  270.  {Calysaecm 
Siamense,  Miq.  in  Ann.  Mus  Lugd.  Bat.  I.  209  \ 

Hab.  Bather  rare  in  the  Eng  forests  of  Martaban ;  Prome  hills 
(Wall.  Cat.  414s,  quoad  specimen  e  Prome).     Fl.  Sept.  Oct. 

Calophyllam,  Ii. 

Cfonspectu8  of  species, 

*  Sepals  4,  often  the  2  inner  ones  or  all  petal-like ;  petals  none. 

Flowers  about  8  lin.  across,  in  pednncled  or  almost  sessile  umbel-like  cymes... C  tpeeiMe, 
Flowers  small ;  racemes  short  and  strong,  few-flowered,  ...  ...C.  amocmim. 

*  *  Sepals  4 ;  petals  4  to  8. 

Leaves  at  both  ends  acuminate,  ...  ...  ...  ...Cpolyamiktm, 

Leaves  rounded  or  retuse  at  the  apex,  ...  ...  ...C  Inopij/Uam, 

1.  C.  BPECTABiLE,  WiUd.  Mag.  Berl.  1811.80  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  271. 
(C  tetrapeialum,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  608). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Andamans ;  also 
Tenasserim.     (Falconer). 

2.  C.  AK(EKTJi£,  Wall.  Cat.  4849 ;  Planch.  &  Trian.  in  Ann.  d.  sc. 
nat.  ser.  4.  XV.  263. 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  from  Moulmein  down  to  Tavoy.     Fr.  Febr. 

3.  C.  POLTANTHUM,  Wall,  Cat.  4844 ;  PI.  &  Trian.  in  Ann.  d.  sc. 
nat.  Bot.  4  ser.  XV.  278  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  274. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  damp  hill  forests  of  the  Martaban  hiUs, 
E.  of  Tounghoo^at  3000  to  4000  ft.  elevation. 

4.  C.  Inophyllum,  L.  sp.  pi.  732  ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  77,  and  111.  Ind.  Bot 
Suppl.  35  t.  17 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  606 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  273  ;  Griif.  Not. 
Dicot.  609.     (0.  Bitangor,  Roxb.  1.  c.  607). 
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Hab.  Frequent  along  the  sandy  sea-shores  in  the  beach-forests  of  tlie 
Andamans  and  Tenasserim;  also  often  cultivated  in  villages.  Fr.  Apr. 
May. 

Kayes,  Wall. 

J.  K.  NEBYOSA,  T.  And.  in  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  277.  (Mesua  nervosa^ 
Planch.  &  Trian.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  Bot.  ser.  4,  xv.  307). 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  Moulmein  district  (Falc)  down  to  Mergui  (Griff.). 
Fr.  Apr. 

Mesua,  Ii. 

I.  M.  PERBEA,  L.  sp.  pi.  734  ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  118  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  IT. 
605 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  277.  (Jf.  speciosa,  Chois  in  DC.  Prod.  I.  5(i2  ; 
Wight  Spicil.  27.  t  30  and  31 ;  and  Icon.  t.  961 ;  M.  pedunculata,  Wight 
Ic.  t.  119). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  tropical  forests  of  the  Andaman  islands  and  all  over 
Tenasserim  ;  Chittagong.     FL  March  ;  Fr.  May,  June. 

TEJRNSTRCEMIACEjE. 
Conspectus  of  genera. 

Trib.  L  TEBNSTSCEMIACJEJB.  Anthers  basifix.  Fruit  indehiscent.  Seeds  uauallj 
few.  Albumen  fleshy,  usually  scanty.  Embryo  curved,  the  cotyledons  shorter  than 
the  radicle  and  nearly  as  broad. 

1.  Anneslka.    Ovary  half-immersed  in  the  torus.    Fruit  inferior. 

2.  Tern8TB(BMIA.    Petals  united  at  base.     Anthers  glabrous.     Ovules  2  to  4  in 
each  cell.     Fruit  superior.     Seeds  large. 

3.  Adinandba.     As  preceding,  but  anthers  pilose.     Seeds  numerous,  small. 

4.  Ci^EYESA.    Petals  firee  or  hardly  united.    Anthers  pilose.    Ovules  many.    Fruit 

superior. 

5.  ExTBTA.     Flowers  dioecious.     Petals  united  at  base.    Anthers  glabrous.     Ovules 

many.     Fruit  superior. 

Trib.  IL  SAURAUJE^.    Anthers  .versatile.     Fruits  usually  pulpy,  rarely  almost  de- 
hiscent.    Seeds  numerous,  small.    Albumen  copious.     Embryo  straight,  the  radicle 
longer  than  the  cotyledons. 
6      SAtTBAUJA-    Flowers  5-merou8,  usually  hermaphrodite.     Styles  3--5. 

Trib,  HI.  QOEDONTE^.  Anthers  versatile.  Fruit  indehiscent  or  loculicidal.  Al- 
bumen scanty  or  none,  rarely  coj^ious.  Embryo  curved  or  straight*  the  cotyledons 
large,  the  radicle  short. 

>C  Fruit  a  dehiscent  capsule. 

7.  SCHIMA,    Sepals    somewhat  unequal.     Seeds  flat,  winged.      Radicle  inflexed. 

inferior. 

8.  GoBDONiA.     Sepals  very  unequal.     Seeds  winged.     Radicle  superior. 

9.  CAauBLLiA.  Sepahi  very  unequal  Outer  stamens  monadelphous.  Seeds  few, 
lai^  not  winged.     Radicle  superior. 

%  %.  Fruit  an  indehiscent  drupe. 

10.  Pybenabia.  Sepals  very  unequal.  Seeds  large.  Cotyledons  folded  or 
convolute.     Radicle  inferior. 
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Anneslea»  WalL 

Conspectus  of  species. 
Leaves  less  ooriaceons,  blantish,  the  nerves  distinct ;  peduncles  slender,       „.C.fragrans, 
Leaves  thick  coriaceous,  acute,  nerves  almost  obsolete ;  peduncles  very  thick,  C.  montieoU, 

1.  A.  FBAGBAifS,  Wall.  PL  As.  rar.  I.  6.  t.  6  ;  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  567. 
t.  585.  A.  f.  17 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  280. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  Eng  forests  of  Pegu  and  Prome,  and 
more  so  in  the  hill  Eng  forests  of  Martaban  up  to  2000  ft.  elevation  j 
also  Tenasserim,  Moulmein.     Fl.  March,  Apr. 

2.  A.  MONTicoLA,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873,  59. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  drier  hill  forests  of  Martaban  at  5000  to 
7200  ft.  elevation.     Fl.  Febr.  March. 

May  possibly  turn  out  to  be  a  stunted  hill-form  of  the  preceding 
species. 

TemstroBmia,  It.  f. 
Conspectus  of  species* 

*  Anthers  apiculate. 

Fraiting  calyx  smooth  ;  berries  about  \  in.  thick,  ..,  ...  21  Japonk^ 

*  *  Anthers  not  apiculate. 

Fruiting  calyx  thick  and  wrinkled;  berries  about  1 — 1\  in.  thick,  ... 21  PeMMgiantL 

1.  T.  Japonica,  Thunbg.  in  Linn.  Trans.  II.  835  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I 
280.  (fileyera  gymnanthera,  WA.  Prod.  I.  87  ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  47 ;  Bedd.  Fl. 
Sylv.  t.  91. ;  Ternstrcdtniacea,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  568.  t.  604.  f.  1  ?). 

Hab.  Common  in  the  damp  hill-forests  of  Martaban  at  elevations 
from  3000  to  7200  ft. ;  Tenasserim,  Moulmein.     Fl.  Apr. 

2.  T.  Penangiana,  Chois.  in  Mem.  Soc.  Phys.  Gen^v.  XIV.  108;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  281.  {Urgthrochiton  Wallichianumy  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  565.  t 
585.  A.  f.  7.  T,  macrocarpa,  Scheff.  Obs.  Phyt.  15.  &  Tydschr.  Ned.  Ind. 
1874.  60-61  in  adn.). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Andamans; 
Tenasserim,  from  Moulmein  to  Mergui.     Fr.  Apr.  May. 

A  more  careful  study  of  the  Ternstrcemias  will  probably  shew  the 
validity  of  Griffith's  genus  Urgthrochiton,  a  name  already  preoccupied.  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  Griffithian  and  Wallichian  plants  are  the 
same.  The  Burmese  specimens  agree  with  the  former.  Dyer  seems  to  have 
confounded  two  very  marked  species,  viz.,  the  wrinkled-sepalled  Choisjan 
plant  and  the  smooth -sepalled  T,  coriacea,  Scheff  (Hb.  Maingay  No.  183 
from  Malacca). 

Adinandra,  Jaok. 
1.    A.  viLLOSA,  Chois  Mdm.  Temst.  24 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  288. 
Hab.     Not  unfrequent  in  the  open  especially  the  Eng  forests  of  the 
Irrawaddi  zone,  Pegu ;  Tenasserim,  Tavoy  (Wall.). 
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Seems  to  £Ser  from  A.  doiyantha^  Korth^  with,  which  I   confounded  it 
in  my  Pegu  Report,  by  the  acute  sepals. 

Eurya,  Thbg; 
CanspeettM  of  species^ 

*  Jj&tvea  serrolate* 

X  Leaf.bads  quite  glabrooa. 
Bhmchlets  marked  by  decurrent  promment  lines^  ..»  .,.M.  Japoniea^ 

X  X  Leaf-buds  pubescent  or  hirsute ;  brttncfalets  terete. 
A  slender  pine-like  tree ;  leares  paberulous  beneath,  acniuiuate ;  styles  united,  E,  acuminata. 
A  bushy  round-headed  tree  ;  leaves  lueuibranous,  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  bluutish  caudate ;. 
styles  free,    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .,.!!,  serrata^ 

*  *  Leases  entire  or  serrulate  at  apex  only* 

Young  shoots  appressed  pilose ;  styles  united,        ...  ...  ...E^symplocinct, 

1.  E.  Japonica,  Thbg.  Fl.  Jap.  191.  t  25;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  92  ; 
Hf.  lad,  Fl.  I.  284.  (U.  Wightiana,  Wight  111.  I.  t.  38,  non  Wall ;  JS. 
glabra,  BK  Mus.  II.  109;  H.  virens,  Bl.  L  c.  112;  JE.  obovata,  BL  1.  c. 
107). 

Hab..  Frequent  in  the  drier  hill-fbrests  of  Martaban  at  4000  to  7000" 
ft.  elevation ;  Tenasserim,  Moulmein  hills.     Fl.  March. 

2.  E.  ACUMINATA,  DC.  Mem.  Temstr.  20.  (IL  Chinensis,  Hf.  and 
Th.  Herb.  Ind.  or,  as  far  as  to  the  specimens  with  united  styles.)^     ' 

Hab.  Rather  frequent  in  the  drier  hill-forests,  especially  the  pine 
forests  of  Martaban  at  6000  to  700a  ft.  elevation.  Fl.  Febr. ;  Fr. 
Apr. 

a.  E.  SEBBATA,  BK  Mus.  II.  115;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  1/2  474.  (K 
h$cida,  WalL  Cat.  1462  ;  K  Walllchiana,  Steud.  ap.  Miq.  Fl.  Ind,  Bat. 
1/2,  474  ;  JE.  Roxbur^iir  WaU.  Cat.  1463), 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  up  to  2000  ft. 
elevation  ;  Tenasserim,  as  far  South  as  Tavoy  ;  Pfegii,  in  the  tropical  forests 
on  laberite  above  Rangoon.     Fr.  March., 

4.  E.  8YMPL0CINA,  Bl.  Mus.  Bot.  II.  114  ;  Hf.  Ind,  Fl.  I.  284.  {K 
TVhUichiana,  Planch  MS). 

Hab  Martaban,  in  the  damp  and  drier  hill  forests  on  the  NaXtoung 
mountains  at  about  7000  ft.  elevation.     FL  March. 

Sauraiija,  WiUct 
Conspectus  of  species^ 

*  Calyx  densely  setose  or  hispid^     Orary  villons. 

lowers  large,  on  short  thick   pedicels,   clostered;  leaves  more  or  less   spiny-serrate, 

...S.  arntata, 

*  •  Calyx  smooth.    Ovary  glabrous. 

^▼es  pale   or  tawny  mealy-puberous  beneath ;  peduncles  long  and  slender,   scaly ; 
styles  5>     ...  ,,.  ..«  ..•  *.«  ,..S.  Punduana, 
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Adult  leaves  glabrons,  except  the  pubemlous  midrib ;  peduncles  sfaort»  scaly  pnberuloas; 

stamens  about  50;  flowers  lazxdi-blne,  ...  ...  ,.  8  UoxburgkiL 

As  preceding,  but  leaves  finely  setose-serrate ;  stamens  about  20 ;  flowers  said  to  be  white, 

...8,  iriHyleu 
All  parts  except  upper  side  of  leaves  covered  with  long  tawny  or  brown  spreading  hairs; 

peduncles  short  but  slender,  rusty-hirsute,    ...  ...  .,.8.  macrotricha, 

1.  S.  ARMATA,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Sop.  Beng.  1873.  59.  {S.  eerea^ 
Griff,  ap.  Dyer  in  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  288  ?). 

Hab.     Ava,  Khaky  en-hills,  Ponsee  (J.  Anderson).     Fl.  Apr. 

2.  S.  Pina)TJANA,  Wall.  PI.  As.  rar.  IT.  50 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  287. 
Hab.     Not  nnfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  at  2000  to 

3000  ft.  elevation  ;  Ava,  Khakyen  hills,  Ponsee  (J.  Anderson).     Fl.  Apr. 

3.  S.  RoxBUBGHii,  Wall.  PL  As.  rar.  II.  40 ;  Hf.  Ind,  Fl.  I.  287. 
{Ternstrodmia  serrata,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  521). 

Hab.  Rather  frequent  in  the  tropical  and  damp  hill  forests  along 
choungs  of  the  Martaban  hills,  E.  of  Tounghoo,  at  2000  to  6000  ft. 
elevation ;  also  Chittagong.     Fl.  Apr  May. 

4.  S.  TRiSTTLA,  DC.  M^m.  Temst.  31.  t.  7. ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  287. 
{Ternstrcemia  bilocularig,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  522  ?). 

Hab.     Tenasserim  (Helf) 

Included  on  the  authority  of  Dyer.  Specimens  thus  named  in  HBC. 
hardly  differ  from  the  preceding. 

5.  S.  MACBOTBiCHA,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  60;  Hf, 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  287. 

Hab.  Ava,  Khakyen  hills,  Ponsee  (J.  Anderson)  ;  Durunga,  at  1000 
ft.  elevation  (Griff.).     Fl.  Apr. 

Fyrenaria,  Bl. 
Conspectus  of  species. 

*  Bracts  large,  leafy,  dissimilar  to  the  sepals. 

Leaves  yellowish  in  a  dried  state,  pubescent  beneath,  ...  ...P.  diosjfyriearfo. 

*  *  Bracts  small,  much  shorter  than  the  sepals  and  similarly  shaped. 
Leaves  glabrous,  yellowish  in  a  dried  state,  petioles  hardly  2  lin.  long,  puberuloos  or 

glabrous ;  fruits  obovatc,  waxy-yellow,       ...  ...  „.r.  cameUiaJhn. 

Leaves  glabrous,  in  a  dried  state  liver-coloured;  petioles  glabrous,  6  to  8  lin.  long; 
fruits  globular  or  elliptical,  green,    ...  ,.,  ...  ...P.  wtb/a 

1.  P.  DI08PTKICABPA,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  GO. 
Hab.     Not  unfrequent  in  the  stunted  and  drier  hill-forests  of  Martaban, 

E.  of  Toungoo,  at  6000  to  7200  ft.  elevation.     Fl.  Fr.  March, 

2.  P.  CAMELLiiEFLOHA,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1871.  46;  H£ 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  290. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  drier  hill- forests  of  Martahan  at  elevatiorw 
from  30U0  to  5000  ft,,  rarely  lower  down.     Fl.  March  Apr. ;  Fr.  Apr.  May. 
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3.  P.  SERRATJL,  Bl.  Bydr.  1120;  Miq  Fl.  Inrl.  Bat.  1/2.  493.  (P. 
sttenmta,  Seem,  in  Bonpl.  VII.  49  ;  Linn.  Trans.  XXII.  340 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl. 
1. 290. ;  P.  lanceolata,  T.  and  B.  in  Nat.  Tydsch.  Nat.  Ver.  Ned.  Ind.  XXV) 

Hab.     Tenasseiim,  Tavoy  (Wall.) 

Soliima,  Bwdt. 

Conspecfiis  of  species. 

X  Peduncles  usnaUy  very  short  and  stout,  usually  not  longer  than  the  petioles. 
Pedancles  short  and  straight  (rarely  long  in  Wall.  Cat.  1455  fr.  Nepal),  usually  lenticelLate, 

rather  strong,  the  nerves  heneath  prominent,  the  reticulation  distinct,  leaves  glabrous 

or  slightly  pubescent  beneath,     ...  ...  ...  ...Sch.  WallichiL 

Pedancles  1  in.  long,  lenticellate;  leaves  pubescent  beneath ;  the  nerves  and  net- venation 

prominent  and  distinct^ ...  ...  ...  ...  ...Sch.  mollis. 

Pedancles  thick,  lenticellate ;  leaves  very  coriaceous,  glossy  above,  crenate,  on  both  sides 

green,  the  net' venation  indistinct,  in^mersed,  .     ...  ...8ch,  monticola. 

Pedancles  short  and   straight,  smooth ;   flowers  larger  than  in   Sch.  crenata ;    leaves 

glaucescent  beneath,  often  entire,  the  lateral  nerves  prominent,  the  net* venation 
obsolete,         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  Sch.  Naronhee. 

X  X  Peduncles  elongate,  and  often  slender,   always  much  longer  than  the 
petioles,  smooth. 
Pedancles  slender,  usually  more  or  less  curved ;  leaves  glaucous  beneath,  usually  crenate- 

serrate,  the  nerves  and  net- venation  beneath  distinct,  ...  ...Sch.  ohlata. 

Peduncles  strong,  but  still  slender,  1 — li  in.  long ;  leaves  very  coriaceous,  on  both  sides 

impressed-reticulate  and  almost  rugulose,  entire  or  crenate,  the  lateral  nerves  entirely 

or  nearly  impressed ;  capsules  smaller,  ...  ...  ...Sch.  Bancana. 

1.  Sch.  WALLiCHn,  Chois.  (in  Zoll.  Cat.  144  ?).  Gordonia  Wallichii, 
PC  Prod.  I.  528  ;  Gordonia  integHfolia,  Iloxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  572). 

Hab.  Chittagong ;  Ava,  Khaky en-hills,  Ponsee  (J.  Anderson).  Fl. 
March. 

2.  Sch.  mollis,  Dyer  in  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  288. 

Hab.  Aya,  Taong-dong  (Wall.  Cat.  1458)  ;  Dyer  gives  Tavoy  as 
a  habitat,  but  this  is  an  error.  I  fear  that  it  is  hardly  more  than  a  pubescent 
variety  of  the  preceding. 

3.  Sch.  monticola,  Kutz  MS. 

Hab.  Martaban,  on  the  highest  crests  af  the  Nattoung  mountains,  in 
the  stunted  hill  forests,  at  6000  to  7200  ft.  elevation.     Fr.  March. 

May  possibly  be  a  hill-form  of  Sch.  Noronhce^  but  looks  very  diflferent 
even  structurally.     The  leaves  much  resemble  those  of  Pygeum  lucidvm. 

4.  Sch.  Noronhje,  Rwdt.  in  Bl.  Bydr.  129 ;  Korth.  Verli.  144.  t. 
29.  f.  21—27  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  1/2.  492.  {^Gordonia  iniegrifolia,  Iloxb. 
Fl.  Ind.  II.  572  ;   Gordonia Jioribunda,  Wall.  Cat.  1457,  B  only.) 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  drier  hill-forests  of  the  Martaban  hills  at  1500 
.to  400Q  ft.  elevation,  entering  also  the  hill  Eng-forests  \  Tenasserim  (Helf. 
763).  Fl.  Febr.  March  j  Fr.  March,  Apr. 
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Schima,  Griff,  No.  768  has  the  peduncles  of  the  above,  but  the  leaves 
very  much  resemble  those  of  Sch.  oblata,  I  think  that  thej  are  abnormal 
and  produced  after  an  unusual  fall  of  leaves. 

5.  Sch.  obi^ta,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1870.  65.  {Sck 
crenata,  Korth.  Verb.  Nat.  Gesch.  143.  t.  29;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  L  289; 
Oordonia  ohlata,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  572). 

Hab.     Pegu,  Rangoon  ;  Tenasserim  (Helf.  763). 

6.  Sch.  Bakcaita,  Miq.  Ann.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  IV.  413. 

Hab.  Tenasserim  (Helf.  761) ;  common  in  the  Eng  forests  of  the  lower 
hills  of  Tenasserim  and  Martaban,  also  in  the  pine  forests  up  to  3000  fl. 
elevation.     (Dr.  Brandis.) 

The  differences  between  the  species  of  Schima  are  very  slight,  but  the 
logical  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  any  of  the  above  forms  would  be  such 
a  combination  as  Sch,  Noronhco  and  8ch,  Wallichii, 

Camellia,  L. 

Conspectus  of  species, 

Bvhg.  1.  Thea,  L.  Stamens  of  inner  series  equal  in  number  to  the  petals. 

All  parts  quite  glabrous;  flowers  large ;  leaves  coriaceous,         ...  ...C  Japoniea, 

Bubg,  2.  CameUia,  L.  Stamens  of  inner  series  tMrice  the  number  of  the  petals. 
Young  parts  and  midrib  of  the  membranous  leaves  pilose ;  flowers  nodding  on  a  line-long 
scaly  peduncle ;  filaments  villous,     ...  ...  ...  0,  camdata. 

All  parts  glabrous ;  leaves  coriaceous ;  peduncles  not  scaly ;  filaments  glabrous,... C  Tkea, 
Glabrous ;  leaves  coriaceous ;  flowers  almost  sessile,  erect;  filaments  glabrous,  C.dmpifera. 

•1.  C.  Thea,  Lk.  in  Stend.  Nomencl.  Bot.  (Thea  Chinensis,  L.  sp. 
pi.  ed.  1.  515 ;  Sims.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  998 ;  Seem,  in  Linn.  Trans.  XII.  348. 
t.  61  ;  Thea  Boliea  and  T,  viridis^  L.  sp.  pi.  ed.  2.  735 ;  Thea  Cochinehin- 
ensis,  Lour.  Fl.  Coch.  L  338  ;  C.  theifera,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  IV.  558.  t.  601. 
f.  1  and  3  ;  Trans.  Agr.  Hort.  Soc.  Bengal  V.  t.  C. ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  292). 
Hab.     Cultivated  in  Chittagong  and  Arracan. 

2.  C.  CATJDATA,  WaU.  PI.  As.  Bar.  III.  336 ;  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  559. 
t.  601.  f.  2  ;  Trans.  Agri.  Hort.  Soc.  Ind.  V.  1838  t.  A. ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  293. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  drier  hill-forests  of  the  Martaban  bills 
along  choungs,  as  for  instance  near  the  Chinchona  plantation  on  Shan  toong 
gyee  toung  at  ahout  3500  ft.  elevation.     Fl.  March  ? 

I  fear  that  I  am  wrong  in  mj  identification  and,  unfortunately,  the  onlj 
two  withered  flowers  met  with  by  me  have  been  lost  by  the  glue-men.  It 
has  much  larger  and  shorter  acuminate  leaves,  and  the  habit  of  C,  assimilU 
as  figured  by  Seemann.  It  is  a  small  tree  with  white  wood.  N.  B.  C, 
Japonica,  L.,  is  often  met  with  in  gardens  of  Europeans. 

3.  C.  DBUPiPEBA,  Lour.  Fl.  Coch.  I.  411 ;  Seem,  in  Linn.  Trans. 
XXII.  344  J  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  293.     (C.  KUsi,  WaU.  in  Asiat,  Ites.  XIII 
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429  and  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  IV.  48.  t.  2.  and  PI.  As.  rar.  III.  36.  t.  256 ; 
C.  nmplicifolia,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  IV.  560.  t.  604.  f.  2). 

HjlB.     Tenasserim  (and  Andaman  islands  ?  ?)  (Helf.  teste  Dyer). 

DIFTUEOCABPU^. 
Conspectus  of  genera, 

Suhord.  J.  ANCI8TE0CLADEM.  Ovary  2-oelled,  with  a  single  erect  ovule ;  fruit 
adnate  to  the  enlarged  calyx.     Scandent  shrubs. 

1.  Amcistbocladub.    All  the  5  calyx  lobes  more  or  less  enlarged. 

Subord.  II.  DIPTE&OQAEPEJS,  Ovary  8-  rarely  1 -celled,  with  2  pendulous  ovules 
in  each  cell.     Trees,  rarely  erect  shrubs. 

*  Ovary  inferior  or  nearly  so,  or  with  a  broad  base  adnate  to  the  calyx-tube : 
nuts  therefore  for  ^  to  f  of  their  length  adnate  to  the  enlarged  calyx  tube. 

2.  Anisoptbba.  Connective  terminating  in  a  bristle  or  acute  gland;  2  of  the  5 
calyx«lobe8  enlarging  into  long  wing^. 

*  *  Ovary  free,  superior ;  nuts  free^  eiliier  enclosed  in  the  enlarged  calyx-tube 

or  exposed  and  the  calyx  tube  hardly  enlarged. 
O  Calyx-tube  in  fruit  very  enlarged,  completely  enclosing  the  nut. 
8.     DiFTEBOCABPUS.    Two  of  the  calyx  lobes  enlarging  into  long  wings. 

O  O  Calyx-tube  in  fruit  not  or  almost  not  enlarged,  the  nuts  either  quite 
exposed  or  closely  surrounded  by  the  enlarged  calyx-wings. 
t  Calyx-lobes  valvate  in  bud. 
4.     PabashOBBa.    Stamens  12 — 15,  the  connective  mucronulate;   calyx-lobes  all 
almost  equally  enlarging  and  wing-like,  stellately  spreading,  the  nut  quite  exposed. 

1 1  Calyx-lobes  imbricate  and  usually  also  twisted  in  the  bud. 

X  The  3  outer  calyx-lobes  in  fruit  longer  than  the  2  inner  ones. 
6.     Shobba.    Corolla-lobes  spreading ;  stamens  85 — 50  or  more ;  anther-cells  bluni^ 
the  connective  terminating  in  a  bristle  or  penioellate  sharp  point. 

6.  Pentachb.  Corolla-lobes  infrncted  at  middle  and  forming  a  hemispherical 
closed  cup  leaving  only  an  opening  for  the  protruding  anthers  and  style ;  stamens  15  y 
anthers  4-ceIled,  the  cells  bristly,  diverging  from  the  subulate-pointed  connective  (antherg 
therefore  5-8etose). 

X  %,  The  outer  calyx-lobes  in  frxdt  much  longer  than  the  3  inner 
very  smaU  ones. 

7.  Hopba.  Stamens  15 ;  anther-cells  entire  at  top,  adnate  to  the  more  or  less 
prolonged  connective. 

X  X  X  All  the  5  calyx-lobes  in  frxdt  equally  enlarged  but  not 
longer  than  the  fruit  itself. 

8.  Vatica.    Stamens  15.    Capsules  by  abortion  1-  rarely  2-8eeded. 

AnciBtrooladus,  WalL 
Conspectus  of  species. 

All  the  5  lobes  of  the  fruiting  calyx  equally  enlarged,  short  and  coriaceous,  stellately 
spreading,  leaves  chartaceous,  ...  ...  ...  „.C,  Or^ffithii, 

Lobes  of  fruiting  calyx  unequal,  chartaceous,  1 — 1\  in.  long;  leaves  of  a  thicker 
texture,      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...C  Wallichii, 

1.    A.  GEiPFiTHn,  Planch,  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  sen  8.  XIII.  318 ;  DC. 
Prod.  XVI.  603 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  300. 
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Hab.  Common  in  the  swamp-forests  and  along  muddy  river  banks  of 
Fes^u  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim,  chiefly  in  the  allavial  plains.  Fl. 
Fr.  Apr.  May. 

2.  A.  Wallichii,  Planch,  in  Ann.  d.  bc.  Nat.  3  ser.  XIIT.  319;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  300.  {A.  extensus.  Wall.  Cat.  1052  ;  DC.  Prodr.  XVI.  602  ;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  299 ;  A.  stelligerus,  Wall.  ap.  DC.  Prod.  1.  c.  C03  ?  •,  A,  sp. 
Griff.  Nat.  Dieot.  568.) 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Pegu  Yomah  and  Marta- 
ban down  to  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans ;  also  Ghittagong.  Fl.  Febr. 
March  ;  Fr.  Apr.  May. 

The  wings  are  described  as  subequal  but  all  those  that  I  saw  were  very 
unequal,  and  it  is  possible  that  A.  Wallichii  of  Dyer  is  the  same  as  J. 
Griffffhii,  At  least  several  specimens  of  A.  stelUgerus,  Wall.  Cat.  belong  to 
the  latter.  Wallich's  specimens  1052-2  in  HBC.  from  Silhet,  in  very  unripe 
fruit  only,  have  the  wings  unequal.  The  plants  are  dimorphophyllous, 
having  elongate  leaves  1  to  1^  and  2  fb.  long  and  others  hardly  6  in.  long  on 
different  branches  of  the  same  stock  flowering  at  the  same  time.  The 
panicles,  too,  vary  from  robust  to  slenderly-branched. 

Doubtful  species, 

1.    A.  ATTENUATTS,  Dyer  in  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  300. 

Hajb.     Tenasserim  and  Andaman  islands  (Helf.  724.) 

Tlie  specimen  in  HBC.  is  in  panicle  less  the  flowers  and  fruits  and  has 

the  habit  of  A,  Qriffithii;  the  fruits,  however,  as  described  by  Dyer,  agree 

with  those  ascribed  by  me  to  A,  extensus, 

Anisoptera,  Korth. 
Conspectus  of  species, 

Buhg.  1.  Synapiea.  Stamens  only  15 — 18>  the  connective  terminat<?d  in  an  amle 
gland ;  style  filiform ;  nuts  only  to  about  \  of  their  length  adnate  to  the  calyx-tabc. 

Young  shoots  covered  by  a  mealy  or  scurvy  tomentum,  ...  ..,A.  othntta. 

Buhg.  2.  Aniaoptera,  Stamens  numerous,  the  connective  produced  into  a  bristle,  style 
thick  and  ovoid ;  nuts  inferior  or  nearly  so. 

Apparently  quite  glabrous,    ...  ...  ...  ...  i.^ZaJr* 

1.  A.  ODORATA  (Sunaptea  odorata.  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  516.  t.  685.  A. 
f.  5  ;  Ilopea  grandijlora^  Wall.  nom.  nud. ;  DC.  Prod.  XVI.  634  ;  Synaptea 
grandijlora^  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  XXXIX.  66  \  Vatica grandifiara^ 
Dyer  in  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  301). 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  from  Moulmein  southwards,  not  unfrequent. 

N.  B.  Vatica  faginea  Dyer  in  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  301  from  Mergui  seems 
not  to  differ  from  the  above  as  far  as  the  description  goes.  Scpea  fagiMH 
'  or,  as  it  is  marked  in  HBC,  Shorea  Fenangiana,  Wall.  Cat.  963,  is  from 
Fenang  and  a  true  Anisoptera  with  quite  inferior  fruit. 
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2.  A.  OLAB&A.,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  IBeng.  1373.  61 ;  Hf.  Ini.  Fl. 
1. 301. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Pegu 
Yomah  and  Martaban,  E.  of  Tonnghoo.     Fr.  Apr.  May. 

3.  A.  OBiiOKOA,  Djer  in  Hf.  Ind.  FL  1. 301. 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  Mergui  (Griff.).  Unknown  to  rae,  said  to  differ  from 
the  preceding  in  the  unequally  prominent  nerres  of  the  calyx-wings. 

Dipterocarpns,  QmrtiL  f. 
Cofupecttu  of  species. 

*  Oalyx-tabe  in  fimit  more  or  less  globnUu;  ovoid  to  tarbinate,  withoat  any  ribs 

or  loDgitodinal  wings  on  its  belly. 

O  CUyx-tnbe  in  finit  towuds  the  top  prodnced  into  5  compressed  knobs 
each  rita&ted  between  2  lobes. 
LcsTes  glabrooB  or  pnberaloas  beneath ;  stipules  paberolons^  ...l).  iwbsrsmlaimt, 

O  O  Calyx-tnbe  in  firoit  perfectly  terete. 
X  Leaves  glabrous  and  glossy. 
Stipules  velTety ;  fruiting  cal^  smooth  and  more  or  less  pnunons* ...  .../>.  Usoit, 

Stipules  glabrous ;  fruiting  calyx  sprinkled  with  minute  stellate  hairs,        ,*.D.  JSaneUiL 

%.  X  Leaves  beneath  or  on  both  surfiuses  Tarionsly  bury. 
Leares  acuminate,  beneath  along  with  the  petbles pubescent^  ...1>.  tmrbiMotus, 

AU  softer  parts  greyish  pubesoenK  the  leaves  blunts  ...  . . .  7>.  obhmfblms. 

Leaves  acuminate*  often  lai^ge ;  petioles,  young  brandilets  and  stipules  strigose  from  short 
tawny  brush-like  fascicled  hairs,       ...  ...  ...  ...2>.  piionu. 

*  *  Calyx-tube  in  fruit  longitudinally  marked  by  6  ribs  or  as  many  wings. 

t  Wings  of  fruiting  calyx-tube  broad  (about  half  as  broad  as  the  belly 
or  broader). 
Calyx  gr^isfa-tomentosei,  when  in  fruit  sparingly  stellate-puberulous ;   petioles  long; 
leaves  greyish  pubescent,...  ...  ...  ...  „  D,<iUxtuB. 

Calyx  pminoufl^   quite  glabrous ;  petioles  only  2 — 2\  in.  long, ...  ...D.  Or^ffUkiL 

1 1  Wings  of  the  fruiting  calyx-tnbe  narrow  or  reduced  to  ribs. 
O  Leaves  blunt. 
All  softer  parts  greyish-villons,  ...  ...  ••«  ...2>.  Mcamw. 

O  O  Leaves  acuminate. 
Branehlets  tomentoee^   the  belly  of  the  calyx  narrowly  5-winged  and  sparingly  hairy, 

...2>.  e09tatu9. 

1.  D.  TUBEBCUiiATUS,  Rozb.  Fl.  Ind.  IL  614  and  Icon.  ined.  IX.  t. 
82 ;  DC.  Prod.  XVI.  614. ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  297. 

Hab.  Forming  the  principal  constituent  of  the  Eng  and  hill  Eng 
forests  all  over  Ava,  Prome,  Pegu  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim ;  also 
Chittagong.    Fl.  Apr. ;  Fr.  May. 

2.  D.  LBTis,  Ham.  in  Wern.  Soc.  Trans.  VI.  299 ;  DC.  Prod.  XVI. 
607.  (2>.  turhinatus,  Eoxb.  Corom.  PI.  Ill,  3.  t.  213  and  FL  Ind.  II.  612 ; 
D.  grandiflorusy  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  515.) 

Hab.    Frequent  all  over  Burma  from  Arracan,  Pefgu  and   Martaban 
down  to  Tenasserim.    Fl.  Apr. ;  Fr.  May. 
13 
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3.  D.  Hasselth,  B1.  F!.  Jav.  Dipt.  22.  t.  J5 ;  DC.  Prod.  XYI.  609. 
Hab.     In  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Andaman  Islands  and  Tenasserim. 
Differs  from  the  preceding  solely  in  the  glabrous  stipules  and  not- 

pruinous  calyx-belly. 

Maingay's  Malayan  plant  No.  199  belongs  bera.  Dyer  (in  Trim. 
Joum.  Bot.  1874.  p.  102)  incosrectly  refers  the  species  to  2>.  trinervii, 

4.  D.  OTBBiKATUB,  Gfflrtn.  f.  Fruct.  Ill,  61.  t.  688  ;  DC  Prod.  XVI. 
607  quoad  diagn.   Ham ;  Dyer,  in  Trim  Joum.  Bot.  1874.  t.  143.  f.  13. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern  slopes  o£  the 
Pegu  and  Arracan  Yomah  and  Maitaban  down  to  Tenasserim;  alse 
Chittagong.     Fl,  Apr. ;  Fr.  May. 

Fruits  resemble  those  of  D.  Hasseltii,  leaves  tliose  of  2>.  ahiitu. 
Gaertner's  figure  is  very  cbaracteristic,  representing  a  not  full-grown  fruit. 

6.  D^  OBTUSiFOLins,  Teysm.  in  Miq.  Ann.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  I.  214; 
DC.  Prod.  XVI.  008 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I  895. 

Hab.  Common  in  the  hill  £ng  forests  of  Martaban  and  in  the  Eng 
forests  of  the  Prorae  District  up  to  1600  ft.  elevation.  Fl.  March,  Apr.; 
Fr.  Apr.  May. 

6.  D.  PIL0SU8,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  615;  DC.  Prod.  XVI.  614;  H£ 
Ind.  FL  I.  296. 

Hab.  In  the  damp  hill  and  tropical  forests  of  the  Martaban  hills,  £. 
of  Tounghoo  down  to  Tenasserim,  up  to  3600  fb.  elevation  ;  also  Cliittagong, 
Mascal  island  (lioxb.). 

7.  D.  ALATUS,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  614  ;  DC.  Prod,  XVI.  611.  (D. 
incanus,  Dyer  in  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  298,  vix  Roxb.). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Pegu  and  Martaban  down  to 
Tenasserim  ;  also  in  Arracan.     Fl.  Apr.  May  ;  Fr.  May. 

8.  D.  Gbifpithii,  Miq.  in  Ann.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  I.  213;  Hf  Ind. 
Fl.  I.  299. 

Hab.  In  the  tropical  and  moister  upper  mixed  forests  of  tbc 
Andamans ;  Tenasserim,  Mergui  (Griff.).     Fr.  May. 

9.  D.  INCAKUS,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  615  ;  DC.  Prod.  XVI.  iiU. 
Hab.     Chittagong.     Fl.  Nov.  Dec. ;  Fr.  Apr. 

A  very  doubtful  species  which  indeed  comes  very  near  to  D  aJohit 
according  to  the  description,  although  it  is  not  likely  that  Roxburgh  should 
have  named  the  same  species  twice  over. 

10.  D.  COSTATUS,  Gaertn.  Fruct.  IIL  50.  t.  187  ;  Dc.  Prod-  XVL 
610.  {D.  gonopterus.Tuicz,  in  Bull.  Soc.  Mosc.  1863.  I.  676  ?  ;  Dc.  Prod. 
XVI.  612  ?). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  hill  Eng  forests  of  the  Martaban  hills  and  in 
Upper  Tenasserim  ;  up  to  2000  fb.  elevation.     Fr.  Apr. 

Dyer  correctly  remarks  that  JD,  costatus  in  G«ertn.  Fruct  is  a  tod 
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repnesentaiion  of  D;  dUdus  ,\  but  it  is  a.  faithful  delineation  of  what  L 
formerly  identified  (and  I  still  believe  correctlj)^  with  D,  gonopterm^  Turcz. 
I  have  not  9een  V^scahery.  Ham.  which  is  desci'ibed  as  clothed  witk fascicled, 
brown  halts. 

Doubtful  specief, 

T.    IX  VE8TITUB,  Wall.  Cat.  954';  Hf.  Ind:  FK  I.  295. 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  T^voy  (Gomez). 

Kot'seen  by  me  but  seems  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  Dl  tUrblnatus; 
apparently  differing  by  the  calyx-lobes  all  short  broadty  deltoid  (not  2' 
elongate). 

2.  D^bcabsb;  Hami  in  Mem.  Wem.  Soc.  YI.  300 ;  Hf.  Ind;  Fl.  F. 
297. 

Hab.     Hills  of  southern  Tippera- (Ham). 

3;  D.  AirovsTiFOLiUB,  WA.  Prod.  I.  84.  (Z>;  costatus^Bxuht  Fkind; 
II.  613). 

Hab*.    Chittagong  Hills» 

Flurashorea,  Kurs: 

IL  F.  STELLATA,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  IB70,  66.  (Shbrea 
Hellata,  JJjer  in  Hf.  Ind.  FI.  I.  304). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban ;  rather  rare  along 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Pegu-  Ybmahj  up  to  1500  ft.  elevation.  Fl. 
March  ;  Fh  Apr;  May. 

The  generic  distinctions  of  JPUrashorea  do  not  consist  in  tho  develop- 
ment of  the  fruit-wings  but  in  the  sastivation  of  the  calyx,  and  the  entirely^ 
exposed  nut.- 

Shosea,  Boxb; 

Conspectus  of  species* 

*'Inflore8cenfe  tomentofle  or  vclvetjr-pubesoent. 

y^  Leaves  cliartaceous,  when^fiill-gEOwn  glabrous  or  nearly  eo: 
Shorter  calyx-lobes  in  fruit  acuminate ;  stamens  c.  20 — 25,  ...  ...S.  ohtusa; 

Shorter  calyx-lobes  in  fruit  blunt  \.  stamens  about  50,  ...  ...  j9.  robutta^ 

X  )C- Leaves  very  coriaceous,  oppressed- silvery  beneath, 
locompletely  known ;  leaves  appfkrently  persistent,    ..«  ...  „,S,  Selferi. 

*"*  Inflorescence  qpite  glabrous.. 
Calyx  quite  glabrous,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,.,8.Jlorihtmda. 

I.  S.  0BTU8A,  WalK  Cat.  960:;  Bl..  Mus^Lugd.  Bat.  IL  32,  t.  8  ;  Hf. 
Ind.  FL  I.  306. 

Hab:  Common*  in  tbe  Eng  and  hill  Eng  forests  all  over  Burmir  from 
Ava,  Prome  and  Martaban  down,  to  Tenasserim,  up  to  2000  ft.  elevation. 
FL  March  ;  Fr.  Apr.  May,. 
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2  S.  BOBV8TA,  Gsertn.  Fr.  III.  48  t.  186;  Roxb.  Coroni.  PI.  III.  t. 
212  und  Fl.  Ind.  U.  615 ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  Madr.  t.  4. ;  Hf.  liid«  Fl.  L  906. 

Hab.     Said  to  grow  in  Ava. 

3.     8.  Helfkbi  {Vatiea  Kelferi,  Djer  in  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  302). 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Mergui  (Griff.  713/1). 

Referred  here  on  account  of  habit. 

There  is  another  Shorea,  in  leaf  only,  Teiy  mnch  resembling  JDuria  Ox- 
leyanus  from  Tenasserim,  Moulmein  (Fale.  438),  which  differs  from  8h. 
Iepr09ula  in  having  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  not  scabrous  and  generally 
in  the  different  clothing  and  nervation. 

\.  Sh.  floeibuhba,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soo.  Beng.  1873.  60;  H£ 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  304. 

Hab.    Tenasserim,  Tavoy.    Fl.  Decb. 

Fentaome*  DC. 

1.  P.  SiAMENSis,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1870,  66.  {Shorea 
Siamenns,  Miq.  Ann.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  I.  21l> ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  384). 

Hab.  Very  frequent  in  the  Eng  and  dry  forests  more  especially  in 
Ava  and  the  Prome  ditrict,  less  frequent  from  Pegu  and  Martaban  down 
to  Tenasserim.     Fl.  March ;  Fr.  Apr.  May. 

The  Siamese  specimens  have  the  young  leaves  beneath  wbite-tomentosey 
but  differ  in  no  other  respect. 

Hopes,  Boxb. 
CdtupeeiuB  of  specie9. 

*  CcnmedaTe  terminated  bj  a  short  point. 
GUyz  grejiflh  tomentoee  »  leaves  Uantiah  acondnate^  ,.•  ...^.  odarmia, 

IjeaTee  oblong,  blunty  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,,nH.  toc^lmCa, 

m  m  GanneoiaTe  termimited  bj  a  bristle  laager  than  the  anther-oelU. 
Gblyx  greyish  tomentoee »  flowers  somewhat  larger,  •••  ...JZ*.  gratmima, 

Caljx  almost  glabrous ;  flowers  yeaej  smaU,  ...  ..•  „M.  OriffUhU, 

1.  H.  obobata,  Boxb.  €k>rom.  PL  III.  t.  210  and  FL  Ind.  U.  609. 
Bl  Ind.  FL  I.  308.     (H.  tasta.  Wall.  ap.  DC.  Prod.  XVI.  638). 

Hab.  Common  in  the  tropical  forests  all  over  Burma  from  Chittagong 
and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim.     FL  March,  Apr. ;  Fr.  May,  June. 

KB.  Mopea  eglandulosa^  Boxb.  is  a  C^elogtemon  and  differs  from  the 
above  by  the  white  bark  as  indicated  by  Boxburgh  himself. 

2.  H.  scaphula,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  II.  611;  DC.  Prod.  XVI.  635. 
{Vatiea  scaphula.  Dyer  in  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  301), 

Hab.     Cbittagong,  on  Mascal  Island  (Roxb.).     Fl.  Jan. 

3.  H.  eBATisaiMAy  WalL  Cat.  1)00;  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng^ 
1873.  61.  (//.  ohhngifoUa,  Dyer  in  Hf.  lud.  Fl.  I.  309?  ;  Shored 
gratksma.  Dyer  L  c.  307). 
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Hab.    Tenasserim  (Griff.  714/1). 

4.    H.  GmJi^FiTini,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  1878,  GO ;  Hf.  Ind. 
Fl.  I.  310. 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Mergui  (Griff.).  717/1). 

Vatican  L. 
1.    V.  LAKCEiBPOLiA,  Bl.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  II.  31 ;  DC.  Prod.  XVI. 
618;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  302.     (Vateria  lancecrfolia,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  IF.  601). 
Hab.     Chittagong  (Roxb.) ;  Burma  (Griff.).     Fl.  May ;  Fr.  Jul.  Aug. 

*  Doubtful  species. 

1.    V.  TBiQTNA,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  514i. 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  Mergui,  on  the  summit  of  the  hillock  Pator,  at 
600—800  ft.  elevation  (Griff.). 

Griffith's  description  is  a  very  complete  and  good  one,  but  still  I  cannot 
guess  the  plant.  The  ovary-like  style  would  indicate  Anisopfera,  but  the 
ovary  itself  is  stated  to  be  superior  and  free. 

MALVAGE^. 
Con^ectus  of  genera. 

A.  Carpels  whorled  ti»  a  single  row,  not  united  into  a  capsule, 

Trib.  I.  MALJTEM,  Staminal  column  bearing  the  filaments  at  the  snmmit.  Style- 
branches  as  many  as  cells  to  the  ovary.  Mature  carpels  separating  more  or  less 
from  tiie  axis. 

•  Ovnies  solitary,  ascending. 
X  Stigmas  linear. 

1.  AI.THAA.    Bracteoles  6 — 9,    united  at  base;  froit-axis  not  longer  than  the 

oarpels. 

2.  Halva.    Bracteoles  8,  distinct.    Carpels  not  beaked. 

X  X  Stigmas  capitate  or  davate. 
8.    Haxvabtsitm.    Bracteoles  1  to  3,  distinct,  or  none.    Carpels  usually  beaked. 
*  ^  Ovnies  suspended,  solitary. 

4.  Anoda.    Bracteoles  none.    Carpels  broadly  stellate,  not  beaked. 

5.  SiDA.    Carpels  converging  with  their  points  or  beaked.    Bracteoles  none,  or 
very  rarely  1  or  2  and  bristle-like. 

1^  *  *  Ovnies  2  or  more,  ascending  or  pendulous  or  both. 

6.  Abtttilon.      Bracteoles  none.       Carpels  5 — 20,  without  spurious  partitions. 
Tfih.  II.    UREIfE^.    Staminal  column  truncate  or  5-toothed  at  apex  bearing  the 

anthers  orfilamente  on  the  outside.    Style-branches  twice  as  many  as  ovary-cells. 
Carpels  1-seeded. 

7.  Ubena.    Bracteoles  5,  connate  at  base.    Carpels  opposite  the  petals,  muricate 

or  glodudiate. 

8.  Patofia.    Bracteoles  5  or  more,  usually  free,  herbaceous  or  bristle-like.  Carpels 
opposite  the  sepals,  variously  armed  or  smooth. 

B.  Fr%U  a  capsule,  dehiscent  or  rarely  indehiseent. 
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Trib,  III.  HIBISCE^,  Stamiual  colamn  tnmcatc  or  &>toothed  at  summit)  bearing 
the  antliers  or  filaments  oatgldu  or  also  on  the  summit  itself.  Style-brandies  or  stig* 
mas  sm  many  as  ovary-cells. 

O  Style  branched  at  the  summit^  the  branches  spreading  or  ndiatiog. 
Seeds  usually  reniform. 
9.    Etdia.    Bracteoles  4 — 6,  enlarging  in  firuit.    Capsule  2-  or  S-valved. 

10.  Decasohistia.    Bracteoles  10.  Ovary,  lO-celled,  with  a  solitary  ovule  in  each 
cell. 

11.  Hibiscus.    Bracteoles  6  or  more,  free  or  coimate,  rarely  tooth-like  or  wautiiig. 
Ovary  5-celled,  with  2  or  more  ovules  in  each  cell. 

O  O  Stigmas  clavate,  undivided  or  very  shortly  and  erect-branched.    Seeds 
obovoid  or  angled. 

12.  Thespbsia.    Bracteoles  3  to  5,  mually  smaXV. 

13.  QossYFiiTM.    Bracteoles  3,  leafy,  large,  cordate. 

Trib.  IV.  BOMBACE^,  Staminal  column  divided  at  summit,  or  rarely  to  thelMse, 
into  numerous  filaments  or  6  to  8  staminal  bundles,  very  rarely  entire  nearly  to 
the  summit.     Anthers  free  or  variously  cohering.    Stigmas  free  or  connate. 

*  Leaves  digitate.    Bracteoles  distinct  or  none. 

14     BoMBAX.    Calyx  truncate  or  irregularly   3-  to  5-)obed.     Capsule  5-valved, 
copiously  woolly  within.     Ultimate  filaments  with  a  single  anther. 

15.  Kriodendbon.    Calyx  and  capsule  as  in  preceding.     FiLaments  with  2  or  3 
anthers. 

*  *  Leaves  simple,  penninerved,  beneath  more  or  less  lepidote.    Fruits 

muricate. 

16.  DuBio.     Calyx   bell-shaped.     Petals  5.    Branches  of  the  staminal  bundles 
bearing  several  linear  anthers  with  sinuous  anther-oells. 

Alth»a,  L. 

1.  A.  BOSEA,  Cav.  Diss.  t.  29.  f.  3  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  IdO;  DC. 
Pfbd.  1.437;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3189.  (A.  Cororaandeliana,  Cav.  1.  c.  293; 
WA.  Prod.  I.  45  ;  A.  flexuosa,  Sims  Bot.  Mag.  t.  892 ;  A.  Sinensis,  Cav.  1. 
c.  t.  29.  f.  3.  ;  DC.  1.  c). 

Hab.  In  gai'dens  both  of  natives  and  of  Europeans,  more  es- 
pecially in  the  drier  districts,  as  Prome,  also  Ava,  Khakyen  hills,  Ponsee 
(J.  Anderson).     Fl.  March. 

Malva,  Is. 

1.  M.  VEBTiciLLATA,  L.  sp.  pi.  970;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  320;  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  2953 ;  Hook.  Joum.  1817.  t.  7.  {M.  NeilgherrenaU,  Wight  Ic. 
t.  950). 

Hab.     Ava,  Khakyen  hills,  Ponsee  (J.  Anderson).     Fr.  May. 

Malvastrum,  A.  Gray. 

*1.  M.  TEicuspiBATUM,  A.  Gray  Bot.  Amer.  Exp.  I.  148  ;  Hf.  W- 
Fl.  I.  321.     (if.  ruderale,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  J/2  138). 

Hab.  In  rubbishy  places  near  Chittagong  ;  also  aoe  specimen  seen  m 
Rangoon.     Fl.  R.  S. 
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Sida,  L. 
Conspectus  of  species. 

*  Leaves  from  lanceolate  to  oblong  or  obovate-oblong,  on  short  2  to  4  lin.  long 

petioles. 
Carpels  nsnally  5,  leaves  more  or  less  green  on  both  sides ;  peduncles  short»  not  or  at  the 

very  base  Jointed,     ...  ...  ...  ...  . .  .^.  carpinifolia. 

Carpels  nsnally  10,  seldom  fewer,  leaves  minutely  g^yish  tomentose  beneath ;  peduncles 

nsually  elongate,  jointed  at  about  their  middle, ...  ...  ..,8.  rhombifolia, 

*  *  Leaves  cordate  or  nearly  so,  on  6  to  15  lin.  long,  usually  slender  petioles. 

O  Carpels  terminating  in  2  long  awns, 
Ereet,  glabrous  or  nearly  s<^  ...  ...  ...  .,M,  corylifolia. 

Erects  densely  tomentose,    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...S,  cordifolia» 

O  O  Carpels  blunt  or  shortly  2-lobed, 
Erect;  burs  glandular  or  viscid;  flowers  solitary  or  several,  on  short  and  rather  thick 
glandular  peduncles,     -.  ...  ...  ...  ,,.S,glutinMa' 

Spreading  or  almost  erect,  weak ;  hairs  spreading,  not  glandular ;  flowers  solitary,  on 
long  filiform  jointed  simply  hury  peduncles,        ...  ...  ...^.  humilis. 

1.  S.  CARPiNiFOLiA,  L.  8p.  pi.  963  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  323.  (S.  acuta, 
Burin.  Fl.  Ind.  147 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  171 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  95 ;  S. 
Janccolata,  Koxb.  1.  c.  175). 

Hab.  Very  frequent,  especially  in  rubbishy  places,  in  cultivated  grassy 
lands,  shrubberies,  etc.,  all  over  Burmah  ;  Andamans,  introduced  only.  Fl. 
B.  and  C.  & 

2.  S.  EHOKBiFOLiA,  L.  sp.  pL  961 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  176 ;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  323. 

Var.  a.  Linneaxa,  Griseb.  Fl.  West.  Ind.  74. 

Var.  fi,  Canabiensis,  Griseb.  1.  c.  74.  (S.  rhomhoidea,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind. 
III.  176  ;  8.  rhombifolia  var.  3  rhomhoidea,  Mast,  in  Hf.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  324  pp.) 

Var.  y.  BETTJSA,  Griseb.  1.  c. ;  Mast.  1.  c.  (&  retusa  L.  sp.  pi.  901 ; 
Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  175). 

Var.  8.  ACUTA ;  erect,  branched ;  leases  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
toothed ;  carpels  6 — 7,  stellate  pubescent,  with  4  long  awns. 

Var.  €.  AINIFOLIA  {8.  alniJoHa,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  174  ;  WA.  Prod. 
I.  68,  an  etiam  Ij?  \  8.  Chinensis,  Roxb.  1.  c. ;  8.  microphj/Ua,  Roxb.  1.  c. 
■170? ;  8.  mHippica,  DC.  Prod.  I.  462). 

Hab.  Very  frequent  in  leaf-shedding  forests  and  in  cultivated  lands  all 
oyer  Burma ;  var.  8.  Tenasserim,    Fl.  Fr.  C.  and  R.  S. 

3.  S.  COBTLIPOLIA,  Wall.  Oat.  1865  ;  Hf  Ind.  Fl.  I.  324. 
Hab.    Ava,  Segain  (Wall.). 

4.  S.  COBDIPOLIA,  L.  sp.  pi.  961 ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  III.  177 ;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  324  ;  {8*  decagyna^  Schum.  and  Thon.  Dansk.  Vidensk.  .Selsk. 
Afh.  IV.  12 ;  Walp.  Rep.  I.  315). 
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Hab.  Not  unfrequent  on  sandy  soil  chiefly,  as  well  in  the  leaf- shedding 
forests  as  in  shrubberies  of  the  lower  lands  of  Pegu  and  Arracan.  Fl.  Fr. 
Oct.  Decb. 

5.  S.  GLUTDfoSA,  Eoxb.  Fl.  III.  172.  (S.  MywrentU,  WA.  Prod.  I. 
59  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  322). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  mixed  and  open  forests  all  over  Pegu  and 
Martaban  ;  also  Tenasserim  and  Ava,  Khakyen  hiUs.     Fl.  Fr.  Febr.,  May. 

6.  S.  HTJMILI8,  Willd.  sp.  pi.  III.  744  ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  322. 
Hab.     Frequent  all  over   Pegu,  more  especially  in  the  Prome  District, 

in  leaf-shedding  forests  and  rubbishy  places ;  also  Ava.  Fl.  Fr.  Oct.  March. 

Albutilon.  Gtortn. 

Conspectus  of  species. 

*  Carpels  more  than  10,  usually  about  20. 

Tomentam  dose  and  dense,  without  spreading  hairs ;  capsule  truncate^  tiie  caipel-pcnnti 
yery  shorty    •«•  •..  •••  •••  ••>  A.  ludinm, 

Tomentum  dense,  intermixed  with  long  spreading  hairs ;  capsule  at  the  top  contracted 
and  angular,  the  carpels  not  pointed,  ...  .••  ,.,A. grateolent^ 

*  *  Carpels  fewer  than  10,  usually  5  or  7. 

Tomentum  consisting  of  short  glandular  hairs,  intermixed  with  long  rimple  and  sprading 
onesi,...  ■•*  ...  ••  •*•  ...A.  polyondntM, 

1.  A.  IiTDTCTJM,  G.  Don.  Gen.  Syst.  I.  504 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  12 ;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl.  325.  non  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  (^Sida  Indica  L.  sp.  pi  964  ;  Roxb.  FL 
Ind.  III.  179 ;  8ida  populifolia,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  179 ;  8ida  Asiatiea, 
L.  sp.  pi.  964  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  179 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  326). 

Haj}.  Frequent  along  road  sides,  around  villages,  along  the  banks  of 
rivers,  etc.,  all  over  Prome  and  Pegu  ;  also  Ava.     Fr.  Decb.  Jan, 

2.  A.  GBAVEOLENS,  WA.  Prod.  I.  56  ;  Hook.  Oomp.  Bot.  Ma^.  1. 1. 
2 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  327.  (Sida  graveoUns,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  179 ;  Bot 
Mag.  t.  4134). 

Hab.  In  uncultivated  places,  amongst  shrubbery  etc.,  especially  around 
villages  in  Pegu.  Fl.  CS. ;  Fr.  H.  S. 

3.  A.  POLTANDEUM,  Schlecht.  in  Link  En.  Hort.  Bcrol.  II.  264  ;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  325.  {Sida polyandra,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  173  ;  Sida  Fersiea, 
Burm.  Fl.  Ind.  t.  47.  f.  1 ;  Cav.  Diss.  1. 1.  4.  f.  1). 

Hab.     Pegu  (Brandis). 

The  Burmese  plant  differs  chiefly  in  the  more  glandular  pubescence  and 
in  having  the  carpels  constantly  by  7,  not  by  5. 

Doubtful  species. 

!•     Sn>^,  sp.  GrifF.  Not.  Dicot.  523. 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Moulmein,  in  jungles  and  along  roada. 
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Urena,  L. 

Conspectus  of  species* 

*  Capsules  longer  than  the  sepals,  glochidiate  and  bristly  toraentose, 

...     U,  lohaia, 

•  •  Carpels  included  in  the  calyx,  smooth  or  net-veined. 

O  Petals  li  to  nearly  2  in.  long,  forming  a  largo  fuunel-shaped  corolla. 
Leaves  almost  rotundate,  very  scabrous  on  both  surfaces ;  flowers  forming  dense  leafy 
terminal  heads,  ...  ...  ...  ...  .,.U,  rigida. 

Leaves  underneath  softly  tomentose,   scabrous   above,   the  lower  ones  usually  lobcd ; 
flowers  in  loose  spreading  terminal  racemes,       ...  ...  ...  27.  speciosa, 

O  O  Petals  about  4  lin.  long,  forming  a  rotate  corolla ;  involucre  longer 
than  the  calyx. 
Flowers  sessile  or  nearly  so  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,   or  along  axiUary  short  leafy 
branchlctfiy   ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...U.  repanda, 

1.  U.  LOBATA,  L.  sp.  pi.  974  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Tnd.  III.  182  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t. 
3043 ;  GrifT.  Not.  Dicot.  622 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  329.  ( U.  reticulata,  Cav. 
Diss.  VI.  335  t.  183.  f.  1. ;  U,  viminea,  Cav.  1.  c.  t.  184.  f .  1  ;  U.  micro- 
carpa,  DC.  Prod.  I.  441 ;  U.  ribesia,  Sm.  in  Rees.  Cycl.  37.  No.  6 ;  DC. 
L  c. ;   U.  Sioartzii,  DC.  1.  c. ;   Z7.  scahriuscula,  DC.  1.  c). 

Var.  p.  siKUATA  (ZT".  sinuata,  L.  sp.  pi.  974 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  182  ; 
Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  329). 

Var.  y.  lanosa,  leaves  larger,  usually  with  shorter  lobes  and  less 
scabrous,  sometimes  almost  soltly  tomentose  \  involucre  and  calyx  rather 
flaccid,  densely  tomentose. 

Hab.  All  three  forms  common,  especially  in  uncultivated  places,  in 
shrubberies,  toungyas,  etc.,  but  also  in  leaf-shedding  forests  all  over  Burma 
from  Chittagong  and  Ava  down  to  Tenasserim  up  to  30U0  ft.  elevation  j  Var. 
a.  rarer  than  )8.  and  y.     Fl.  Fr.  oo  . 

2.  U.  EIGIDA,  Wall.  Cat.  1929 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  330. 

Hab.  Not  uncommon  in  the  open,  especially  the  low,  forests  of  Pep^u 
and  Martaban  ;  also  Tenasserim,  chiefly  on  stiff  clay  and  laterite.  Fl.  Oct. 
to  Jan. 

3.  TJ.  SPECIOSA,  Wall.  PI.  As.  rar.  I.  t.  26. 

Haii,  Not  unfrequent  in  the  low  and  mixed  forests  all  over  Pegu  ; 
also  Ava.     Fl.  Fr.  C.  S. 

Pavonia,  Cav. 

Conspectus  of  species. 

Sect.  1.  Lebretonia,     Bracte^les  5-6.    Carpels  indehisccnt. 

Flowers  yellow ;  carpels  muricate,    ...  ...  ...  ...P.gleckuiHtfoIia, 

Sect,  2.  Eupavonick*     Bractcoles  10  or  more.    Carpels  dehiscent. 

Flowers  pink ;  carpels  unarmed,  the  margins  slightly  but  sharply  produced,   P.  zej/huiica, 

1.     P.  GLECiiOMiFOLiA,  A.  Rich.  Fl.  Abyss.  I.  5k;  Hf.  Ind.   Fl.  I, 
330.    (Lebretonia  procurnhenSf  Wall.  Cat.  1883  ;  Wiglit  Ic.  t.  4). 
1^ 
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Hab.     Ava.  Segain.  (Wall.). 

2.  P.  ZETLANiCA,  Willd.  sp.  pi.  III.  838 ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  III.  214 ; 
Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  331. 

Hab.  Banks  of  the  Irrawaddi  in  Ava,  apparently  not  unfrequent. — 
Fl.  Fr.  Sept.— Jan. 

All  the  Burmese  specimens  seen  by  me  (including  P.  rosea,  Wall,  Cat. 
18S7,  with  hairy  carpels)  belong  to  the  above  species,  none  to  P.  odonUa^ 
Willd.,  for  which  Masters  gives  Birma  as  a  habitat. 

Kydia,  Boxb. 

1.  K.  CALTCINA,  Roxb.  Corom.  PI.  III.  t.  215  and  Fl.  Ind.  III. 
188 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  879-880 :  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  3. ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  348. 
{K.fratema,  Roxb.  Corom.  PI.  III.  t.  216  and  Fl.  Ind.  III.  189). 

Hab.  Not  uncommon  in  the  mixed  and  open  forests  of  Pegu  and 
Prome  ;  also  Ava.     Fl.  Jan. ;  Fr.  ll.  S. 

There  really  may  be  two  different  species  in  India,  the  one  with  smaller 
smooth  seeds,  the  other  with  larger  furrowed  seeds.  The  indument  of  the 
Burmese  plants  is  much  more  floccose,  the  involucre-leaflets  broader ;  seeds, 
imripe,  appear  smooth  and  smaller. 

Decaschistia,  WA. 
Conspectus  of  species. 

Leaves  beneath  shortly  bnt  densely  whitish  tomentose ;  involacre  much  shorter  than 
the  calyx,  pubemlous ;  petals  about  i  in.  long,  ...  ...D. parriflora, 

AH  ports  thickly  tomentose ;  involucre  nearly  as  long  as  the  calyx,  densely  tomeutose; 
petals  nearly  2  in.  long,  ...  ...  ...  ...2>.  cratsiMtcuUu 

D.  PABVIFLOBA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1870.  66. 

Hab.  Found  in  the  adjoining  Siamese  province  of  Kanburi,  most  pro- 
bably occurring  also  in  Tenasserim.     Fl.  Fr.  Apr.  May. 

1.     D.  CBASsiusciJLA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  227. 

Hab.     Prome  District  (Col.  Eyre). 

Masters  describes  but  does  not  name  another  large-flowered  (flowers 
pink;  4  in.  in  diameter)  species  from  Rangoon. 

HibiflCtiB,  L. 

Conspectus  of  species, 

A.    Leaflets  of  involucre  free,  sometimes  adnate   to  the  calyx  hut  not  connate  mth  <me 

another,  or  altogether  wanting. 
Subg,  1.  Solandra.     Involucre  wanting.     Herhs  with  small  flowers. 
Flowers  white,  on  long  slender  pedicels,  usually  forming  terminal  racemes,... JT.  Solandra. 
Subg.  2.   Hibiscus.     Calyx   regular,   not   spathaceous,  6-clefb,   more   or  less  persistent, 
surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  persistent  involucre,  the  leaflets  of  w^hich  are  either  quite 
free  or  sometimes  adnate  to  the  calyx. 

*  Capsule  rounded,  obtuse  or  truncate. 
O  Capsules  truncate,  winged. 
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Velvetv-pabesoent  i  calyx  and  iuvolacre  tomcntose ;  flowers  large,  yellow   with  a  dark- 
purple  eye,  ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...H.  vitifolius. 

O  O  Capsules  rounded  or  obtuse,  not  winded. 
Capsules  glabrous ;  flowers  white,  hardly  an  in.  in  diameter,  the  petals  reflexed ;  scabrous 
herb,       ...  ...  ..  ..  ...  ...H.  mieranthus. 

Capsules  hirsute ;  all  parts,  also  calyx  and  involucre  densely  scurvy  tomentoso  ;  involucre- 
leaflets  10;  flowers  large,  whiter  then  roso-colourcd ;  a  large  uhrub,      ...H.  mutabilis. 
As  preceding,  but  all  parts  softly  tomentose ;  involucre  and  calyx  densely  pubescent ;  involu- 
cre-leaflets in  Burm.  spec.  7,  linear  (in  Malt^an  5,  ovate-lanceolate),    ...if.  ve»ustu9, 
*  *  Capsules  acuminate  or  acute,  not  winged. 

X  Calycine  lobes  1-3-nerved,  without  thickened  margins, 
t  Leaves  densely  and  softly  tomentose. 
All  ports,  also  oalyx  and  involucre  densely  tomentose ;  pedicels  shorter  than  the  pedun- 
cles;  seeds  pubescent,  ...  ...  ...  ,„H,pandur(B/ormi9, 

t  t  Leaves  glabrous  or  roughish  puberulous. 

A  Annual  herbs.     Flowers  yellow  with  dark-purple  eye. 
Seeds  tubercled;  leaves  glabrous;  stem  and  petioles  prickly,    ...  ...//.  procerus. 

Seeds  smooth ;  all  parts  and  more  especially  the  calyx  and   involucre  very  tubercled- 
hispid,  ...  ...  ...  ...  '  ...  »..H.  diversif alius. 

Seeds  smooth ;  young  parts  densely  and  shortly  hispid ;  involucre-leaflets   puberulous  or 
almost  glabrous,       ...  ..  ...   *  ...  ...H*.  lunarifolius. 

A  A  Shrubs.  Flowers  from  purple  to  rose-coloured  and  white. 
Leaves  glabrous,  longer  than  the  petioles. 
Pedicels  shorter  than  the  petioles,         ...  ...  ...  ...H,  Syriacus^ 

Pedicels  elongate,  longer  than  the  petioles,      ...  ...  ...H.  Rosa  Sinensis, 

%,  X  Calycine  lobes  with  a  prominent  midrib  and  (especially  when  in 
fruit)  with  thickened  usually  indurated  borders. 
O  Involucre-leaflets  bearing  on  the  back  an  oblong  or  linear  ap- 
pendage. 

A  Appendage  of  involucre-leaflets  leafy,  oblong;     flowers 
pale  sulphur  with  crimson  eye. 
Flowers  about  2  in.  in  diameter,  shortly  peduncled ;  stipules  lanceolate ;  stems  stiff-hairy 
and  usually  prickly,      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...H,  JktrccUus, 

Flowers  about  an  in.  in  ^metcr,  on  long  slender  peduncles ;  stipules  large,   leafy,   semi- 
lunar; stems  prickly,  ...  ...  .,.H.  Surrattensis, 

A  A  Appendage  of  involucre-leaflets  linear,  rarely  wanting. 

Flowers  white  or  pale-sulphur  with  a  purple  eye,  or  purple,  the  calyx-lobes  without  a  gland 

on  the  midrib,  ...  •••  •••  •••  ...H,  radiatus. 

O  O  Involucre-leaflets  entire,  without  any  appendage. 
Calyx  dry,  homy  in  fruit,  the  lobes  prickly  ciliate,  with  a  large   gland  on  the  midrib  j 
seeds  glabrous,...  ...  ...  ...  .,   H.  cannabinus. 

Calyx  fleshy,  red,  the  lobes  without  prickles,  usually  a  little  hairy  but  soon  glabreacent ; 
seeds  shortly  hispid, ...  ...  ...  ...  „.H.  Sabdariffa. 

Subff.  3.  Abelmoschus,    Calyx   spathaceous,  5-  rarely  S-toothed,  deciduous,  surrounded  by 
a  5-  to  20-leaved  free  often  very  deciduous  involucre.     Seeds  glabrous. 

>C  Involucre-leaflets  short  and  small,  deciduous  already  before  opening  of 
the  flowers. 
Flowers  rather  small,  uniform  white,      ...  ...  ...  ...H.flculneus. 

X  X  Involucre-leaflets  narrow  linear,  often  numerous  and   long ;  flowers 
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large,  yellow  with  puri>le  eye. 
O  Capsules  short,  5-angIed 

t  Involucre-leaflets  ahoat  10-12. 
All  parts  minutely  scabrous ;  peduncles  about  twice  as   long  as   the   capsule,  slender ; 
flowers  about  1|  in.  in  diameter^  ..  ...  ..  H.  tagiitifoliM. 

All  parts  spreadingly  setose ;  peduncles  as  long  or  shorter  than  the  capsule,  strong ;  flow- 
ers 2  to  3  in.  in  diameter,  ...  ...  „.H.  Abelmosckmi. 

t  t  Involucre-leaflets  15  to  20. 
Stems  hirsute ;  leaves  lobed,  tomentose  and  sprinkled  with  stiff  haizB ;  involucre-leaflets 
rather  persistent,       ...  ...  ...  ...  ,.  H.  caneellatMS, 

O  O  Capsule  elongate-conical,  7-augu1ar. 
Involucre-leaflets  10 ;  all  parts  slightly  hairy,        ...  ...  ...H.  esculeniur. 

XXX  Involucre-leaflets  broad  and  leafy,  usually  lai^,  4  to  6;  flowen 
yellow  with  purple  eye.     Steins  setose. 
O  Involucre-leaflets  4. 
Leaves  almost  glabrous ;  involucre-leaflets  glabrous,  along  the  borders  shortly  tomontc«e, 

...H.  Manikot. 
Leaves  beneath  sprinkled  with  3-forked  short  hairs ;  involucre-leaflets   appressed  pubes- 
cent and  setosc-ciliate,        ...  ...  ...  ...  M.hottUit. 

O  O  Involucre-leaflets  6. 
Leaves  hirsute ;  involucre-leaflets  sprinkled  with  long  stifi*  hairs,  ...H.  pungeuf, 

B.  Leaflets  of  the  involucre  united  up  to  the  middle  or  at  least  at  the  hose,  sometimes  form^ 

ing  a  cup-shaped  involucre. 
Suhg.  4.  Paridum,     Trees,  shrubs  or  woody  climbers. 

*  Trees  or  erect  shrubs.     Seeds  glabrous.     Flowers  large,  yellow  with  pur- 

ple eye. 
Leaves  deeply  3-IoIkhI,         ...  ...  ,,,  ...  ...H.  hastatut. 

Leaves  not  divided,  entire  or  crcnulate, . . .  ...  ...  ..//".  tUiaceus, 

•  *  Seeds  woolly  or  pubescent. 

t  Woody  climbers. 
All  parts  velvety  tomentose,   leaves  glabrescent   above ;  involucre-leaflets  4-7,  velvety, 

..  H.  sta^deu. 
t  t  Trees. 
All  parts  tawny  setose  ^  leaves  entire,  tawny   tomentose  i  involucre-leaflets   10,  hirsuU^ 

,..H.  macrophjfllut, 

1.  H.  SoLANDBA,  L'Her.  Stirp.  I.  103.  t.  49 ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  Ill 
197 ;  Hf.  Ind.  FL  I.  336. 

Hab.     Ava,  Taong  dong  and  Segain  (Wall.) 

2.  H.  VITIF0LIU8,  L.  Mant.  569  ;  Roxb.  Fl  Ind.  III.  200  j  Hf.  Ini 
n.  I.  338.     {H.  trimcatus,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  200). 

Hab.  Not  uncommon  along  borders  of  fields,  in  shrubberies,  rubbish/ 
places  round  villages,  etc.,  also  in  the  dry  forests,  all  over  Burma  from  Chit- 
tagong  and  Ava  down  to  Pegu.     Fl.  R.  and  C.  S. ;  Fr.  H.  S, 

3.  II.  MiCEANTnus,  L.  f.  Suppl.  308  ;  Hf.  Ind.  FL  I.  335.  (S. 
rigidm,  L.  f.  Suppl.  310;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  111.  195.) 

ILab.     Ava,  Pagha  myo  (Wall.). 
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*4.  H.  MUTABiLis,  L.  sp.  pi.  977 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  201 :  Bot. 
Beg.  t.  589 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  344. 

Hab.     Only  cultivated  in  gardens. 

5.  H.  TENUSTrs,  Bl.  Bjdr.  71 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bot.  1/2.  155. 
Var.  p.  BBAia)isii,  involucre-leaflets  constantly  7,  narrow  linear. 
Hah.     Upper  Tenasserim,  Doyoo  Kyee  Pass  (Brandis).    Fl.  Fr.  March* 

6.  H.  PAiTDURiFORMis,  Burm.  Fl.  Ind.  151.  t.  47.  f.  2 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl. 
338.  (iT.  tuhulo9U8,  Cav.  Diss,  III.  IGl.  t.  68.  f.  2  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III. 
196). 

Hab.     Ava  (Wall.)  ;  Prome,  Meaday  (R.  Scott).     Fr.  Apr. 

7.  H.  PROCERUS,  Wall.  Cat.  2692  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  339. 
Hab.     Ava  (Wall.). 

8.  H.  DivERSiFOLirs,  Jacq.  Ic.  rar.  t.  551 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  208  ; 
Bot.  Reg.  t.  381 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  339. 

Hab.     Ava  (Wall.). 

9.  H  LUNARiFOLius,  Willd.  sp.  pi.  III.  811 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  6 ;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  338.  (H,  pruriens,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  196  ;  H.  racemosus, 
Ldl.  Bot.  Reg.  t.  917). 

Hab.     Ava,  Segain  and  towards  the  Taoug  dong  (Wall.). 

♦10.  H.  Syriacus,  L.  sp.  pi.  978 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  1.^5 ;  Bot. 
Mag  t.  83  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  344.     (  JET.  Starckii,  Seem.  Flor.  Vit.  17.  t.  4.) 

Hab.     Occasionally  cultivated  by  the  Karens  of  Martaban. 

•11.  H.  Rosa  Suteksis,  L.  sp.  pi.  977  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  Ill,  194 ; 
Bot.  Mag.  t.  158  ;  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1S26 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  344. 

Hab.  Much  cultivated  in  native  gardens  and  villages  and  occasional- 
ly seen  in  neglected  lands  round  villages.     Fl.  oo . 

12.  H.  ruRCATUS,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  204  j  Hf.  I.  345.  (JT.  jocu- 
leaius,  Roxb.  1.  c.  206  teste  Masters). 

Hab.  Ava,  Irrawadi  (Wall.)  ;  Arracan,  frequent  on  the  lower  hills  of 
Koladyne  District.     Fl.  Octob. 

13.  H.  SuRRATTENSis,  L.  sp  pi.  979 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  205  ;  Bot. 
Mag.  t.  1356  ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  197 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  334.  (JOT.  heterophyllus. 
Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  520.) 

Hab.  Frequent  all  over  Burma  and  adjacent  provinces,  in  the  leaf- 
shedding  forests,  especially  the  low  ones ;  also  in  savannahs  and  deserted 
tounggyas,  etc.     Fl.  Fr.  C.  S. 

JET.  aculeatus,  Roxb.  differs  chiefly  by  the  much  smaller  stipules  which, 
however,  pass  into  those  of  S.  Surrattensia. 

•14.  H.  RADiATUS,  Cav.  Diss.  III.  150.  t.  54.  f,  2 ;  Bot.  Mag.  t. 
1911 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  209;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I,  335.  (J2.  sp.  Furcaria, 
Griff,  Not.  Dicot.  521). 
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Var.  a.  corolla  white  or  pale-sulphur  with  a  purple  eye. 

Var.  p.  LrcfDLEYi  (H.  Lindleyi,  Wall.  PL  As,  rar.  I.  t.  4 ;  Bot.  E^. 
t.  1395  ;  R,  radiatus,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  5098  ?) 

Hab.  Much  cultivated  all  over  Burma  from  Chittagong  and  Ava 
down  to  Tenasserim,  and  often  like  wild  in  deserted  toungyas.  Fl.  Fr. 
C.  S. 

•15.  H.  CANNABiNUS,  L.  sp.  pi.  979  ;  Roxb.  Corom.  PI.  II.  1. 190  and 
Fl.  Ind.  III.  208  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  339. 

Hab.  Cultivated  iu  toungyas  of  Pegu  and  Martaban,  and  ofben  as 
wild  in  deserted  ones. 

16.     H.  Sabdakiffa,  L.  sp.  pi.  978  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  340. 

Hab.  Much  cultivated  all  over  Burma  from  Chittagong  and  Ava  down 
to  Pegu,  sometimes  as  wild  in  deserted  toungyas.     Fl.  Fr.  C.  S. 

•17.  H.  FicuLNEUS,  L.  sp,  pi.  978  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  340.  (R^prostra- 
ttis,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  208  ;  Ahelmoschus  Jiculneus,  WA.  Prod.  I.  53; 
Wight  Ic.  t.  154  ;  JET.  strictus,  Roxb.  1.  c.  208). 

Hab.     Rarely  cultivated  in  native  gardens  of  Pegu. 

18.  H.  SAOiTTiFOLius,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  1871,  46. 
{H.  AhelmoschiM,  var.  a.  7nultiformis,  Mast,  in  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  342 ;  E, 
hastatus^  Cav.  Diss.  III.  144.  t.  50  f.  1  ?  non  Linn.  f.). 

Hab.     Ava,  Meaong  (Wall.);  Pegu  (Brandis).     FL  Sept. 

19.  H.  Abelmoschus,  L.  sp.  pL  980;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  III.  202; 
Griff.  Not,  Dicot.  541  ?  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  342.  {Ahelmoschus  tnosehatus, 
Moench ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  399  ;  Abelmoschus  pseudo^Abelmoschus,  Walp.  Rep. 

I.  308). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  mixed,  especially  the  upper-mixed,  forests 
of  Arracan  and  Pegu  ;  also  Tenasserim,  Moulmein  ;  Ava,    Segain.     FL  Fr. 

Nov. — Jan. 

20.  H.  CANCELLATUS,  L.  f.  SuppL  311 ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  III.  201; 
Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  342.     (Abelmoschus  crinitus,  Wall.  PL  As.  rar.  1,39.  t.41). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  dry  forests  of  Prome  and  Ava  ;  also  in 
the  low  forests  of  the  Irrawadi  zone,  Pegu.     Fr.  January. 

Only  the  form  figured  by  Wallich  occurs  in  Burma,  the  other  with 
overlapping  leaf-bases,  more  obtuse  lobes,  and  different  tomentum  seems  to 
be  restricted  to  Hindustan. 

•21.  H.  ESCULENTTJS,  L.  sp.  pi.  980  ;  Cav.  Diss.  III.  t.  61.  f.  2;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  343.     {Ribiscus  hngifolius.  Wild.  sp.  pL  III.  827  ;  Roxb.  Fl. 

Ind.  III.  210). 

Hab.     Cultivated  in  Burma  (accord.  Revd.  F.  Mason). 

•22.  H.  Manihot,  L.  sp.  pi.  980;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  1702  and  t.  3152/ 
Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  341.  (R.  pentaphyllus,  Roxb.  FL  Lid,  III.  212;  AM- 
moschus  Manihot^  Walp.  Rep.  1.  311). 
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Hab.     Rarely  cultivated  by  natives  in  Pegu. 

23.  H.  HOSTiLis,  Wall.  ap.  Mast,  in  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  342. 

Hab.  Not  uncommon  in  the  upper  mixed  forests  of  the  Pegu  Yomah  ; 
also  Ava  (Wall.)     Fl.  Fr.  C  S. 

24.  H.  PTJNGENS,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  TIL  213 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  341. 
Hab.     Upper  mixed  forests  of  the  northern  parts   of  the  Pegu  Yomah 

at  about  1200  to  20OO  ft.  elevation.     Fr.  C.  S. 

•25.  H.  HASTATU8,  L.  f.  Suppl.  310  (non  Cav.)  (ff  tricuspi^y  Cav. 
Diss.  III.  152.  t.  55.  f.  2  j  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  202 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  344). 

Hab.     Rarely  cultivated  in  gardens.     Fl.  R.  S. 

26.  H,  tiliaceus,  L.  sp  pi.  976 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  192  ;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  343.  (Fariiium  tiliaceum,  A.  Juss.  in  St.  Hil,  Fl.  Bras.  1. 198  ; 
Wight  Ic.  t.  7 ;  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  523.) 

Var.  p.  TOBTUOSTJS,  Mast,  in  Hf.  1.  c.  (JT.  tortuosuSy  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind. 
III.  192  ;  Bot.  Reg.  t.  232). 

Hab.  Common  in  the  beach  and  tidal  forests  all  along  the  shores 
from  Chittagong  down  to  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans,  ascending  the 
rivers  as  far  as  the  tidal  waves.     FL  Fr.  oo . 

27.  H.  MACEOPHYiiLTJS,  Roxb.  Hort.  Beng.  1814.  51 ;  Wall.  PI.  As. 
rar.  I.  44.  t.  51 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  337.  {H,  vulpinus,  Rwdt.  Cat.  Buitenz. 
88 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  1/2.  157  ;  -ff.  spathaceus,  Bl.  Bydr.  72  ;  S.  seto- 
m,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  193.) 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  all  over  Burma  from  Chitta- 
gong and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim.     Fl.  Fr.  R.  S. 

If  the  principle  of  the  priority  of  the  name  first  accompanied  by  a  de- 
scription be  adhered  to,  Blume's  name  will  have  to  be  adopted.  Unlike  Wal- 
lich,  Roxburgh  described  and  figured  the  plants  that  he  named,  and  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  beyond  his  control  and  finally  death  prevented  their 
publication:  hence  I  consider  that  his  ELortus  Benghalensis  claims 
priority. 

23.     H.  scaotens,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  200 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  337. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  torests  of  Martaban.  Fl.  Fr.  March, 
Apr. 

Thespesiay  Corr. 

Conspectus  of  species. 

All  yoanger  parts  and  anripe  capsules  covered  with  rusty  coloured  scales ;  leaves  gla. 
brous;  a  tree,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...T.  populnea. 

AH  younger  parts  and  usually  the  leaves  beneath  shortly  stellate  tomentose ;  unripe  cap- 
sules densely  hirsute,  a  meagre  shrub,  ...  ...  ,..T.  Lampag, 

1.  Th.  populitea,  Corr.  Ann.  Mus.  IX.  290 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  8 ;  H  f. 
Ind.  Fl.   I.   345;  Bedd.   Fl.    Sylv.  t.  63.     {Ribiscus populneuSyUoib.\\ 
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Ind.  Til.  IDO;  HihUcu*  papulneaides,  Koxb.  1.  c.  191;  Thesp.  macrophyl- 
la,  Bl.  Bydr.  73 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  1/2.  151). 

Hab  Common  in  the  beach  and  tidal  forests  all  along  the  shore  from 
Chittagong  down  to  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans  ;  Ava,  Bhamo  and 
Sabado  (J.  Anderson).     Fl.  Sept.  Fr.  March,  May. 

The  occurrence  of  this  saltloving  tree  in  Ava  is  unique  and  requires 
explanation.  Brine  springs  are  numerous  in  Prome  and  Ava,  and  may  pos- 
sibly account  for  such  an  exceptional  re-appearance  of  a  sea-shore  plant  in 
the  interior  of  Burma. 

2.  Th.  Lampas,  Dalz.  in  Dalz.  and  Gibs.  Bombay  Fl.  19  ;  Hf.  Ind. 
Fl.  I.  345.  (Hibiscus  Lampas,  Cav.  Diss.  III.  154.  t.  56.  f.  2  ;  lioxb.  FL 
Ind.  III.  197  ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  6  ;  J.  tetralocularis,  Roxb.  1.  c.  198  ?  ;  Azanza 
ZolUngeri,  Alef.  in  Bot.  Zeit.  1861.  298). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  all  leaf-shedding  forests,  especially  the  mixed  ones, 
also  in  savannahs  ;  all  over  Burma.     Fl.  Fr.  C.  <&  U.  S. 

GoBsypium,  L. 

Conspectus  of  species. 

Annual ;  seeds  free,  clothed  with  firmly  adhering  silky  down,...  ...  Q.  herhneeiM, 

Shrubby;  perennial;    seeds  black,  free  or  cohering,  devoid  of  adhering   pubesccuoe, 

..  G.  JSarbadena. 

*I.  G.  HEBBACEUM,  L.  sp.  pi.  975  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  184 ;  Boyle 
111.  Him.  PI  98.  t.  23.  f.  1 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  10  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  346. 

Var.  a.  nEBBACEUM,  {O.  herbaceumy  L.  1.  c. ;  G,  hirsutum,  Roxb.  Fl. 
Ind.  III.  1S7  ;  G,  Barbadense,  Wight  III.  t.  28/c,)  lobes  of  leaves  acumi- 
nate. Var.  p,  hirsutum.  Mast,  in  Hf.  1  c.  {O.  hirsututn,  L.  sp.  pi  975; 
DC.  Prod.  1.456;  Q,  obtusifoUum,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  183  ;  O.  herhaeeum, 
Wight  Ic.  t.  9.),  leaves  with  usually  blunt  lobes,  the  upper  ones  often  undi- 
vided, with  or  without  a  gland  on  the  midrib  beneath  ;  involucre-leaflets 
entire  or  serrate  ;  capsules  wlien  ripe  green  ;  cotton  white. 

Hab.  Yar.  a.  and  fi.  much  cultivated  all  over  Burma,  and  often  sees 
as  wild  in  deserted  toungyas  and  neglected  lands.     Fl.  Fr.  C.  and  H.  S. 

•2.  G.  Babbadense,  L.  sp.  pL  975 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  187 ;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl  I.  347.  p.  p. 

Hab.     Rarely  seen  in  gardens  in  Pegu. 

Bombaz,  L. 
Conspectus  of  species, 

Lcafleta  on  a  10  to  12  Un.  long  petiolulc;  staminal  bundles  consij^tiug  of  15  to  20  strong 
and  thick  filaments,  ...  ...  ...  ...3.  Malabtricttm. 

Leaflets  dccorrcnt  on  the  short  2  to  3  lin  long  petiolulc  ;  stannaid  bundles  consisting  of 
50  or  more  long  filiform  filaments,    ...  ...  ..  ,..J9.  iti*i^* 
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1.  B.  Maiababicum,  DC.  Prod.  I.  479 ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  Madr.  t.  82  ; 
Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  249.  (Salmalia  Mdlabarica,  Schott.  Melet.  35  ;  JS.  hepta- 
phylla,  Cav.  Diss.  V,  296  ;  Roib.  Corom.  PI.  III.  t.  247  and  Fl.  Ind.  III. 
167  ;  Wight  IlL  t.  29.  a.  b.). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  all  leaf-shedding  forests,  especially  the  mixed  ones, 
all  over  Burma  from  Chittagong  and  Ava  down  to  Tenasserim.  Fl.  H.  S. 
Ft.  C.  S. 

2.  B.  nrsiQKB,  Wall.  PI.  As.  rar.  I.  71.  t.  79  and  80 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I. 
349. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  upper  mixed  forests  of  the  Pegu  Yomah  and 
the  Andamans ;  also  Ava.    Fl.  H.  S.  Fr.  C.  S. 

Eriodendroni  DC. 

1.  E.  FENTANDBOC  {BomheuB  pentondrum,  L.  sp.  pi.  989  ;  Cav.  Diss.* 
V.  293.  t.  161 ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  165 ;  E.  an/ractuosum,  DC.  Prod.  I. 
479 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  400 ;  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  533  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  350). 

Hab.  Bare  (one  tree  only  seen)  in  the  coast  forests  of  South  Anda- 
man ;  here  and  there  cultivated  in  Pegu  and  Tenasserim. 

One  of  those  trees  that  are  stated  to  he  very  frequent  in  the  Indian 
jangles,  hut  I  myself  have  never  succeeded  in  seeing  it  in  a  truly  wild  state, 
although  the  loftiness  of  the  tree  and  the  decussate  temation  of  its  hranch- 
60  would  render  it  recognizahle  from  a  long  distance. 

DuriOy  Ii. 

1.  D.  KiBBTHiNVS,  L.  sp.  pi.  698  ;  Keen,  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  VII, 
266 ;  t.  14—16 ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  Ill,  399  ;  Griffl  Not.  Dicot.  528.  t.  596 ; 
Hf.  Ind.  Fl  I.  351. 

Hab.     Tenasserim.    Fr.  May,  June. 

Heifer  writes  in  his  second  report  on  the  resources  of  Tenasserim :  '*  This 
tree  does  not  grow  so  far  north  as  Moulmein,  some  few  trees  excepted 
which  are  grown  as  a  rarity  on  the  island  of  Beloo.  Its  sphere  begins  at 
Tavoy  ;  large  plantations  occur  to  the  E.  of  Mount  Burney,  and  very  fine 
specimens  in  the  valley  of  Taunbiaun.  Lower  down  on  the  Tenasserim, 
the  tree  begins  to  gprow  almost  spontaneously,  and  in  lat.  li^  it  forms  large 
forests." 

The  Burmese  specimens  in  Dr.  Brandis'  herbarium,  although  destitute 
of  corolla,  do  not  differ  from  the  Malayan  durian,  and  the  calyx  is  the  same 
in  size  as  well  as  in  shape. 

STERCITLIACJE^. 
Conspecttus  of  species, 
Trih,  L  8TERCTJLIEM,    Flowers  unisexual  or  polygamous.    Petals  none,  Anthers 
6-15,  sessile,  surrounding  the  stalked  ovary  or  in  males  the  top  of  a  shorter  or  longet 
column,  or  shortly  polyadelphous.    Mature  carpels  distinct,  sessile  or  stalked. 
15 
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*  Anthers  irregularly  clustered,  numercras.    Fmit  dehiscent. 

1.  Stbrcuma.    Oynles  2  or  more  in  each  cell.    Carpels  follioolar. 

•  *  Anthers  5»  in  a  ring.    Carpels  indehisoent. 

2.  Hbbitibba.    Omles  solitary.    Cai^ls  often  of  a  firm  texture. 

Trib,  n.  HBLICTEB.BM,    Flowers  hermaphrodite.    Petals  decidnoos.    Anthers  5-15, 

sessile  or  on  short  filaments,  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  cup-like  dilated  smnmit 

of  the  column  and  usually  alternating  with  staminods. 

8.  Hblicteubs.  Anther-ceUs  divaricate  or  confluent  into  one.  Fmit  a  capsole, 
sometimes  twisted.     Seeds  not  winged. 

4k    PTBBOflFEBinTM.    Anthcr-cells  parallel.    Capsule  woody,  terete  or  5«)gal8r. 
Seeds  winged. 
Trih,  III.  JERIOL^NEM,    Flowers  hermaphrodite.    Petals  deciduous.    Anthers  nn* 

merous  on  the  outside  of  the  tubular  or  conical  column  from  the  middle  to  the  top. 

Staminods  none. 

6.    Ebioljbka.    Capsules  woody,  6-yalved. 
Trib.    IV.   DOMBJETEJE.    Flowers  hermaphrodite.    Petals  usually  persistent^  flat 

Anthers  10  to  20,  rarely  6,  united  into  a  short  cup  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  eolumD» 

the  cells  parallel.    Staminods  6  or  none. 
X  Anthers  15,  rarely  10. 

6.  Fektapvtes.  Bracteoles  caducous.  Sepals  herbaceous.  Ovaiy-cellswithserail 
OTules.     Style  simple. 

>C  %  Anthers  6. 

7.  Melhania.  Bracteoles  3,  persistent.  Stamens  united  into  a  cup,  with  5  i]lte^ 
▼ening  elongate  staminods. 

Trib,  F.  HBUMANNLEJE.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Petals  maroeecent^  flat  St^^ 
mens  5,  shortly  united  or  rarely  tubular  at  base  only.    Staminods  usually  none. 

>C  Ovary  5-celled. 

8.  MeIiOCHIA..    Capsules  almost  globular.    Seeds  wingless.     Herbs  or  undersfaraba 

9.  ViBENiA.    Capsules  deeply  5-lobed.    Seeds  winged  at  their  extremities.    Treeii 

>C  >C  Ovary  1-celled 

10.  Wai/thbbia.    Calyx  campanulate.     Staminods  none. 

Trib.  VI.  JSUETTNSRIEjS.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Petals  concave  at  base^  nsosl- 
ly  appendaged  at  top.  Anthers  5-16,  rarely  numerous,  introrse,  the  filaments  united 
into  a  shorter  or  longer  tube,  solitary  or  in  groups  alternating  with  the  staminods. 

O  Anthers  by  2-4  alternating  with  a  staminod. 

11.  Abboka.    Petals  with  a  clawed  ovate  blade.    Capsule  5-winged. 

12.  GuAzriiA.  Petals  clawed,  with  a  linear  2-cleft  blade.  Fruit  globular,  voody 
tubercled. 

13.  Leptonychia.  Petals  concave,  not  clawed.  Filaments  long,  only  at  base  ood- 
nate,  alternating  by  2  with  the  short  staminods,  at  the  back  augmented  by  a  seiiei  of 
subulate  staminods. 

O  O  Anthers  singly  alternating  with  the  staminods. 

14.  Buettnebia.  Petals  cucculate  at  the  clawed  base.  Staminods  short  and 
blunt.    Capsules  woody,  variously  armed. 

Steroulia,  L. 

CompeotiM  ofgpecies. 

8ubg,  1.  BiercuUa.  Seeds  without  wings,  2  or  more  along  the  suture  of  the  ooriaoeooi 
caipelsy  never  inserted  at  the  base. 
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*  Leayes  digitate. 

Leaves  glabrous ;  calyx  rather  large,  the  lobes  spreading,  ...  . .  .Si.  fatida. 

Leaves  canesoent  tomentose    beneath;    calyx    small,    the    lobes    conniving,    short* 

,,»3t,  versicolor, 

*  *  Leaves  palmately  lobed  or  cut.    Leaf-shedding  trees. 

Carpels  densely  covered  with  stiff  fragile  hairs ;  flowers  small,        . . .  ...St,  urens. 

Carpels  shortly  tomentose  from  stellate  hairs,  ..  ...  ,..St,  vUlosa. 

Cai^elB  densely  covered  with  stiff  short    burs,  glabrescent;    flowers  nearly  }in.  in 
diameter,      ...  ...  ...  ..  ...3i.omata, 

*  *  *  Leaves  all  entire.    Small  evergreen,  trees  or  meagre  shnibs. 

O  Leaves  qnite  glabrous. 

X  Calyx-lobes  not  spreading,  almost  erect  or  more  usually  conni* 
ving  with  their  tips. 
Calyx  shortiy  tabular,  striate,  the  lobes  of  the  length  of  the  tub^  ...St,  UmgifoUa, 

%  %,  Calyx  almost  rotate. 
Calyx  lobes  firom  a  broader  base  linear,  very  long  and  somewhat  twisted,      ,.St,  coecineOm 

O  O  Leaves  more  or  less  tomentose  or  puberuloos,  at  least  beneath. 
X  Flowers  more  than  i  in.  long,   in  simple  brown  tomentose 
racemes. 
Leaves  beneath  and  petioles  softly  rusty  pubescent*  ..•  „,St,  rubi^inoio^ 

>C  X  Flowers  in  panicles. 
Leaves  tomentose;  calyx-lobes  free  and  spreading;  flowers  long-pedicelled, 

...StanffuHifoUck. 

Leaves  beneath  minutely  stellate-puberulous ;  calyx-lobes  short  and  oonnivent ;  flowers 

shorUy  pedicelled,      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...St.parvifloret. 

Smibig,  2.  Firmiana,    Calyx  tubular.    Seeds  without  wings.     Carpels   chartaceous  and 

expanded  leaflike,  bearing  1  or  2  seeds  along  the  marginal  sutures  at  about  i  of 

their  length. 

Leaves  more  or  less  lobed,  occasionally  almost  entire,  glabrous  or  pubemlous  beneath  j 

calyx  about  8-9  lin.  long,  ...  ...  ...  ...8t.colorata* 

Leaves  very  laige^   much  lobed,  pubescent  beneath;  calyx  about  1  to  li  in.  long, 

...Stjkdgens. 
Su^,  8.  Seaphiwn.     (incL    Pterocymbwm  and   CarpophyUiwai),    Calyx  more  or  less 
campanulate.     Seeds  without  wings,  solitary,  laterally  adnate  to  the  base  of  the  boat* 
shaped  chartaceous  or  membranous  follicles. 

*  FoUides  produced  below  at  about  the  middle  into  an  additional  bluntish 

sac-like  lobe. 
Leaves   more   or  less  tomentose  or  pubemlous  beneath;    calyx  campanulate,  green, 

,..8t.  campamUaia, 

*  *  Follicles  not  produced  into  an  additional  lobe. 

Leaves  coriaceotls,  glabrous,  glossy  ;  calyx  almost  rotate,  yellowish,  „.St.  tcaphigera, 

Bub^,  4.  Pterygota,    Seeds  numerous,  winged  along  their  upper  end,  enclosed  in  a  woody 

large  follicle. 
Leaves  entire,  glabrous,  5-nerved  at  base;  follicles  as  large  as  the  fist,  ...  St,  alata, 

1.  St.  pobtida,  L.  sp.  pi.  1431 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  154 ;  Wight  Ic, 
t.  181  and  364 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  354. 

Hab.  Not  nnfrequent  in  th^  upper  mixed  forests  of  the  Pegu  Yomah. 
FL  Apr.  Maj  ^  Fr.  Febr.  March. 
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2.  St.  vebsicolob,  Wall.  PI.  Ab.  rar.  I.  48.  t  59  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I. 
855. 

Hab._  Ava,  on  limestone  hills  on  the  right  side  of  the  Irrawaddi  near 
Segain  (Wall.)     Fl.  Octob. 

3.  St.  urens,  Roxb.  Corom.  PI.  I.  t.  24  and  Fl.  Ind.  III.  145 ;  Hf 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  355. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  drier  upper  mixed  forests  of  the  Pega 
Yomah  and  Martahan ;  and  in  the  mixed  dry  forests  of  Prome  ;  also  Tenas- 
serim.     Fr.  March. 

4.  St.  villosa,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  153  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  355. 
Hab.  ^  Frequent  in  the  upper  mixed  forests  of  the   Pegu    Yomah  and 

Martahan  ;  Tenasserim  ;  Andamans.     Fl.  H.  S.  ;  Fr.  Begin  of  R.  S. 

5.  St.  obnata,  Wall.  ap.  Yoigt  Hort.  Calc.  105 ;  Kurz  in  Joutil 
As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  228. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Pegu  Yomah  and 
Martahan  down  to  Tenasserim.     Fl.  Febr. ;  Fr.  March,  Apr. 

6.  St.  longifolia,  Yent.  Malm.  II.  No.  91.  in  adnot. ;  DC.  Prod.  L 
482  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat  1/2.  173.  (^St.  striatijlora.  Mast,  in  Hf.  Ind.  FL 
I.  356). 

Hab.     Birma  (Griff.  586)  ;  probably  Tenasserim. 

7.  St.  goccikea,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  151 ;  and  Hook.  Bot.  Misc.  I. 
286 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  857. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Pegu  Yomah  and  Mar* 
taban  down  to  Tenasserim.     Fl.  March ;  Fr.  Apr. 

Masters  refers  my  Pegu  specimens  to  a  species  which  he  calls  St.  lam^ 
Wall.,  but  my  plant  is  certainly  Roxburgh's. 

8.  St.  btjbiginosa,  Yent.  Hort.  Malm.  II.  91  in  adn. ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl. 
I.  858. 

Hab.     Birma  (teste  Masters). 

9.  St.  angustifolia,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  143 ;  DC.  Prod.  I.  482 ; 
Walp.  Rep.  Y.  100. 

Yar.  a*  angustifolia,  leaves  on  petioles  8  to  10  lin.  long,  lanceolate 
or  broadly  lanceolate,  acuminate. 

Yar.  /3.  mollis  {8L  mollis,  Wall.  Cat.  1131 ;  Walp.  Rep.  Y.  101), 
leaves  obovate  oblong,  on  petioles  4  to  5  lin.  long,  shortly  acuminate, 
rounded  at  the  narrowed  base ;  tomentum  almost  velvety  ;  pedicels  much 
shorter. 

Hab.  Both  varieties  in  Tenasserim  (Wall.  Falc.  Helf.)  FL  Febr.; 
Fr.  Apr. 

10.  St.  pabvifloba,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  147;  Hf.  Ind.  FL  L 
859. 

Hab.    AndamanS)  in  the  coast-forests.    Fr.  Apr.  May. 
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My  specimens  being  in  fruit  only  the  identification  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful, but  tbej  agree  otherwise  with  Malacca  specimens.  Masters  mentions 
8i,  ffuHaia,  Roxb.  as  growing  on  the  Andamans. 

11.  St.  colobata,  Roxb.  Corom.  PI.  1. 1.  23  and  Fl.  Ind.  III.  146; 
Hook.  Ic.  pi.  t.  143  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  359. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  all  leaf-shedding  forests  all  over  Burma  from  Chit- 
tagong  and  Ava  down  to  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans.  Fl.  H.  S. ;  Fr« 
H.  and  begin  of  R.  S. 

12.  St.  fuloens,  Wall.  Cat.  1135  (Mrmiana  cohrata,  p.  f ulceus,  R. 
Br.  and  Bonn,  in  Horsf.  PI.  Jav.  rar.  235  ;  Walp.  Rep.  V.  104).  ^ 

Hab.     Ava,  Taong  dong  ;  Tenasserim,  Moulmein  (Wall.) 
I  know  not  what  Masters  describes  under  the  above  namCi  unless  it  be 
the  N.  W.  Indian  St.  pallene.  Wall.  ap.  Voigt  Cat.  H.  Bot.  Calc.  105,  a 
totally   different   tree  with   pale  yellowish  softly  tomentose  smaller  and 
more  campanulate  flowers  and  different  leaves. 

13.  St.  CAMPAinjLATA,  Wall.  ap.  Voigt.  Hort.  Calc.  105 ;  Kurz  in 
Flora  1872.  495. ;  Hf.  Ind.  FL  I.  362.  {Pterocymbinm  Javanicum,  R^  Br. 
in  Horsf.  PI.  Jav.  rar.  219.  t.  45  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  1/2.  179). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Pegu  Yomah  and  Martaban.     Fl.  March  ;  Fr.  Apr. 

14.  St.  8CAPHJGERA,  Wall.  Cat.  1130 ;  Hf.  Ind,  Fl.  I.  361.  {Sea- 
phium  Wallichiif  Schott  and  £ndl.  Melet.  33  ;  Walp.  Rep.  Y.  104  ;  Garpo' 
phflUum  macropodum,  Miq.  SuppL  Fl.  Sumatr.  401). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  along  the  eastern  and  central 
slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yomah  and  Martaban ;  also  Tenasserim.  Fl.  Febr. 
March  ;  Fr.  March,  Apr. 

15.  St.  alata,  Roxb.  Corom.  PI.  III.  84.  t.  287  and  Fl.  Ind.  III. 
182;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  360.     (St.  Reyniiy  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  230). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  all  over  Chittagong,  Pegu  and 
Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim  ;  also  on  the  Andamans.  Fl.  Febr.  March, 
Ft.  Apr.  May. 

Doubt/id  species. 

1.  St.  LnrairiFOLiA,  Mast,  in  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  857. 
Hab.     Tenasserim,  Tavoy  (Parish). 

2.  St.  eksitolia^  Mast,  in  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  359. 
Hab.    Tenasserim,  Mergui  (Griff.) 

Heritiers,  Ait. 

Conspectus  of  species. 

•  Carpek  glossy  or  at  least  smooth,  brown ;  leaves  shortly  petioled. 
Leaves  usually  cordate  or  rounded  at  base ;  carpels  strong-crustaceous,  obliquely  ovoid 
B'ith  a  sharp  keel  pointed  at  the  summit,         ..,  ...  ...if.  TothHa. 
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LeaTes  nstially  narrowed  at  base ;  carpek  flbroos-woody  under  the  thin  Uaddeiy  epicup, 
obliquely  and  broadly  depressed,  the  keel  at  the  summit  broad  and  almost  wing-like^ 

•  *  Carpels  sea-green  or  gfrey,  rough  and  corky-tubercled ;  leares  long  petioled. 

Carpels  obliquely  ovoid,  keel  indistinct^  at  the  extremity  produced  into  a  thick  namnr 

wing-like  appendage,  ...  ...  ...  ..  S,  imacropijfUcu 

1.  H.  ToTHiLA,  (JST  littaralis.  Dry.  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  III.  546 ; 
Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  Il!2 ;  DC.  Prod.  I.  63 ;  Balanopteria  Tothila,  Gsitn. 
Fr.  II.  t.  99;  Kheede  Hort.  Mai.  VI.  t.  21). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tidal  forests  all  along  the  sea*«hore  from  Chit- 
tagong  dtfwn  to  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans.     FL  Apr.  May  ;  Fr*  May. 

2.  H.  MiNOB,  Lamk.  Diet.  III.  229 ;  DC.  Prod.  I.  4i84i ;  Roxb.  FL 
Ind.  III.  142.  (S.fomes,  Buch.  in  Sym.  Ava  Emb.  1800.  t.  28;  Hf.  Ind. 
FL  I.  363  ;  Balanopteris  minor,  Gaertn.  Fr.  II.  1791.  t.  98.  f.  2  ;  E.  lUto- 
ralis,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  532.  t.  685.  f.  3). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tidal  forests  all  along  the  Burmese  shores  from 
Ghittagong  down  to  Tenasserim,  ascending  the  rivers  as  far  as  the  tidal 
waves.     Fl.  Febr.  Jun. ;  Fr.  E.  S. 

8.  H.  MACBOPHTLLA,  Wall.  ap.  Voigt  Hort.  Calc.  103  ;  Kurz  in 
Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  61.  and  in  Trim.  Journ.  Bot.  1874.  66.  fig.  7. 

Hab.  Upper  Tenasserim,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  a  mile  above  Trogla 
(Wall.  Cat.  1162). 

Helioteres,  !■. 

ChnspecinM  of  species. 

Sect.  1.  Spirooarpaa.    {I»ar<t,  Schott  and  Endl.).     Carpels  spirally  twisted;  lesTM 

nneqnally  serrate. 
Calyx  abont  i  in.  long  or  longer*  ...  ...  ...  •..  Jf.  Inn, 

Sect,  2.  Orthocarp€M,    (Oudematuia,  Miq.).    Carpels  straight  or  nearly  so. 

*  Calyx  abont  i  in.  long  or  longer.    Leaves  nneqnally  serrate  or  toothed* 
Calyx  laxly  stellate-woolly  and  viscid^     ...  ...  •«.  ...J7.  viteida. 

Calyx  shortly  scnrry  tomentose^  ...  •••  ...  ...JB*.  Urmta, 

*  *  Calyx  only  2  or  3  lin.  long. 

O  Carpels  firmly  cohering  forming  a  densely  Tillons-echinate  apioolste 
or  obtuse  capsnle.    Leaves  entire  or  obtusely  serrate^  shortly  wfai« 
tish-tomentose  beneath. 
Stems  tawny  tomentoee;  leayes  sprinkled  above  with  stellate  hairs*  Uont  or  acotey 

...H.oMwa. 
Stems  glabreseent;  leaves  glabrous  above,  acuminate,  ...  ...JZ*.  loMceolalt, 

O  O  Carpels  loosely  cohering,  with  the  points  all  free,  shortly  haby 
echinate.    Leaves  never  whitish  pubescent  beneath,  serrate. 
Flowers  in  short  axillary  racemes,  ...  ...  ...  ,„S.pki^ 

Flowers  in  elongated  slender  racemes  usually  much  longer  than  the  pubescent  leaver 

^.    JBT.  dons^t^ 
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1.  H.  IsoBA,  L.  sp.  pi.  1366  ;  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  l:lid  ;  Wight  Ic. 
1. 180;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2061;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  365. 

Hab.     Burmah  (accord.  Eevd.  Dr.  F.  Mason.) 

2.  H.  VI8CIDA,  Bl.  Bydr.  79 ;  Walp.  Kep.  I.  834.  {Oudemafma 
pUeiday  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  1/2.  171 ;  JZ*.  gpicata,  var.  lanigeray  Mast,  in 
Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  366). 

Hab.     Ava,  Taong  dong  (Wall.) 

3.  H.  HIB8UTA,  CLour.  Fl.  Coch.  II.  648  ?)  ;  Bl.  Bydr,  80.  {Oude- 
manna  hirtuta,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  1/2.  171  ;  J9.  spicatat  Oolebr.  in  Roxb. 
Hort.  Beng.  97 ;  G.  Don.  Gen.  Syst.  I.  607 ;  Walp.  Rep.  I.  332 ;  J2. 
oblonga^  Wall.  ap.  G.  Don.  L  c.  Walp.  Rep.  I.  332  and  II.  794  and  Ann. 
IV.  820). 

Var.  o.  BPICATA,  (JSr.  ipieata.  Coleb.  1.  c). 

Var.  p,  OBLONGA,  (jET.  ohhnga^  Wall.   1.  c. ;  JBT.  vestita^  WalL  Cat. 

Hab.  Var.  )8.  Tenasserim,  from  Moulmein  to  Tavoy.     Fl.  March. 

4.  H.  OBTUSA,  Wall.  Cat.  1184 ;  Korz  in  Joom.  As.  Soo.  Beng.  1878. 
62 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  366. 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  from  Moulmein  to  Mergui;  Pegu  (Macl.  teste 
Mast.)  ;  Andamans  (V.  Ball.)     Fl.  June ;  Fr.  Jan.  to  Apr. 

This  is  evidently  a  near  ally  to  jET.  mrgata,  Wall,  which  some  authors 
incorrectly  combine  with  S.  Javensis,  Hassk.  (=  Oudemanaia  tntegerrtma, 
Miq,  and  jET.  lanceolata,  DC).  The  Chinese  H,  anguatifolia^  L.  (jET.  virg» 
ttta^  Wall.)  differs  greatly  by  the  small  stellate-velvety -tomentose  capsules. 
Also  the  shape  and  nervature  of  the  leaves  and  the  indumentum  of  the 
flowers  appear  to  me  different.  Masters  gives  Mergui  as  a  habitat  for  it, 
but  he  evidently  has  two  or  three  species  in  view. 

5.  H.  PLEBEJA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1870.  67 ;  Hf.  Ind. 
Fl.  I,  366.  {R.  glabriuscula,  Wall.  Cat.  1185,  nomen  nudum ;  Hf.  Ind. 
FL  I.  866). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  mixed,  especially  the  upper  mixed,  forests  of 
Arracan,  Pegu  and  Martaban,  up  to  3000  fb.  elevation ;  also  Ava.  FL  Oct. 
Sept. ;  Fr.  Jan.  Febr. 

The  species  is  also  frequent  in  the  Sikkim  Terai. 

6.  H.  ELOKGATA,  Wall.  Cat.  1845 ;  Hf.  Ind.  FL  I.  365. 
Hab.     Ava,  Taong-dong  etc. 

Hardly  more  than  an  elongate-racemed  variety  of  the  preceding. 

Fterospermum,  Sohreb. 
Conspecttis  of  species. 
•  Capsnles  distinctly  6-comered.    lioaves  large  and  broad. 
O  Stipules  and  bracteoles  pinnatifld. 
Calyx  lobes  8-4  in.  long;  style  towards  the  base  villoxui,      •„  ...P.  aeerifoUum* 

0  0  Stipules,, fi  bracteoles  entire. 
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Calyx-lobes  li-2  in.  long;  style  glabrous,  •,.  ...  ...P.  aeeroida. 

*  *  Capsules  terete  or  nearly  so. 

O  Leaves  semi-sagittate  at  base;  stipules  pinnatifid. 
Flowers  3  in.  long  or  longer;  bracteoles  large,  divided  into  several  many-deft  and  jaggy 
lobes,  forming  an  involucre,  ...  ...  ...P.  gemigaffUlahm. 

O  O  Leaves  never  semi-sagittate,  usually  small,  entire  or  shortly  lobed; 
stipules  small,  entire  or  2-3-cleft;  flowers  not  above  2  in.  long, 
t  Pedicels  much  longer  than  the  petioles. 
Leaves  usually  greyish  or  whitish  tomentose  beneath,  acuminate ;  stipules  and  bracteoles 
2-8-  rarely  6-cleft.     Capsules  greyish  or  whitish  velvety,  ...P.  laneentfoliim, 

t  t  Pediceb  short,  about  the  length  of  the  petioles  or  rarely  a  little 
longer. 
Leaves  entire,  acuminate,  beneath  rusty  coloured  (rarely  greyish)  tomentose ;  stipdes 
and  bracteoles  linear-subulate,  with  a  cucullate  basal  appendage ;  capsulea  brown 
scurvy-tomentose,  glabrescent,  ...  ...  ...P.  cinnamomeuu. 

Leaves  usually  small ;  stipules  and  bracteoles  entire^  lanceolate,  ...P.  JBhrnetmam, 

1.  P.  ACEHiPOLiUM,  Willd.  sp.  pi.  III.  729 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  IIL 
168 ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  620 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  631 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  368.  p.  p, 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  and  moister  upper  mixed  foreets  along 
choungs  all  over  Burma  from  Chittagong  and  Ava  down  to  Tenastterim  and 
the  Andamans.     Fl.  H.  8. ;  Fr.  C.  S. 

2.  P.  ACEBOiDES,  WalL  Cat.  1171 ;  Eurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng. 
.  1873.  62. 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  and  Andamans,  in  tropical  forests.    Fl.  H.  S. 

P^.  diversifolium^  BL  appears  to  be  an  intermediate  form  between  Fi, 
aeerifoUum  and  JPt.  aceroidetf  having  the  flowers  and  styles  of  the  former 
but  smaller,  and  the  bracteoles  of  the  latter. 

3.  Pt.  semisagittatum,  Roxb.  Hort.  Beng.  50  and  FL  Ind.  IIL 
160 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  368. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  mixed  and  drj  forests  all  over  Burmah  from 
Chittagong  and  Ava  down  to  Tenasserim.     Fl.  H.  S. ;  Fr.  C.  S. 

4.  Pt.  LAircfLSFOLiUM,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  163 ;  Hf.  Ind.  R  L 
868. 

Hab.     Chittagong ;  Tenasserim,  Tavoy  (Wall,  teste  Mast.) 

6.    P.  cnnirAMOMEUM,  nov.  sp. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban ;  also  Tenaa- 
serim.     Fr.  March. 

I  attempted  to  identify  the  above  species  with  Pt,  foBcwn^  Kortb.  when 
I  had  only  fruits,  but  Khasya  flowering  specimens  shew  its  complete  dis- 
tinctness. Some  Khasya  specimens  in  leaf  distributed  from  Kew  under  the 
name  Pt,  kmcecefolium  belong  here.    It  is  nearest  to  P.  rubiginosum* 

6.  Pt.  Blttmbaitum,  Korth.  Ned.  Kruidk.  Arch.  L  311 ;  Miq.  Fl. 
Ind.  Bat.  1/2.  191.  ' 

Hab.    Tenasserim  (Helf.  669). 
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EriolfBna,  DC 

1.  E.  Caotollei,  Wall.  PI.  As.  rar.  I.  61.  i.  64 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I. 
370. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequeot  in  the  dry  and  low,  rarely  in  the  mixed, 
forests  of  Prome  and  Ava  down  to  Martaban  and  Pegu.  Fl.  H.  S. ;  Fr. 
C.b. 

Pentapetea*  !■. 
1.     P.  PH<Ein:c£A,  L,  sp.  pL   958 ;  Koxb.    FL   Ind.    III.    157 ;  Bot. 
^^.  t.  525;  Hf.  Ind.   Fl.  I.  371.     {Eriorhapke  ptmicea,  Miq.  PI.  Jungh, 
1.289). 

Hab.  In  cultivated  plains,  along  rice<-fields,  etc.,  in  Pegu,  Ava  and 
Prome.     M.  R.  S. 

Melhania*  Forsk. 

1.  M,  Hamiltoniana,  Wall.  PI.  As.  rar.  I.  69.  t.  77  ;  Walp.  Rep. 
I.  349 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  372. 

Hab.  Ava,  frequent  along  the  sandy  dry  banks  of  the  Irrawaddi ; 
also  Taong-dong  (Wall.).     FL  Sept.  Oct. ;  Fr.  Nov. 

Meloohia,  L. 

1.  M.  coBCHOElFOlilA,  L.  sp.  pi.  944  ;  Rozb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  139  ;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  374. 

Hab.  Common  as  well  in  cultivated  lands,  waste  places  around  villages, 
long-grassed  pastures,  etc.,  as  in  the  leaf-shedding  forests,  all  over  Burma 
and  adjacent  provinces.     FL  Fr.  Sept.  to  Octob. 

Visenia,  Houtt. 

1.  V.  Ikdica,  Houtt.  Syst.  Linn.  VI.  287.  t.  46;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind. 
Bat.  1/2.  189.  (r.  umhellata,Bl  Bydr.  88;  Wight  Ic.  t.  609;  Eiedleia 
velutina,  DC.  Prod.  I.  491  ;  Mehchia  velutina,  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  5  ;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  374). 

Hab.  Rather  rare  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Pegu,  Martaban  and 
Tenasserim  (Brandis).     Fl.  R.  S. 

Waltheria,  L. 

1.  W.  Amebicana,  L.  sp.  pi.  941 ;  DC,  Prod.  I.  492.  (W.  Indica, 
L.  L  c.  941 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  374). 

HIab.  Not  uncommon  on  the  lower  hills  of  the  Irrawaddi  valley  from 
Ava  (Segain)  to  Prome.     Fl.  Sept.  Oct. 

Guazuma,  Plum. 
•1.     a.  TOMENTOSA,  H.  B.  K.  Nov.  Gen.  V.  320;  Wight  IlL  t.  31 ; 
Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  Madr.  t,  107  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  376. 

Hab.     An  American  tree  sometimes   seen  planted  as  an  avenue* tree, 
FL  R.  S. ;  Fr.  C.  S. 
16 
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Iieptonyohia,  Tores. 

Conspectus  of  species. 

Outer  Btaminods  15,  the  inner  staminods  ciliate ;  capsule  l-celled,  rugose,     ...X.^Zo&nk 

Outer  Btaminods  10,  the  inner  not  ciliate ;  ovary  and  capsule  3-5-celled  and  lohed,  the 

latter  minutely  tuberded,  ...  ...  ...  ...X.  AeterocUta^ 

1.  L.  GLABBA,  Turcz  In  Bull.  Mosc.  1858.  222  ;  Hf.  Ind.  El.  L  379. 
cxcl.  syn. 

Hab.     Tenasserim  (Helf.  658) ;  Moulmein  (Lobb.  teste  Mast.). 

2.  L.  HETEBOCLiTA,  KuTz  iu  JouFD.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1870.  67.  excl 
syn.  Turcz.  (Chrewia  heterocUta,  Koxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  590 ;  Binnendyha 
trichostylis^  Kurz  in  Tydsch.  Nat.  Ver.  Ned.  Ind.  ser.  3.  III.  164 ;  L 
moacurroides,  Bedd,  Fl.  Sylv.  Madr.  t.  114 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  379 ;  Qreina 
acuminata,  Bedd.  in  Linn.  Trans.  XXV.  210  ? ;  Hf.  Ind.  I.  893  ?). 

Hab.     South  Andaman,  in  tropical  forests. 

Buettneria,  L. 

Conspectus  of  species. 

>C  Leayee  cordatenoblong,  entire. 
Capsules  large,  g^yish  velvety,  covered  with  strong  woody  prickles,  ...J9.  aapenk 

X  X  Leaves  more  or  less  lobed  or  angular.    Capsules  the  size  of  a  cherry 
More  or  less  roughish  steUate-tomentose ;  capsules  densely  covered  with  brown  «etot9 
flexible  bristles,  ...  ...  ...  .,.JB.pilo$a, 

Glabrous  or  almost  so ;  eapsules  covered  with  long  stiff  smooth  bristles,  S  Andamanemit, 

1.  B.  ASFEBA,  Colebr.  ap.  Wall,  in  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed«  Car.  II.  383; 
Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  1.  377. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  from  Pegu  and  Martaban 
down  to  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans.     Fl.  Apr.  May. 

2.  B.  PiLOSA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  618  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  377. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  tropical  and  mixed  forests  all  over  Burma  and  adjto- 
ent  provinces.     Fr.  C.  S. 

3.  B.  ANBAMAiTEirsis,  Kurz  in  Andam.  Bep.  App.  B.  p.  8.  and 
Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1871.  47 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  377. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  coast  forests  of  South  Andaman  ;  also  tapper 
Tenasserim,  along  the  Thoungyeen  and  Attaran  rivers  (Brandis);  Moul- 
mein (Lobb),    Fr.  H.  S. 

Douhtfiil  species, 

I.     B.  CEENTTLATA,  Wall.  Cat.  1150 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  376. 

Hab.  Pegu  (McLelland) ;  Tenasserim,  Attaran  and  Salween  (Wall) 
ex  Masters. 

Wall.  Cat.  1152  is  mentioned  in  the  Lith.  List  as  ILleinhovia  hotpita, 
B.  catalpifolia,  as  represented  in  the  Wallichian  Herb,  in  H.  B.  C,  is  a 
Caracas  plant;  cultivated  and  collected  in  H.  B.  C.  and  bears  no  number* 
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B,  eehinata  Wall.  Cat.  1149  is  the  only  No.  which  I  have  myself  seen,  and 
consists  of  loose  leaves  and  a  piece  of  a  capsule,  the  former  differing  from 
his  jS^.  parviflora.  Wall.  Cat.  1121  from  Silhet  only  in  size,  the  latter 
almost  indistingnishahle  from  B»  Andamanenns*  Nipal  is  also  given  aa  a 
locality  but  WalUch's  Nos.  cited  are  all  Burmese. 


TILIAGSM. 

Oonapectm  ofgenera* 

A*  Anthers  opening  hy  elite, 
Trib.  L  BROWNLOWLEM.    Sepals  united  into  a  ball-shaped   8-  to   5-c1eft  calyx. 
Anthcn  short,  usually  globular  or  didymous,  the  cells  ultimately  confluent  at  the 
top. 

*  The  5  inner  stamens  reduced  to  staminods. 

1.  Bbownlowia.    Carpels  distinct,  globular,  2-yalved. 

2.  PiENTACE.    Fruits  8-5-winged,  indehiscenti  by  abortion  l-seeded. 

*  *  Anthers  all  anther-bearing, 

8.    Bbsbta.    Capsule  8-4-valyed,  with  twice  as  many  wings.    Styles  1-4  filiform. 
Trib.  II,  QRTiWIlSM,     Sepals  distinct.     Petals  with  a  basal  scale  more  or  less  adnate, 
inserted  round  the  base  of  a  more  or  less  raised  torus  bearing  at  the  to|>  the  stamens. 
Anthers  short,  the  cells  parallel  and  distinct. 

•  Fruit  dry,  winged. 

4.    CoLTTHBiA.    Fruit  3-5-oelled,  separating  into  as  many  2-winged  cocci. 

•  •  Fruit  more  or  less  drupaceous,  not  winged. 

O  Fruit  unarmed,  tomentose  to  glabrous. 
6.    Gbbwia.     Drupes  more  or  less  lobed  o^  globular. 
O  O  Fruits  prickly. 

6.  Tbiuicpbtta.    Drupe  usually  small,   globular,  indehiscent  or  separating  into 
cocci. 

2Vt6.  m,  TTLIEM.    Sepals  distinct.    Petals  without  a  scale  at  base,  inserted  directly 
round  the  stamens. 

*  Capsule  opening  loculicidally,  almost  pod-like  or  globular,  many-seeded. 

7.  CoBOHOBUa.    Stamens  all  anther-bearing.    Capsules  pod-like  or  globular,  striata 
or  muricate. 

*  *  Fruits  globular,  indehiscent,  usually  l-seeded. 

8.  ScHOVTEiriA.    Calyx  enlarged  under  the  fruit,  membranous,  spreading.    Stamens 
free,  all  anther-bearing. 

B.  Anthers  opening  hy  apical  poree, 
Trih,  IV,  SLOANJE^,    Anthers  linear.     Staminal  disk  flat  or  cushion-like,  the  sepals 
and  petals  inserted  directly  round  the  stamens. 

9.  EoHlKOCABFTJS.     Sepals  4,  imbricate  in  2  series.    Petals  4^  g^hed,  almost  imbri- 
cate.   Disk  thick  and  broad.     Capsule  woody,  4-yalyed,  echinate  setose  or  velvety. 

2>t&.  V,   ELMOCAEPEM,     Anthers  Unear.     Petals   inserted  roimd  the  base  of  a 
raised  torus  from  the  top  of  which  the  stamens  spring, 

10.  EiJEOCABPrs.     Sepals  4-5.     Petals    induplicate-valvate,    laciuiate    or  rarely 
entire.  Drupes  fleshy. 
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Brownlowia,  Boxb. 

Conspectus  of  species, 

•  Leaves  deeply  peltate. 

Leaves  oblong  or  rotaudate ;  calyx  velvety,  ...  ...  . . .  -B.  peliaia. 

*  *  Leaves  not  peltate* 

Leaves  oordate-oblong ;  calyx  velvety,  ...  •••  ...  -.-B  elai€u 

Leaves  lanceolate ;  calyx  scaly,  ...  ...  ...  ,,»B.  laneeolata, 

1.  B.  PELTATE,  Bth.  in  Linn,  Proc.  V.  Suppl  56. 
Hab.     Tenasserim  (Helf.  624). 

Apparently  merged  by  Masters  into  JB.  elata  and  possibly  rigbtly  so. 

2.  B.  ELATA,  Roxb.  Corom.  PI.  III.  t.  265  ;  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1472. 
Wall.  PI.  As.  rar.  III.  45  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  381.  {Humea  elata,  Roxb; 
n.  Ind.  II.  640). 

Hab.     Chittagong ;  Tenasserim,  Moulmein. 

8.  B.  LAKCEOLATA,  Bth.  in  Linn.  Proc.  V.  Suppl.  57 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl. 
L  381. 

Hab.  Rather  frequent  in  the  tidal  forests  and  mangrove  swamps 
from  Arracan  (Akyab)  and  Rangoon  down  to  Tenasserim  (Moulmein).  FL 
Febr. — May. 

Pentaoe,  Hassk. 

1.  P.  BuBMAincA,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1871.  47 ;  Hfl 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  381. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yomah  and  Martaban  down  to  Upper  Tenasserim.  FL 
Jan.  \  Fr.  Febr.  March. 

Berrya,  Boxb. 

1.  B.  MOLLIS,  Wall.  Cat.  1186 ;  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873. 
62.     {B,  Ammonilla,  var,  mollis,  Mast,  in  Hf,  IncL  FL  I.  383). 

Had.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  drier  upper  mixed  and  hill  Eng  forests 
of  Martaban  and  the  Pegu  Yomah  up  to  3000  ft.  elevation.     Fr.  March. 

Columbia,  Fers. 

Conspectus  of  species, 

Xieaves  oordate-oblong ;  fruits  }-l  in.  across,         ...  ...  ,,.C.fl4nihuiids* 

lieaves  lanceolate ;  fruits  1^  in.  across,  ...  ...  .,.C.  Meryuentii. 

1.  C.  FLOBTBUNDA,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  63 ;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  393.  {Greuna  fioribunda,  WaU.  ap.  Voigt  (not  Voigbt)  Gat 
Hort.  Calc.  128). 

Hab.  Martaban,  in  Toukjeghat  £.  of  Tounghoo  ;  also  Ava,  on  Taong 
dong.     Fr.  Nov.  Jan. 

2.  C.  Mebguensis,  Planch,  in  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  Zdh 
Hab.    Tenasserim,  Mergui  (Griff.) 
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Grewia,  L. 

Mg.  1.  Mieroeos.    Stig^ma  shortly  toothed.    Flowers  forming  terminal  panicles,  invo« 
lucred  while  in  bud. 

*  Endocarp  of  dmpes  fibrous-woody. 
Leaves  entire,  almost  coriaceons,  quite  glabrous ;  ovary  and  torus  velvety-tomentoso, 

,.»Q.  calophylla, 
X  X  Endocarp  of  drupes  cmstaceous  or  bony. 
Leaves  thin  chartaceous,  glabrous  or  beneath  puberulouS|  not  sinuate ;  ovary  and  torus 
glabrous,  ...  .••  ...  •••  ...O:  mieroeos. 

As  preceding  but  flowers  and  leaves  much  smaller,  the  latter  sinuate-lobed,  ...G.  sinuata. 
Leaves  thick   chartaceous   and  rugose,   tomentose   beneath;  ovary   and  torus  villous, 

...  (7.  paniculata, 
Sftbff.  2.  QrewicB  vercB,    Stigmas  dilated  and  fringed,  radiating.     Flowers  in  axillary 
or  leaf-opposed  cymes  or  clusters. 

O  Cymes  or  clusters  axillary. 

X  Leaves  at  base  3-nerved,  rarely  with  an  additional  lateral  one. 
t  Drupes  deeply  2-4-lobed  from  the  top,  by  abortion  sometimes 
1-lobed. 
Cymes  and  sepals  shortly  rusty  tomentose ;  leaves  on  both  surfaces  very  scabrous  from 
minute  stellate  hairs ;  drupes  deeply  4-lobed,  ...  ...  ,..G.  scahrida. 

Cymes  sprinkled  with  stiff  hairs,  glabrescent ;  sepals  greyish   or  tawny  velvety ;  leaves 
glabrous,  or  sprinkled  with  simple  short  hairs,  rarely  puberulous  beneath ;  drupes 
didymonsji  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...Q.  hmigata, 

t  t  Drupes  entire  or  only  slightly  and  obtusely  lobed  at  the  top. 
Iieaves  beneath  and  young  parts  greyish  velvety;  drupes  globular,    grey-pubescent, 

...Q,  excelsa. 

Leaves  at  base  3-  or  4-nerved ;  cymes  rather  long  peduncled ;  drupes  obsoletely  4-lobed 

red,  sparingly  hirsute,     ...  ...  ..  ...  ,..G,  hirsuta. 

As  preceding,  but  more  densely  pubescent  or  tomentose ;  drupes  obsoletely  2-lobed,  red 
sparingly  hirsute,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  G.  humilis. 

Leaves  at  base  3-  or  4-nerved,  scabrous ;  flowers  in  short  dense  sessile  clusters ;  stamens  16, 

...G.  mierostemma, 
X  X  Leaves  usually  broad,  at  base  6-7-nerved,  the  upper  ones  often 
only  3-nerved  or  3-  and  5-nerved  ones  mixed, 
t  Peduncles  slender,  much  longer  than  the  petioles. 
Leaves  obliquely  lanceolate,  especially  while  young  greyish  or  whitish  tomentose  beneath, 

„.G.  elastica. 

Leaves  broadly  obovate  or  almost  rotundate,  on  both  sides  sprinkled  with  stellate  hairs, 

or  pubescent  beneath,  often  scabrous,  ...  ...  ...G,  Asiatica, 

f  t  Peduncles  very  short  or  almost  reduced  and  the  flowers  ap- 
pearing clustered.  . 
Leaves  very  variable  in  shape,  tomentose  to  pubescent ;  drupes  from  the  top  deeply  4-  or 
only  by  abortion  fewer-lobed,      ...                 ...                 ...                 . . .  Gf .  abutUifolia, 

Leaves  very  scabrous  and  harsh ;  drupes  the  size  of  a  cherry,  almost  globular, 

...0,  aclerophylla, 
O  O  Cymes  opposite  the  leaves,   ...  ...  ,..0,  opposUifolia, 

1.    G.  CALOPHYLLA,  KuTz  in  And.  Rep.  A  pp.  B.  3  j  and  in  Flora  IS72 
398 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  1.  392. 
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Hab.  Not  uncommon  in  the  tropical  coast-forests  of  South  Andaman. 
Fl.  May,  June, 

2.  G.  MiCBOCOS,  L.  sp.  pi.  ed.  12.  602  ;  Wight  111.  t.  83  ;  Hf.  Ind. 
Fl.  I.  392.     {G.  ulmifolia,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  591  ;  Wight  Ic,  t.  84.). 

Hab.  Frequent  all  over  Burma  from  Chittagong  and  Ava  down  to 
Tenasserim,  in  the  mixed  forests,  especially  the  lower  ones.     Fl.  Apr. — June. 

Like  a  few  other  Ghetoia  perplexingly  variable  in  size  and  shape,  here 
a  well-shaped  tree  40  to  50  fb.  high,  there  a  meagre  ^rub  of  only  a  few  feet 
in  height ;  the  latter  form  growing  chiefly  on  deep  alluvium,  in  savannahs 
and  similar  localities. 

8.     G.  siNUATA,  Wall.  Cat.  1108 ;  Hf,  Ind.  Fl.  I.  392. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  swamp-forests  of  the  Irrawaddi  and  Sittang 
alluvial  plains  in  Pegu  and  Martaban ;  also  Tenasserim  as  far  down  as 
Mergui.     Fl.  May. 

Possibl}"  only  a  marsh -form  of  the  preceding. 

4.  G.  SCABBIDA,  Wall.  Cat.  11,13.  p.  p. ;  Kurz  in  Joum  As.  Soc 
Beng.  1873.  63 ;  Hf.  Ind,  Fl,  I.  398,  excU  syn. 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  from  Moulmein  (Falconer)  and  Tavoy  (Wall.) 
down  to  Mergui  (Helf.).     FL  Sept. ;  Fr.  Febr. 

5.  G.  LJEViGATA,  Vhl.  Symb.  I.  34 ;  Hf.  Ind,  Fl.  I.  389.  ((?.  did^- 
ma,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  III.  691). 

Yar.  a.  qlabba,  leaves  glabrous,  or  tufted-hairy  in  the  nerve-axils 
beneath. 

Var.  p,  FUBESCENS,  leaves  beneath  minutely  puberulous  or  densely  downy. 

Hab.  Yar.  /3.  not  uncommon  in  the  upper  mixed  forests  all  over 
Pegu  and  adjacent  provinces  down  to  Tenasserim;  var.  a.  in  Arracan.  Fl. 
Sept.  Oct. ;  Fr.  March  Apr. 

6.  G.  EXCELSA,  Vhl.  Symb.  III.  36  ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  586  ? ;  Hf^ 
Ind.  FL  I.  386.     {Q,  salvifolia,  Roxb.  L  c.  587). 

Hab.     Chittagong  (teste  Masters). 

I  have  not  seen  specimens ;  the  occurrence  of  such  a  xeroclimatic  fonn 
in  Chittagong  is  exceptional. 

7.  G.  HIESUTA,  Yhl.  Symb.  I.  34  ;  DC.  Prod.  I.  509  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind. 
II.  587  ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  76  ;  Hf.  Ind.  FL  I.  391.  (G.  pilosa,  Roxb.  FL 
Ind.  II.  588). 

Yar.  a.  eEinriNA,  leaves  green,  3 -nerved,  more  or  less  sprinkled  with 
short  stiff  hairs. 

Yar.  j8.  viminba,  {G.  viminea,  Wall.  Cat.  lY),  as  the  preceding,  but 
the  leaves  longer  and  narrower,  very  long  acuminate. 

Yar.  y.  helictebifolia  {G,  helicterifolia,  Wall.  MS.),  leaves  acumi- 
nate, at  base  3-  or  almost  4-nerved,  thinly  hirsute  or  tomentose  above,  be- 
neath clothed  with  a  whitish  velvety  tomentum. 
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Hab.  Var.  a.  and  /3.  frequent  all  over  Burmah  in  the  mixed  forests, 
especiallj  in  the  upper  ones  ;  var.  y.  not  yet  found.  Fl.  H.  and  K.  S. ;  Fr. 
C.S. 

8.  G.  HUMiLifl,  Wall  ap.  Voigt  Cat.  Hort.  Beng.  128  -,  Hf.  Ind.  FL 
1.390. 

Var.  a.  Wallxchh,  tomentum  more  villous,  leaves  acute. 

Var.  p.  BETUSiFOiiiA,  (G.  retusifolia,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng. 
1872.  294),  tomentum  velvety ;  leaves  deeply  retuse  and  hroader. 

Hab.  Yar.  a.  Ava,  Segain  hills  (Wall.) ;  var.  j9.  not  un  frequent  in 
savannahs,  especially  along  the  horders  of  swamp  forests  of  the  Irrawaddi 
alluvium  in  Pegu.     Fr.  C.  S. 

The  drupes  are  normaUy  4-lobed,  but  by  abortion  usually  2-  rarely  1-  or 
8-lobed.  The  species  is  hardly  more  than  an  extreme  form  of  G.  hirsuta,  Vhl. 

9.  G.  iciCBOSTEHHA,  Wall.  ap.  Voigt  Cat.  Hort.  Calc.  128  j  Kurz 
in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  63 ;  H£  Ind.  F1..I.  390. 

Hab.     Ava ;  Prome  hills  (Wall.)     Fl.  Sept.  Oct. 

10.  G.  EiASTiCA,  Eoyle  111.  Him.  PI.  104.  t.  22  ;  Walp.  Eep.  I.  361. 
{O.  asiatica,  var,  vestUa,  Mast,  in  Hf.  Ind.  FL  I.  387.) 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  upper  mixed  forests  of  the  Pegu  Yomah  and 
Martaban  ;  also  Chittagong.     Fl.  Nov.  Decb. 

11.  G.  AsiATiCA,  L.  Mant.  122 ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  686 ;  Hf.  Ind. 
Fl.  I.  386. 

Var.  p.  VA-VA,  (G,  fiana,  Wall  Oat.  1102),  stunted  and  low,  possibly 
the  result  of  jungle  fires. 

Hab.  Only  the  stunted  variety  appears  to  grow  in  Burma  (GriflT. 
656)  probably  Ava  ? 

12.  G.  TiLLEFOLiA,  Vhl.  Symb.  I.  35 ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  587  ;  Bedd. 
Fl.  Sylv.  Madr.  t.  108 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  386. 

Hab,     Birma  (teste  Masters). 

13.  G.  ABTJTiLrpOLiA,  Juss.  Ann.  II.  92 ;  DC.  Prod.  I.  611 ;  WA, 
Prod.  I.  79  ?  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  1/2.  201 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  390.  (G.  aspera, 
Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  691). 

Var.  a.  asfeba,  (^G,  aspera^  Eoxb.  1.  c.)  leaves  all  rotundate  and  often 
Bomewhat  lobed  towards  the  summit ;  sepals  only  2^  lin.  long  or  a  little 
longer,  pubescent  from  stiff  appressed  hairs  ;  petals  ^  lin.  long  ;  bracteoles 
short,  oblong,  acute.  A  low  shrub,  2  to  3,  often  only  \  foot  high,  the 
tomentum  usually  short. 

Var.  /3.  viBiDESCENS,  as  the  preceding,  but  the  leaves  of  a  very  thin 
chartaceous  texture  and  very  large,  green,  acuminate,  above  hirsute  from 
simple,  beneath  from  stellate,  tawny  hairs ;  flowers  usually  larger ;  sepals 
tawny  pubescent ;  petab  as  in  the  preceding  variety,  but  the  lamina  more 
acute ;  ripe  drupes  glabrous.    Low  shrub^  2-3  ft.  high. 
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Var.  y,  sclerophylloides,  a  low  shru^,  3-4  ft.  high,  more  or  less  branched, 
the  younger  parts  densely  rusty-coloured  villous ;  leaves  very  variable  in 
shape  on  the  same  branch,  the  lower  ones  usually  ovate-oblong,  up  to  nearly 
one  foot  long,  the  upper  and  uppermost  ones  gradually  smaller  and  narrow- 
er, from  ovate  to  lanceolate,  doubly  and  sometimes  bristly  serrate,  acumi- 
nate, scabrous  or  thinly  pubescent  above,  beneath  more  or  less  stellate- 
pubescent  or  almost  tomentose ;  bracteoles  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
pubescent  externally,  longer  or  as  long  as  the  flower-buds ;  petals  a  line 
long,  the  lamina  acuminate,  pubescent  outside  ;  drupes  deeply  4-lobed,  often 
remaining  sparingly  hirsute  during  ripeness.     A  laterite  form. 

Hab.  Var.  a.  Pegu  (Col.  Eyre)  ;  var.  p,  not  unfrequent  in  the  upper 
mixed  forests  of  the  Pegu  Yomah ;  var.  y.  frequent  in  the  open,  especially 
the  low  and  Eng  forests  of  Pegu,  Prome  and  Martaban.     Fl.  May. 

A  very  variable  plant  of  which  I  entertained  some  hope  of  being  able 
to  separate  var  y.  (which  is  also  a  common  Assam  plant)  specifically.  It 
resembles  in  size  of  flowers  (7.  sclerophylla,  but  the  deeply  4*lobed 
drupes  at  once  separate  it. 

14.  a.  SCLEEOPHYLLA,  Wall.  Cat.  1096  ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  89.  {0. 
scahrophi/llaf  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II,  584  [nomen  latino-graecum]  ;  Hf.  Ind. 
Fl.  I.  387). 

Hab.    Ava  and  Chittagong  (teste  Masters). 

Doubtful  species, 

1.     O,  laneeolata^  Koxb.  FL  Ind.  II.  586. 

Hab.     Chittagong  (Roxb.) 

Possibly  the  same  as  G,  viminea.  Wall. 

Triumfetta,  L. 

Conspectus  of  species. 

Sect.  1.  Lappula,    Capsules  indehisoent  or  nearly  so,  globolar,  eelunate^  the  cells  asaally 

1-seeded. 
Leaves  rotundate,  not  lobed,  blunt,  beneath  gTeyish-tomentose  like  the  sepals, 

...T.  rotundifoUa, 
Leaves  rotundate,  acuminate,  often  lobed ;  the  sepals  stellate-hairy,  ,.;  T.  rhomboidea. 
Sect.  2.  Boflrtramia,     Capsules  when  ripe  separating  into  8-4  coed,  densely  oovered  by 

long  bristles,  the  cells  usually  2-seeded. 
Leaves  slightly  hirsute ;  capsules  and  bristles  glabrous,  ...  ...T*.  ommm. 

Leaves  at  least  beneath  densely  tomentose  or  pubescent ;  capsules  tomentose,  the  brisilfli 

more  or  less  pilose,  straight  or  curved,  ...  ,..  ,..T,mloMk. 

1.  T.  EHOMBOIDEA,  Jacq.  Am.  147,  t.  90  ;  Mast.  Fl.  Trop.  Afr.  I. 
257  and  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  395,  (21  angulata,  Lamk.  Diet.  III.  41 ;  Wight 
Ic.  t.  320 ;  T.  Bartramia,  Hoxb.  Fl.  Ind,  11.  463 ;  T.  oana^  Bl.  Bydr.  116, 
nou  Mast.). 
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Hab.  a  common  weed  not  only  in  cultivated  lands  but  also  in  all  leaf- 
sfaedding  forests  all  over  Burma  and-  adjacent  provinces.  Fl.  B.  and  C.  S. ; 
Fr.  C.  S. 

2.     T.  semUHloha,  L.  Mant.  73 ;  HfT  Ind.  Fl.  I.  396. 

Hab.     Tenasserim^  Tavoy  (test^  Masters^. 

8.    T.  EOTUWDiPOLiA,  Lamk.  Diet  III.  421 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  395. 

Hab.    Ava  (Wall.) 

4     T.  AiTNTJA,  L.  MantL  73  ;  Bot.  Mag.  tt  2296 ;  Hf.  Ind:  Fl.  I.  396 

Hab.  Not  un frequent  in  the  upper-mixed  and  dry  forests  all  over 
Pegu,  albo  frequent  in  deserted  hill-toungyas ;  Ava.     Fr.  Nov. — Febr. 

6.    T.  piLOSA,  Roth  Nov.  sp.  223  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  394. 

Var.  p,  OBLOiroA,  (21  ohlonga,  Wall,  in  Don  I.  Prod.  Rep.  227  ;  T, 
ftmentosa,  Mast^in  Hf.  liid.  Fl.  I.  894,  no»  Boj. ;  T^oetandraj  Griff.  Nat. 
Dicot.  512?)  the  bristles  of  the  carpels  somewhat  shorter  and  straight  or 
nearly  so. 

Hab.  Var.  p.  common  all  over  Burma  and  adjacent  provinces,  in  the 
mixed  forests  and  deserted  toungyas.     Fr.  Nov.  Jam 

Masters^  in  Fl.  trop.  Afr.  and  Fl.  Ihd.,  identities  var.  pi  of  this. species 
with  T,  tomentosa^  Boj.  The  Mauritian  plant,  which  for  a  long  time  was 
cultivated  in  H.B.C.  but  is  now  apparently  lost,  has  a  velvety  tomentum  and 
small  globular  fruits  not  larger  than  those  of  T,  rhomhoideaf  while  Mastexs 
describes  them  as  being  as  large  as  a  cherry^ 

Doubtful  species. 

1 .    T.  cjwrA,  Masters  in  Hf.  Ind.  FL  I.  896,  non  BL 
Hab.    Chittagong  (teste  Masters).. 

CoroheruS)  Ii« 

Gbnspedus  of  species, 

§  1.  Capsules  globular  or  nearly  so,  more  or  less  muricate. 
Lower  pairs  of  serratures  of  leaves-  produced  into  five  bristles  :  capsules  lOnnilcate,  tnm- 
cate»         ...  •••  •••  •••  •••  ,..C'  capsulaHs, 

§  2.  Capsnlea  more  or  less  elongate  or  linear,  cylindrical  or  angular,  but  not 
winged. 
^  Capsules  1  to  2  in.  long  or  longer.    Stamens  very  numerous.. 

O  Lower  pfdr  of  serratures  of  leaves  produced  into  long  bdstles. 
Capsules  2  in.  long,  5-celIed  and  6-ribbed,  longitudinally   pitted,   the  partitions  within* 
very  distinct^  ...  ...  .-.  ...  ••  C.  oliioriut, 

O  O  Leaves  without  basal  bristles,  usually  small  and  blunt. 
Capsules  about  2  in.  long,  sparingly  and  minutely  tubercled,  glabrous,  simply  beaked, 

...C.  S-locttlarU, 
As  preceding,  but  capsules  only  about  1  in.  long,  thinly  pilose,  ...  (7.  urtwafolius. 

Capsules  1-11  in.  long,  almost  terete,  not  wi-inkled,  3-4-celled,  8-4-toothed  at  apex,  with- 
out partitions  inside,       ...  ...  •••  •••  ,„C,  trident. 

*  *  Capsules  about  \  in.  long.     Stamens  5  to  10. 

17 
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Capsules  almost  terete,  tomentose,  8-oelled,  without  paxiitioiis  inside,      ,,,C,fa»ciailaru. 
§  3.  Capsules  elongate^  thick,  tmncatej  6-angled,  the  alternate  angles  winged. 
Stamens  16  to  20.     Leaves  without  bristles.     Capsules  | — 1  in.  long,  terminating  in  3 
simple  or  2-cleft  spreading  points,  ...  ...  ...C?.  acuioMguhi. 

1.  C.  CAP8ULAEIS,  L.  sp.  pi.  746 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  681 ;  Wight 
Ic.  t.  811 ;  Hook.  Journ.  Bot.  II.  92.  t.  3 ,  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  397. 

Hab.  Cultivated  all  over  Burma,  and  frequently  seen  in  deserted 
toungyas,  along  the  borders  of  forests,  around  villages,  etc.  Fl.  C.  S. ;  Fr. 
H.  S. 

2.  C.  OLiTOEiTJS,  L.  sp.  pi.  746 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  581 ;  Bot.  Mag. 
t.  2810  ;  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  512  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  397.  (O.  decemangularis, 
lioxb.  1.  e.  582). 

Hab.  Ava,  Pegu,  cultivated  and  wild  in  rubbishy  places  and  agrarian 
lands.     Fl.  R.  S. ;  Fr.  C.  S. 

3.  C.  TEiLOCULAMS,  L.  Mant.  77  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind,  II.  582  ;  Hf.  Ind. 

Fl.  I.  397. 

Hab.     Burma  (according  to  Dr.  Mason). 

4.  C.  UET1C.EPOLIU8,  WA,  Prod.  I.  73  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  897. 
Hab.    Ava  (Wall) 

5.  C.  TBTDENB,  L.  Mant.  566 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  398.  (C.  triloculare, 
Burm.  Fl.  Ind.  t.  37.  f.  2). 

Hab.     Prome  District  (Wall.). 

6.  C.  FAScrcuLAEis,  Lamk.  Diet.  II.  104 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  682 ; 
Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  398. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  dried  up  river-beds  in  the  swamp  forests  and 
savannahs  between  the  Lhein  and  Irrawaddi  rivers  in  Pegu      Fr.  C.  S. 

7.  C.  ACUTANGULUS,  Lamk.  Diet.  II.  104  ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  739 ;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  398.     (C.fitscua,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  582). 

Hab.  Very  frequent  not  only  in  rubbishy  places,  deserted  toungyas, 
etc.,  but  also  in  the  leaf-shedding  forests^  all  over  Burma  up  to  3000  feet 
elevation.     Fl.  B.  8.  j  Fr.  C.  S. 


Eohinooarpus,  Bl. 

Conspectus  of  species,' 

Loaves  entire,  tofbed-hairy  in  the  nerve-axils  beneath  ;  prickles  of  fruit  strong,  nsoally 
thickened  at  base,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...E,  5tyKS> 

Leavefl  crenate -serrate  or  toothed,  at  least  when  young  pnbemlous  beneath,  tJlie  pricklet 
longer,  all  thin  and  subulate,  ...  ...  ...  ,..JE.  sterculiaeaa, 

1.     E.  SiGUN,  Bl.   Bydr.   56 ;  Miq.   Fl.   Ind.   Bat,   1/2.   109.    {E. 
wiurexy  Btb.  in  Linn.  Proc.  V.  Suppl.  72  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  399). 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Thoungyeen,  Ta-oo-road  (Brandis).     Fr*  Apr. 
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Masters  states  that  the  prickles  of  JS.  murex  are  dilated  at  the  base  ; 
the  Khasya  specimens  No.  6.  Hb.  or.  Hf.  and  Th.,  however,  exhibit  not  a 
Yestige  of  dilatation  being  simply  incrassate  at  base  just  as  those  of  the 
Javanese  plant.  The  sigun  is  a  common  tree  in  the  hill-forests  of  western 
Java  and  there  well-known  to  Dutch  botanists. 

2.  E.  STEBCULiACEUS,  Bth.  in  Linn.  Proc.  V.  Suppl.  72 ;  Hf.  Ind. 
FL  I.  400. 

Hab.  Not  nnfrequent  in  the  drier  hill-forests  of  Martaban  ;  Tenasse- 
rim,  Moolmein  District  (Falconer)  ;  Birma  (Griff.  675). 

ElsBooarpiis,  L. 

Conspectus  of  species. 

Siibff.  1.  Monoeertu.    Anthers  cuspidate  or  aristate.    Flowers  usually  rather  large,  the 
petals  silkj.hury,  fringed  or  very  rarely  entire. 

*  Petals  entire  with  a  few  short  teeth  at  apex  or  simply  fringed,  not  cut  or 

cleft.     Petioles  continuous,  not  geniculate-incrassate. 

O  Infloresoence  and  sepals  outside  almost  glabioas. 
All  parts  glabrous,  ...  ...  ...  f.S.petiolattis^ 

O  O  Infloresceaoe  and  sepals  oulside  silky-pid)esoent. 
Glabrous  $  petals  entire,  acuminate;  pedicels  |-i  in.  long,         ...  ..  S.  Qrifftthiu 

Glabrous ;  petals  deeply  but  simply  fringed ;  pedicels  8-4  lin.  long,  „.E.  Varunua, 

*  *  Petals  2-8-Gleft,  the  lobes  jagged  or  fringed ;  anthers  glabrous  or  puberu- 

lous. 

6  Petiole  geniculate-thickened  at  apex. 

t  Inflorescence  witii  long-persistent  leafj^  bracts. 
All  parts  also  sepals  and  inflorescence  glabrous,     ...  ...  ,„JS,  hraeteatus, 

t  t  Bracts  of  inflorescence  small,  very  deciduous. 

%  Bacemes  &nd  sepals  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  ...S,  simplex. 

X  X  Racemes  and  sepals  more  or  less  tomentose  or  pubescent. 
Leaves  1-1^  ft.  long,  cuneate-acuminate  at  base,  acute ;  anthers  shorter  than  the  bristle ; 
drupes  pnberulous,  the  putamen  slightly  compressed,    ...  ...JE.  ffrandifolius. 

I^eaves  |-1  ft.  long,  rounded  at  the  narrowed  base ;  loaves  glabrous  or  nearly  so ;  puta- 
men terete,  ...  ...  ...  »..E.rv^osus, 

O  O  Petiole  continuous,  not  geniculate-thickened  at  apex. 
Glabrous.     Putamen  long  recurved-aculeate,       ...  ...  ...S.ffrancUfioru*' 

Putamen  lacunoee-tuberded ;  leaves  blunt,  very  thick  coriaceous,  glabrous,  .  E.  littoralU. 
8uhff.  2.  Sl<eocarpi  veri.    Anthers  blunt>  or  the  longer  valve  sharply  produced ;  flowers 
small ;  petals  glabrous* 

f  Putamen  even  and  usually  slightiy  rimose,  or  obsoletely  wrinkled. 
Calyx  and  pedicels  glabrous, 
licaves  glabrous,  blistered-speckled  and  opaque ;  petioles  long,  thickened  at  the  summit; 
anthers  bearded,       ...  ...  ...  ...  ^..S.florihundus. 

Leaves  glabrous,  opaque,  acuminate ;  petiole  not  geniculate-thickened,  ,..E.  lanceafoUus, 

Leaves  glabrous,  blunt  or  rounded  at  apex ;  petioles  short  but  slender,  not  thickened  { 

anthers  naked;  drupes  unknown,  . .  ...  ...S,  hygraphilns. 

f  f  Putamen  wrinkled  or  tubercled.    Calyx  and  pedicels  puberulous. 
X  Petioles  not  geniculate-thickened  at  apex. 
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Leaves  and  petioles  glabrous ;  style  leng,  exserted ;  the  longer  anther-oell  acate ;  drapes 
globnlar,     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  „.jE.  ffonitrui. 

Leaves  beneath  along  the  nerves  and  the  short  petioles  densely  puberolous ;  style  short ; 
anther-cells  equal,  blunt ;  drapes  oblong,         ...  ...  ,„E.  laeunotuM, 

X  %  Petioles  thickened  at  summit. 

Leaves  beneath  and  the  rather  short  petioles  densely  puberulous,  ..  E.  WiUliekU. 

Leaves  and  the  long  petioles  glabrous^  drupes  oblong,  ..«  ...£.  rolmttut. 

All  parts  densely  and  shortly  pubescent;  drape  globular,  ...  ...£.  Hqmlarit, 

1.  E.  GRiPFiTHn,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1870.  68 ;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  408.  {Monoceras  triehanthera,  Gri£  Not.  Dicot.  518.  t.  619. 
f.  2). 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Mergui,  in  ehrubberies  ^Griff.).     Fl.  Dec.  Jan. 

2.  E.  PETIOLATUS,  (Monocera  petiolata,  Jack.  Mai.  Misc.  in  Ho3k. 
Bot.  Misc.  II.  86  ;  R  integra.  Wall.  Cat.  2668 ;  Hf.  Ind.  FL  I,  408  ;  E. 
ovaliSf  Miq.  in  Suppl.  Fl.  Sum.  406 )« 

Hab.     Tenasserim  (Helf.  teste  Masters). 

3.  E.  BBACTEATUS,  KuTz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  1871.  48 ;  Hf.  Ind.  It 
I,  406). 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  in  tropical  forests  of  Thoungjeen  (Brandis)  ;  Moul- 
mein  (Falconer).     Fl.  March,  Apr* 

4.  S.  simplex t  Kurz  MS. 
Hab.     Tenasserim  (Griff.  701). 

Evidently  nearly  allied  to  E,  aristatus^  Roxb.  bat  differing  in  the  shape 
of  the  leaves  and  the  glabrous  racemes.  The  flowers  conform  to  those  of 
the  preceding  species.  Griffith's  specimens  from  E.  Bengal  (No.  702) 
differ  only  by  a  puberulous  inflorescence  and  may  also  belong  here. 

5.  E.  GBAHDiFLOEXTS,  Smith  in  Bees  Cycl.  No.  5.  (Monoeeras  lan» 
ceolatum,  Hassk.  Cat.  Bog.  208  ;  Miq  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  1/2.  212  \  Monocaa 
ffi-andijiora^  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4680 ;  E.  lanceolatus^  Bl.  Bydr.  129). 

Hab.  Martaban,  not  rare  along  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Toukyeghat 
District  E.  of  Tounghoo. 

6.  E.  OBANDiFOLiTJS,  Eurz  in  Journ.  Ajb.  Soc.  Beng.  1872,  294. 
HiiB.     Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern   slopes  of  the 

Pegu  Yomah  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim.     Fr.  Febr.  March. 

7.  E.  EUGOSA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  596  ;  Wall  Cat.  2658.  A.  C. ;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  405.     {Monocera  rugosa,  Wight  111.  I.  83  and  Ic.  t.  61). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests,  especially  along  choungs,  of  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yomah  and  Martaban.     Fl.  March,  Apr. 

Masters  refers  Wallich*s  E.  rugosus  to  E,  tuhereulatus^  Roxb.  without 
giving  his  reasons  for  so  doing. 

8.  E.  littobalis.  T.  and  B,  MS. 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Moulmein  (Falconer).     Fr.  Febr. 

N,  JB. — What  I  have  from  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Buitenzorg,   under 
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the  name  of  Monoeeras  ohtusvm,  Hassk.  belongs  to  S  rugo$u8.  The  Te- 
na«serim  plant  (with  which  Griffith's  No.  700  is  identical)  has  very  thick 
and  obtuse  leaves,  and  is  in  my  opinion  a  distinct  species.  I  have  therefore 
retained  the  MS.  name  of  Teysm.  and  Binnend.  for  the  plant. 

9.  E.  Vaeukita,  Ham.  ap.  Hf.  Ind.  FL  I.  407. 
Hab.     Chittagong  (teste  Masters). 

Differs  from  E.  prunifoHiM,  Wall,  solely  by  the  silvery  silk-hairy  inflo- 
rescence and  larger  flowers. 

10.  E.  FLORiBUirDUS,  Bl.  Bydr.  120 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  1/2.  210 ; 
Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  401.     {JS.  serratus,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  696). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests,  along  choungs,  of  the  Marta- 
ban  hills  E.  of  Tounghoo  down  to  Tenasserim  ;  also  Chittagong.     Fl.  Apr. 

The  species  is  easily  recognised  in  a  dried  state  by  its  peculiar  blister- 
ed opaque  leaves. 

11«      E.    HTQBOFHILUS,   KuTZ,  MS. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  swamp  forests  of  the  alluvial  plains  of  Peg^ 
and  Martaban  ;  also  Upper  Tenasserim  (Falc.)     Fl.  Jan.  March. 

I  looked  for  some  time  upon  this  species  as  a  variety  of  JS.  photinuB' 
foliuSj  but  the  habitat  as  well  as  the  structure  of  the  leaves  are  inconsistent 
with  such  a  view.  It  is  nearest  to  E,  lanceafoliu8,  Eoxb.,  but  differs  by 
obtuse  or  rounded  leaves  and  beardless  anthers. 

12.  E,  LANCEJBFOLiTJS,  Roib.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  698 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  402. 
Hab.     Tenasserim  (teste  Masters.) 

13.  E.  Gakitkus,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  692 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  400. 
{Oanifrw  apharicus^  Gsertn.  fruct.  II.  271.  t.  139;  Wight  Ic.  t.  66  j  E. 
cifanocarpus,  Mast,  in  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I*  406). 

Hab.     Chittagong. 

14.  E.  LACTJNOSTTS,  Wall.  Cat.  6858. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  and  along  choungs  in  the 
moister  upper  mixed  forests  of  Pegu  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim. 
Fl.  May,  July  ;  Fr.  March,  Apr. 

15.  E.  Wallichu,  (E,  longifoliua,  Wall.  Cat.  6682  j  Hf.  Ind.  Fl. 
I.  409.  non  Bl.) 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  Eng  and  low  forests  from  Martaban 
(Toukyeghat)  down  to  Upper  Tenasserim  ;  also  base  of  Pegu  Yomah  ;  Ava 
(Wall.) 

I  have  often  met  with  the  tree,  but  always  without  flowers  or  fruit. 
The  leaves  generally  resemble  E,  Qanitrus  but  are  puberulous  all  over 
or,  in  very  old  ones,  only  beneath  along  the  nerves,  and  so  are  the  petioles 
and  branchlets.     It  appears  to  be  a  distinct  species. 

16.  E.  R0BU8TUS,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  11.  697;  Wight  Ic.  t.  64;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  402.     {E,  Helferi,  Kurz  An<^  Eep.  ed.  2.  32.  and  Mast.  in.  Hf. 
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Ind.  Fl.  I.  402    E.  sp.  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  617.  t.  692.  f.  2). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  and  Tenasserim ; 
also  Andamans ;  and  Chittagong  (teste  Mast.)     Fl.  Apr.  Maj  ;  Fr.  Aug. 

I^.  B, — J?,  euneatut,  Wight,  is  noted  by  Masters  as  growing  in  Chitta- 
gong, Birma,  and  Tenasserim.  I  do  not  know  the  species.  Possibly  the 
Burmese  localities  refer jto  S.  lacunosu*,  Wall. 

17.  E.  STiPULABis,  Bl.  Bjdr.  121;  Miq.  VI  Ind.  Bat.  1/2  210;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  404. 

Hab.  In  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  and  Tenasserim,  up  to  3000 
feet  elevation  ;  also  Rangoon  District  (Brandis).     FL  May. 

Dot^tful  species. 

1.  E.  lEPTOSTACHTA,  Wall.  Cat.  2672 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  408. 
Hab.     Tenasserim  (Helf.  teste  Mast.). 

Masters  states  that  the  species  is  very  like  S.  rohustus  but  that  the 
anthers  are  bearded,  while  in  JS.  rohustus  itself  he  tells  us  that  the  anthers 
are  both  bearded  and  beardless. 

2.  E.  LVCiDiTS,  Mast.  in.  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  403,  non  Boxb. 
Hab.     Chittagong  (Griff,  teste  Mast.). 

Masters  identifies  his  specimens  with  Boxburgh*s  plant,  which  the  late 
Dr.  Anderson  had  already  recognised  as  an  Euphorbiacea  and  which  is 
Cleidion  Javanicvm^  Bl.  I  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  habitat  given  for 
the  reason  that  Griffith  had  never  visited  Chittagong. 

I  have  not  seen  E.  ohlongus^  Gsertn.  from  Moulmein. 

.  LIKEM 

Conspectus  of  species. 

Trib.  I.  EULiyE2E.  Petals  twisted.  Perfect  stamens  as  many  as  petals.  Capsule 
opening  septicidallv.     Herbs  or  small  shrubs. 

1.  Rbinwabdtia.    Calyx  glabrous.    Styles  8  or  4    Capsule  S-i-oelled. 

2.  LiircTM.    Calyx  glabrous  or  pubescent.     Styles  5.    Capsule  6-eelled. 

Trib,  II.  ERTTHROXYLEJE.  Petals  usually  imbricate  rarely  twisted,  with  a  baaJ 
scale  inside.  Perfect  stamens  twice  as  many  as  petals.  Fruit  a  drupe.  Shrabi  or 
trees. 

8.    EBTTHBOXTLoy.    Petals  with  a  double  basal  scale  inside.    Pedicels  l-flowered, 
axillary. 

Beinwardtiai  Bum. 

1.  B.  Ikdica,  Dum.  Comm.  Bot.  IS22.  19.  {B,  trigyna,  Plineh.  in 
Hook.  Journ.  of  Bot.  YII.  522;  Hf.  Ind.  FL  I.  412. ;  Linum  tri^um, 
Koxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  1832.  110 ;  Bot.  Mag.  1. 1100 ;  Sm.  Exot.  Boi  SI.  i 
17  ;  Idnum  repeng,  Don.  Prod.  Nep.  1826.  217). 

Hab.     Martaban;  Karen  country  (Riley)  ;  Chittagong. 
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Erythroxylon,  L. 

Conspectus  of  species, 
§  1.    Eiythro:cylon.    Styles  free  from  the  base. 

Leares  oUong  lanoeo]ate»  shortly  acuminate  glauoescent  beneath ;  pedicels  about  i  in. 
long,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  E.  KuTUhianum, 

§  8.     Sethia.    Styles  united  for  about  i  of  their  length. 
Leares  obovate  or  oblong,  blunt ;  pedicels  usually  3  lin.  long,  rarely  longer, 

♦  ,..E.  monogynum. 

Leaves  broadly  obovate  or  oblong,  retnse ;  pedicels  short,         ...  ...  E.  cuneatum, 

1.  E.  Kttnthiaijum,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  294  ;  Hf. 
Ind.  FL  L  414.  {Sethia  ?  Kwnthiana,  Wall.  Cat.  6849,  uomea  cbarta- 
ceum). 

Hab.  Not  nnfrequent  in  the  drier  hill-forests,  especially  the  stunte^il 
ones,  on  the  Martaban  hills  E.  of  Tounghoo,  at  5000  to  7200  ft.  elevation ; 
also  Tenasserim,  top  of  Thoungyeen  hills,  (Parish).     Fl.  March. 

2.  E.  MONOGTNTJM,  Roxb.  Corom.  PI.  1. 1.  88.  and  Fl.  Ind.  II.  449"; 
Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  414.  (  K  Indicum,  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  Madr.  t.  81 ;  8ethia 
Jndica,  DC.  Prod.  I.  576  ;  Wight  111.  t.  48). 

Hab.     Pegu  (accord.  Dr.  Mason). 

8.  E.  c^KEATUM,  (Urostigma  ?  cuneatum^  Miq.  in  Hook.  Lond. 
Journ.  VI.  585 ;  E,  Burmannicum,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  4G8.  t.  581.  f.  3. ; 
Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  414). 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  from  Moulmein  (Falconer,  Wall.)  down  to  Mergui, 
along  the  coast  of  Madamaca  (Griff.).     Fl.  Apr. 

MALFIGMIACEJE}. 

Conspectus  of  genera, 
Trib.  I.  MALPIQHIEJB,    Carpels  never  winged,  firee  or  united  into  a  fleshy  or  drapa- 
ceons  X-  (o  3-celled  fruit.    Usually  erect  shrubs,  with  usually  opposite  leaves  and 
oonnate  stipules. 

1.  Maipiohia.    Calyx  6-10-g1andular.    Filaments  at  base  glabrous.    Ovary  entire, 
2-8-oeUed,  styles  terminal  and  free.     Drupes  containing  3  or  fewer  crested  nuts. 

Trib»  IL  HIREM.  Samaras  1-8,  obliquely  accumbeni  to  a  short  pyramidal  torus,  or 
the  carpels  united  into  a  winged  indehiscent  capsule.  Woody  climber  or  rarely 
erect  shrubs  or  trees,  the  stipules  minute  or  wanting. 

*  Stamens  definite,  usually  10,  all  perfects 

O  Style  1,  rarely  2. 

2.  HiFTAOB.    Calyx  with  a  single  large  gland  adnate  to  the  pedicel.    Carpels  3- 
winged.    Trees  or  woody  climbers. 

O  O  Styles  3.    Calyx  without  glands. 
8.    AsYiDOFTEBTS.    Petals  not  clawed-    Stigmas  capitellate.     Samaras    broadly 
ivinged  all  round.     Woody  climbers.  ^ 

*  *  Stamens  numerous.    Styles  3,  consolidated.    Calyx  minute,  without 

glands. 
4.    Plaoioftbbon.    Capsules  iudehiseent,  3-4-winged  as  in  Ripiage.    Petals  re- 
flexed.     Woody  climbers. 
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Malpighia,  L. 

*1.  M.  cocciGERiL,  L.  sp.  pi.  611.  {M.  cocci/era^  L.  sp.  pi.  ed. 
Rchb.  1I.;871  ;  DC.  Prod.  I.  578  ;  Walp.  Rep.  V.  152  ;  Bot.  Reg.  t.  568. 
M.  heteranthera,  Wight  111.  188.  t.  49). 

Hab.  Freq^uentlj  cultivated,  and  sometimes  domesticated  m  rabbishy 
places  round  villages  in  Chittagong.     Fl.  H.  and  R.  S- ;  Fr.  R.  S. 

Hiptage^  Gffirtn. 

Conspectus  of  species, 

Scandent  difinse  shrub,  branched  almost  from  the  base ;  leaves  lEurger,  more  acute  and 
greyish  green;  bark  grey,       ...  ...  ...  ...S.  BengkaUntii, 

A  lofty  climber,  the  stem-  simple,  cable-like,  up  ta  100  ft.  long ;  leaves  smaller  and  broad- 
er, often  blantish  apiciUate,  glabrous  and  glossy,   dark-green ;  bark  dark-brown, 

...JSr.  obtntifoUa, 

A  small  tree ;  flowers  often  pale  pink  with  the  usual  yellow  basal  blotch  j  capsule  not 
ridged  on  top,  the  wings  shorter  and  broader,  obliquely  truncate  i  bark  duk- 
brown,      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,,,S»ecaidic<t»$* 

1.  H.  Benceealensis,  (Banisteria  BenghalensiSy  L»  sp.  pi.  356 ;  S- 
Madablota,  Gsertn.  Fr.  II.  169.  t.  116.  f.  4 ;  Wight  111.  t,  50 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl. 
I.  418 ;  Qartnera  racentosa,  Roxb.  Corom.  PL  I.  t.  18  and  Fl.  Ind.  II. 
368). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  dry  and  open,  especially  the  £ng,  forests 
of  Prome  and  Martaban  ;  also  Tenasserim,  Moulmein»  Fl.  March,  Apr ; 
Fr.  Apr.  May. 

2.  H,  ohtusifolia,  BO.  Prod.  L  583.  (Gartnera  obtusijblia,  Boxb. 
Fl.  Ind.  II.  369). 

Hab.  Rather  rare  in  the  tropical  forests  in  the  deep  ravines  of  the 
Pegu  Yomah.     Also  Ava,  Khakyen  hilb  (J.  Anderson)      Fl.  March. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  good  characters  for  this  species,  but  it  is  in  my 
opinion  certainly  distinct. 

3.  H.  CANDiCANS,  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  419.  {£C.  arhorea^  Kurz  in  Pegu 
Rep.  and  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  228). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  dry  and  eng  forests  of  the  Prome  District  and 
there  forming  the  upper  dry  forests.    Fl.  March  ;  Fr.  March,  Apr. 

Aspidopterys,  A.  Jnss. 

Conspectus  of  species, 

*  Gynobase  persistent  after  the  fall  of  the  samaras,   coaical«  acute,  eiierted, 
surrounded  by  3  smooth  acute  disk -lobes. 
Leaves  tomcntose  beneath,  acuminate ;  ovary  hirsute  >  nucleus  of  samara  with  or  with- 
out a  crest,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...A.nmtaMt. 

Leaves  tomcntose  beneath,  more  or  less  glabrescent,    apiculato;  ovary   quite  glabrous; 
nucleus  of  samara  with  a  crest,   ...  ...  ,„  ,^^  A,  tommtoi^ 
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*  *  Gynobase  absent  after  the  fall  of  the  samaras  or  minate  and  shorter  than 

the  disk-lobes,  the  thick  3-lobed  often  cup-shaped  disk  usually  wrinkled. 

X  Samara  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  with  a  vertical  crest  between  the  wings. 

All  parts,  also  the  ovary,  quite  glabrous ;  disk  in  fruit  about  1  lin.  broad,     ,,.A.  concava. 

Leaves  more  or  less  puberulous  along  the  nerves  beneath ;  disk   doubly   smaller,   hardly 

wrinkled,      ,..  ...  ...  ...  ...  „.A,  Selferi, 

X  %  Samara  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad,  not  crested. 
AH  parts  glabrous ;  ovary  hirsutei      ...  ...  ..•  ,„A.  RoxJmrghii, 

All  parts  hirsute ;  ovary  gUibrous,  ...  ...  ...  ..,A.  hirtuta, 

1.  A.  KUTAKS,  Hf  Ind.  Fl.  I.  421,  non  Juss.  (A,  lanuginogay  A. 
Juss.  in  Arch.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  512  ;  Hiraa  nutans,  Roxb.  Fl.  lod.  II. 
447,  non  Wall.). 

Has.  Chittagong  (Wall.  1057) ;  Ava,  Bhamo  (J.  Anderson).  Fr. 
Jan. 

2.  A.  T0ME17T0BA,  A.  Juss.  in  Arch.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  III.  511 ;  Walp. 
Rep.  V.  299.     (Rircsa  tomentosa,  Bl.  Bydr.  225). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martahan  E.  of  Toun- 
ghoo ;  Ava,  Khakyen  hills  (J.  Anderson).     Fl,  March  ;  Fr.  May. 

3.  A.  coxcAYA,  A.  Juss.  in  Arch.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  III.  509 ;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  420. 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  from  Moulraein  to  Mergui.     Fl.  Fr.  Apr. 

4.  A.  Hblfebiaita,  Kurz  MS. 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  Moulmein  district  (Falc,  Helf.  No.  923.)  Phanoe 
(Wall.  No.  1057  not  in  Cat.)     Fl.  Febr. 

Nearest  to  A.  eancava,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  different 
leaves  and  structure  of  the  retuse-narrowed  samara-wings,  the  smaller 
almost  not  wrinkled  disk-lobes,  etc. 

5.  A.  EoxBUBOHiAiTA,  A.  Juss.  in  Arch.  Hist.  Nat.  III.  511 ;  Hf. 
Ind.  Fl.  I.  420.  {Triopteris  Indiea,  Willd. ;  Roxb.  Corom.  PI.  II.  32.  t. 
.160 ;  Hirwa  Indica,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  247). 

Hab.    Ava ;  (Tenasserim,  Salween  river,  teste  Hf.). 

6.  A.  HIBSUTA,  A.  Juss.  in  Arch.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  III.  512.  t.  17^ 
Hf.  Ind.  FL  I.  421.     {Hirma  hirsuta,  Wall.  PI.  As.  rar,  I.  13.  t.  13). 

Hab.    Ava,  Taong-dong ;  Prome  hills.     (Wall.)     Fl.  Fr.  Aug.  Nov. 

Doubtful  species, 

1.  A.  BonrnDiFOLiA,  A.  Juss.  in  Arch.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  III.  514  ; 
Walp.  Rep.  V.  299.     {HircBa  rotundifolia,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  II.  448). 

Hab.     Chittagong  (Roxb.)     Fl.  March,  Apr. 

Hooker  refers  this  species  to  his  ^  nutans,  but  the  description  agrees 
better  with  A.  tomentosa, 
18 
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Plagiopteron, 

1.  P.  svATSOLEirs,  Griff,  in  Macl.  Calc.  Joom.  IV.  244.  t.  13  ;  Hf. 
Ind.  FL  I.  399. 

Hab.    Tenasserim,  Mergui  (Griff.  679). 

ZTQOFHTLLEM 
Catupectut  of  genera, 

1.    TBiBrxra.    Stamens  10.    FndtB  dry,  composed  of  &.12  oooci  usually  winged 
or  spiny.    Herbs  with  pumate  leayes. 

Tribulns,  L. 

Conspectus  of  species. 

Flowers  1-2  in.  in  diameter,  the  peduncles  as  long  or  longer  than  the  leaver   T.  eUtoida, 
Flowers  i-|  in.  in  diameter,  the  peduncles  shorter  than  the  leaves,         ...2*.  lantiffinont. 

1.  T,  eistaides^  L.  sp.  pi.  554  ;  Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenb.  1. 1.  103 ;  Bot 
Beg.  t.  791;  Hf.  Ini  FL  L  423. 

Hab.     TeDasserim,  Mergui  (teste  Edgew.  and  Hf.)« 

2.  T.  LAFvenrosus,  L.  sp.  pi.  553  ;  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  401 ;  Wight 
Ic.  t.  98.  (T.  terrestrisy  L.  sp.  pi.  554 ;  Sibth.  Fl.  Gr»c.  t.  372 ;  Rchb. 
Fl.  Germ.  V.  t.  161 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  423). 

Hab.  Aya,  apparently  frequent  in  the  Irrawaddi  valley  ;  Prome  Dis- 
trict.    Fl.  March,  Apr. 

I^,  JB. — ^I  am  not  sure  whether  21  terrestris^  L.  and  T.  lanuginosus 
are  not  really  different  species. 

GEBAKIACE^, 

Conspectus  of  genera, 

Trih.  J.  GEEANLEJS.  Flowers  regular  or  nearly  so.  Sepals  imbricate.  Obinds  al- 
ternating with  the  petals.  Fertile  stamens  as  many  or  2  or  3  times  as  many  u 
petals.    Capsules  dry,  the  valves  elastically  rolled  upwards,  or  rarely  indehisoent 

1.  Gkbakitjh.  Perfect  stamens  10,  or  rarely  fewer.  Ovary-cells  2-ovuled.  Oip- 
sule  dehiscent,  beaked. 

Trib.  II.  OXALIDE^,  Flowers  regnkr.  Sepals  imbricate.  Qlands  none.  Stigmtf 
capitate.    Ovary-ceUs  with  2  or  more  ovules. 

*  Capsule  dry  or  nearly  so,  dehiscent.    Herbs. 

2.  OxALiB.  Stame&s  10.  Capsule  dehiscing  loculicidally,  the  valves  ooheriflg  witb 
the  axis.    Leaves  usually  digitately  compound. 

3.  BiOPHTTTTM.  stamens  10.  Capsule  dehiscing  loculicidally,  the  valves  usually 
separating  from  the  ans  to  the  base.    Leaves  pinnate. 

*  *  Berry  fleshy,  indehiscent.    Shrubs  or  trees. 

4.  Atebbhoa.  Stamens  10,  of  which  5  often  reduced  to  staminods.  Styles  dii* 
tinct.  Ovary-cells  many-ovuled.  Seeds  arillate  or  without  arillus.  Trees  with  pinnate 
leaves. 

Trib.  HI.  BALSAMINEM.  Flowers  regular,  Sepals  usually  coloured,  the  postiooss 
spurred     Anthers  almost  connate. 
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6.    IxPATiBKB.    The  lateral  petals  coxmate  in  paiis.    Capsule  elastically  dehiscent. 
6.    Htdboobba.    AU  petals  freeu    IXrapes  sappy,  Indehiscent. 

OzaliB,  L. 

1.  O.  COBNICULATA,  L.  sp.  pi.  624 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ini  II.  467  ;  Wight 
Ic.  t.  18 ;  Jacq.  Oxal.  t.  5  ;  FL  Dan.  V.  t.  878  and  X.  t.  1763  ;  Engl.  Bot. 
XXIV.  t.  1726 ;  Sibth.  Fl.  Grsec.  t.  461 ;  Sturm.  Germ.  Fl.  1. 1.  1 ;  Bchb. 
n.  Germ.  V.  t.  199 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl  I.  436.  (O.punlla,  SaUsb,  in  Linn. 
Trans.  II.  248 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  11.  467). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  rubbishy  places,  toungyas,  garden-lands,  along  road« 
aides,  etc.,  all  over  Burmah  up  to  3600  fb.  elevation  Fl.  Fr.  oo . 

Biophytum,  DC 

Compectus  of  species. 

Leaflets  nearly  straight,  in  10-14  pairs ;  flowers  larger ;  capsule  nsoallj  much  shorter 
than  the  calyx ;  seeds  obliquely  transverse-fiurowed,       ...  ...B.  sensitivum. 

Leaflets  very  unequal  at  base,  in  12-25  pairs  ^  peduncles  with  a  clubbed  mass  of  bracts 
atapex, ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  „.B.  adiantoidei. 

Leaflets  equal,  in  10-20  pairs ;  flowers  smaller ;  capsule  almost  as  long  as  or  a  little  longer 
than  the  sepals,  small ;  slender  herb,  ...  B.  RevntoardtiL 

1.  B.  8ENSITIVUM,  DC.  Prod.  I.  690 ;  Wight  HI.  t.  62.  f.  9 ;  Hf. 
Ind.Fl.  486.  (Oxalis  sensitiva,  L.sp.j>l  622;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  IL  467; 
Bot.  Reg.  XXXI.  t.  68  ;  Jacq.  Oxal.  t.  78  ;  B,  CandoUeanum,  Wight  111. 
t.  62). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  rubbishy  places,  on  brick-laid  paths^  fields  and  toiin- 
gyas,  etc.,  all  over  Burma.     Fl.  May,  June ;  Fr.  R.  S. 

2.  B.  ADiANTOiDES,  Wight  ap.  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  437. 
Hab.     Tenasserim,  Mergui  (Griff.). 

3.  B.  REorwABDTn,  Walp.  Rep.  I.  476 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  437. 
Hab.     Not  unfrequent  on  poor  and  rocky  soil  in  shrubberies  and  in  the 

dry  and  open,   especially  the  £ng,  forests  all  over  Burma  from  Chittagong 
and  Ava  down  to  Tenasserim.     Fl.  Apr.  May. 

Ayerrhoa,  L. 

Conspectus  qf  species, 

FniitB  sharply  angled ;  seed  arillate»  ...  ...  ,,.A.  Oarambola. 

Fruits  blnntilsh  angular;  seeds  without  arillus»  ...  ,..A,  BiUmbu 

•1.  A.  Cabambola,  L.  sp.  pi.  613 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  450 ;  Griff. 
Not.  Dicot.  455.  t.  540.  f.  4 ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  Madr.  t.  39  ;  Hf.  Ind.  FU 
I.  489. 

Hab.  Much  cultivated  in  gardens  all  over  the  country.  Fl*  H.  S. 
and  R.  S. ;  Fr.  C.  S. 

•2.  A.  BiLncBi,  L.  sp.  pi.  613 ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind,  II.  451 ;  Bedd.  Fl. 
Sylv.  1. 117 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  439. 
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Hab.  Barely  cultivated  in  Pegu  and  Tenasserim.  M.  H.  S. ;  Fr. 
R.  S. 

The  differences  between  A,  Garamhola  and  A,  Bilimhi  appear  to  me 
to  be  of  generic  value. 

Impatiens*  L. 
Conspectus  of  species, 

*  Leaves  all  opposite  or  occasionally  temately-whorled. 

Leaves  almost  sessile ;  flowers  rather  large,  wings  obtuse,   the  spur   long  and  slender, 
inflexed,  •...  ...  .».  ...  ...  ..  t/^.  ChmenMU, 

Exactly  as  the  preceding,  but  the  spnr  short  and  inflexed,        ...  ...tr.  reticulata. 

Leaves  on  long  petioles ;  flowers  rather  small,   the  wings  acuminate,   the  spur  short, 
incurved,...  ...  ...  ...  .„  „.J.  dreaoida, 

•  *  Leaves  all  alternate. 

O  Flowers  shortly  racemose,  umbellate  or  corymbose  at  the  ends  of  the  long 
peduncles. 
Leaves  petioled ;  flowers  small  with  a  long  straight  or  curved  spur,  .  V.  Tavoyana, 

O  O  Peduncles  1-  or  rarely  2-  or  8-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
>C  Spur  usually  much  shorter  than  the  corolla, 
t  Flowers  1-2  in.  long. 
Stem  succulent,  the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill ;  leaves  narrowy  pubescent  or  glabreseent 
shortly  petioled.    (Spur  often  very  long  and  slender),      ...  ..V.  Baltamma, 

Stem  the  thickness  of  the  finger,  short ;  leaves  elliptic  or  ovatei  glabrous,   long-petided, 

...J.  PariskiL 
t  t  Flowers  small. 
Glabrous,  slender ;  leaves  long-petioled,  narrow,     ...  •••  t,  J.  ceqnUipet, 

>C  >C  Spur  longer  than  the  corolla. 
Very  slender,  glabrous ;  capsule  puberulous ;  flowers  rather  large,  ...  J",  viol^eflora, 

1.  J.  CnmEKBis,  L.  sp.  pi.  1328  ;  Hf.  and  Th.  in  Linn.  Proc.  lY. 
119;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  444.  (J.  fasciculata,  Lamk.  Enc.  M^th.  I.  359; 
Wight  Ic.  t.  748  ;  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4631 ;  J",  heterophylla,  Wall,  in 
Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  ed.  Car.  11.  458 ;  J.  setacea^  Coleb.  in  Hook.  Exot.  FL  t 
137).. 

Hab.     Birma  (Wall.)  Tenasserim  (Helf.) 

2.  J.  EETicuLATA,  Wall.  PL  As.  rar.  1. 19.  t.  19  ;  Hf.  Ind.  FL  I.  448. 
Hab.     Common  in  the  open  especially  the  low  forests  and  in  cultivated 

lands  all  over  Burma  from  Ava  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim.    FL 
Nov.  Decb. 

Hardly  more  than  a  form  of  the  preceding.  J,  tomentosa,  Heyne,  is 
stated  by  Hf.  and  Thoms.  in  Linn.  Proc.  to  grow  in  Pegu,  but  the  habitat 
is  omitted  in  Hf.  FL  Ind.  It  seems  to  be  the  above  species,  at  any  rate 
the  Wallichian  specimens  cited  belong  here. 

3.  /.  circaoidcs,  Wall.  ap.  Hf.  and  Th.  in  Linn.  Proc.  IV.  130 ;  Hf. 
Ind.  PL  I.  453. 
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Hab.  Bare  in  shady  places  in  the  moister  tipper  mixed  forests  of  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Pegu  Yomah  ;  Tenasserim,  Tavoy  (Wall.)     FJ.  Jan. 

4.     J.  TatoYaita,  Bth.  ap.  Hf.  and  Th.  in  Linn.  Proc.  IV.  146. 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  Moulmein  District  (Zwakabin ;  Thoungyeen,  etc.,) 
down  to  Tavoy.     Fl.  Octob. 

*5.  J.  Balsamuta,  L.  sp.  pi.  1328 ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  651 ;  Hf.  and 
Th.  in  Linn.  Proc.  IV.  131 ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  L  453.  (J".  MalayemU,  Griff 
Not.  Dicot.  457.  t.  676.  12?). 

Var.  a.  YTTLGABis,  Hf.  and  Th.  1.  o. 

Var.  p.  coccnTEA,  Hf.  and  Th.  1.  c.  (J,  coccinea,  Sims.  Bot.  Mag.   t. 

1256). 

Hab.  Much  cultivated  by  all  natives  and  often  as  wild  in  toungyas 
and  in  rubbishy  places  around  villages.     Fl.  H.  S. 

6.  J.  Parishu,  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  456. 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  on  limestone  rocks  near  Moulmein  (Parish). 

7.  J.  CAPILLIPES,  Hf.  and  Th.  in  Linn.  Proc.  IV.  135  ;  Hf.  Ind.  Fl. 
L  456. 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Moulmein  District  on  limestone  rocks. 

8.  J.  TiOL^PLOEA,  Hf.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  457. 
Hab*     Tenasserim,  Moulmein  (Lobb.) 

Hydrocera,  Bl. 

1.  H.  tbiploea,  WA.  Prod.  I.  140 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  1/2.  132. 
{Impatiem  natans,  Willd.  sp.  pi.  I.  1175  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  652). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  along  borders  of  ditches,  watercourses  and 
rice-fields  of  the  Pegu  plains.    Fl.  R.  S. 


•\^s^f^r*  r\f\ti^ 
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On  the  Asiatic  SpsciEa  of  Molossi. 
JBy  G.  E.  DoBSOK,   B.  A.,  M.  B.,  F.  L.  S. 

(Bead  May  7tli,  1873.) 

The  Molossi  are  found  in  all  the  warmer  regions  of  the  earth,  hat  ap- 
parently exist  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  parts 
of  America.  They  have  been  divided  into  several  genera  of  which  two  only 
have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  Asia ;  of  these  Ifyctinomui  is  alone  repre- 
sented in  the  Peninsula  of  India ;  the  other  genus  Chiromeletf  containing  a 
single  species  O.  torquatus,  inhabits  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Java,  Sumatn, 
Borneo,  and  probably  other  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

Although  Nyctinomui  has  a  distribution  equalled  only  by  Ve^pertUio^ 
extending  through  the  warmer  parts  of  the  five  great  continents,  a  single 
species  only,  Nyctinamut  plieatut^  has  been  known  to  exist  in  the  Indian 
Peninsula. 

Another  species  of  NycHnomus  has  been  reported  from  China  by  Ur. 
Swinhoe,  most  probably  ^,  Oeatonii,  Savi,  also  from  Southern  Europe. 

The  total  number  of  Asiatic  species  of  MoloaH  known  previous  to  1873 
was  therefore  three,  and  to  these  I  added  in  January  1873  a  new  and  most  re- 
markable species,  ^.  JohorensiSy  which  Mr.  Wood- Mason's  private  collector* 
obtained  at  Johore  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  in  this  paper  I  shall  de- 
scribe another  new  species  from  India  (preserved  in  the  collection  in  the 
Indian  Museum)  which  had  been  confounded  with  JV.  plicatus. 

Genus  Nxctikomus,  GeofiP.  Ears  connivent. 

2         1—1  2—2  3—3 

Dentition :— in.  - ;  c.  j--^  ;  p.  m.  ^— ^,  m.  g—g. 

a.  Ears  close  toyether  in  fronts  their  inner  margins  having  a  common 
point  of  origin  on  the  forehead ;  tragus  e^anded  and  rounded  o;ff^  above. 
(Subgenus,  Dinops), 

Ntctinomxjs  Cestonh. 

Dinopt  Outonii,  Savi,  BalL  de  Sc.  Nat.,  YIII,  p.  286. 

Dytopet  Cestoniif  Wagner,  Suppl.  Screber  S&ngeth.,  Y,  p.  702. 

Nydinomut  insignis,  Blyth,  Cat.  Mamm.  Hub.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bang. 

?  Dysopes  {Molossua)  Miippeia,  Swinhooi  Proo.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  1870,  p.  619. 
A  specimen  in  the  Indian  Museum  labelled  by  Biyth  '*  yyctinomus 
insigniSf  Blyth*'  sent  by  Mr.  Swinhoe  from  Amoy,  undoubtedly  belongs  to 
this  species.  It  is  an  adult  male  agreeing  in  every  respect  with  specimeos 
from  Southern  Europe,  having  also  the  peculiar  throat  pore  concealed  by  the 
long  hair  of  the  neck.     I  have  no  doubt  that  the  specimen  obtained  also  at 

*  1  have  since  ascertained  that  the  specimen  alluded  to  by  the  author  was  captured 
by  my  valued  ooirespondent  Mr.  James  Meldrum  of  Johore.    J.  W-M.  [Editor]. 
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Amoj  by  Mr.   Swinhoe  and  referred  to  by  bim  under  tbe  name  of  Dysopes 
EMppelii  belongs  to  this  species  also. 

This  adds  another  species  to  the  large  number  of  Ohvroptera  known  to 
be  common  to  Europe  and  Asia. 

Ntctinomiis  teagattts,  n.  sp. 

The  shape  of  the  tragus  is  similar  to  that  of  JV.  Cestoniiy  and  has  the 
same  relative  size ;  ears  like  those  of  N.  plieatus  but  not  connected  by  a 
band  in  front ;  wing-membrane  from  the  ankles ;  calcaneum  distinct,  termi* 
Dating  in  a  lobe ;  free  portion  of  the  tail  shorter  than  in  N,  plieatus. 

This  species,  though  so  very  well  distinguished  from  N,  plieatus  by  the 
above-mentioned  characters,  resembles  that  species  very  closely  in  general 
aspect,  and  the  measurements  of  the  different  parts  correspond  so  closely 
that  on  a  superficial  examination  it  may  be  confounded  with  it. 

I  found,  in  a  bottle  in  the  Indian  Museum  which  had  been  labelled  i^. 
plieatus  by  Blyth,  two  specimens,  of  which  one  only  was  referable  to  that 
species,  the  other  presented  the  characters  enumerated  above  and  so  has 
formed  the  type  for  my  new  species.  The  Indian  Museum  has  since  receiv- 
ed other  specimens  of  JV.  tragatus  from  Rajanpur  on  the  north-western 
frontier  of  India,  and  from  Jashpur  near  Chutia  Nagpur. 

5.  Sars  conjoined  at  the  hose  of  their  inner  margins ;  tragus  very 
smallf  quadrate.     (Subgenus,  Dgsopes). 

NTCTrN^OMUS   PLICATTTS. 

VeapertUio  pKcatus,  Buchanan,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  1800,  YoL  Y,  p.  261. 
ZfydinofMU  BengaleMia,  Geoff.,  D«8C.  de  TEgypte,  II,  p.  180. 
Nyctinomut  femcWy.Horsf.,  Zool.  Researches  in  Java. 
Mops  Indieus,  F.  Cuvier,  Dents  des  Mammif.,  p,  49. 
Dysopes  plicatfUt  Temm.,  Monog.  de  Mammal.,  Yol.  1,  p.  223. 

I  have  examined  Buchanan's  type  of  this  species  from  General  Hard- 
wicke's  collection  in  the  British  Museum,  also  specimens  of  N,  tenuis^ 
Horsfd.  from  Java.  The  only  perceptible  difference  consists  in  the  attach- 
ment of  the  wing-membrane.  In  N,  plieatus  although  a  strong  raph^ 
passes  from  the  ankle  along  the  tibia  to  the  margin  of  the  wing-membrane 
yet  the  latter  can  only  be  said  to  commence  from  a  point  nearly  midway 
between  the  ankle  and  the  knee  joints,  while  in  N,  tenuis  the  wing  has  its 
origin  from  the  ankle  joint  or  very  close  to  it.  It  would  be  necessary  be- 
fore separating  the  Indian  and  Javanese  forms  into  distinct  species  to 
examine  a  large  series  of  specimens  as  it  is  probable  that  intermediate  exam- 
ples exist. 

To  this  section,  distinguished  by  the  very  small  tragus,  and  by  the 
connection  of  the  ears  in  front  by  a  low  band,  belongs  also  N,  ^Igyptiacus 
from  Africa. 
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c.  JEare  connected  in  front  hy  a  deep  hand  produced  upwardty  and 
posteriorly  hy  a  second  hand  enclosing  a  hollow  naked  space  hetween^  on  ih^ 
crown  of  the  head  ;  tragus  small  quadrate,     (Subgenus,  Chcerephon*), 

NxCTINOMirS   JOHORENSia. 

yt/etinomus  Johorensis,  Dobson,  Proc.  As.  Soc  Beng.,  Jannary  1873. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  description  of  this  very  interesting  spe- 
cies. The  type  specimen  preserved  in  the  Indian  Museunii  an  adult  male, 
is  the  only  representative  of  the  species.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to 
obtain  other  specimens,  especially  females,  as  the  peculiar  cavity  on  the 
head  between  the  ears  may  be  a  secondary  sexual  character  analogous  to  the 
frontal  sac  of  some  species  of  Phyllorhina, 

Genus  Chibomeles,  Horsf.  Sars  separate,  distinct, 

^    ^.^.  .     2        1—1  1—1        3—3 

Dentition  :— m.  - ;  c.  j— | ;  p.  m.  ^— ^ ;  m.  ^— g. 

Chibomeles  tobqtjatxjs. 

Chiromeles  torquatus,  Horsfd.,  Zool.  Researches  in  Java. 

Chiromelet  torquat«s  et  caudatus,  Temm.,  Monog.  de  Mammal.,  I,  p.  218  and  II,  p. 
848. 

The  upper  incisors  are  stout  and  placed  close  together ;  the  upper  pre- 
molar is  large  and  tricuspidate ;  the  1st  lower  premolar  is  minate  and 
wedged  in  the  space  between  the  canine  and  second  premolar,  which  are 
close  together ;  the  last  upper  molar  is  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  second 
molar. 

•  Xeup€4>&rf  Aristophanes,  Avea,  1296,  1564. 
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sinuata,  88 

subperfoliata,  88 

superfoliata,  81 

surc\iligera,  88 

velutina,  81,  88 
„        verticillata,  88 
Bcilschmiedia,  108 
Borrya  mollis,  62 
Blepharis,  98 

•BLrMEODBNDBON,  246 

*Blumeodendron  Muellcri,  245 
„  Tokbm,  246 

Bombax  insignis,  61 

,1  Malabarica,  61 
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Bostrychia  intricata,  193 
„         rivnlaris,  198 
Bonea  Brandisiana,  66 

„    Burmanica,  66 
Brandisia  discolor,  286 
Briedelia,  241 

^        amoena,  241 

•  „        da^calyx,  241 

•  ^  „         var.  aocamiitttB,  241 

•  „  „         var.  aridicols,  241 

•  „  „         var.  genuina,  241 

•  „        pab^censy  241 
„         stipularis,  242 

Broncbocela  cristatella,  113 
Brownlowia  lanceolata,  62 
^Brucea  mollis,  64 
Bnfo  asper,  113 
„    melanostictas,  112, 168 
BnlbochsBte,  189 

„  intermedia,  189 

•  „  Peguana,  189 
BnlimoB  atricallosos,  27 

„        intermptas,  var.  dtriniu,  27 

„        Nioobericns,  163 
BungaroB  fasciatos,  116 
Celodiscus,  244 

•  „        hirsntnlus,  243 
Calamaria  Linnssi,  120 

•  „        Stahlknechti,  114^  119 
Calocaris  MacAndrewee,  40 
Callula  pulchra,  114 
Cambarns  pellucidus,  40 
Cansoora  Helferiana,  286 

„        Parishii,  236 
Cantiiium,  76 
^Capparis  crassifolia,  227 
„        horrida,  227 

•  „        polymorpha,  227 
Cardianthera,  101 
Cardisoma,  258,  259,  261 
Carpophaga  bicolor,  163 
Carpopogon  bracteatos,  281 
Cassia  renigerai  71 
Casparea,  82 

Catcnella  opuntia,  192 
Cephaelist  76 
Cephalantbus,  79 
Cephalostachynm,  262 

•  „  flavesoens,  252 
„                peigracile,  252 

^Ceracupes  Ansteni,  151 

9,  frontioomis,  161 
Ceratostema  miniatum,  86 
Cerbems  variegatom,  84 

„        rbyndiops,  115, 162 
Certhia  discolor,  255 

familiaris,  266,  257 
Himalayana»  255 
Hodgsoni,  265,  267 
Mandelii,  256»  257 
JNipalensis,  255,  256 
StoUczke,  256,  257 
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Cetefiis,  156 

*  „      Aii8tralieiUB8»  157 
CSuBtophora  pisiformu,  19i 

9         radians,  191 

*  „         stricta,  191 

,f         taberculosa,  19i 
^Chanfaransia  roseola,  192 

Chara  gymnopitya^  19ft 

Chasaiia,  75 

Chickrassia  velatina,  65 
^Chknanthiis  insignis,  lOS 
^Choitdbofhiopb,  144 
*Chrooooociis  gpranulosos,  176 

*  ^f  Indicns,  176 
,»  imnor,  175 

^Chioolepiis  botryoides,  190 

*  „         calamicola,  190 

*  f,         elongattim,  189, 190 
M         ftavnm,  189 

*  ,»         fusoo-atrom,  190 

*  M         KoTzii,  190 

I,         lagenifenun,  190 

*  9,         tenue,  191 

y»         mnbrinnm,  190 
CfaiTsopelea  omatay  114 

s,  rubesoens,  114 

^ChthoDDblastus  Biirmanicus,  178 

*  „  Kurzu,  178 

f,  Lyngbyei,  178 

CSoca,288 
„     emblicBk,  289 

*  „     (Emblica)  albizzioides,.  289 

*  t»  99       macrocarpa,  289 
Cifcms  angnlatos,  228 

^Cladophora  (.Sgagropila)  oontorta,  188 
ealliooma,  187 

*  codiola,  188 
exigaa,  188 

firacta,  var.  strapens,.  187 
glomerata,  187 
Javanica*  187 
minatissiiiia,  188 
strepeiu,  187 
Tranqriebariensis,  188 

*Claoxylon  leucocarpum,  244 
,f        longlfoluim,  244 

*  „        longipetiolatnm,  244 
Claasilia  Gk>uldiana,  28 

insignis,  28 

Javana,  29 

(PhiBdusa)  filioostata,  28 
fp        Penangensis,  27 
„        Philippiana,  28 

SnmatraDa,  28 
ClostanthuB,  242 

*  „  stenophyllus,  242 
Cleidioii  nitidum,  245 
Closterium  striolatum,  184 
Coocooeras,  240 

„  plicatam,  239 

*Codianim  Andamanicom,  246 
M        umbellatum,  246 
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^odisram  ?  hitescen^  246 
Coffea,76 

Colambia  floribnnda,  68 
Comacupes  bosalis,  151 

cayioomis,  152 
cylindracens,  151 

*  „         Pelderi,  152 

*  „  Masooi,  151 
Compsofloma  (Elaphis)  melannram^  114 

„  radiatam,  114 

^HUmfervn  Barmanica»  187 
Funkii,  187 
iiUBqualis,  178, 190 
M        rhypophila,  187 
H        sabsetacea,  187 
»,        ntricalosa,  187 
Conolema,  16 
Cordyline  Helferiana,  248 
Crooodilus  Pondicherianiu,  118»  114 

,,  porosiu^  113 

Crossandra,  98 
Crotalaria  Knrzii,  229 

▼ar.  genuina,  229 
var.  luxaiians,  229 
Crotx>n  argyratos,  242 
„    bioolor,  242 

*  p,    caloooociu,  242 
„    candatus,  248 

*  „    crozophoroides,  248 

*  „    floccalosus,  242 

*  .,    robnstns,  242 

*  „    sablyratus,  248 
„    TMgUi,  242,  248 

CyclopbU  tricolor,  114, 122 
Cyclophorus  Nioobaricus,  163 
Cydostemon  eglandulosom,  240 

*  „  subsessile,  240 
Cylicodaphne  WightianA»  102 
CylindrophiB  mfus,  114 
Cylindrospermum  humioola,  181 

„     •  macrosporum,  181 

C^onycterisy  200,  202 

„  ampleucattdata,200,202,208 

*  „  minor,  203 
Cynopterus,  200 

affiuis,  200 

brachysoma»  202,  203 
marginatus,  200,  201,  203 

„  var.  AndftTn^Ti 

ensis,  201,  203 

„        ,»        P.  Sherzeri, 
201 
Sheraeri,  201,  203 
Cyrtodactylus,  118 

„  affinis,  113 

„  mbidus,  163 

Cystacanthus,  100 
DsBdalacanthuH,  99 
Dalbergia  cana,  70 

*  „        glomeriflora,  70 
•Daphnidinm  argentoum,  103 
^Decaschistia  crassiuscula,  227 
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Decaflchifltia  crotonifolia,  227 
DendrophiB  caudolineatus,  114, 123,  124 

162 
octolmeatus,  124 
pictufl,  114,  162,  168 
terrificus,  162 
Dcntella,  79 

Desmodium  angnlatum,  231 
auricomum,  230 
obcordatum,  229 
oblatum,  230 
reniforme,  230 
strangulatum,  230 
„  triflos,  230 

Biliamus,  169 

„        KicobaricuB,  168 
Dicliptera,  100 

specioea,  97 

„      var.  genuina,  97 
„  „      piloea*  97 

Didymns,  154 
Dimetia,  80 
*Dmochloa  Andamanica,  253 
ciliata,  253 
Maclellandii,  253 
Tjangkorreh,  253 
Diospyros  mollis,  88 
•      f,         sapotoides,  88 
„         undulata,  88 
Diplopelma  Berdmorei,  114 
„         Camaticom,  114 
Diplospora,  77 

Diplostromium  tennissimmn,  187 
Dipsas  cynodon,  114 
„     dendrophila,  114 
„     Drapiezii,  114 
Docidium  baculum,  184 

„        Ehrenberghii,  184 
^Borstenia  Griffithiana,  104 
Dracaena  angnstifolia,  249 
brachyphylla,  249 
Finlaysoni,  249 
Helferiana,  248 
linearifolia,  249 
pachyphylla,  249 
Bpicata,  249 
,1        temifolia,  248 
Braoo  abbreviatus,  119 
„      fimbriatua,  113,  119 
y,      quinquefasciatus,  112,  113,  118 
„      Yolansi  113 
Drilosiphon  Julianas,  181 
Dysodidendron,  76 
Ebermaiera,  101 
Ecbolium,  99 
^Elatostema  bulbifemm,  304 
comutum,  104 
gibbosum,  104 
Uueolatum,  104 
membranifolium,  104 
Elontherora  margiuata,  200 
Emblica,  238 
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Exmea  bicolor,  11,  83 

Engaous,  43 

Enteromoipha  complanata,  186 

„  oompre98a>  var.  oomplansti 

186 
•EONYCTBBIS,  204 
Eonycteris  spelsa,  204 
Epicrium  glutinosum,  118 
EpispbenuB  Moorei,  156 
Eranthemum,  99 
Eriocnemis  mo&ticulosus,  155 

„  taidens,  155 

Eiytbrina  lithosperma,  69,  70 

•  „        holosericea,  69 
,,         Sumatrana,  184 

Euastruin  ampullaoeum,  184 

„         ansatum,  184 
Eucicca,  238 
•Eugenia  cerasiflora,  233 

„         grandis,  233 

„        lancesefolia,  283 

•  „        pachyphylla,  232 

•  „         tristis,  233 
Euphorbia  epiphylloides,  247 

Imgularia,  247 
notoptera,  247 
„         Bcabrifolia,  247 
Euprepes  carinatus,  163, 113 
macrotis,  163 
olivaceus,  113, 118 
„        rufescens,  113 
Enrostns  altemans,  125 
Eutrigonostemon,  236 
Evodia  viticina,  64 
•Excsecaria  holophylla,  247 
„        oppositifblia,  247 
Ferania  Sieboldi,  125 
Ficus  affinis,  105 
^      anastomozanSy  107 
caloneura,  106 
chrysocarpa,  107 
diversifoUa.  107 
geniculata,  105 
insignis,  105 
infectoria,  106 
ischnopoda,  lu7 
lepidosa,  107 
•  pomifera,  106 

pomifera,  var.  oviformis,  106 

„  „    pomifonni*  Iw 

pyirhocarpa,  106 
rhododendrifolia,  105 
Bumphii,  106 
,,      tuberculatB,  106 
Fordonia  unioolor,  115 
Gkdium,  75 
Gardenia,  77 
Gecardnucus,  258,  259 
Gecarcinus,  258,  259 

„  ruricola,  259,  200 

Gecarcoidea,  258 
Gecko  guttatus,  113 
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Gecko  stentor,  118 
GreHdium  intricatus,  192 
*6eiitiaiia  crassa,  235 

•  nudicaulis,  235 

▼ar.  compacta,  235 

,y    genuina,  235 
Geophila,  75 
Gigantochloa  aspera,  251 

•  „  (Oxyteiianthcra)    macros- 

tachya,  251 
Glochidion,  237 

•  „  Andamanicum,  238 
p  Bancannm,  238 

•  „  dasystylum,  237 

•  „  leiostylam,  237 
„  Zelanicum,  238 

*Gloiotrichia  Kurziana,  181 
Glossospermam  5-alatuui,  63 
Gonates,  156 

Doleschali,  158 
Gemarii,  158 
navicalator,  157 
*Goii^roceraB  radicans,  192 
*Gongrosira  onusta,  191 

„        pygmioa,  191 
•GrONOCITErS,  228 
Gouocitms  angulatus,  228 
Gonyosoma  oxycephalnm,  114,  12S 
Graptophyllom,  100 
Greenia,  79 
Grewia  colnmnaiis,  68 
„      floribunda,  68 
„       humilis,  63 
„ .     microstemma,  68 
9,      odorata,  63 
f,      pilosa,  63 
f,      retusifoHa,  68 
„      scabrida,  63 
„      umbellata,  63 
Grifflthia,  77 
*Grona  fiticaulis,  232 

„  Grahamii,  282 

Grnettarda,  77 
^Gmiisanthus  mollis,  88 
GymnodaCtylus,  118 

(Cyrtodactylus)  ptdcbel- 

lus,  113 
pulchellns,  118 
•  „  Wicksu,  165 

Gymnope,  144 

meizolepls,  144 
microlepis,  144 
Gynochthodes,  76 
Gynoon  hirsutomy  237 
Hapaline,  109 

„        Benthamiana,  109 
Haplacanthus,  101 
Hedyotis,  80 
•Helicarion  permolle,  18 
•Helicia  pyrrhobotryai  108 
Helicina  Dunkeri,  163 
Helicteres  lanoeolatii,  62 
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Helicteres,  obtnsa,  62 
„         virgata,  62 
Helix  capitium,  20 
„     Cantoriana,  22 
„     Oastra,  20,  21 
„     cymatium,  11, 18 
„    planorbis,  20 
„    tncarinata,  16 
„    trochiformis,  20 
„     (Fruticicola)  bolns,  26 
„         hemiopta,  26 
*>        propinqua,  26 
,y        scalptnrrita,  26 
„         similaris,  26 
„        Zoroaster,  26 
Hemiadelphis,  101 
Hemicyclia  Andamanica,  240 
Hemidactylns  (Doryura)  Berdmorei,  114 

„  frsenatus,  113, 165 

Hemigraphis,  99 

„  glanduIosa,92 

•Hemiobchis,  108 
•Hemiorchis  Burmanica,  108 
Heritiera  attenoata,  62 
„  macrophylla,  61 

*Heterophragma  sulfurea,  90 
^Hildenbrandtia  Arracana,  192 
Hinulia  maculata,  114,  163 
Hipistes  hydrinus,  115 
^Hiptage  arborea,  228 
Homalopsis  bncata,  116 

„  decussata,  125 

Hopea  diversifolia,  61  ^ 

„      eglandulosa,  240 
„      floribunda,  60 
„      gratissiina,  61 

•  „       Griffithii,  60 
„      jucunda,  61 

Hormosiphon  ellipsospornm,  179 

„  granulare,  179 

Hydnophytum,  75 
•Hydrobryum  lichenoides,  103 
Hydrocoleom  Meneghinianum,  178 

•  „  striatum,  178 
Hydiophis  robustus,  115 
Hydrophylax,  80 
Hydrosaunis  salvator,  113, 163 
Hylarana  erythrsea,  112, 114 

„        T^leri,  114 
•Htueocabcinus,  259 
*HylfBoc€urciiius  Humei,  260 
Hymenocardia,  240 

•  „  plicata,  239 
Hymenodyction,  79 
Hymenopogon,  79 
Hypheothrix  roruginea,  176 

semginea,  var.  snbtorolofia^ 

176 
calcicola,  var.  muralis,  176 
snbtilissima,  177 

•  „  viridula,  177 
Hypobathrum,  77 
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Hypoglossnm  Bcngalense,  193 
„  Leprieurii,  198 

HypBirhina  (Ferania)  altemans,  151, 125 
„  Booonrti,  125 

,)       '  enhydrU,  115 
Hyptianthera,  77 
InclUaria,  29 

y,  bilineata,  30 

^Indigofera  caloneura,  229 
Isonandra  calophylla,  88 
Ixora,  76 
Julocroton,  243 
Justicia,  100 

„      Atkinsomaiia,  96 

•  „      caloneura,  96 

•  „       dasycarpa,  96 

•  „      flava,  97 

Ealiella  BarrackpoorensiB,  20 
Kirganelia,  288 
Knoxia,  80 
Laches,  156 

Comptonii,  158 
gpracilis,  156 
Lagerstrffimia  floB-regin»,  234 
„  macrocrapa,  284 

„  villosa,  284 

LaraanthtuB,  76 
Lebidieropsis,  241 
*Leea  oompactiflora,  66 
,,     oordata,  66 
„     gigantea,  65 
„     l80ta,  65 
„     sambucina,  65 
„      sanguinca,  66 
Lepidagathifly  99 

„  Btrobilma»  96  • 

Leptaulax,  154 

bioolor,  154, 155 
dentatuB,  155, 157 
Nietneri,  155 
paxiluB,  155 
planus,  155 
„  HmorensiB,  155 

Leptothrix  ochraoea,  176 
*LeBpedeza  decora,  231 
elUptica,  231 
hirta,  231 

•  „  parviflora,  231 

•  ,,  pinctorum,  280 
Limax  carolinensis,  80 
Limonia  altemifolia,  64 

^LitBsea  leiophyllai  lu3 
LonchodeB,  45 

,,  pseudoporuB,  55 

^Lophophanes  Huiuei,  57 

LycodoD  aulicuB  114^  115, 162 
^Lyngbya  pallida,  178 
Lysiniachia  Griffithiana,  86 
linearifolia,  86 
lobelioideB,  86 
peduncularis,  86 
Macaranga  aenticulata>  246 
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Macaranga  gummiflna,  246' 
invcdiicrata,  246 
membranacea»  246 
„  moHiuBcala^  246 

^MacldluB  fratioosa,  101 
MacrochlamyB  (Durgella)  hdnesta,  24 
M  hyalina,  17 

hypoleaca^  17 
Indicus,  17 
patane^  17 
petasoB,  17 
fltephoidcB,  17 
„  stephoa,  17 

HacroglosBos,  204 

„  miimniu,  204,  205 

„  BpelBBOB,  204 

MaeraLinus  latipemus,  1 55 
„  Waterhoiuei,  156 

„  Weberi,  155 

MaBsa  mollisBima,  87,  88 

•  „     muBOOsa,  87 
p      permolliB,  88 

MaUotuB,  244,  245 
albuB,  245 
diapar,  244 
eriocarpoidet,  244 
eriocarpiiB,  244 
lappaoeoB,  244 
longipeB,  244 
paniculatas,  245 
Tokbrai,  245 
WallichianuB,  240 
*Magnifera  caloneura,  66 
„  Indica,  66 

HaBtachiliu  politoa,  156, 161 
„  polyphyllufl,  15ft 

Mastigothrix  sBrnginea,  181 

^MAYODBlTDBOir,  91 

Meghimation,  29 
Meghimatimn  striatum,  80 
Melocanna^  252 

•  „  hmnilifl,  261 
Hefiocaipiu  intricatus,  186 

„  scalariB,  186 

MetaboloB,  80 
Microtropis  longifolia,  65 
^Microcystis  palmicola,  18 
•MiUettLa  Brandisiana,  69 
„        extensa,  67 

•  „        glaucescens,  67 

•  leiogyna,  67 
leucantha,  68 
montioola,  67 
ovalifolia,  68 
pacbycarpa,  67 

•  „        pabinervis,  68 
„        polchra,  69 

•  „        tetraptera,  69 
*Mocoa  macrotympannm,  16S 
^Monocondylsaa  Avbb,  209 

Cnimngi,  209 
inoBcuIaris,  209 
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Morinda,  78 

Mucuia  bracteata,  281 
n       pmiiens,  232 

Mnndulea  pulchra,  69 

Mnrma  i^dotis,  206 

Mnsa  rnbra,  248 

Muassnda,  77 

Mysu,  42 

Nauclea,  78 

NanopetAlam,  242 

Nelsonia,  101 

Nephrops  norveglcoB,  89,  41,  43 
*Nbfhbopsis,  40 
^Xephropsis  Stewarti,  40 

Nearacanthus,  99 

*  „  grandifloriM,  96 

*  „  Bubumnenris,  95 
I^igritella,  20 

*Nitella  microglochin,  198 
n     oligospira,  193 
,,     Boxburghii,  198 
Ifomaphila,  101 
Nofltoc  ellipsosporam,  179 
„      g^nnlare  ,179 
M      heterothrix,  179 
n     KuTzianum,  179 
M      limosam,  180 
n     purpurasoens,  179 
nifescens,  179 
rivulare,  179 
saxatile,  180 
Nycteridium  platyums,  118 
Nymphon,  174 

„  grossipes,  178 

(Edogonium  apophysatom,  188 
Braunii,  188 
gracile,  188 
Eurzu.  189 
Landsboroughii,  188 
Bothii,  188 
Bcntatam,  189 
tenellam,  189 
vedcatum,  189 
Oldenlandia,  80 
Onchidiam  moUe,  88 
Ophiops,  144 

„        (Gymnopg)  miorolepis,  144 
Ophites  albofoscus,  112, 115, 124 
„        subcinctos,  112, 115, 124 
Ophiorrhiza,  79 
(^mosia  ooarctata,  71 
„        floribunda,  71 
Qfidllaria  Autillaram,  177 

antliaria,  var.  phyBodes,  177 
brevw,  177 
chalybea,  177 

„       var.  Indioa,  177 
fenestraliB,  177 
GrateloapU,  177 
Neapolitana,  177 
aancta,  177 
▼iolacoa,  177 
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•Oscillaria  viridula,  177 
Oxycalamns  longioepe,  112, 114,  120 
Oxytenanthera,  251 

„  Thwaitesii,  251 

Pacbysoma  Sherzeri,  201 
Paederia,  80 

•  „        calycina,  74 
Paracroton  pendulus,  246 
Paranephrops,  48 

^Parkia  insignia,  74 

•  „    leiophyDa,  73 
Parmacella  reticulata,  81 
Parmarion  reticnlatus,  81 
Poms  Britannicus,  57 

„    cemodins,  57 
Paflsalus  NicobaricuB,  158 

„        pilifep,  158 
PeUionia,  104 
Pelocarcinos,  268,  259 

„  Lalandei,  259,  260,  261 

Peripia  mutilata,  118 
Peristrophe,  100 
Petunga,  77 

Phalangium  caudatom,  140,  141 
PhaylopsUy  99 

Phelsuma  Andamanenae,  168 
PbilomycuB,  29 

bilineatos,  81 

Carolinenais,  30 

dorsalifl,  30 

•  pictus,  80 
relioiilatiifl,  81 
Btriatns,  81 

PhlogacanthuB,  100 
Phormidiom  arenarium,  177 
„  inundatum,  177 

„  thinoderma,  177 

•PhycoseriB  Burmanica,  186 

Phyllanthos  Andamanicus,  288 
•PhyliiOOTClus,  235 

„  Helferiana,  286 

„  Parishii,  236 

Plectopylis  repercussa,  170 

•  „  Shanensis,  170 
•Pleurariufl  brachyphyllus,  152, 166 

„  pilipes,  153 

Pleurococcus  vulgaris,  184 
Pleuroteenium  baculuin,  184 
„  trabecula,  184 

Podopbis  dialcides,  112,  118 
•Podosira  Kurzii,  175 
Polypedates  maculatus,  112,  114 

M  qnadrilineatuB,  112, 114 

Polyphragmon,  77 
•Polypothrix  binata,  184 
Polysiphonia  subadunca,  var.  major,  198 
Pongamia  ovalifolia,  68 
PrismatomeriB,  76 
Pristidia,  77 
Procris  gibbosa,  104 
Protoooccus  crustoceus,  190 
minor,  175 
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Protoooocns  yulgiiris. 
Psammodynastes  pictusy  115 

„  .    polverulentufly  116 

^Pseudostachymn  oompactiflorum,  252 

•  „  Helferi,  258 
Psichohonnimn  msequallB^  187 
Psilobium,  78 
Psychotria,  75 
Pterolobiiun  lacerans,  71 

•  „  macroptemm,  71 
„  microphyllunij  71 

Pteropiu,  196,  200 

amplexicaudatus,  202 
Assameusis,  196 
edalis,  197,  198 
Edwardsii,  196 
Leschenaultii,  202 
leucoccphalufl,  196 
marginatiis,  200 
medius,  195,  196, 198,  199 
melanotus,  198 
minimus,  205 
Nicobaricus,  198, 199 
pyrivorus.  200 
rostratus,  205 
seminudus,  202 
Pterospermum  aceroides,  62 
Ptyas  hcxagonotiis,  114 

,,      korros,  114 
Ptychozoon  homalocephalum,  118 
^Poeraria  brachycarpa,  254 
ferruginea,  232 
hirsuta,  254 
stricta,  254 
Papa  avanica,  33 
,f     filosa,  83 
,1     lignicola,  82 

•  f,     f  Pupisomaj  orcella,  83 

,f     (Scopelophila)  Kokeilii,  82 

•  ,f  „         pabuira,  32 
•PijpiaoMA,  82 
•Pyrenaria  diospyricarpa,  60 

PyruB  granulosa,  232  - 
,9     Karensium,  232 
Python  reticulatus,  115 
^Quercus  Brandisiana,  108 

•  „       eumorpha,  107 
Bana  ftisca,  112, 115 

„    gracilis,  112 

,,    lymnocbaris,  116 

„  „        var.  pulla,  112, 116 

•  „    pUcatella,  112, 116 
„    porosissima,  117 

„    tygrina,  var.  pantherina,  112 
Hamulus,  55 
Randia,  77 
Bhinacanthus,  100 
Bhinopbidion  Nicobaricum,  168 
*Bbizoclonium  arboreum,  187 
„  Hookeri,  187 

^Bhopalobhynchus,  172 
*Bhopalorhynclius  KrOyeri^  171 
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^Bhynchonema  Kurzii,  185 
Bhysota  Cbevalieri,  12 
cymatium,  11 
densa,12 
„        semiglobosa,  12 
Biopa  albopuDctata,  114 
^Bivulaiia  Peguana,  181 
Botola  anoeps,  1^  15,  20 

•  „  bijuga,  14 
Indica,  14 
serrula,  20 

„       Shiplayi,  14 
Bubia,  75 
Baellia,99 

flaccida,  91 
macrosiphon,  92 
„      suffiruticosa^  92 
Saprosoma,  76 
Sarcocephalus,  78 
*Saurauja  armata,  59 

*  „       macrotricha,  60 
*Sclid^ogonium  tenuissimum,  189 

Schizosiphon  parietinus,  181 
Bchizoetachyum,  252 

„  Blumei,  252 

*  „  Hindostanicmn,  252 
Scyphostachys,  77 
Scleromitrion,  80 
Scyphiphora,  76 

Scytonema  aureum,  181 
dnereum,  181 

„       var.  Jnliannm,  181 
fulvum,  182 
ftiscum,  182 
gracile,  182 
Kurzianum,  182 
murale,  182, 183 
olivaceum,  183 
panrulum,  183 
Peguanam,  182 
subclavatum,  183 
tomentosum,  182 
varium,  182 
Vieillardi,  182 

•  violascens,  183 
(Symphyoeiphon)  BJuzopboHB, 

183 

Securinega,  238 
^Semicyclus  Bedtenbacheri,  153 
Serissa,  76 

Sesara  infrendens,  24 
Shorea  floribunda,  60 

„       Penangiana,  61 
Bimotes  anooralis,  122 

bicatentatus,  114^  120, 121 
brevicauda,  122 
catenifcr,  114,  121. 122 
Cochinchinensis,  122 
„       cruentatusi  121, 114 
Sirella,  20 

Siroooleom  Gujanense,  179 
*       „        Indicum,  178 
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*Sironpfaon  parasiticns,  184 
Bitala  attegia,  13 

cacaminifera,  20 
carinifera,  16 
infiila,  13,  15,  20 
tricaiiData,  16 
Swietenia  villosa,  65 

„        Yclntinay  65 
Solenocydos  exaratna,  156 
Sonneratia  apetala,  175 
Sophora  robusta,  71 
^Sphffirium  Ayanmn,  209 
Sphffirococcos  intiricatus,  192 
Spathodea  ignea,  91 
„         stipulata,  91 

•  „         velatina,  90 
SpatholobuB  craasifoliiiSy  254 
Spennacooe,  80 
Spindiclia,  79 

Spirogyia  adnata,  186 
craMa,  185 
decmuna,  185 
irregolaris,  186 
jugaJis,  186 
longata,  186 
DQigiisciitla,  186 
iiitida,185 
quinina,  186 
„        tropica,  185 
^Staurospermmn  fragile,  186 
StraTadimn  angnstmn,  288 
*Stemona  Griffithiana,  109 
Stenogyra  gracilis,  11,  27, 88 
Stephegyne^  78 
Stercolia  omata,  228 
yillosa,  228 
Stereoflpermmn  cbelonioideB,  91 
'  „  nenranthum,  61 

Stigeoclonium  tenae,  var.  gradle,  191 
'  „  RangooDicum,  191 

Strobilanthes,  99 

acTOcephalaB,  94 
BserhaaTioideSi  96 
dasysperma,  94 
fimbriata,  98 
fcetidissinia,  98 
glomerata,  94 
imbricata,  94 
Karensiiim,  94 
Neesii,  93 

pentstemonoideB,  96 
pterocanlis,  93 
rafescens,  93 
snbflaocida,  94 
(Hemigraphia)  Bnrmanica, 

92 
„  Oriffitbiana,  98 

„  „  Pavala,  22 

'Sjmploca  Enniana,  179 
f,        Intesceng,  179 
8ymploooe  cratiegoides,  89 

*  „         leioetachya,  89 
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^Symplocoe  leucantba,  89 
„         lucida,  89 

•  „  pedioellata,  89 
•Synechococcus  friscas,  176 
^TabemsBmontana  membranifolia,  90 

•  opbiorrhizoides,  89 

rostrata,  90 
fmbcapitata,  90 

Tacbydromns  sexlineatas*  114 
Taemocerug  bicanthatus,  152 

tt       pygmseug,  162 
Tebeuopborus,  29 

„  Carolinensis,  29 

Teinostacbynm,  252 
Terminalia  Chebuls,  81 

•  „  tomentella,  80 
Tetrantbera  Panamoja,  103 

•  „  (Cylioodapbne)  albicans,  102 

•  „  „  calophylla,  lOa 

•  „  „  nuculanea, 

102 
Thdypbonns  AntiUanns,  128, 142 

AjBsamensis,  128, 130,  138 
angustus,  134 

•  Beddomei,  129,  130, 142 
Brasilianus,  128 
candatus,     128,    129,    133, 

134, 138, 140,  141 
fbrmosus,  129,  130, 137 

•  Indiciw,  129, 180, 138 
Linganus,  128 
proscorpio,  128,  129,    133 

141,142 
rnfimanns,  128, 133, 134 
nifipes,  128,  129 

•  scabriniis,    127,    128,    129 

130, 141 

(oonf.)  aogastuB,  127,  130, 
134 

Thibandia  macrantha,  84 
„        obliqua,  84 
„        variegata,  84 
Thnnbergia»  98 
Haris  dilophos,  168 

•  „      Humei,  167 

„      sabcxistata,  163, 167 
„     tabercnlatos,  168 
Tracbia  breviseta,  25 

crassicofitata,  171 
delibrata,  26 
erinacea,  25 
enstoma,  25 
,,      fallaciosa,  171 

•  „      Footei,  170 
„       Helferi.  25 

„      Nilghirica,  171 

•  „      Peuangensis,  24^  26 
„      quieta,  25 

„      mginosa  171 
*Tragia  Burmanica,  244 
Tragops  prasinus,  114 
Trigonostemon,  236 
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Trimercflnnis  Cantoris,  162 
erythrunu,  115 
porphyraociu,  163 
Wagleri,  115, 126 
Trochomorpha,  20 

Cantoriana,  22 
castra,  21,  22 
planorbis,  20,  22 
Teraatana,  20 
Timorensis,  22 
Tropidonotns  qoincimciatns,  114^  162 
,;  triangaligernsi  114 

„  vittatus,  114 

T^hlops  braminns,  114 
„        Digroalbus,  114 
Typhloscinciis  Martensii,  169 

„  NioobaricuB,  168. 169 

Uca,  258,  259 
UlothrU  subtilu,  189 
XJncaria,  79 
*Unio  Bhamoensis,  207 
BurmanuB,  207 
comigatus,  208 
criflpisulcatoBi  20 
Feddcni,  208 
GowhattenBia,  208 
Mandelayensb,  208 
BGCurifi,  208 
Wyngungeiwis,  208 
Ururia  obcordata,  229 
Urophyllum,  78 
Vaccmitun  campanulatam,  85 
exaristatum,  86 
„        var.  pubescens,  86 
I,         „    semipubesccns,  86 
macroBtemon,  86 
miiuatum,  65 
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^Yaociniam  piuniliun,  85 
Betigeram,  84 
▼ariegatum,  84 

„      var.  macnrnthmn,  84 
„        „    parviflora,  84 
▼erticUlatam,  83,  84 
n      var.  el^gauB,  84 
M        »    gTandifloram|84 
M        „    genumum,  84 
Vag^nuloB  BinnanicaB,  33 
Ha88elti,33 
LnzouicoB,  34^  36 
poraloBiu,  36 
Bolea,  34 
Tannaysii,  35,  36 
„        Tonrannensis,  34 
Vaacheria  BeBsilis,  var.  cespitosa,  186 

9f  var.  repena,  186 

Vangneria,  76 
VellejuB  MoluccaniiB,  155 
Yeronicella  Birmanica,  34 
Vespertilio  mnrinus,  205 
*         „        murinoides,  205 

Videna,  20 
•Vitex  canescens,  101 
„    Ncgundo,  101 
Vitis  Llnnei,  66 
„    Wamchi],66 
*yitriiia  nndeata,  23 
Webera,  77 
Wendlandia,  79 
XenopeltiB  unicolor,  115 
ZeteB,l73 
„      hispidus,  174 
^Zygnema  amplum,  186 
Btellinum,  186 
Vaacheiii,  186 
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Descriptions  of  kike  species  of  Alyc^ik^  fbom  Assam  akd  the 
Naoa  Hills. — By  Major  H.  H.  Godwik-Austek,  F,  B.  G,  S.,  F. 
Z,  S.,  S[c,y  Deputy  Superintendent  Topographical  Survey  of  India, 

(With  Plate  III). 
(Read  August  6tb,  1874). 

Another  season  of  research  in  the  N.  E.  frontier  has  added  largely 
to  its  terrestrial  moUuscan  fauna,  and  I  was  particularly  fortunate  among 
the  smaller  forms  of  the  Cyclostomacea.  The  Alycdsi  particularly  seem 
to  he  inexhaustible;  the  ditferent  species  are  very  local  but  very  per- 
sistent in  character  over  comparatively  small  areas,  and  as  they  are  generally 
abundant  where  they  occur,  the  idea  that  they  are  accidental  varieties  is  not 
supported.  Very  few  have  a  wide  vertical  distribution  and  several  common 
forms  of  the  Khasi  Hills,  at  a  distance  of  120  miles  east,  in  the  Naga 
country,  are  absent  or  become  very  rare  indeed.  The  whole  section  is  a  most 
interesting  one  and  illustrates  admirably  the  many  changes  that  nature  will 
ring  on  any  particular  form  of  life,  when  conBned  to  pai'ticular  habitats 
suited  for  their  development  and  again  subjected  to  all  the  slow  alternations 
in  climate,  soil,  &c.  that  time  produces. 

I  give  at  the  end  of  the  paper  a  few  additional  notes  as  to  the  range  of 
some  species  of  the  group  previously  described  and  again  met  with.  Several 
species  ofAlycai  when  taken  in  a  fresh  state  are  found  covered  with  a  coating 
of  earthy  matter  rendering  them  very  indistinct  and  difficult  to  find,  especially 
as  they  are  to  be  generally  found  below  the  surface  and  under  the  dead 
leaves  and  decaying  bark  and  sticks  that  cover  the  ground  so  thickly  in  old 
19 
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forest.  Dead  shells  may  be  sometimes  seen  in  hundreds  in  the  clearings 
atl^er  the  cut  jungle  has  been  fired,  when  all  the  surface  v^etable  mould 
is  burnt  and  the  ground  deeply  heated ;  in  this  way  many  local  forms  of 
landshells  are  destroyed  off  large  areas  as  the  country  become^  cleared,  and 
many  of  the  more  local  species  no  doubt  have  thus  died  out. 

ALYCiBUS  IITTLATVS,  n.  sp.,  Plate  III,  Fig.  1. 

Shell  depressedly  turbinate,  solid,  pale  ochreous  homy,  moderately  umbi- 
licated,  smooth,  finely  sculptured  on  the  swollen  portion  of  the  last  whorl 
adjacent  to  the  sutural  tube.  Spire  conoid,  apex  blunt ;  suture  impressed. 
Whorls  4i,  the  last  very  much  swollen  for  the  size  of  the  shell.  Constriction 
smooth,  very  short.  Sutural  tube  moderate.  Aperture  oblique,  circular; 
peristome  double,  solid,  united,  and  reflected.  Operculum  concave,  black, 
its  position  far  forward  at  the  very  ^d^^Q  of  the  aperture. 

Dimensions,  major  diam.  0-28"— 01 6,"  minor  diam.  019''— 013,"  ali  015 

—0-11,"  diam.  ap.  0  OT.'' 

Hahitat. — I  first  noticed  this  shell  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  F.  Stoliczka, 
who  kindly  allowed  me  to  take  it  for  figuring ;  it  had  been  found  in  Assam, 
but  its  exact  locality  was  unknown.  In  the  winter  of  1872-73  I  was  fortu- 
nate to  find  it  myself  in  the  Naga  Hills  under  Japvo  Peak  and  again  at 
Y^mi,  Phunggum,  and  Gaziphimi  at  the  head  of  the  Lanier  River  on  the 
main  water- shed. 

This  shell  in  many  respects  assimilates  to  A,  conictts,  mihi,  but  is  more 
openly  umbilicated ;  in  another  direction  it  has  the  character  of  the  sub-genus 
J)ioi*yx  viz.  in  form  of  mouth,  the  short  constriction,  and  position  of  oper- 
culum close  to  the  edge  of  the  aperture. 

ALYCiBUS  8TBIGATUS,  n.  sp.,  Plate  III,  Fig.  2. 

Shell  pale  corneous  or  amber,  finely  and  evenly  costulated  throughout. 
Spire  depressed,  apex  blunt  and  darker  coloured.  Suture  moderate.  Whorls 
3i,  the  last  very  little  swollen,  slightly  constricted,  with  a  single  low  ridge 
close  behind  the  aperture,  the  constriction  smooth  and  very  finely  striated. 
Sutural  tube  very  short.  Aperture  slightly  oblique,  circular;  peristome 
single,  simple,  continuous,  moderately  thickened.     Operculum ? 

Jlahitat, — Assam  in  collection  Ferd.  Stoliczka. 

Major  diam.  0*15,"  minor  diam.  Oil,"  alt.  0  OS,*'  diam.  ap.  O'OS,'. 

This  is  another  species  of  the  short-sutural-tubed  section  of  Alt/eaui, 
of  which  A,  Khasiacus  (vide  PL  III,  Fig.  4,  J.  A.  S.  Bengal,  Vol.  XL, 
Pt.  II,  1871)  ft  a  good  type.  The  general  and^distinct  costulation  fiwm 
constriction  to  apex,  particularly  the  form  of  constriction  and  mouth,  mark 
it  as  a  good  species.     It  is  more  openly  umbilicated  than  A,  Khasiacus, 


1874.]  from  A%%am  and  the  Naga  Skills.  U7 

I  have  an  Al^eaus  from  Daijeeling,  found  by  Mr.  F.  Stoliczka,  but  as 
I  possess  but  a  a  single  much  worn  specimen,  I  hesitate  to  describe  it  more 
fully:  it  is  very  similar  to  A.  ITieohaldi,  Bs.  from  the  Khisi  Hills,  but  is 
smaller  with  a  more  expanded  aperture  ;  peristome  less  thickened,  and  the 
sculpture  appears  to  have  been  very  fine  ;  I  name  it  A,  lenticulus,  and  trust 
some  day  to  get  other  specimens.  Dimensions,  major  diam.  0*14/'  minor 
diam.  0  11,"  alt.  008". 

Alycjus  Stoliczktt,  n.  sp.,  PL  III.  Fig.  8. 

Shell  globosely  turbinate,  thick,  pale  homy,  finely  and  closely  ribbed 
from  the  swell  of  the  first  whorl  as  far  back  as  the  end  of  the  sutural  tube, 
thence  to  the  apex  distantly  and  finely  costulated ;  narrowly  umbilicated, 
spire  conoid  ;  apex  blunt ;  suture  well  impressed.  Whorls  4 J,  rounded,  the 
last  swollen,  then  sharply  constricted  close  to  the  origin  of  the  sutural  tube, 
again  swelling  and  expanding  to  the  aiouth.  Constriction  smooth  with  a 
few  distant  lines  of  costulation.  The  sutural  tube  peculiarly  long.  Aper- 
ture oblique,  circular  ;  peristome  double,  outer  lip  small,  the  inner  much  pro- 
duced and  expanded  into  2  broad  shallow  channels  on  the  inside  of  the  outer 
margin  separated  by  a  Y-shaped  thickening  of  the  same  (see  Fig.  3^). 
Operculum  black,  concave,  of  the  usual  multi-spiral  form. 

Major  diam.  0-31"— C-28,"  minor  diam.   0-24"— 0-20,"  alt.   0.17"— 016," 

diam.  ap.  0*12,"  sutural  tube  0"15." 

Sahitat. — Two  specimens  were  obtained  for  me  by  Mr.  Belletty  on 
Angaoluo  Peak,  Naga  Hills  at  7,000  feet,  during  field  season  of  1872-73. 
I  found  it  again  further  to  the  east  at  Kezakenomih,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Lanier  Biver  at  about  5,000  feet  where  the  specimens  were  much  larger.  It 
comes  near  to  the  forms  of  A,  Ingrami^  W.  Blf.  var.  (PI.  IV  and  V,  J.  A.  S. 
Bengal,  Yol.  XL,  Pt.  II,  1871)  from  the  same  range  of  mountains,  but  its 
tumid  shape,  and  particularly  the  very  produced  aperture,  render  it  a  very 
distinct  and  well  marked  species.  I  have  named  it  after  that  very  accom- 
plished conchologist  F.  Stoliczka'*'  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India. 

ALTCiBUS  GLOBULUS,  n.  sp.,  PI.  II L  Fig.  4. 

Shell  moderately  umbilicated,  globosely  turbinate,  white,  finely  costula- 
lated  on  the  swell  of  the  first  whorl,  becoming  gradually  smooth  thence  to 
the  apex.    Spire  conoid,  apex  flat  and  rounded.  Whorls  4i,  flat,  the  last  mo- 

*  Since  this  paper  was  written,  the  sad  news  has  reached  ns  that  this  highly  gifted 
natoialist — to  whom  all  readers  of  this  Journal  and  I  personally  owe  so  deep  a  debt  of 
^titnde,  and  who  to  many  of  ns  was  a  dear  and  cherished  friend-^had  succumbed  to 
^  exposore  when  in  Tarkand  and  on  his  return  journey  to  Leh.  It  may  be  truly  said  of 
Stoliczka  that  he  gave  his  life  to  the  very  last,  and  died  nobly  in  the  purroit  of  Science. 
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derately  swollen,  then  sharply  constricted  and  again  enlarged  by  a  ridge, 
from  which  emanate  four  minor  longitudinal  ridges  on  the  expanded  portion 
of  the  peristome.  Constriction  narrow,  close  to  sutural  tube,  this  is  moder- 
ate in  length  and  about  equal  to  the  distance  of  its  base  to  lip.  Aperture 
much  expanded,  oblique,  round,  angulate  above,  waved  on  outer  margin  and 
channeUed  within ;  the  outer  lip  of  peristome  thin,  slightly  recurved  on  the 
inner  lower  margin.     Operculum  black,  multi-spirial,  concave. 

Major  diam.  020,"  minor  diam.  016,"  alt.  O'l^," 

Mahitat. — Phunggum,  a  Naga  village  at  head  of  the  Lanier  valley,  at 
5|000  feet,  where  it  is  abundant. 

It  is  near  the  crispatus  form  described  in  my  last  paper.  Its  larger 
globose  form,  long  sutural  iube,  and  more  open  umbilicus,  mark  it  as 
distinct. 

AI.YCJBUS  BICREyATTS,  n.  sp.,  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  6. 

Shell  moderately  umbilicated,  sub-turbinate,  pale  corneous  or  nearly 
white,  fine  close  ribbing  on  swell  of  last  whorl,  extending  to  behind  the  ter- 
mination of  the  sutural  tube  and  thence  to  apex  very  finely  and  evenly  cos- 
tulated.  Spire  depressedly  conoid,  suture  impressed,  apex  blunt.  Whorls  4, 
the  last  moderately  swollen,  constriction  rather  wide,  followed  by  a  single 
well  defined  high  ridge  close  behind  the  expanded  portion  of  the  aperture 
where  it  is  defined  by  a  sharp  narrow  costulate  rib.  The  expanded  portion 
anterior  to  this  is  longitudinally  waved  on  suiiace,  produced  by  two  deep 
triangular  grooves  situated  well  within  the  aperture  and  on  outer  margin. 
Sutural  tube  short.  Aperture  oblique ;  peristome  round,  slightly  angular 
above.     Operculum,  pale  homy,  concave. 

Major  diam.  0*14,''  minor  diam.  010,"  alt.  0-09,"  sutural  tube  0-42." 
Habitat. — Kopamedza  Peak  Naga  Hill,  8 — 9,000  feet,  in  forest. 
This  shell  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  the  last  and  is  very  close  to  A, 
erenatuSy  mihi  (vide  plate  III,  fig.  5,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  Pt.  II,  1871),  but  the 
longer  sutural  tube  and  the  strongly  crenated  peristome  of  crenatusmajkihQ 
distinction. 

Altcsus  BESBATirs,  n.  sp.,  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  6. 

Shell  very  closely  umbilicated,  turbinate,  rather  thin,  pale  corneous  or 
dark  brown,  finely  costulated  on  tumid  portion  of  last  whorl,  rest  of  shell 
smooth  with  shining  surface,  suture  moderately  impressed.  Spire  conoid, 
apex  pointed.  Whorls  4,  rounded,  the  last  very  slightly  tumid,  constricted 
and  enlarged  into  a  low  recurved  ridge.  Sutural  tube  moderate.  Aperture 
sub- vertical,  circular,  very  finely  notched  on  lower  and  outer  margin ;  peris- 
tome double,  thick,  the  outer  reflected  on  the  inner  margin.  Operculom 
thin;  pale  horny,  flat  in  front. 
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Major  diam.  010,"  minor  diam.  0-09,"  alt.  0  09,"  sutural  tube  075/' 

Sahitat, — Laisen  Trigl.  station,  Munipur  Hills  \  rare,  some  eight  speci- 
mens onlj  having  been  found. 

In  the  thickened  rounded  form  of  the  peristome  this  species  assimilates 
to  A.  conicuSy  but  the  minute  notches  on  the  inner  margin  are  peculiar  and 
unlike  what  is  seen  in  any  form  I  am  acquainted  with.  It  seems  intermediate 
between  the  above  and  A.  diagonius. 

Alyc-etjs  MUiyriKUQOsrs,  n.  sp.,  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  7. 

Shell  depressedly  sub-turbinate,  rather  openly  umbilicated,  translucent, 
pale  corneous,  smooth  glistening  surface,  very  minute  ribbing  near  sutural 
tube.  Spire  flatly  conoid  ;  whorls  4,  flat,  the  last  very  little  swollen,  con- 
stricted and  enlarged  again  towards  the  aperture  into  a  zigzag- shaped  ndcre 
or  what  might  be  described  as  three  parallel  and  connected  ridges.  Sutural 
tube  short.  Aperture  oblique,  circular ;  peristome  double,  both  continuous 
and  the  outer  slightly  reflected.     Operculum ? 

Major  diam.  012," minor  diam.  008,"  alt.  0'08,"  sutural  tube  0.037." 

HMtat. — Hills  at  head  of  the  Lanier  Biver,  Naga  Hills,  about  5 — 
6,000  feet,  rare. 

A  close  ally  of  A.  Khasiaeits,  mihi,  but  a  much  smaller  shell ;  the 
many  ridged  area  near  constriction,  however,  is  a  wide  departure  from  that 
form.  A  large  var.  of  A,  Khasiactts  occurred  at  Gaziphima  and,  as  an  in- 
stance of  local  variability  in  this  genus,  a  few  of  the  specimens  have  a  slight 
tendency  to  a  fimbriated  peristome  as  in  A,  crenattts,  milii. 

Altcsus  (Diobtx)  gbapkectjs,  W.  Blf.,  var.  minob,  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  8. 

This  shell  is  much  smaller  than  graphicus  from  the  Khasi  Hills,  &c,^ 
ftnd  is  longer  in  spire  with  close  costulation  throughout. 

The  differences  though  persistent  in  Naga  Hill  specimens  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  form  distinct. 

Major  diam.  010,"  alt.  0-12." 

Altcjbus  BuKTn,  n.  sp.,  Plate  III,  Fig.  9. 

Shell  turbinate,  openly  umbilicated,  thick,  pale  ochreous  ;  shallow  but 
well  marked  ribbing  on  swell  of  last  whorl  and  finely  costulated  on  the  apex. 
Spire  conoid,  apex  sharp,  suture  well  impressed.  Whorls  5,  the  last  moder- 
ately swollen,  constriction  very  slight,  short,  and  smooth  up  to  the  peristome, 
Butural  tube  moderate,  rather  large  at  base.  Aperture  oblique,  laterally  oval, 
Angular  on  inner  upper  margin,  with  4  well  marked  notches  on  the  outer 
niargm ;  peristome  thickened,  double,  well  reflected,  inner  lip  continuous. 

Major  diam.  0*22,"  mmor  diam.  019,"  alt.  0  15." 
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Hahitat, — Foot  of  the  Bhutan  Himalaya  at  the  debouehement  of  the 
Barowli  Hiver,  Assam ;  collected  bj  Mr.  J.  Burt,  to  whom  mj  thanks  are 
due  for  this  and  some  other  interesting  shells. 

It  is  close  to  A.  polygonoma,  but  the  form  of  constriction  is  slightly  dif- 
ferent, the  peristome  is  well  crenulated,  and  the  sculpture  stronger.  At 
Kamakia  hill  near  Gowhatty,  I  obtained  specimens  of  an  Alyc(BU9  still 
nearer  in  form  to  polygonoma,  only  that  the  sutural  tube  is  but  about  half 
the  length,  ending  abruptly,  while  in  polygonoma  it  is  long  and  thread- 
like.    I  shall  describe  it  in  my  next  paper. 


A,  crenatus  was  found  as  far  east  as  Shiroifurar,  also  at  Kezakenomih 
and  Yemai. 

A.  Ingrami,  var.  is  the  commonest  form  in  the  Naga  Hills  and  has  a 
great  range  in  altitude,  being  found  at  Dimapur  in  the  Dunsiri  valley  under 
300  feet  and  as  high  as  7,0(X)  feet  at  Khunho  Peak  on  the  Burrail  range,  abo 
at  Laisen  Hill  and  Sikhami,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Muuipur  valley  on 
the  slopes  of  Nongmaiching  and  Mungching. 

A,  Nagaensis  I  have  from  Kezakenomih,  Kopamedza,  Prowi,  Laisen, 
and  Nongmaiching. 

A,  Khasiacus  occurred  as  far  east  as  Kopamedza  Peak,  where  it  was 
associated  with  the  nearly  allied  form  above  described,  A.  tnuUirugosus, 

A.  umula,  Bens,  is  a  very  abundant  shell  all  along  the  Burrail  range, 
it  retains  the  type  form  more  persistently  than  any  species  of  the  genua 
known  to  me.  Very  fine  large  specimens  were  collected  at  Kezakenomih, 
Naga  Hills  ;  dimensions,  alt.  0-20,"  diam.  0-20". 

A,  diagonitts  and  A,  crispatttSf  I  found  again  in  the  Dunsiri  vallej, 
Dimapur,  and  lower  spurs  of  the  eastern  Burrail. 

A,  prosectus^  Bens.,  so  common  in  the  Khasi  Hills,  is  very  rare  in  the 
eastern  Naga  Hills  and  I  procured  2  or  3  specimens  only ;  these  shew  a 
transition,  for  they  are  not  quite  identical  with  the  type  form  from  Teria  Ghai 


Explanation  of  Plate  IIL 
Fig.  1,  la,  lA,  \c,  \d,  Alycceus  inflatus. 
Fig.  2,  2a,  26,  „        strigaiut. 

Fig.  8, 3a,  8d,  „         Stoliczkiu 

Fig.  4, 4a,  46,  „        globulus* 

Fig.  5,  6a,  bb,  „        bicrenatus* 

Fig.  6, 6a,  6b,  „         serratus. 

Fig.  7,  7a,  „        multimgotus. 

Fig.  8,  8a,  „        (Bioryx)  graphicut,  var,  minor. 

Fig.  9, 9a,  „        ^iir^tf. 
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FOTrBTH  LT8T  OF  BI1U)S  PBHTCIPALLT  FBOM  THE  NaOA  HiLLS  AKD  MuNIPUR, 
INCLUDING    OTHEBS  FROM  THE  KhASI,  GaBO,  AND  TiPPEBAH    HlLLS. — 

By  Major  H.  H.  Godwin- Austen,  F.  B.  G,  S»y  F,  Z.  S,,  ^c,  Deputy 
Superintendent,  Typographical  Survey  of  India, 

(With  Plates  IV— X). 
(Bead  May  6th,  1874). 

In  adverting  to  the  hope  expressed  in  my  former  papers,  that  the  lists 
of  hirds  from  the  N.  E.  frontier  might  be  added  to  by  members  of  the  Sur- 
vey I^arty  ;  I  have  to  thank  several  members  of  it  for  the  aid  they  afforded, 
and  especially  are  my  thanks  due  to  Mr.  Wm.  Robert,  who  was  working 
dvmng  the  field  season  of  1872-73  in  the  Garo  Hills. 

I  must  remind  all  connected  with  these  survey  operations  that  as  they 
penetrate  to  the  eastward,  no  finer  field  for  ornithological  research  can  be 
now  found  in  India,  as  is  shewn  by  the  many  beautiful  new  forms, 
that  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtnin  during  my  visit  to  the  Naga 
Hills  and  Munipur  in  the  winter  of  1872-73.  Ten  of  these  have  been  de- 
scribed by  me  in  the  P.  Z.  S.,  one  in  the  '  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,*  and  Mr.  Gould  has  described  one  in  the  '  Birds  of  Asia.'  I  have 
introduced  these  descriptions  again  to  render  the  paper  of  more  use  to  orni- 
thologists in  India,  into  whose  hands  it  is  likely  to  fall. 

This  fourth  list  contains  112  species,  which  with  380  before  recorded 
brings  the  number  collected  up  to  492. 

I  have  adhered  to  my  former  resolve  not  to  bring  into  the  list  any  bird 
which  has  not  been  actually  bagged,  the  record  of  species  seen  on  the  wing, 
especially  of  the  smaller  duller  birds,  not  being  of  any  real  value.  Thus 
some  very  common  forms  are  still  absent.  A  few  corrections  have  to  be 
made  in  my  former  lists  and  some  further  detail  is  necessary  regarding  two 
or  three  birds  that  were  brought  into  List  No.  3,  which  was  prepared  some- 
what hastily.  I  supply  figures  of  seven  of  the  new  species,  which  will  go 
some  way,  I  trust,  towards  counterbalancing  the  imperfections  which  the 
paper  may  contain. 

In  the  determination  of  the  species,  I  have  received  very  cordial  as- 
sistance from  Lord  Walden,  whose  fine  collection  from  British  India  and 
Malayana  aided  most  materially.  In  expressing  thanks  for  assistance 
afforded,  I  must  also  include  the  name  of  Mr.  li.  B.  Sliarpe,  in  charge  of  the 
ornithological  branch  at  the  British  Museum,  who  was  always  ready  to 
place  his  time  and  the  collection  at  my  disposal. 


^ 
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20.*      HlEHAX  EUTOLMOS,    Hodg. 

Garo  Hills.  Appears  never  to  be  a  common  bird  anywhere.  I  received 
two  skins  from  the  above  hills,  where  it  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Wm.  Bobert. 
I  never  saw  it  on  the  east  of  the  Khasi  Hills,  where  it  appears  to  be  re- 
placed by  H,  melanoleucos,  Bly  th.  Their  habits  are  Shrike-like  ;  they  sit  on 
isolated  dead  trees  in  the  forest  clearings  and  sally  off  firom  time  to  time 
to  seize  some  insect. 

87.    LiMNAETUs  KiENiEBii,  De  Sparre. 

This  rare  and  handsome  Hawk  Eagle  was  obtained  for  me  by  Mr. 
W.  Robert  of  the  Topographical  Survey  in  the  Naga  Hills  during  the  coW 
season. 

Length  of  wing  IS'TS,"  tail  10,"  tarsus  3*95,'  bill  from  gape  lo.' 
There  is  a  fine  specimen  set  up  in  the  British  Museum.  Bare  every  whera 
it  appears  to  have  a  great  range. 

66a.    Mllttts  melaitotis,  Tem.  and  SchL 

I  obtained  this  species  in  February  in  the  Munipur  valley  ;  but  it  was 
not  numerous. 

80.    Glaucidium  Bbodl£I,  Burton. 

Naga  Hills.  This  bird  is  not  common  in  these  hills ;  its  monotonous  call 
at  night  is  not  so  often  heard  as  about  Mussoorie  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces. 

82a.     HiBTiNBO  CAHiBiCA,  Sav.  =  HiEUNDO  TrTLEBT,  Jerdon. 

My  specimens  from  Munipur  ai*e  evidently  identical  with  Jerdon's 
bird  observed  at  Dacca  in  June,  it  was  the  only  form  in  Munipur  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  and  very  numerous  at  Imphal  the  capital ;  it  was  then 
commencing  to  breed.  Darjeeling  specimens  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Waldea 
are  still  more  like  Cahirica  from  Egypt. 

tW.  4-6,'  T.  3-4,  t".  0.4,"  Bf  03/ 

Hirundo  guituralis,  Scop,  is  the  form  I  obtained  in  the  Naga  Hills 
at  about  5000  feet  in  January  and  February,  and  recorded  from  the  Khasi 
Hills  as  H,  rustica  in  my  first  list.  Specimen  from  Naga  Hills  measures, 
W.  4-5,"  T,  4-3,"  t.  0-45,"  BC  0  3."  At  Shillong  I  did  not  notice  them  in 
any  number  until  about  July. 

*  The  numbers  refer  to  those  in  *'  Jerdon's  Birds  of  India." 
t  Throughout  this   paper  L.   stands  for  Length,   W.   Wing,   T.  tail,  t  tarsus, 
Bf.  bill  at  front,  lig.  bill  at  gape. 
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100a.    Ctpselus  srBFUECATUs,  Blyth. 

This  is,  I  think,  the  first  record  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  within 
the  Indian  area.  I  observed  a  few  pairs  in  June  breeding  in  the  cliffs  that 
overhang  the  falls  of  the  **  Umkrau"  at  Shillong.  They  were  not  easy  to 
obtain,  and  the  first  I  shot  fell  into  grass  so  far  down  that  it  was  never  found ; 
however,  a  day  or  two  after  I  secured  one,  and  after  this  they  soon  loft  the 
place.  I  could  not  get  at  the  nests.  My  specimen  agrees  with  those  from 
Amoy  and  Malacca  in  Lord  Walden's  collection. 

Wing,  5-1,' t.  0-5,'' bf.  0-23.^  It  will  probably  be  found  in  aU  similar 
deep  valleys  with  precipitous  sides  that  occur  in  the  Khasi  hills. 

108a.     Capeimulous  jotaka,   9,  Schlegel. 

I  shot  this  bird  near  the  Umshirpi  falls  on  the  29th  May.  It  got  up  off 
the  path  and  immediately  settled  again  about  10  yards  off  on  the  open  path, 
on  again  putting  it  up  it  did  the  same.  Captain  Badgley,  who  was  walk- 
ing behind  me,  called  out  that  he  had  fomid  the  eggs.  I  then  put  the  bird 
np  a  third  time  and  brought  her  down.  The  eggs  were  laid  close  in  under 
the  rock  on  side  of  the  path  lying  on  the  bare  ground  with  no  signs  of  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  them  or  the  young.  The  two  eggs  are 
of  a  dull  white,  blotched  with  three  shades  of  umber  and  one  shade  of  ashy 
brown  :  in  the  one  they  are  distributed  pretty  evenly  throughout  and  this  is 
symmetrical  in  form,  the  minor  axis  being  in  the  centre  of  the  length :  in 
the  other  the  markings  are  mostly  confined  to  the  hu'ger  end  and  the 
shape  is  roimder  : 

Ist.  major  axis         1'22,  minor  axis         0*88.'' 

2nd.  „  1-19,''  „  O-iil." 

Another  ?  was  obtained  by  me  near  the  village  of  Sopvomah  in  the 
Naga  Hills,  in  January,  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet,  which,  Lord  Walden 
tells  me,  is  identical  with  Japanese  and  Burmese  individuals. 

Caprimulgus  is  a  common  bird  at  Shillong  during  May  and  part  of 
June,  after  which  I  did  not  hear  their  chukking  noise  so  often,  and  at  the  time 
I  started  for  Calcutta  in  August,  they  had  apparently  left  the  vicinity  of  the 
station  owing  probably  to  the  increased  rain-fall. 

11-4.     Capbimvlgus  monticolus,  Franklin. 

From  the  Garo  Hills. 

W.  7-55,"  T.  4-85,"  t.  0-  83.'' 

122.    Ntctioknis  Athbetoni,  Jard.  and  Selby. 

Garo  and  Naga  Hills. 
20 
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126.     EmiYSTOinjs  orientalis,  Lin. 

This  beautiful  Holler  is  essentially  a  forest  bird  and  was  seen  on  several 
occasions  on  the  Dunsiri.  "They  frequented  the  trees  that  surround  the  large 
tanks  at  Dimapur,  and  I  shot  my  specimens  there. 

140.     HoMBAirs  BicoENis,  Lin, 

Several  fine  specimens  were  brought  in  by  Captain  Badgley  and  Mr. 
Chennell  from  the  Tipperah  Hills.  In  the  Naga  Hills  I  observed  four 
large  Hombills,  which  I  believe  were  this  species,  near  Tellizo  Peak,  in 
January, — the  only  Hombills  seen  in  that  part  of  the  hills,  no  fruit  then  be- 
ing ripe.  In  the  low  Dunsiri  forest,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  Hombills 
are  very  numerous. 

The  Tipperah  birds  were  very  fine,  their  dimensions  greatly  exceeding 
those  given  in  Jerdon's  *  Birds  of  India  ;'  the  largest  measured  as  follows : 

Wing  21-5,"  taU  190,"  tarsus,  3  0' 

Length  of  bill  along  commissure  to  gape, 120' 

Bill  in  a  straight  line  from  point  to  gape,    «••,..•#•  10-75' 

Length  of  bill  over  culmen  to  posterior  of  casque,    ..  • 16*5' 

Depth  of  bill  at  centre  of  casque  (highest  part),    ,  • 4'5' 

Length  of  casque, TO* 

Breadth  of  casque  at  base, 8  68' 

Orange  pink  above,  pinkish  yellow  on  side  of  upper  mandible  and  very 
red  at  the  point ;  the  lower  is  wax-yellow. 

156.     Picus  CATHPHAEius,  Hodgson. 

One  specimen  was  got  in  the  Naga  Hills  in  the  rather  open  coouby 
near  Sikhami. 

S  Description.  Upper  parts  pure  black.  Primary  coverts  tipped  white 
secondary  wholly  white,  forming  a  very  large  wing  patch.  The  white  spots 
on  both  webs  of  the  alars  are  arranged  thus : 

Primaries.         1st        2nd         3rd        4th         5th        6th        all  the  rest 
Inner  web.        2  3  8  4  4  4  4 

Outer  web.        15  6  6  6  5  4 

^-^ ^-: — ' 

tipped  white 

Tail  coloured  diagonally  buff  on  3  outer  tail  feathers,  which  have  a 
subterminal  black  spot,  and  the  two  outer  either  with  a  narrow  black  bar 
or  two  spots.  Both  above  and  below  the  eye  pure  white,  huffish  on  the  ear- 
coverts  and  frontal  band  ;  white  at  base  of  lower  mandible,  becoming  buff 
on  lower  throat,  and  pale  ochre  on  breast  and  abdomen,  much  streaked  with 
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black  particularly  so  on  former.  A  black  band  from  base  of  lower  mandible, 
down  side  of  neck,  fading  into  the  streaks  of  the  upper  breast.  Occiput  and 
side  of  neck  crimson  extending  round  behind  ear-coverts  and  crossing  the 
black  line  from  the  gape  forming  a  gorget  in  front.  Under  tail-coverts  pale 
crimson. 

It  is  called  ''  Khupi  woi  ru"  by  the  Anghami  N&gas. 

161.    Htpopicus  hypebythbus,  Vigors. 

Naga  Hills. 

Wing  black,  the  priihary  coverts  tipped  white  and  the  primaries  spot- 
ted on  outer-web.  Tail  black,  two  outer  feathers  barred  black  at  tip,  the  ante- 
penultimate tipped  brown  and  with  a  single  white  spot.  Bill  pale  yellow 
beneath. 

168.     MuLLEEiPicus  PULVEETTLENTUS,  Temm. 

Mr.  Wm.  Robert  sent  me  this  Jarge  form  from  the  Garo  HUls. 
Bill  greenish  grey,  lower  mandible  pale  at  tip. 

176.    Yenilia  pybbhotis,  Hodgs. 
Naga  Hills. 

177.    Gecinulus  gbantia,  McClelland. 

^  and  J  from  Garo  Hills. 

The  female  wants  the  dull  crimson  on  fore  part  of  head  and  there  is 
less  yellow  in  the  dull  green  of  head  and  neck,  the  former  in  front  is  dull 
ocbraceous. 

201.     CucrLTTS  POLiocEPHALUS,  Latham. 

This  bird  was  very  abundant  at  Shillong  in  the  early  summer  months, 
and  I  obtained  it  in  every  phase  of  coloration  from  the  intense  rufous  to 
the  pure  ashy.  The  peculiar  loud  call  is  heard  all  over  the  Pine  forests  and  I 
observed  that  sometimes  the  bird  when  perching  sat  along  the  branch,  after 
the  manner  of  Caprimulgu8, 

205.    HiEBOCOCCTx  VABius,  Vahl. 
Garo  Hills. 

21  lo.    Ckrtsococctx  xaitthobhtnchos,  Horsfd. 
This  lovely  bird  from  Hill  Tipper  ah  was  obtained  there  by   Mr.  Boss 
Uangles,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  me. 

212.      COCCTSTES  MELANOLEUCOS,  Gmel. 

Was  rather  a  common  bird  at  Shillong  in  June.  I  have  ofben  wit- 
nessed the  noisy  way  in  which  the  males  chase  the  female  and  Blyth*s  de- 
scription is  very  true  \  a  female  measured — 
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L.  12  6/  W,  5-9,'  T.  7-25/  t,  llS,"  Bf.  OSf  irides  very  dark  brown, 
legs  pale  plumbeous.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  of  this  bird  were  3  of 
the  large  haiiy  caterpillars  (3^^  inches  long)  so  common  on  the  grass-landa 
in  the  Khasi  Hilb.  This  female  had  at  least  10  eggs  in  ovary,  which 
presented  no  very  great  dillerence  of  gradation  in  size.  The  caeca  were  0"95* 
in  length,  intestine  11*5/ 

233.      COCCTSTES  COBOMANDUS,   Lin. 

I  have  received  this  bird  from  the  Garo  Hills  and  from  Hill  Tipperah. 

227.     ^^TnoPYGA  GouLDi^,  Vigors. 

i  obtained  at  Mezimih,  Naga  Hills,  at  head  of  the  Lanier  River,  at 
6000  feet.  L.  5  8."  W.  208,''  T.  318,  /•  0-55,"  JBf.  0  58  "  It  has  a  sWel 
blue  spot  below  the  ear-coverts  not  noticed  by  Jerdon.  The  crimson  extends 
over  the  eye  as  a  supercilium  and  the  lores  are  black. 

228.      iETHOPYOA  lOiaCATJDA,  Hodg. 

This  was  rather  a  common  bird  in  the  Naga  Hills  at  5000  feet  in 
January  ;  generally  seen  in  vicinity  of  the  villages,  in  its  winter  dress.  In  my 
specimen  the  breast  is  not  dashed  with  red  at  all,  being  quite  plain  orange 
yellow  towards  abdomen,  and  the  female  has  no  red  about  her  at  all.  Mj 
female  specimen  has  a  slight  trace  of  red  just  appearing  on  the  feathers  of 
the  nape  and  back  of  neck.  I  fancy  they  ascend  to  breed  about  9000  feet 
Saturata  was  common  at  that  altitude  in  April. 

237.     Dic-EUM  CHBTSORHCEUM,  Tcmm. 

On  the  Samaguting  ridge,  Nectar inidce  were  very  common  in  the  winter 
months,  and  I  obtained  this  com[)aratively  rare  bird  near  the  station  in 
December.     The  irides  are  bright  red,  legs  black. 
L.  3-9,"  W.  2  3,"  T.  l-i,"  t, 0'52,''  Bf. 04.'' 

233a.     Leptocoma  Hasselti,  Temminck. 

From  Hill  Tipperah ;  added  to  my  collection  by  Mr.  Ross  Mangles,  B. 
C.  S. 

242.    Pachtglossa  melanoxantha,  Hodgson. 

Shot  at  Sopvomah,  Naga  Hills,  in  December. 

I  was  foitunate  in  discovering  this  curious  form  so  far  to  the  east- 
ward in  a  new  locality,  it  having  been  hitherto  only  known  from  Nipal  and, 
I  think,  Ceylon.  Jerdon  says  that  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  green,  in  my 
specimen  they  are  concolorous  with  the  back.  The  iridea  are  red  and  the 
legs  dark  plumbeous.     Bill  black. 

Wing  2'9/  T.  IS,"  t.  0-6/  Bf.  O'S/ 
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Description.  Above,  all  dull  duslcy  grey,  tail  darker  and  brighter.  Wing 
black,  the  secondaries  sepia-browii.  iSides  of  head  same  as  the  back.  A 
-white  streak  extends  from  base  of  bill  down  .the  centre  of  throat,  some  white 
about  the  sides  of  breast.  Lower  breast,  abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts 
bright  yellow.  The  two  outer  tail-feathers  with  a  white  spot  on  inner  web 
close  to  the  tip.     Inside  wing  white. 

244.     Certhia  nipalensis,  Hodgs. 

A  single  specimen  from  the  Naga  Hills. 

248a.     SiTTA  NAQAEXSis,  Godwin-Austeu,  Plate  IV. 

Was  first  noticed  at  Sopvomah  in  the  Naga  Hills  last  winter  and  I 
obtained  several  specimens  on  the  watershed  at  about  6000  feet.  It  has 
been  described  by  me  in  the  P.  Z.  S.,  1874.  I  give  a  drawing  and  de- 
scription. 

Description.  Above  slaty  blue,  wings  and  centre  tail  feathers  same  colour 
but  paler.  Quills  dull  pale  black.  A  black  streak  througli  lores  extending  to 
ear-coverts  and  down  side  of  neck.  Beneath  dull  dirty  white,  purer  on  chin 
and  throat,  with  a  few  white  feathers  bounding  the  eaiMJoverts.  Flanks 
thighs  and  under  tail-coverts  dark  rusty  chesnut,  all  the  latter  with  a  ter- 
minal white  spot.  Outer  tail  feathers  black,  a  white  patch  on  inner  web 
of  the  three  outer,  which  are  tipped  grey  and  terminally  black  on  outer  web, 
white  on  middle  portion  of  the  outer  web  of  the  outermost  tail  featlier. 

Bill  black  above,  grey  below,     Irides  dark  brown ;  legs  green  black. 

L.  4.9,''  W.  30,'  T.  i^S,"  t.  0-68,"  Bf.  0-58.''  spread  of  foot  12.'' 

260a.    Las^ius  coLLrRioiDES,  Lesson  =  hypoleucos,  Blyth. 

Found  in  the  Iril  valley,  Munipur,  in  February  and  March,  rare ;  this 
and  X.  tephronotus  were  the  only  Shrikes  seen  in  Munipur.  L.  7 ■5,"'  W. 
3-5,"  T.  3-8,"  t,  l-O,"  Bf,  0-58." 

286.     CniBiA  hottentota,  Lin. 
Garo  and  Khasi  Hills. 

289.     TcHiTREA  AFFfifis,  A.  Hay. 

Samaguting,  April.  <?  in  full  plumage. 

L.  8-5,"  W.  3-6,"  T.  11-25,"  t.  0o8,^  Bf  0-65." 

310.     MusciCAPULA  suPERCiLiAHis,  Jerdon. 

Young  agrees  with  a  drawing  by  Dr.  Jerdon  of  the  above  in  immature 
plumage  ;  my  specimen  is  from  the  Naga  Hills. 

331.      MusciCAPULA  (ESTIQMA,  HodgS. 

Dr.  Jerdon  had  told  me  that  he  obtained  this  rare  Fly-catcher  in  the 
isolated  dense  patches  of  forest,  on  the  north  side  of  Shillong  Peak  in  the 
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Khasi  Hills  ;  on  my  return  to  Shillong  I  looked  for  and  fonnd  it  tolerably 
numerous,  getting  some  8  specimens  in  May  and  June. 

f  Description.  Above,  side,  of  neck,  and  upper  breast  cyaneous  bine  ; 
wings  and  tail  are  black  edged  witb  same.  A  narrowisb  wbite  line  from  base 
of  lower  bill  to  breast,  wbicb,  witb  abdomen  and  imder  tail-coverts,  is  pure 
wbite ;  legs  dark  brown  ;  bill  black. 

L.  4-5,"  W.  2%"  T.  1-78,'  t.  0-6,"  Bf.  0'42.'' 

I  did  not  obtain  a  female,  but  it  would  appear,  from  a  drawing  bj 
I>r.  Jerdon,  to  be  dull  olivaceous  above  with  white  throat  and  breast. 

823a.     Ebythbostebna  soedida,  n.  sp. 

Three  specimens  of  this  bird  were  shot  under  Japvo  Peak  in  Januaiy ; 
having  failed  to  identify  it,  I  believe  it  to  be  undescribed. 

Description.  Above  dull  olivaceous  brown,  ochraceous  on  rump  and  upper 
tail-feathers.  Tail  umber-brown  slightly  tinged  with  ochre  on  outer  web. 
Quills  same  as  tail  and  pale -edged.  The  primary  and  secondary  coverts  very 
slightly  tipped  pale  so  as  to  form  an  inconspicuous  bar  on  the  wing.  A 
pale  ring  round  eye.  Lores  and  ear-coverts  dull  grey  with  a  rufous  tinge. 
Beneath  dull  lutescent,  darker  on  flanks.  Centre  of  abdomen  and  under  tail- 
coverts  white. 

L.  5-25,"  W.  2-6,'  T.  2-1,'^  t.  OS,"  Bf.  0-23.''  It  is  somewhat  similar 
to  S.  leucura  but  the  white  basal  half  of  the  tail  feathers  in  this  last-named 
bird  distinguishes  it  at  once. 

322.     SiPHiA  EBTTHBACA,  Blyth  and  Jerdon. 

This  rare  bird  occurred  under  Japvo  Peak,  Naga  Hills,  at  6000  feet. 
L.  5  0,''  W.  2-85,''  T.  2-2,"  t.  0-6f  Bf.  0-35.''    A  single  specimen  was 
procured  by  Jerdon  at  Darjeeling. 

325.     Erythbosteena  acobetaus,  Hodg. 

T  have  this  sombre  coloured  grey  Fly -catcher  from  the  I  hang  valley  in 
Muiiipur  and  from  Shillong  in  the  Khasi  Hills;  the  specimen  from  the 
former  locality  measures,  L.  40,"  W.  2*2,"  T.  1-6,"  t.  0.58,"  Bf.  0-33." 

326.    Ebythbostebita  maculata,  Tickell. 

Obtained  in  the  Naga  Hills  by  Mr.  Wm.  Bobert,  extending  its  range 
considerably  to  the  eastward. 

346.    Pitta  cfTJCULLATA,  Hartlaub. 

Given  to  me  among  other  specimens  from  the  Tipperah  Hills  by  Mr.  Ross 
Mangles.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  now  after  3  years  of  collecting  I  hare 
never  seen  a  Bitta  on  or  near  the  northern  range  of  hills  south  of  the  finih- 
maputi'a  (commencing  with  the  Garos,  and  thence  to  the  eastward)  save  the 
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large   dull   coloured  form   of  Ground   Thrush,   HydromU  Nipalensis  of 
Hodgson,  which  occurs  on  the  Burrail  range. 

IHGu,    Pitta  ctaijea,  Blyth. 

Given  to  me  by  Mr.  Chennell  of  the  Topographical  Survey,  who  obtained 
it  in  Hill  Tipperah.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  riclily  coloured 
Ground  Thrushes. 

366.      PULNESTICUS  FUSCATUS,  Pall. 

This  bird,  which  agrees  well  with  Jerdon's  description,  T  shot  on  the 
Peak  of  Japvo,  the  highest  point  of  the  Burrail  range  just  under  10,000  feet, 
during  some  hard  weather  in  the  early  part  of  January ;  only  one  specimen  was 
secured. 

Description.  Above  umber-brown  darker  on  the  head,  the  feathers  dark 
centered  ;  rump  ferruginous.  Wing  and  tail  dusky  brown,  coverts  and 
secondaries  edged  pale  rufous ;  a  well-marked  supercilium  white,  becoming 
broader  behind  the  eye.  Lores  dark  brown,  ear-coverts  the  same  but  lighter. 
A  rufous  tinge  on  lower  side  of  the  neck  ;  chin  and  throat  sullied 
white,  with  an  indistinct  stripe,  commencing  as  spots,  extending  from  base 
of  bill,  down  side  of  neck,  and  round  to  the  ear-coverts.  A  gorget  on  breast 
grey  brown,  with  rufous  tinge  near  shoulder  of  wing  and  spotted  with  dark 
umber.  Lower  breast  and  belly  pure  white  ;  under  tail-coverts  pinky  ferru- 
ginous and  pale  tipped.  Flanks  and  thighs  tinged  rufous  the  former  spot- 
ted brown.  Under  wing-coverts  rich  ferruginous.  The  inside  of  quills 
grey. 

Length  8-5,''  Tail  8-4,"  t.  1-3,"  Bf.  0-62/'  Irides  dark  brown;  bill 
black  above,  dull  yellow  below  ;  legs  dull  brown. 

This  bird  much  resembles  Q.  unicolor,  but  is  not  so  plainly  coloured  on 
the  back. 

373fl.     Pabadoxoknis  AusTEin:,  n.  sp.,  Gould. 

At  Xuchai  in  the  Naga  Hills,  at  about  6000  feet  elevation,  in  April,  I 
obtained  two  specimens  of  this  bird  ;  I  afterwards  procured  three  at  Shillong 
in  the  summer.  They  differed  so  much  from  my  original  specimens  of  P.fia- 
viro»tris  shot  in  the  low  marshy  country  at  the  base  of  the  hills  that  I  was 
inclined  to  consider  them  distinct.  Mr.  Gould,  ^to  whom  I  shewed  these 
specimens  and  who  had  figured  JP.Jlavirostris  from  the  original  specimens 
sent  home,  pronounced  them  to  be  new  to  him,  and  has  described  aud 
figured  the  species  in  the  *  Birds  of  Asia,'  under  the  above  title.  Not  having 
his  description,  I  will  only  mention  that  the  chief  points  of  difference  lie  in 
the  pale  nearly  white  colour  of  the  under  parts,  the  paler  brown  of  the 
back,  and  a  markedly  different  distribution  of  the  black  on  side  of  head  aud 
breast. 
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My  specimens  measured — 

L.  7-8/'  W.  3-3," T.  41,"  1. 1-05/'  Bf.  0  67," Bg.  04 ;"  which  dimensions 
are  smaller  than  those  of  F.Jlavii'ostris, 

Legs  plumbeous  with  a  slight  tinge  of  green ;  bill  yellow. 

385.    Ptctoehis  Sinensis,  Gmel. 

This  Babbler  is  very  common  in  Munipur ;  dimensions  of  a  specimen 
were: 

L.  70,"  W.  2-6,"  T.  3-9"  t.  105,"  Bf.  0-48." 

390i.     TuRDiNUS  Garoensis,  n.  sp.,  Plate  VIII. 

Above  pale  rufescent  brown,  rather  richer  on  head,  wings,  and  tail ; 
feathers  of  head  pale-shafted.  Beneath,  all  pale  fulvous,  and  whitish  on 
abdomen. 

L.  4-5  ;"  W.  2.4  ;"  T.  21  ;"  1. 10 ;"  Bf.  O'S." 

Bill  is  brown  above,  pale  ochre  below,  legs  pale  corneous.  Tarsus  and 
claws  strong,  the  hind  toe  and  claw  long.  It  was  among  the  birds  collected 
by  Mr.  Wm.  llobert  in  the  Garo  Hills,  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  of  its 
discovery. 

This  bird  is  very  similar  in  coloration  to  T,  Ahhotti ;  but  the  bill  differs 
much  in  the  form  of  the  nostrils,  which  have,  as  in  Fnoepuga^  a  limtdar 
cover.  This  and  Turdinus  hrevicaudatus  would  be,  perhaps,  better  placed 
after  JBnoey)yga^  with  which  they  are  closely  linked  through  Fnoe^yga  loih 
gicaudata, 

400.      POMATOHHINUS   RUFICOLLIS,    Hodg. 

This  is  the  most  abundant  fonn  of  the  genus  in  the  Xaga  Hills,  loving 
the  damp  shady  sides  of  the  forest-clad  hills.  It  is  called  by  the  Anghaini 
Nagas  "  Moh  mora."  In  coloration  it  is  very  close  to  P.  leucogaster,  Gould, 
but  is  much  smaller.     I  give  a  description  with  measurements. 

Above,  olive  green  rather  rusty  on  back  of  neck,  head  darker,  tail  uni- 
form with  back  and  distinctly  barred.  A  white  supei'cilium,  1*6  inches  in 
length,  extends  from  base  of  bill  to  iar  back  on  neck.  Lores  and  ear-coverta 
black,  a  rulbus  patch  on  side  of  neck  behind  the  latter.  Wings  coloured 
like  back  and  tail.  Throat  pure  white  sullied  on  breast  with  a  few  pale  brown 
streaks.  Flanks,  abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts  pale  olivaceous ;  inside  of 
wing  grey.     Bill  yellow  ;  irides  i;ed-brown  ;  legs  yellowish  grey. 

L.  7-25,"  W.  3-0,"  T.  3*4,"  t.  1*09,''  Bf.0-8." 

408.     Garrulax  cerulatus,  Hodg. 
This  would  appear  to  be  a  rather  common  Laughing   Thrush  in  the 
Naga  Hills ;    and  I  saw  specimens  that  had  been  caught  by  bird-lime,  the 
natives  then  still  further  spoil  them  by  pulling   out   the  quills  and  tail- 
feathers.     Jerdon  does  not  mention  the  grey  on  lower  part  of  the  ear-corerfc 
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which  forms  a  pale  spot ;  nude  space  round  the  eye  dark  grey,  and  a  rufous 
patch  from  base  of  bill  to  under  the  eye. 

L.  10-5/'  W.  40,"  T,  4-75,"  t.  1-6,"  Bf.  0-90.'' 

409<?.     Gabbtjlax  albosuperctliakts,  Godwin-Austen,  Plate  VI. 

Described  in  the  P.  Z.  S.  for  1874  as  follows :  "  Above  head  and  forehead 
reddish  umber-brown  paling  on  back  of  neck  into  dull  olivaceous  brown  of 
tiie  rump  and  whole  of  the  wing  ;  tail  pale  red  brown  ;  lores,  a  patch  below 
eye,  under  ear-coverts,  and  supercilium  which  extends  backwards  for  1^  inches 
from  the  lores,  white  ;  upper  portion  of  ear-coverts  dark  brown  ;  chin  and 
throat  ruddy  brown,  paling  on  the  breast  into  very  pale  dingy  olivaceous, 
and  into  pale  earthy  ochre  on  abdomen  and  flanks  ;  under  tail-coverts 
mfous." 

Bill  black  ;  legs  flesby  brown  ;  irides  dull  red. 

Lengtb  90,"  W.  38,"  T.  4*2,"  t.  1-38,"  bill  at  front  0-7." 

One  specimen  obtained  in  the  Munipur  valley,  near  Kaibi. 

This  dull  coloured  Oarrulax  is  very  similar  in  coloration  to  G.  rufifrons^ 
8w.^  from  Java,  whicb  is  a  larger  bird  and  has  no  white  supercilium  nor 
white  lower  ear-coverts.  Another  similar  form  is  P.  einereifrons,  Blyth, 
from  Ceylon. 

4095.     Gabbttlax  galbantjs,  Godwin-Austen. 

Figured  and  described  in  P.  Z.  S.  for  1874  as  follows :  "  Above  pale 
pure  olivaceous  on  head,  witb  a  brown  tinge  on  the  back  ;  tail  pale 
ashy-brown,  the  four  central  feathers  tipped  umber  brown  and  barred, 
the  four  outer  of  the  same  colour  in  middle  and  broadly  tipped  with  white  ; 
wing  concolorous  with  back  ;  quills  pale  umber  brown  edged  grey.  Very 
narrow  frontal  band,  base  of  lower  mandible,  lores  through  eyes  and  ear 
coverts  rich  black  ;  beneath  dull  yellow,  purer  on  the  throat  passing  into  the 
olivaceous  on  the  flanks  ;  under  tail-coverts  white.     Bill  black  ;   legs   ash 

r 

grey  ;  irides  red  brown." 

L.  90,"  W.  3-66,"  T.  4-1,"  1. 135,"  Bf.  08." 

I  first  obtained  this  very  handsome  bird  in  the  Munipur  valley  under 
the  Koupru  range,  in  February  1873.  It  associates  in  large  flocks  of  from 
fifty  to  eighty  or  more,  very  noisy,  following  each  other  in  a  long  string' 
through  the  high  grass,  which  they  seem  to  frequent  and  prefer  to  the  denser 
forest.  When  on  the  flight  the  white  of  their  tail-feathers  and  under  tail- 
coverts  makes  them  very  conspicuous.  I  observed  it,  also,  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Barak  and  other  streams  that  flow  into  the  Munipur  valley  on  the 
north-east.  The  nearest  allied  species  is  Q.  ffularis,  McClelland,  which  is 
also  yellow  on  the  breast  ;  but  is  dark  slate  grey  above,  with  rufous  on  up- 
per tail-coverts,  flanks,  abdomen,  and  vent. 
21 
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418a.    Gabbulax  MERUi.nnjs,  Bljth. 

This  fine  dull  plumaged  bird  was  obtained  at  the  head  of  the  Tbohal 
valley  in  March ;  it  presents  a  good  deal  the  character  of  TnchMtoma 
Ahhotti  in  its  coloration,  and  approaches  Iktrdus  in  the  spotted  breast.  No 
description  being  included  in  Jerdon's  *  Birds  of  India'  I  give  one  here.  It 
was  described  by  Blyth  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  XX.,  p.  521  for  1851)  from 
Cherrapoonjee. 

Above  umber  with  a  rufescent  tinge,  head  darker  brown ;  wings  and 
tail  dark  brown,  both  plain,  the  former  having  no  pale  edges.  Forehead 
pale  grey,  a  very  narrow  short  white  streak  above  the  ear-coverts,  commen- 
cing just  behind  the  eye.  Beneath  dull  pale  rufescent  ochre,  the  throat 
and  upper  breast  spotted  dull  black,  each  feather  having  the  black  spot  at 
the  central  extremity.  Under  tail-coverts  rusty.  Inside  of  wing  and 
underside  of  tail  feathers  grey.  Tarsus  very  strong.  Bill  thick  and  blunt, 
grey  homy.  Legs  dull  fleshy  purple.  Irides  pale  reddish  brown,  nude  skin 
round  the  eye  grey. 

In  Anghami  Naga  "  Mob  m^peh.*^ 

418a.    Tbochaloftsbon  cinebacettk,  Godwin-Austen. 

Described  in  the  P.  Z.  S.  for  1874,  with  plate. 

Above  pale  ashy  olivaceous,  greyer  on  the  tail  which  is  black  for  0*7 
inches  at  the  terminal  end,  then  tipped  broadly  white.  Quills  pale  black, 
edged  hoary  grey;  the  secondaries  tipped  black,  and  their  square 
tips  edged  white  in  keeping  with  the  tail.  Primary  coverts  near  the 
bastard  wing  black  forming  a  wing  spot.  Top  of  head  black,  extending 
in  a  narrow  line  down  back  of  neck ;  lores  and  a  broad  band  over  eyes  and 
ear*coverts  dingy  white ;  a  few  pure  white  feathers  below  eyes  merging  into 
ear-  coverts ;  a  narrow  black  line  extends  from  posterior  comer  of  eye  over 
the  ear-coverts  and  a  moustachial  streak  of  the  same  colour  merges  into 
indistinct  spots.  Chin  white  with  a  few  black  streaks  ;  breast  and  under 
parts  sullied  white  with  a  slight  vinous  tinge  on  the  former  and  a  dash  of 
ruddy  rufous  on  side  of  the  neck,  ochraceous  on  belly  and  under  tail-coverts. 

Bill  pale  yellow  shaded  dark  above  ;  legs  fleshy  brown ;  irides  pale 
ruddy  ochre. 

Length  8-75",  W.  3-22",  T.  40",  t.  1-25",  Bf.  0-68''. 

In  general  style  of  coloration  this  bird  approaches  T.  variegatunj 
Vigors.  Its  yellow  bill  and  much  smaller,  weaker  legs  and  feet,  make 
it  a  very  marked  form  of  this  genus. 

Anghami  Nagas  call  it  "  Lehu." 

426a.     TKOCHALOFrEHOK  TIEGA.TUM,  Godwiu-Austen. 
Described  in  P.  Z.  S.,  for  1874,  as  follows : 
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Head  dark  rufous  brown,  olivaceous  on  back,  paler  and  greyer  on 
mmp ;  tail  olire  brown,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  rusty  on  basal  half,  finely 
and  indistinctly  barred  ;  wing,  three  first  quills  grey  on  outer  web,  the  rest 
and  secondaries  pale  ferruginous,  merging  into  rich  chesnut  at  their  base ; 
coverts  of  the  latter  colour,  narrowly  tipped  ochre,  feathers  of  the  winglet 
conspicuously  white  centred.  Lores  chesnut,  a  white  supercilium ;  ear 
coverts  pale  rusty ;  chin  and  throat  rich  dark  chesnut ;  breast  and  abdomen 
bright  ochraceous;  under  tail-coverts  darker  brown.  As  viewed  from 
below,  the  tail  is  grey  brown,  each  feather  faintly  tipped  with  white. 

All  the  feathers  of  the  head,  upper  back  flanks,  and  breast  are  centred 
white  or  pale  ochre,  and  those  of  head  and  neck  are  rigid. 

Bill  black ;  legs  pinky  grey ;  irides  pale  brown. 

L.  9  0",  W.  8-5",  T.  4-85",  1. 13",  Bf.  0-6". 

I  obtained  a  single  specimen  near  the  village  of  R&zami  under  the  Kopa- 
medza  ridge  at  5,000  feet  in  Naga  Hills  in  the  month  of  January.  Starting 
just  after  sunrise  for  the  peak  above  the  village,  I  observed  first  one  and  then 
another  bird,  not  familiar  to  me,  cross  the  path  in  front  into  some  thick 
scrub.  In  this  we  could  only  perceive  their  whereabouts  now  and  then  by 
the  moving  twigs.  Followed  about,  they  became  separated  and  the 
specimen  in  my  collection  got  into  a  low  tree  where  it  uttered  a  very  sweet 
call  of  a  few  notes,  which  was  answered  by  its  mate ;  my  Shikari  then  man- 
aged to  get  sight  of  it  and  shot  it.     I  never  saw  the  species  again. 

This  strikingly  plumaged  bird  is  very  close  to  T.  tetafeTy  Hodgson, 
with  which  I  have  compared  it,  but  it  differs  materially.  T,  lineatum^ 
Vigors,  is  another  allied  form  which  extends  to  the  N.  W.  Himalayah  while 
ietafer  is  from  Nipal  and  Bhutan. 

427a.    AoTiNODUEA  Waldeni,  Godwin-Austen. 

Described  P.  Z.  S.  for  1874,  with  figure  by  Smit.,  it  is  thus  described* 

Head  full  crested,  extending  back  for  more  than  an  inch,  hairy  grey 
edged  pale  ;  back  rich  brown,  with  a  greenish  hue,  becoming  more  rufous  on 
the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  ;  base  of  tail  feathers  chesnut,  for  half  their 
length  narrowly  barred  with  black,  then  black  for  terminal  inch,  the  three 
outer  tipped  white  ;  quills  black,  outer  web  chesnut  at  base,  then  barred 
with  black,  and  the  narrow  terminal  portion  grey  ;  primary  coverts  black, 
the  winglet  feathers  grey,  barred  black  ;  ear  coverts  hoary  ;  side  of  head  hair 
grey  ;  chin,  breast,  and  abdomen  rufous  brown,  paler  on  chin  and  throat,  the 
whole  having  a  streaky  appearance,  the  feathers  being  centered  with  a 
^ker  shade. 

Bill  grey  ;  legs  and  feet  fleshy  brown  ;  irides  pale  grey. 

L,  8-0",  W.  3-48",  T.  8  45",  t.  1-2",  Bf.  0-62". 

I  first  shot  this  bird  on  the  peak  of  Japvo  at  about  9000  feet  on  the 
Burrail  range,  Naga  Hills.     It  keeps  to  the  tops  of  the  forest  trees. 
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This  is  a  small  form  o£A.  jEgerioni^  Gould,  which  occurs  in  the  same 
locality ;  every  character  is  repeated  in  the  two  forms,  modified  yet  each 
distinct ;  no  hetter  example  of  gradual  change  in  size  and  coloration  could 
well  be  fouDd. 

4305.    SiBiA  PULCHELLA,  Godwin-Austcn,  PI.  VII. 

I  shot  two  specimens  only  of  this  new  and  beautiful  subdued  coloured 
Sihia  in  April  1873,  when  making  the  ascent  of  the  Peak  of  KhunhOi 
Eastern  Burrail  range,  Naga  Hills,  at  about  8000  feet.  In  companies  of 
about  half  a  dozen,  they  haunted  the  tops  of  the  Bhododendron  trees,  busily 
searching  for  insects  in  the  flowers,  and  covering  their  foreheads  and  throats 
with  the  pollen. 

I  described  it  in  the  ^  Annals  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  History/  February, 
1874,  as  follows. 

Description.  Above  ashy  grey,  bluer  on  the  head,  the  two  centre  tail 
feathers  umber-brown  terminating  (each  colour  f  inch)  in  rich  black,  followed 
sharply  by  dark  grey.  The  outer  tail  feathers  are  tipped  in  like  manner  with 
grey,  but  the  black  increases  on  each  feather  outwards,  and  on  the  last  extends 
to  its  base.  Shoulders  of  wing  blue  grey,  with  a  bar  of  pale  chocolate-brown 
coming  in  at  the  base  of  the  black  primary  and  secondary  coverts.  Quills 
grey -black,  the  primaries  edged  pale  hoary  blue  ;  the  secondaries  blue  grey^ 
the  last  three  are  umber  brown  and  the  two  last  are  edged  narrowly  on  outer 
web  with  black.  A  narrow  frontal  band  and  lores  black  extending  both 
"over  and  below  the  eye  to  base  of  the  ear-coverts.  Beneath  ashy  blue  with 
a  vinous  brown  tinge  upon  the  lower  breast  and  abdomen.  Bill  black ; 
legs  homy  brown  ;  i  rides  ? 

Length  9-5",  W.  4-L",  T.  4  85",  t.  13",  Bf.  075". 

In  the  general  distribution  of  the  coloration  and  in  form  it  resembles 
8,  gracilis,  which  is  extremely  common  in  the  same  hills,  but  seldom  met 
with  above  GOOO  feet. 

437«.    MALACOCiRcrs  (Latahdia)  EOBiarNOSUS,  Godwin-Austen,  PI.  V. 

I  have  described  this  in  P.  Z.  S.  for  1874  :  "  Above  rich  rusty  brown, 
dai-ker  on  the  head,  with  black  shafts  to  the  feathers  ;  wings  and  tail  of 
same  colour,  the  latter  distinctly  barred  ;  lores  white,  beneath  pale  rufescent, 
nearly  white  under  chin,  and  pale  on  centre  of  abdomen. 

Bill  black,  well  curved  ;  legs  pale  corneous  or  dull  grey  brown  ;  irides 
nearly  white. 

L.  9-5",  W.  30",  T. 4-8",  1. 1*6", Bf.  0.62". 

The  first  two  specimens  of  this  bird  I  shot  in  long  grass  near  the  Log- 
tak  Lake,  Munipui-,  and  again  obtained  specimens  near  Eaibi  in  the  same 
valley.  It  is  essentially  a  grass-bird,  with  all  the  habits  of  Jf.  terrieohr, 
Hodgson.    It  associates  about  a  dozen  together,  flying  through  the  gras^ 
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one  after  the  other,  in  a  scattered  line,  never  abiding  long  in  one  place.  A  near 
aUj  of  this  bird,  M.  etibrufus  from  Malabar,  is  not  so  intensely  rufous,  has 
no  white  on  the  throat,  is  greyish  on  the  head,  and  has  a  yellow  lower 
mandible. 

638a.     Pbdoa.  bttpula,  Godwin-Austen,  PI.  IX,  Fig.  1, 

Described  in  P.  Z.  S.  for  1874.  I  copy  the  original  description  from  that 
Journal.  Above,  head  ashy  brown,  becoming  more  russet  on  back  and  pale 
rufous  on  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  ;  tail  brown  indistinctly  barred,  tip- 
ped white  on  the  outer  tail-feathers  with  a  subterminal  dai'k  spot  ;  wiug 
dark  brown,  with  pale  rusty  brown  edgings  to  primaries  and  secondaries  ; 
lores,  round  eye  and  ear-coverts  pale  ash,  below  chin  sullied  white,  greyer 
white  on  breast ;  ochraceous  on  abdomen  ;  flanks  and  thighs  pale  brown. 

Bill  black,  both  above  and  below  ;  legs  pale  corneous,  with  darker  claws  ; 
irides  ruddy  ochre. 

L.  4-75",  W.  1-82",  T.  2-4",  t.  075",  Bf.  0-4". 

This  species  was  common  in  the  Naga  Hills  and  Munipur,  and  replaces 
Sodgsoniy  Blyth,  on  the  Khasi  Hills  side.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  P. 
gracilis^  Franklin,  which  has  a  marked  pale  rufous  forehead,  and  can  be 
distinguished  at  a  glance  from  the  former  bird,  wliich  is  remarkably  ashy 
with  dark  ear-coverts. 

539il.    CiSTICOLA  MELANOCKPHALA,  And.—HUPICdLLTS  Waldcu,  PI.  X,  Fig.  1. 

I  obtained  several  specimens  of  this  form  in  the  Munipur  Hills,  where 
it  appeared  common  in  the  grassy  valleys  at  head  of  the  Barak  ;  some 
specimens  do  not  shew  the  rufous  on  the  neck  so'  much  as  others.  My 
specimens  are  identical  with  Lord  Walden's  from  Assam,  named  by  him 
rt{ficollis^  but  Dr.  Anderson's  title  has  priority. 

5395.    CiSTicoLA.  MTJUTPimENSTS,  Godwin-Austen,  PL  IX,  Fig.  2. 

Described  in  P.  Z.  S.  1874 ;  the  original  description  follows. 

*'  Above  dark  umber  brown,  feathers  margined  pale  ochre  on  head, 
broader  and  more  rufous  on  back  ;  upper  tail-coverts  plain  rufous  brown, 
the  feathers  on  nape  are  paler  rufous  and  dark  shafting  is  subdued ;  tail 
dark  umber,  the  two  centre  feathers  margined  rufous  brown,  viewed  from 
below  tipped  whitish,  with  subterminal  dark  spots  ;  white  on  chin,  throat, 
and  centre  of  abdomen,  rufescent  on  breast  and  flanks.     Pale  round  eye. 

Bill  black  above,  pale  beneath  ;  legs  fleshy  brown. 

L.  4-25",  W.  2-0",  T.  1-65",  t.  076",  Bf.  0-40". 

I  obtained  four  specimens  of  this  species  on  the  reedy  sides  of  the 
Logtak  Lake,  Munipur  valley.  It  differs  on  comparison  with  (7.  scKosnieola 
(PI.  X,  fig.  2)  and  melanocephala^  which  I  also  obtained,  being  inter- 
mediate in  coloration,  and  may  be  known  at  once  by  the  dark  edging  along 
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the  shafts  of  the  centre  tail-feathers,  which  in  melanoeephdla  are  wholly  dark, 
and  in  schttnieola  are  handed  broadly  rufoos,  terminating  in  black  and  white. 
It  is  very  near  Cis.  russiea^  WalL,  from  the  Island  of  Bouroo,  Malay 
Archipelago,  which  is  more  rufous  on  the  head  and  breast. 

47I0.    OsiOLUS  TEmriBOSTBis,  Blyth. 

Two  specimens  were  shot  by  my  collector  in  a  thick  wood  near   Lum- 
langtong  or  Bishunpur,  Munipur,  on  the  18th  February. 
S  L.  100",  W.  5-8",  T.  3-65",  t.  1-0",  Bf.  1-2". 

481.      PlUTmCOLA  CAFBATA,  Lin. 

9  In  open  grass  of  Munipur'^  valley,  in  February ;  may  be  known  at 
once  from  Indica  and  leucura  by  its  rufous  upper  tail-coyerts. 

600,     RuTiGiLLA  AUBOBEA,  Pallas. 

This  Redstart  was  numerous  in  the  stubble  of  i^e  rice-fields  bordering 
the  Barak  valley  near  its  sources  in  the  Naga  Hills,  during  the  month  of 
January. 
63 10.    Obthotomtts  FLAYOYiBrDis,  Moore,  =  edela  apud  Blyth. 

The  common  Malaccan  Tailor-bird,  I  met  with  in  the  forest  of  the 
Dunsiri  near  Dimapur,  and  it  agrees  well  with  Malayan  specimens.  The  bill 
alone  being  rather  shorter  and  more  slender. 

The  discovery  of  this  bird  in  Assam  extends  its  range  considerably. 

W.  1-86",  T.  1-70",  t.  0-70",  Bf.  060". 

I  also  got  it  at  the  base  of  the  Qaro  Hills  near  Shushang,  so  thai 
it,  no  doubt,  extends  all  through  Tipperah,  Arracan,  &g. 

638.    Pbinia  HoDasoNi,  Blyth. 

This  little  Wren- warbler  is  common  enough  in  the  hills  about  Shillong. 

Jerdon's  description  being  short,  I  give  that  of  the  Khasi  form  in  more 
detail. 

Description.  Above  ashy  brown,  greyer  on  head,  tail  pale  brown 
indistinctly  barred,  with  black  sub  terminal  spots  and  white  tipped.  Wings 
pale  brown  edged  pale  rufescent.  Pure  white  on  chin,  grey  on  throat  and 
breast  and  white  on*  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts.  Some  specimens  bare 
a  faint  tinge  of  ochre  on  the  flanks  and  thighs.  Orbits  brown,  indea 
orange  ochre.    Bill  black  above  and  below,  legs  yellow  brown. 

L.  4-35",  W.  18-2,  T  2-15",  t.  068",  Bf.  0  4". 

6385.     Pbdoa  bupesgens,  Blyth. 

This  bird  agrees  with  specimens  of  P.  rufescens  from  upper  Bnrmah 
collected  by  Dr.  Anderson  when  on  the  Yunan  Mission,  but  it  is  somewhat 
larger  and  more  intensely  rufous. 

W.  1-85,  T.  2-65,  t.  or,  Bf.  0-4'. 
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542.    GBA^icnncoLA.  bengausnsis,  Jerdon. 

This  bird  is  not  easy  to  bag,  it  shifts  about  through  the  grass  seldom 
rising,  and  if  once  scared  gets  low  down  near  the  ground  and  hides.  I 
obtained  one  specimen  at  the  head  of  the  Barak  valley,  Munipur. 

648.    SxTTA  nrueiirosA,  Hodgson. 

Is  quite  distinct  from  8,  atrogularis^  and  I  obtained  several  specimens 
at  ShiUong. 

Bill  above  black,  beneath  palish,  legs  pale  flesh,  feet  brown.  Lores  and 
sapercilium  pale.  Irides  ochre,  tarsus  stout. 

L.  6-4",  W.  2-0",  T.  3-27  to  4-4,  t.  08'^,  Bf.  0-42. 

8uya  atrogularii,  Moore,  its  nearest  ally,  has  the  bill  black  above,  dark 
homy  below,  leg^  orange  fleshy,  irides  pale  ochre,  white  on  upper  margin 
of  eye  and  a  few  of  the  dark  ashy  feathers  of  the  supercilium  tipped  white. 

552a.    Neobnis  assimilis,  Hodgson. 

I  sbot  this  bird  both  in  the  Naga  Hills  and  at  Shillong ;  it  is  Blyth*s 
DrtfmcBca  hremcauda.  As  it  is  a  bird  little  known,  a  description  here  may 
be  useful. 

Above  brownish  olivaceous,  tail  umber  brown  and  rather  more  rusty 
brown  on  wing,  pale  line  through  lores  over  eye.  Below  dusky  whity  brown, 
paler  on  chin.  A  pale  ring  round  eye,  and  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow  on  inside 
of  shoulder  of  wing. 

L.  4-75",  W.  21",  T.  2-3",  t.  08",  B£  0-38". 

568.    JRegttloibes  ebochboa,  Hodgson. 
Naga  Hills.     February. 

568a.    Reouloides  fulyoventeb,  n.  sp. 

Above  centre  of  head,  light  yellow  green  bounded  on  either  side  by 
broad  dusky  bands  ;  and  nape  pale  greenish  ash..  Pure  ash  on  back,  upper 
tail-coverts  grass  green  as  well  as  the  two  central  tail  feathers  and  outer 
edge  of  all  the  others.  The  two  outermost  as  viewed  from  below  have 
a  narrow  pale  yellow  edging  on  outer  web.  Shoulder  of  wing  ash  grey, 
coverts  ash  brown  with  a  narrow  white  bar.  Quills  dusky  brown,  the 
secondaries  well  marked  with  grass  green.  A  pale  yellow  supercilium. 
Ear-coverts  pale,  chin  very  pale  yellow ;  throat,  breast,  and  abdomen  pale 
pearly  white,  under  tail-coverts  bright  yellow. 

L.  about  3-75",  W.  2-0",  T.  1-4,  t.  070",  Bf.  04". 

Bill  above  dark  brown,  below  orange ;  legs  and  feet  grey.  This  Warbler 
is  so  distinct  from  any  I  have  been  able  to  look  over,  that  I  think  it  is  a 
distinct  species.  I  obtained  it  when  in  the  low  country  of  the  Dunsiri, 
Assam. 
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566.    Reguloides  chlobonotus,  var.  Hodgson. 

This  form  was  very  common  in  the  opener  forests  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Burrail  range. 

W.  1-85",  T.  1-35",  t.  0  7',  Bf.  0-25". 

It  is  very  similar  to  ckloranotusy  but  the  band  on  rump  in  my  three 
skins  is  nearly  white. 

574.    Abbobkis  FLAvrvEirrBis,  Jerdon. 
From  the  Garo  Hills ;  one  specimen  only. 

578.    Abbobkis  castakeoceps,  Hodgson. 

This  pretty  little  Abromis  I  saw  several  times  in  the  Naga  Hills  when 
the  forest  was  pretty  open,  and  I  shot  a  specimen  at  the  head  of  the  Iril 
valley  in  Munipur ;  I  believe  it  has  only  been  previously  procured  in  Nipal 
and  'Sikkim. 

Description.  Crown  of  head  dark  chesnut  with  some  darker  feathers 
towards  nape,  which  is  dark  ash.  Back  grassy  green,  upper  tall-coverts  pale 
yellow  \  centre  tail  feathers  pale  dusky  brown,  the  two  outer  white  with  a 
dusky  edging  on  the  terminal  ^rds.  of  their  length.  Wing  grass  green,  the 
coverts  tipped  yellow  forming  one  distinct  and  lower  band  and  one  indistinct 
upper  one.  Beneath,  chin  and  breast  bluish  white.  Flanks,  inside  shoulder  of 
wing,  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  canary-yellow.  Bill  above  dark  brown, 
below  orange ;  legs  olive  brown. 

L.  3-6",  W.  1-95",  T.  1-G",  t.  066'',  Bf.  0'29". 

588a.    Enicubus  LECHENAtn/rn,   Temm.  =  Chinensis,  Gould. 

This  bird  was  given  to  me  by  Capt.  Badgley  of  the  Topographical 
Survey,  who  shot  it  in  the  Lushai  Hills  in  company  with  O.  immaculatut. 
Obtaining  this  species  in  this  locality  so  far  west  is  very  interesting,  and 
marks  its  extreme  limit  on  the  Indian  side. 

Length  about  10",  W.  4-2",  T.  6'8",  t.  1-28",  Bf.  O'O". 
The  measurements  of  the  Hill  Tipperah  I^,  immaculatus,  Hodgson,  are- 
Length  about  8",  W.  3-6",  T.  4-9",  t.  1-1",  Bf.  0-61". 

589.    MoTACiLLA  Madbbasfatana,  Briss. 
On  the  upper  Barak  river,  in  February,  a  pair  were  shot. 

595.    Nehobicola  Iitdica,  Gmel. 
Shillong,  Khasi  Hills. 
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614.     Leiothbix  litteus,  Scopoli. 
Sliillong,  Xhasi  Hills. 

It  is  not  so  common  on  these  bills  as  L.  argentauris,  and  I  seldom  came 
across  it. 

618.     MrNLA.  iGNOTiNCTA,  Hodgson. 
Was   very  numerous   in   the   woods   about   Sikhamib,  Naga  Hills,  in 
January. 

622.    Propahus  vinipectu8,  Hodg. 

This  "  Plain  brown  hill  Tit"  was  only  seen  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
Borrail  range  on  Japvo  Peak,  about  9,000  feet. 

Bill  black,  irides  pale  ochre,  legs  and  feet  pale  umber-grey. 
L.  ^•S'',  W.  2-2",  T.  21",  t.  0.9",  Bf.  03". 

624.     IxuLUS  CASTANiCEPS,  Horsfield. 

This  is  not  an  uncommon  bird  in  tlie  Naga  Hills  east  of  the  Burrail  at 
6 — 6,000  feet,  and  as  there  is  no  description  of  it  in  Jerdon  I  give  one  Bfere, 
Above  dark  olivaceous,  tail  brown,  forehead  rufous  merging  into  the  oliva- 
ceous brown  of  the  top  of  head.  Wing  umber-brown.  A  white  supercilium 
from  above  eye  extending  to  the  neck,  fading  into  some  streaky  buff  and 
black  feathers  behind  the  ear-coverts.  A  black  band  borders  the  white 
above.  Lores  and  ear-coverts  sooty.  Chin,  throat,  and  upper  breast  huffy 
white,  sullied  white  on  abdomen,  flanks  olivaceous.  Irides  dark  red-brown ; 
legs  and  feet  pale  fleshy.     Bill  grey- brown,  feathers  of  head  scale-like. 

L.  5-58",  W.  2-2",  T.  2-5",  t.  0-95",  Bf.  0-45'. 

628.      YUHTNA  NIGRIMENTUM,   Hodg. 

Sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Robert  from  the  Naga  Hills. 

632.     Sylyiparus  modestus.  Burton. 

This  very  small  form  of  Tit  was  numerous,  in  April,  on  the  high  parts 
of  the  Eastern  Burrail  range,  just  under  the  peaks  of  Japvo  and  Kiiunho, 
in  small  parties  together.  It  moves  rapidly  and  actively  about  the  upper 
branches,  and  round  and  up  perpendicular  branches  like  Sasia^  which  its  long 
biud-toe  enables  it  to  do.  It  was  busy  feeding  about  the  Rhododendrons 
then  in  bloom. 

The  tips  of  the  secondary  coverts  are  pale,  forming  an  inconspicuous 
band  on  wing ;  feathers  of  the  head  rather  stiff,  broad,  and  long,  nearly 
biding  the  bright  yellow  supercilium. 

L.  3-5",  W.  2-3\  T.  1-5",  t.  0-58". 

634.     (Egithaliscus  ebtthbocephalus.  Vigors. 
Legs  orange,  irides  yellow-ochre  or  yellow. 
W.  1-87 ',  T.  205',  t.  0-6",  Bf.  02". 

Kaga  Hills,  several  specimens  obtained  near  Kohimah  in  Januaiy. 
22 
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6^.    Pahus  moitticolus,  Vigors. 
Common  enough  in  the  Naga  Hills. 
The  outer  web  of  the  outer  tail-feather  is  white. 

660.     CoBvirs  culminatus,  Sykes. 

Shot  in  the  Naga  Hills,  the  only  Crow  seen  there,  and  at  Sopvo- 
mah  was  extremely  numerous  in  January,  associating  together  in  lai^ 
flocks. 

672fl.     Ueocissa  maonieostbis,  Blyth. 

Shot  at  Sikhami,  Naga  Hills,  at  5,000  feet,  in  February. 
L.  20",  W.  7-4",  T.  17",  t.  2- 15",  Bf.  1*46^ 

Irides  dark  brown,  bill  and  legs  orange  red.  Primaries  dull  oobalt- 
blue. 

691.     Sabaolossa  spilofteba,  Vigors. 
Both  ^  and  9  received  from  Garo  Hills  from  Mr.  W.  Robert. 

6990.     MuiOA  SUBXJNDFLATA,  Godwin-Austeu. 

Described  in  P.  Z.  S.  for  1874. 

"  ^.  Above  pale  umber-brown,  darker  on  the  head,  pale  grey  on 
rump,  a  few  feathers  edged  paler  ;  the  upper  tail-coverts  dull  yellow ;  tail- 
feathers  olivaceous  umber-brown,  faintly  edged  with  same  yellow  tint ;  quilli 
pale  chesnut  on  outer  web,  umber-brown  on  the  inner,  and  indistinctly 
barred.  Sides  of  head  umber-brown  becoming  dark  chesnut  on  chin  and 
throat ;  breast  and  flanks  white,  feathers  very  narrowly  barred  or  maigioed 
rufous-brown ;  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  dull  white,  the  latter  sparing^ 
ly  streaked  with  brown  ;  feathers  of  the  back  finely  pale-shafbei" 

Bill  dark  grey  ;  feet  plumbeous  ;  irides  red. 

L.  4-3",  W.  2  10",  T.  1-70",  t.  0-55",  Bf.  0*45". 

$  is  a  duller  brown  above,  with  no  white  shafbs  to  the  feathers,  a 
distinct  green  tinge  upon  the  tail  feathers,  otherwise  as  in  JT.  unduhUa, 

Change  of  coloration  in  young  males  commences  on  the  centre  of  the 
throat,  extending  towards  the  base  of  bill  into  the  dark  chesnut,  and  towards 
the  breast  into  the  undulated  colouring  of  those  parts. 

Obtained  in  the  Munipur  valley,  both  on  the  Logtak  Lake  and  head  of 
the  Barak  river.  It  is  a  very  close  to,  but  distinct  from  M,  undulata,  La- 
tham, in  which  the  undulations  are  broad,  the  general  coloration  is  more 
rufous,  and  the  tail  more  pointed.  It  is  also  close  and  intermediate  to 
M.  nisoria  from  Java  and  Malacca  ;  but  in  that  bird  the  tail-coverts  are  grey, 
with  no  trace  of  the  fulvescent  tinge  common  to  the  two  continental  fonns. 
Lord  Walden  was  the  first  to  notice  it  as  distinct,  in  specimens  in  his  col- 
lection received  from  Burmah  which  are  identical  with  my  own  from 
Munipur,  and  he  kindly  allowed  me  to  describe  it.  . 
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703.    Mttnia  Malababica,  Lin. 
Specimens  were  obtained  at  Kooshtia,  in  November. 

708.    Passeb  crN^AMOMEUs,  Gould. 

Under  Burrail  range,  Naga  Hills ;  not  often  seen.    At  Shillong  it  is 
commoner. 

L.  6-2",  W.  2-63",  T.  1-98'',  t.  0.68,  Bf.  0-42''. 

710.    Passes  icoKTAinTS,  Lin. 
Garo  and  Khasi  Hills. 

719.    Embebiza  ftjcata,  Pallas. 

This  bird  from  head  of  the  Barak  valley  dilSers  from  Jerdon*s  descrip- 
tion in  colour  of  legs  and  feet,  which  have  no  tinge  of  yellow,  being  a  dull 
flesh-colour.  The  outer  tail-feather  is  white  on  basal  end,  extending  as  a 
diagonal  bar  through  inner  to  the  outer  web ;  the  penultimate  is  tipped 
white  on  inner  web.  Centre  tail-feathers  rufous  with  black  centre,  and  the 
rump  is  rufescent  with  small  black  streaks. 

L.  6-45,  W.  2.9",  T.  262",  t.  0-85",  Bf.  0-42". 

724.     Melofhus  melanictebus,  Gmelin. 

During  February  and  March,  this  handsome  Bunting  was  very  numer« 
ous  in  the  high  grass  skirting  the  river  Iril,  Munipur  valley,  particularly 
about  Kaibi. 

^  L.  6-5",  W.  3-35",  T,  2'85",  t.  0-75",  Bf.  0-48". 

762.     AiiAUDALA  BAYTAL,  Buch.  Hamilton. 

Occurs  abimdantly  on  the  sandy  churs  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  I 
shot  it  near  Gwalpara,  in  November. 

L.  5-26",  W.  3-35'',  T.  20",  t.  0-75",  Bf.  0-40". 

On  the  same  churs,  among  low  bushes,  Pratincola  leueura  was  very 
common ;  Cotyle  sinensis  and  Frinia  flaviventris  were  also  procured. 

771.    Tbeeobt  Nipalensis,  Hodgson. 

I  have  compared  my  specimens  with  the  above  from  Sumatra  and 
Malacca,  and  they  are  identical.  It  was  not  uncommon  in  the  Dunsiri 
forest  between  Dimapur  and  Golaghat,  and  1  shot  it  again  on  the  road  to 
Bhillong  near  Gowhatty.     It  does  not  appear  to  range  above  1,000  feet. 

S  measures  L.  10",  W.  5-55",  T.  3  86',  t.  0'bW\  Bf.  0*56  ". 

782.    Alsocomtts  puniceus,  TickelL 
This  beautiful  Wood-pigeon  was  shot  at  the  hot  springs  of  the  Namba 
on  the  Dunsiri  river  in  April.     These  springs  are  saline  and  attract  enormous 
numbers  of  Carpophaga  (insignis  and  sylvatica)   to  their  waters  to  drink  ; 
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and  when   the   above  bird  was  picked   up,  a  quantity  of  the  saline  water 
poured  out  of  its  mouth. 

797.     Ttjetub  HUKHiis,  Temminck. 
Garo  Hills. 

806a.     CERiOBins  Bltthit,  Jerdon. 

f  described  in  the  J.  A.  S.  B.  1870,  p.  60. 

This  bird  is  very  difRcuIt  to  obtain,  and  I  failed  to  get  the  female,  which 
has  never  yet  been  seen  by  any  European.  I  heard  them  in  the  forest  on 
the  ascent  to  Khunho,  but  although  I  offered  20  Rs.  for  a  bird,  the  Nagas 
only  once  succeeded  in  getting  one ;  this,  a  male,  was  snared  near  the 
village  of  Yisw^mah,  but  thinking  that  I  wanted  the  feathers  only,  the 
natives  had,  to  my  utter  disgust,  picked  and  eaten  it.  Another  male  was 
brought  to  Captain  Butler,  the  Political  Agent  of  the  Naga  Hills,  when 
passing  through  the  village  of  Jotsomah  (also  under  the  Burrail  range), 
but  it  had  been  skinned  so  badly  that  it  was  falling  all  to  pieces  and 
the  most  we  could  do  was  to  save  a  few  of  the  better  pieces  of  the 
skin  for  the  sake  of  the  feathers.  The  Burrail  range  is  the  extreme 
western  limit  of  this  bird,  and  it  has  not  been  got  even  there,  west  of 
the  peak  of  Paona,  where  the  specimen  in  my  collection  was  obtained  bj 
Mr.  Wm.  Robert,  a  most  assiduous  collector,  whom  I  have  to  thank  for 
very  many  good  birds.  Its  haunts  are  in  the  dense  forest  from  6000  to 
10,000  feet,  and  this  renders  it  such  a  difficult  bird  to  bag,  and  the  onlj 
chance  of  shooting  a  specimen  would  be  by  coming  upon  it  suddenly  along  a 
more  open  bit  of  ridge,  or  in  one  of  the  higher  clearings.  It  was  un- 
known to  the  Nagas  of  Asalu.  It  probably  extends  some  distance  to  the  east-, 
ward  until  it  meets  its  near  ally  C.  Cahoti.  Jerdon  was  the  first  to  notice  it 
in  the  « Ibis'  (1870,  p.  147)  from  the  Suddya  Hills. 

823a.     Bambusicola  HoPKrNSONi,  nov.  sp.,  Godwin-Austen. 

i  Description.  Above  head  plain  dull  brown,  becoming  rufous  on  back  of 
neck,  back  dull  olivaceous  grey.     The  feathers  of  upper  back  and  scapulars 
centered  with  dark  chesnut,  the  secondary  coverts  more  broadly  so  and  termi- 
nated in  black.     The  feathers  of  the  back  have  one  or  more  small  white  spots 
on  the  outer  margin,  giving  the  back  a  well-speckled  appearance.    The 
rump  feathers  are  indistinctly  barred  white  with  a  single  black  spot  and  in- 
crease in  size  to  the  upper  tail-coverts  where  the  spots  are  conspicuous,  heart- 
shaped  with  chesnut   centres.     Quills  ruddy  chesnut,  the  secondaries  and 
tertiaries  mottled  with  dark  brown.     Tail   ruddy-brown,  feathers  narrowlj 
barred  with  pale  ochre  having  dark  mottled  edgings.     Lores  pale  huff  ex* 
tending  as  a  supercilium  ;  ear-coverts,  chin,  and  upper  throat  pale  ferroginoos ; 
a  black  streak  extends  from  posterior  margin  of  the  eye  down  side  of  neck ;  from 
lower  part  of  neck  for  a  short  distance  the  feathers  ^re  centred  rufous  with 
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pale  spots  on  outer  margin,  rest  of  breast  buff,  lighter  on  abdomen  and  sides  ; 
barred  on  centre  of  breast  and  flanks  with  black,  the  barring  not  shewn  but 
each  feather  has  a  terminal  black  heart-shaped  spot,  which  is  a  conspicuous 
character. 

Legs  pale  grey  with  green  tinge  ;  bill  pale  homy-black,  pale  beneath, 
iri3es  dark  brown. 

L.  14-5,"  W.  6  25,"T.  50,"  t.  1-2,"  Bf.0  9." 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  J.  Anderson,  I  have  examined  a  specimen 
of  S>  Fylchii  $  from  the  Yunan  Hills,  and  with  this  the  Khasi  bird  is  evi- 
dently very  closely  allied,  if  indeed  it  should  not  turn  out  to  be  identical ;  but 
between  my  bird  and  B,  Fytchii  there  are  differences  which,  though  perhaps 
small,  separate  them,  and  mitil  birds  of  the  same  sex  ai^e  placed  side  by  side, 
we  cannot  well  decide  whether  they  are  two  good  species  or  not.  To  be- 
^n  the  enumeration  of  the  points  of  difiPerence,  the  Yunan  bird  (A)  is 
much  smaller  than  the  Khasi  one  (B)  : 

(A)  B,  Fytchii,         t.     1-7,"  mid-toe  1-7". 

(B)  B.  Hopkinsoni,  t.     2-1,"     „         2'V\ 

Other   dimensions  of  (B.)  L.  U-5,"  W.  6.25"  T.  5"  Bf.  0'^. 

In  (B)  the  feathers  on  the  flanks  have  the  black  terminal  spot 
invariably  heart-shaped,  whereas  in  (A  ?)  the  corresponding  feather  is  a 
diamond  form  {mde  also   the  figure  of   $   in  P.  Z.  S.,  1871,  PL  XI). 

In  (A)  the  whole  of  the  lower  back  is  plain  olivaceous  with  a  few 
of  the  longest  upper  tail- coverts  having  a  black  triangular  (isosceles-shaped) 
terminal  spot  followed  by  a  white  base. 

In  (B)  these  spots  are  much  larger  and  broader  and  extend  up  over 
the  rump,  and  the  feathers  are  more  distinctly  barred  with  brown  and  have 
a  rufous  tinge  at  the  base. 

In  (B),  and  I  think  this  is  the  most  important  difference,  all  the 
feathers  of  the  upper  back  are  spotted  with  white,  and  this  feature  extends 
to  the  wing  coverts  and  shoulder  of  wing.  In  (A)  there  is  no  tendency 
t3  this  coloration  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  it  in  the  plate  in  the  P.  Z.  S. 

(A.)  is  dark  brown  on  chin,  (B.)  very  pale. 

(A.)  tail  not  distinctly  barred,  (B.)  tail  well-barred  and  the  pale  bars 
edged  with  black. 

(A.)  tail  beneath  dull  brown,  (B.)  tail  ruddy  brown. 

However,  whether  they  be  separable  or  not,  and  a  larger  series  will 
decide  this,  one  important  point  is  finding  this  bird  so  far  to  the  westward, 
within  Indian  limits ;  it  has  never  before  been  recorded.  My  specimen 
was  shot  at  Shillong  on  grassy  slopes  at  5000  feet.  Before  I  had  seen  the 
bird  in  hand,  I  had  twice  seen  it  running  on  the  pathway  and  noticed  its  very 
different  flight  from  that  of  the  Black  Partridge,  which  at  fin^t  I  thought 
it  was.  Now  that  attention  is  called  to  it,  other  specimens  will  no  doubt 
turn  up. 
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8255.    AsBOBicoLA.  nrrERMEDiAy  Blyth. 

In  my  2nd  list  I  recorded  A.  rufogularis,  Blyth,  from  N.  Cachar; 
this  I  now  find,  on  obtaining  another  specimen  in  the  Naga  Hills,  to  be  inr 
termediay  originally  described  as  probably  from  Arakan  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  XXIV, 
p.  377).  But  A,  ruf ocularis  will  still  remain  on  the  list  with  a  new  locality, 
the  Naga  Hills,  where  Captain  Butler  obtained  a  9 ,  which  at  the  time 
I  could  not  make  out  from  never  having  met  with  it  before.  Intermedia 
may  be  known  at  once  by  the  plain,  unbarred  back  and  by  the  absence  of 
the  black  separating  the  rufous  of  the  neck  from  the  grey  of  the  breast ;  it 
is  in  front  spotless,  but  has  large  round  black  spots  on  the  side  of  neck. 
Dimensions  of  intermedia^  Blyth,  from  Naga  Hills : 

W,  S^S,"  T.  2-6,"  t.  1-7,"  Bf.  0  7,  mid-toe  and  -claw,  1-82/' 
Legs  red.  Bill  black. 

A,  rufogulariSf  9 ,  from  Naga  Hills,  legs  pale  fleshy  violet,  measures — 
W.  5-32,"  T.  2-5,"  t.  1-58,"  Bf.  05,"  mid-toe  and  -claw,  1-75." 
I  found  the  nest  o^Arhoricola  in  the  forest  at  the  head  of  the  Jhiri 
Biver,  N.  Cachar,  constructed  close  in  under  the  large  root  of  a  tree  near 
the  base ;  it  was  lined  with  dry  leaves   which  then   (March)  strewed  the 
ground  and  contained  three  eggs  of  a  light  brown  colour. 

833.      TXTB^IX   OCELLATUS,  Scop. 

Shillong,  Khasi  Hills. 

834.     TuBNix  DussuMiEBn,  Temm. 
Naga  Hills. 

835.     TuBirix  Sykesh,  A.  Smith. 
Khasi  Hills. 

895.    ToTAiojs  STAGNATiLis,  Bechstelu. 
Munipur,  in  March. 

90Sa.     PoBZAiTA  BicoLOB,  Waldcu. 

The  original  specimen,  from  which  the  description  was  made  by  Lord 
Walden,  came  from  Darjiling.  It  was  very  interesting  to  find  it  again 
occurring  in  the  Khasi  Hills  (June).  I  got  it  in  a  small  piece  of  marshy 
ground  in  the  station  of  Shillong,  together  with  the  species  of  Porzana 
that  follow.  Bill  glaucous  green  with  slight  tinge  of  red  near  base  of 
mandibles  and  tipped  grey ;  irides  crimson-red,  orbits  red ;  legs  pale  dollish 
Vermillion. 

L.  8-75,"  W.  4-4,"  T.  24,"  t.  1-5,"  Bf.  0.9." 
Mid-toe  and  -claw,  1-76,"  hind-toe  and  -claw,  0-65.* 
Two  specimens  were  brought  to  me  alive  by  a  Khasia  with  one  egg^ 
which  he  said  was  that  of  this  bird ;  it  measures  1*4"  in  major  diameter, 
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I'O"  in  minor  diameter,  is  of  a  creamy  white  colour,  unspotted  on  the 
smaller  end,  distantly  so  on  the  lower  frds.,  closely  on  the  larger  end, 
the  spots  all  pale  grey,  with  light  and  dark  shades  of  sepia.  The  birds 
did  not  live  long  in  confinement,  although  they  ate  greedily  of  earth- 
worms. 

Captain  Elwes  tells  me  that  he  procured  this  bird  in  the  interior  of  Sik- 
kim,  at  Choongtam,  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet,  in  September  1870; 
to  him  therefore  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  discover  it. 
This  specimen,  with  others,  was  lent  by  him  to  Mr.  A.  0.  Hume  for  de- 
scription, but  the  box  containing  them  appears  to  have  been  lost  on  its  way 
to  Agra.  Captain  Elwes  found  this  Kail  in  rice-fields  which  are  the  highest 
m  Sikkim  ;  my  bird  was  found  in  similar  ground,  and  at  the  same  eleva- 
tion. 

911.      PORZANA  FUSCA,  LinnsBus. 

Obtained  at  Shillong  in  June. 

L.  7-5,"  W.  40,"  T.  2-2,"  t.  1-36,  Bf.  0-75." 

Mid-toe  and  -claw  1-6".  Bill  dull  dark  green,  orbits  vermillion,  irides 
orange,  legs  pale  vermillion.  The  under  tail-coverts  are  dark  umbcr-grey 
m  my  specimen  (not  olivaceous  as  stated  in  Jerdon),  and  closely  barred 
with  white. 

913.    Eallus  stbiatus,  Linnaeus. 

Dimensions  are  emaller  than  those  given  in  Jerdon,  but  the  bird  does 
not  diifer  in  coloration  from  specimens  from  the  rest  of  India. 

L.  9-5,"  W.  4-75,"  T.  2  0,"  1. 1  65,"  Bf.  14." 

Mid-toe  and-claw  18,''  hind-toe  and-claw  062,"  irides  sienna-brown, 
legs  and  feet  ash-grey.  Bill  pink  at  base,  pale  grey-brown  at  tip,  brown 
above. 

The  bill  is  much  lengthened,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  shield-like  ex- 
pansion at  base  above,  approaches  nearer  to  the  Water  Hens  (Oallinula)  than 
other  Kails.  The  tarsus  is  very  stout  and  the  feet  are  shorter  and  stouter 
than  in  JPorzana. 

It  occurred  in  the  same  swamp  with  the  two  preceding  forms. 

917.    Mycteeia  ArsTBALiB,  Shaw. 
Bisnath,  Assam  ;  in  December. 

920.     CicoNiA  iiEUCOCEFHALA,  Gmclin. 
On  Brahmaputra. 

949.     Anseb  iimicus,  Gmelin. 

In  large  flocks  on  the  Logtak  Lake,  in  February ;  they  leave  the  water 
to  feed  in  the  stubble  of  the  rice-fields  in  the  morning  and  evening. 
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955.     Casasca.  lefcoptera,  Blyth. 

I  got  ibis  bird  at  Dimapur  on  tbe  Dansiri  River  ;  it  appears  to  prefer 
sluggisb  streams  like  tbis  flowing  throogb  forest,  for  I  once  flusbed  this  bird 
in  sucb  a  baunt  in  tbe  interior  of  tbe  Garo  Hills.  I  am  informed  by 
Mr.  James  of  tbe  Police  at  Samaguting  tbat  it  breeds  on  tbe  Dunsiri,  and 
tbat  be  bad  sbot  tbe  young  birds.  It  is  called  tbe  "  Deo  Hans''  in  Assam. 
Mr.  J.  Burt  of  Tezpur  informs  me  tbat  the  wbite-winged  Sheldrake  perches 
on  trees,  and  tbat  one  was  killed  thus  sitting  by  Mr.  J.  Martin  of  Fani- 
puta  Tea  plantation  near  Tezpur. 

Tbe  babits  and  haunts  of  tbis  species  are  as  completely  tbe  reverse  of 
its  congeners  rutiia  &c,  as  they  well  can  be. 

962.     Dapila  acuta,  Lin. 

Tolerably  abundant  on  tbe  Beels  in  Munipur,  in  February. 

963.     Mabeca  PENELOPE,  Linn. 
Very  numerous  in  Munipur,  in  February. 

971.     FuLiGULA  CBiBTATA,  Ray. 
Munipur,  on  tbe  Lampbel. 

975.    PoDiCEPS  Philippensis,  Gmelin. 

Beels,  Munipur. 

Anas  pacilorhyncha^  Pennant  was  a  very  common  duck  on  tbe  Logtak 
Lake,  in  February.     I  have  nowhere  seen  it  so  numerous. 


General  notes  on  other  species, 

Tbe  specimens  of  Ephialtes  tbat  I  have  hitherto  procured  in  the  Naga 
Hills  and  Asalu,  are  undoubtedly  lempigi,  Horsfield,  like  birds  from  Java, 
&c.,  of  which  the  very  rufous  one  mentioned  in  my  first  list  is  in  tbat  parti- 
cular phase  of  plumage. 

liReroptemus  phaioceps^  Blytb. 

1  have  two  specimens  in  my  possession,  one  of  whicb  is  from  tbe  Tip- 
perah  Hills,  the  other  from  Dimapur,  Assam ;  both  are  much  darker  and 
much  more  distinctly  barred  on  back  than  others,  and  have  at  tbe  same  time 
stronger  bills ;  and  both  are  smeared  all  over  the  bead,  tail,  and  feet  with 
some  dark  gummy  substance  that  they  are  evidently  fond  of  getting  into. 

Cyanops  Asiatica,  Lath. 

I  notice  tbat  all  tbe  specimens  in  my  collection  from  these  Eastern 
Hills,  have  a  small  triangular  patch  of  scarlet  (0*3"  wide)  at  the  gape, 
a  point  not  noticed  in  any  description  I  can  find,  nor  is  it  shewn  in 
the  figure  of  tbis  species  in  ^'  The  Marsballs*  "  monograph  of  tbe  Barbets, 
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PL  26.  I  pointed  this  out  to  Lord  Walden,  and  having  looked  at 
bis  8pecimena  from  the  N.  W.  Provinces  and  Nipal,  found  in  them 
the  slightest  trace  of  a  few  very  minute  red  feathers  near  the  gape  ;  these 
are  so  small  that  in  a  stuffed  specimen  thej  might  he  easily  overlooked ; 
in  birds  from  Assam  and  Munipur  this  red  spot  is  so  well  developed  that  it 
ooold  not  escape  attention. 

EumyioB  melanops,  Yigora. 

Breeds  in  the  Elhasi  Hills,  on  the  Shillong  or  northern  side,  in  April. 
Toung  birds  well-fledged  were  brought  in  to  me  in  the  middle  of  Maj. 

Harpactes  HodgsonL 
Two  specimens  of  this  species,  from  the  Garo  Hills,  have  the  crown  of 
the  head  whitish-grej  mixed  with  pink  and  whitish  towards  the  nape,  in 
other  respects  they  are  identical  with  the   above  species.     Are  they  in 
immature  plumage  ? 

Pomatorhiniis  McClellandi. 

Birds  from  the  Naga  Hills,  I  notice,  have  a  longer  bill,  and  the  spot- 
tings  on  the  breast  are  darker  and  occasionally  form  a  demi*collar. 

I  have  received  a  specimen  of  Arachnechthra  Asiatica,  Latham  (= 
earrucariay  Lin.)  from  Hill  Tipperah,  which  I  considered  at  first  to  be 
intermedia^  Huine.  However,  on  comparing  it  carefully  with  specimens  from 
Candeish  Qwalior^  Manbhoom,  Umbala,  Lower  Bengal,  Garo  Hills,  and 
TonghUy  I  can  detect  no  difference  whatever  in  coloration,  and  their  bills  run 
80  close  in  size  that  I  do  not  consider  it  a  species  that  will  stand, — certainly 
not  on  the  very  small  and  sole  difference  of  a  slightly  longer  bill.  If  such 
single  characters  are  to  be  allowed  weight,  we  should  have  species  multiplied 
ad  infinitum,  and  if  the  Tipperah  form  of  A,  A^iatica  should  be  larger,  it  is 
sufficient  to  notice  the  peculiarity  as  a  large  variety,  but  why  encumber 
nomenclature,  when  no  other  differences  exist,  with  another  name  and  create 
a  new  species. 

A  female  Niltava  in  young  plumage  shot  under  the  peak  of  Japvo, 
Naga  Hills,  in  January,  when  it  would  nearly  have  arrived  at  maturity,  differs 
80  much  from  the  dimensions  of  jV.  grandis  (to  which  it  is  nearest  in  size) 
and  N.  eundara  that  I  am  inclined  to  consider  it  an  intermediate  new  form. 
Females  of  grandis  and  sundara,  irrespective  of  size,  have  a  very  similar 
coloration;  the  species  I  have  before  me,  differs  slightly  from  both, 
a  difference  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  in  writing,  and  so  often  to  be 
noticed  in  allied  forms.  The  inside  of  the  wing  is  pearly  grey,  and 
the  tail  is  not  so  ruddy  dark  a  brown  as  in  grandis*  A  young  grandis  9 
in  my  collection,  with  the  head  still  well  spotted  with  pale  rufous, 
closely  equals  in  size  birds  in  full  plumage,  with  the  greyer  head  and  nape. 
My  bird  has  no  sign  of  the  blue  shoulder-spot,  and  the  first  primary 
23 
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is  proportionablj  much  smaller  and  shorter  than  in  undoubted  young yranJif. 
I  give  a  full  descrlptioli  so  that  the  next  collector  visiting  the  Naga  Hills 
may  be  on  the  look  out  for  an  intermediate  form  of  Niltava^  and  if  such 
there  be,  obtain  the  male. 

Description.  Ifiltava  P  $  of  first  year.  Above  olivaceous  with  an 
ochre  tinge.  Ashy  on  head,  more  rufous  on  upper  taiUcoverts.  Tail 
ruddy  dark  brown.  A  pale  ring  round  eyes,  less  conspicuous  above 
than  below,  wing  feathers  closed,  umber  brown.  Lores  tinged  pale 
rufous.  Beneath  chin  pale  rufous,  with  a  few  pale  grey  bars,  breast  to  ab- 
domen rufescent  ashy,  thighs  pale  ash-brown,  a  pale  dull  streak  extends 
from  chin  to  upper  breast,  ending  suddenly,  abdomen  sordid  white,  under 
tail  coverts  pale  ochre  brown,  darker  centered  and  tipped  pale,  inside  should- 
er of  wing  dull  ochre.  Quills  inside  pearly -grey.  Shot  in  underwood  on 
ascent  to  Japvo  peak  January  1873,  three  were  seen  together*  The  bill  is 
black,  shorter  and  stouter  than  in  grandis,     Irides  dark  brown. 

N.  grandis.  =  L.  —  ,  W.  3-95",  T.  3-9",  t.  0-92",  Bf.  0.52'. 

N.  ?  =  L.  7-4"  W.  3-9",    T.  3  5",  t.  0*78",  Bf.  O'iAT. 

N.  sundara.  =  L.  —    W.  31",    T.  25',  t.  -80",   Bf.  042". 

Pnoepgga  longicaudata,  Moore. 

Is  very  numerous  in  August  in  the  large  woods  below  the  peak  of  Shil* 
long,  and  I  got  several  in  that  locality.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bird 
in  Griffith's  collection  came  from  the  north-east  frontier,  and  not  from 
Afghanistan.  It  is  a  shy  bird  keeping  to  the  dense  underwood.  The  irides 
are  dark  crimson. 

358a.     Turdulus  pallens^  Pallas. 

Was  frequently  noticed  in  the  Xaga  Hills,  and  I  obtained  a  specimen 
on  Japvo  Peak,  close  under  10,000  feet,  in  January.  They  agree  well  with 
specimens  in  Lord  Walden's  colleption. 

Above  pale  umber-brown,  a  white  supercilium  extends  to  over  the  ear- 
coverts.  Lores  and  ear-coverts  dark  umber.  A  white  patch  under  eye, 
and  white  on  chin  extending  down  centre  of  throat  to  upper  breast,  veiy 
narrowly  defined  in  some  birds  \  side  of  throat  first  mottled  with  umber 
passing  into  two  indistinct  streaks  on  either  side.  Breast  pale  rufous-brown 
above,  white  below  to  abdomen.  Under  tail-coverts  pure  white.  Flanks 
rusty ;  no  rufous  inside  wing,  which  is  all  grey. 

L.  9-0",  W.  60",  T.  3  6",  t.  12",  Bf.  0  7". 

A  nest  of  Pycn^motus  pygcBus,  Hodg.,  brought  in  by  my  shikari  at 
Shillong  in  June,  contained  3  ^gs  of  a  pale  madder  ground,  spotted 
and  speckled  with  darker  madder-brown,  pale  neutral  grey,  and  a  few  daric 
brown  spots, — all  pretty  evenly  distributed. 
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The  nest  is  4  inches  across,  neatly  made  with  a  foundation  of  dry  old 
leaves  and  broad  blades  of  grass  ;  the  sides  of  thin  stalks  of  a  thistle  and 
thin  sticks,  and  lined  within  with  very  fine  grass  ;  taken  in  a  low  tree. 

Spizixos  eanijrons  breeds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shillong,  in  May. 
Young  birds  are  seen  in  June. 

Snicurus  nigrifrona  of  1st  List,  Vol.  XXXIX.,  Pfc.  II.,  p.  107,  is 
E.  maculatuSf  Vigors,  in  immature  plumage. 

584  of  same  list  is,  I  find,  guttatus,  Gould,  in  which  the  white  mark- 
ings on  the  back  are  all  circular,  this  would  appear  to  replace  maculatus  in 
all  these  Eastern  Hills,  for  I  have  never  yet  shot  a  specimen,  like  this  last 
north-west  form. 

Up  to  March,  when  we  left  Munipur,  I  did  not  observe  any  Parrots  or 
Hombills  in  any  part  of  the  valley,  or  hills  bounding  it.  The  natives  say 
that  later  in  the  season  parrots  are  very  numerous  and  do  considerable  injury 
to  the  crops.  Of  Swifts  I  saw  only  one,  a  large  species,  which  I  failed  to  secure. 
Cypselus  infumatusy  Sclater,  occurred  in  the  Naga  villages,  and  was  very 
numerous  in  the  large  one  of  Padhang.  Fnoepgga  must  be  rare,  for  I  did 
not  get  a  single  skin  anywhere  in  N.  E.  Munipur.  The  country  gets 
much  drier  on  that  side  and  the  forest  less  dense,  with  a  good  deal  of  grass. 
Buntings  were  very  plentiful  and  Emberiza  pusilla  appeared  everywhere 
to  be  the  commonest  bird  in  the  Naga  Hills,  at  3 — 5,000  feet. 

In  the  pine  forest  that  covers  the  slopes  of  the  hills  descending  into 
the  Umiam  valley,  one  of  my  men  marked  a  nest  on  June  25th  ;  I  proceeded 
to  the  spot  soon  after  I  had  heard  of  it,  and  on  coming  up  to  the  tree,  a  pine, 
saw  the  female  fly  off  out  of  the  head  of  it.  But  the  nest  was  so  well 
hidden  by  the  boughs  of  the  fir,  that  it  was  quite  invisible  from  below.  The 
bird  after  a  short  time  came  back,  and  I  then  saw  it  was  Sihia  gracilis,  but 
was  very  shy  and  seeing  us  went  off  again,  and  hung  about  the  trees  at  a  dis- 
tance of  some  50  yards ;  while  thus  waiting,  some  4  or  5  others  were  also 
seen.  The  female,  however,  would  not  venture  back,  and  I  sent  one  of  my 
Goorkhas  up,  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  fir,  nest  and  all,  first  taking  out 
the  eggs  *  It  contained  three  of  a  pale  sea-green,  with  ash-brown  streakings 
and  blotchings  all  over. 

The  nest  was  constructed  of  dry  grass,  moss,  and  rootlets,  and  the  green 
spinules  of  the  fir  were  worked  into  it,  fixing  it  most  firmly  in  its  place 
in  the  crown  of  the  pine,  where  it  was  much  forked. 

Sibia  has  habits  very  like  Fhyllomis :  they  hang  about  the  outer 
branches  much  in  the  same  manner,  and  there  is  again  a  certain  like- 
ness in  general  coloration  between  8.  gracilis  and  Otocomptsa  jocosa  barring 
the  colored  tmder  tail-coverts  of  the  last.     However,  in  Sibia  the  form  of 

*  This  nest  is  in  the  Indian  Museum. 
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nostril  is  very  different.    I  have  heards  graeilU  rather  noisy  in  the  spriog, 
nttering  a  loud  single  note,  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  succession. 

453a.     Phjfllornis  Cochinchinensis, 

Of  2nd  List  is  P.  ehlorocephaltis,  Walden ;  I  obtained  another  pair 
at  Dimapur,  on  the  Dunsiri  River,  in  December. 

.  It  was  described  by  Lord  Walden  from  Burmah ;  its  extreme  known 
western  range  is,  therefore,  now  the  Garo  Hills. 

Trochalopteron  Austeni,  Jerdon. 

Was  bagged  again  near  the  eastern  extension  of  the  main  water-sbed, 
on  Kopamedza  Peak,  at  the  same  altitude  as  before.  It  has  be^n  beautifully 
figured  by  Gould  in  the  '  Birds  of  Asia,'  Plate  187. 


Explanation  of  the  JPlates, 


PL  IV.     Sitta  Na^nsisy  Godwin- Austen,  p.  157. 

PL  y.     Malacocircus  {Layardia)  robiginonts^  Godwin- Austen,  p.  16i 

PL  VI.     Qarrulax  albosuperciliaris,  Godwin- Austen,  p,  161. 

PL  YII.     Sibia  pulchellay  Godwin- Austen,  p.  164. 

PL  VIII.     Turdinus  Garoensis,  n.  sp.,  p.  160. 

PL  IX.  Fig.  1.     Cisticola  MunipurensiSy  Godwin-Austen,  p.  165. 

Fig.  2.     Frinia  rufula,  God  win- Austen,  p.  165. 

PL   X.  Fig.  1.     Cisticola  melanocephala^  And.,  p.  165. 
— — -  Fig.  2.     Cisticola  schcenicola,  Bonap.,  p.  165. 
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Descriptions  op  a  pew  Indian  Plants. — By  S.  Kubz. 

(Received  Nov.  Ist,  1874.) 

1.  MiLiusA  TRiSTiSy  KuTz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc,  Beng.,  1874,  58. 

Arbor  iiovellis  fulvo-puberulis  ;  folia  ampla,  oblonga,  petiolo  1-2  lin. 
longo  puberulo  sufiTulta,  abrupte  acuminata,  basi  acuta  et  subobliqua,  char- 
tacea,  glabra  v.  subtus  secus  reticulationem  laxam  parce  puberula  ;  flores 
solitarii,  axillares  et  oppositifolii,  pedicellis  \  pollicaribus  fulvo-pubescenti- 
bus  unibracteatis  ;  calyx  corollaque  appresse  fulvo-pubescentes  ;  sepala  ovato- 
subulata,  c.  2  lin.  longa  ;  petala  exteriora  duplo  longiora,  lanceolata,  acumi- 
nata, interiora  i-1  poll,  longa,  oblonga,  obtusiuscula. — Ava, 

2.  MiTBEPHOBA  VANDJSPLOBA,  Kurz  in  JouTu.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  1874,  57. 

Arbor  decidua,  novellis  ramulisque  pubescentibus ;  folia  oblonga  v. 
OTato-oblonga  ad  elliptica,  5-6  poll,  longa,  petiolo  brevi  puberulo,  basi  ro tun - 
data  V.  acuta,  cbartacea  v.  subcoriacea,  acuminata  v.  acuta,  v.  utrinque  minute 
puberula  ▼.  supra  nitida  et  subtus  secus  nervos  minute  puberula  ;  iiores  plus 
quam  poll,  in  diametro,  pedicellis  poll,  longis  sursum  incrassatis  fulvo-tomen- 
tosis  sub  calycis  basi  bractea  semi-amplexicauli  rotundata  vestitis  sufiulti  et 
vulgo  2-ni  V.  plures  e  pedunculis  reductis  lateralibus  crassis  squamatis  erum- 
pentes  ;  sepala  rotundata,  dense  fulvo-pubescentia  ;  petala  3  exteriora  lineari- 
oblonga,  undulata,  extus  parce  fulv^o-pubescentia,  flava  v.  flava  et  rubescenti- 
striata,  interiora  ungui  brevi  et  lato,  conniventia,  extus  puberula,  secus  mar- 
gines  tomentosa,  flava,  apice  albo-  et  rubro-punctata. — ^egu, ;  Martabania. 

N.  B  Melochrum  pctrvi/lorum,  Scbeifer  =  M.  laiijolium,  Hf.  and  Th. ; 
Melod,  Bancanum,  ejusd.  =  JSf,  manubriatum,  Hf.  and  Th. 

8.     Cappabis  Sikkimensis,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  scandens,  habitu  O,  Roxhurghii^  novellis  parce  pubescentibus, 
mox  glaber  ;  folia  elliptica  ad  elliptico-ovata,  basi  subacuta,  obtusiuscula, 
petiolo  gracili  parce  appresse  pubescente  i-f  poll,  longo  suffulta,  2-3  poll, 
longa,  coriacea,  glabra  ;  flores  mediocres,  pedicellis  poll,  cireiter  longis  appresse 
pubescentibus  suffulti,  unibellati  ;  pedunculi  1-1^  poll,  longi,  parce  appresse 
pubescentes,  compressiusculi,  ex  foliorum  superiorum  axillLs  erumpentes  et 
ssepius  in  paniculam  terminalem  dispositi  ;  sepala  concavo-ovali-rotundata, 
minute  puberula  et  secus  margines  hyalinos  tomentella,  \  poll,  longa  ;  petala 
intus  lanata,  extus  glabra  ;  ovarium  ovoideum,  acutum,  et  gynophorum  1^-2 
poll,  longum  glabra. — Sikhinh' Himalaya,  4000-5000  ped.  s.  m. 

4.     ScHiiCA  MONTicoLA,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  1874,  90. 

Arbor  glabra,  gemmis  sericeo-pubescentibus,  ramulis  parce  lenticeU 
latis  ;  folia  oblonga  v.  elliptico-oblonga,  basi  rotundata  v.  obtusa,  3-4  poll. 
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longa,  petiolo  J- J  pollicari  lato  suffulta,  acuta  v.  subobtusa,  grosse  crenato- 
serrata,  valde  coriacea,  supra  nitida,  glabra,  rcticulatione  indistinctd  im- 
pressa  ;  capsuleB  depiesso-globos»,  pedunculo  crasso  lenticellato  li  poll. 
Ion  go  suffultcD. — Marfabania, 

5.  Ptehospermum  cinxamomeum,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng., 
1874,  120. 

Arbor,  novellis  ferrugineo-tomentosis  ;  folia  oblique  oblonga  ad  ovate- 
oblonga,  basi  uno  latere  inoBquali-cordata  v.  rotundata,  altero  acuta,  petiolo' 
crasso  1-2  lin.  longo  tomentoso  sufiulta,  2^-5  lin.  longa,  acuminata  v.  cuspi- 
data,  ohartacca,  supra  glabra  et  nitentia,  subtus  dense  fulvo-  v.  cinnamomco- 
raro  canescenti-  tomentosa ;  stipulae  subulatae,  usque  ad  poll,  longse,  simpli- 
ces  V.  frequentius  basi  appendice  eucullata  auctaa  ;  flores  magni,  albi,  pedun- 
culis  i-1  poll,  longis  fulvo-floccoso-tomentosis  suffulti,  solitarii,  axillares ; 
bracteola)  subulatae  basi  cucuUato-appendiculatce  ;  sepala  c.  1^  poll,  longa 
V.  paullo  longiora,  linearia,  exfcus  3-nervia  et  fulvo-tomentosa,  intus  sub- 
glabra  ;  filamenta  et  stylus  glaber  ;  ovarium  dense  fulvo- villosum  ;  capsule 
oblongse,  obtuse  5 -gonse,  utrinque  attenuatse,  lignosad,  2  poll,  longse,  fugacis- 
sime  ferrugineo-  v.  fulvo-tomentoese.— J/ar^5a»  ;  Tenasserim, 

6.  EuEOCABPUS  SIMPLEX,  Kurz  in  Joum,  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  1874,  132. 

Arbor  gemmis  parce  sericeo-puberulis  ;  folia  oblonga  v.  oblongo-lanceo- 
lata,  petiolo  pollicai'i  glabro  geniculato-incrassato  suffulta,  basi  obtusa,  5-6 
poll,  longa,  obtusa  v.  obtusiusculo  acuminata,  chai-tacea,  crenato-dentatsi 
glabra  ;  flores  majusculi,  pedicellis  poll,  longis  v.  longioribus  glabris,  in 
racemes  laxos  axillares  sub  antbesi  ebracteatos  foliis  breviores  dispositi ; 
sepala  c.  6  lin.  longa,  lineari-lanceolata,  acuminata,  glabra,  intus  secus  mar- 
ginem  angustum  velutina  ;  petala  ajquilonga,  lato-cuneata,  vulgo  bifida, 
lobis  sectis  et  valde  fimbriatis,  extus  parce  sericea,  intus  basin  versus  seri- 
cea,  villosa  ;  antberae  glabrro  ;  ovarium  argenteo-tomeutosum.     Tenasserim. 

7.  Eljeocabpits  littoralis,  T.  and  B.  ap.  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc, 
Beng.,  1874,  132. 

Arbor  glabra;  folia  obovato-oblonga,  in  petiolum  gracilem#J-l  poll 
longum  continuum  attenuata,  3-5  poll,  longa,  repando-serrata,  obtusa,  valde 
coriacea,  glabra,  supra  nitentia  ;  flores  majusculi,  pedicellis  poUicaribus 
parce  puberis,  in  racemos  axillares  puberos  foliis  paullo  brevioribus  collecti . 
sepala  lineari-lanceolata,  6-7  lin.  longa,  canescenti- velutina ;  petala  »qui- 
longa,  cuneato-oblonga,  extus  dorso  sericeo-pubescentia,  secta  et  fimbriata; 
antberse  puberulea  ;  ovarium  fulvo-villosum  ;  drupsB  c.  pollicem  longse,  oblon- 
g89,  Issves,  putamine  valde  lacunoso-tuberculato  compressiusculo.  Tenat- 
serim. 
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8.  E.  HYOBOPHiLUS,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng  ,  1874,  133. 

Arbor  gemmis  argenteo-serieeis  ;  folia  obovato-  ad  cuneato-oblonga, 
pctiolo  i^  poUicari  glabro  geniculato-incrassato  saiFulta,  basi  attenuata, 
2-3  poll,  longa,  obtusa  v.  ro  tun  data,  crenato-serrata,  chartacea,  glabra  ; 
flores  parvi,  pedicellis  2^-3  lin,  longis  parce  argenteo-serieeis,  racemos  argen- 
teo-sericeos  glabrescentes  axillares  foliorum  longitudine  v.  breviores  eflficien- 
tes  ;  sepala  3  lin.  longa,  laneeolata,  acuta,  sericea,  glabrescentia  ;  petala 
paullo  longiora,  lato-cuneata,  us(}uo  ad  mediam  partem  fimbriata)  glabra ; 
anthersB  puberulse  ;  ovarium  sericoo-tomeutosum, — JPe^u  ;  Martaban  ;  Ten^ 
a»9erim. 

N.  B.  El(BocarpiL9  Acronodta,  Mast,  species  est  valde  diversa  et  ne- 
quaqaam  cum  Acronodia  ptmctata,  Bl.  conjungenda.  S.  punctatu$,  Mas- 
ters, Parinarii  est  species  ;  E.  glahrescens^  Mast.  ==  E,  Jackiana,  Wall. 
{Monocera  ferruginea.  Jack.)  ;  E.  pedunculatus,  Wall  =  E,  Falemhanicm^ 
Miq. 

9.  Melia  Bibmakica,  no  v.  sp.  ♦ 

Arbor  novellis  canesconti  v.  flavescenti  furfuraceo-tomentosis  ;  folia  bi- 
pinnata,  petiolo  longo  et  tereti,  pinnis  5-3-paribu8  ;  foliola  ovata  v.  ovato- 
lanceolata,  basi  rotundata  v.  acuta,  siepius  sub-inaequalia,  lJ-2  poll,  longa, 
breviter  acuminata,  integra,  petiolulis  brevibus  gracilibus  vulgo  puberulis 
suffulta;  flores  virescenti-albi,  parviusculi,  pedicellis  brevissimis  furfuraceo- 
tomentosi  v.  subsessiles,  in  paniculas  flavescenti-  v.  canesceuti-furfuraceo- 
tomentosas  corymbiformes  axillares  folio  breviores  dispositi  ;  calyx  profunda 
6-fidus,  lobis  oblongo-lanceolatis  acutis  farinaceo-puberulis ;  petala  c.  3  lin. 
longa,  extus  velutina,  intus  dense  puberula ;  tubus  stamineus  c.  2  lin.  tan- 
tum  longus,  albus*,  intus  pilosus  et  apice  inter  antheras  valde  lanata; 
dnipaB  globosas  v.  subglobosae,  c.  1  poll,  crassse  v.  crassiores,  flavescentes, 
laves,  putamine  obtuse  5-8-angulari  et  5-8-loculari  globoso. — Martaban. 

10.      SCHMIEDELIA   CHARTACEA,   noV.   Sp. 

Prutex  novellis  appresse  puberulis  ;  folia  uni-foliata,  petiolo  1-1 J^  pol- 
licari  utrinque  incrassato  suffulta,  oblonga  ad  oblongo-lanceolata,  brevis- 
sime  petiolulata,  basi  acuta;  grosse  et  remote  repando-serrata,  ^A^  ped. 
longa,  chartacea,  acuminata,  glabra  ;  flores  parvi,  fasciculati,  pedicellis  capil- 
laribus  \'i  lin.  longis  suflulti  et  racemos  graciles  axillares  folio  breviores 
formantes ;  sepala  ^  lin.  longa,  concavo-rotundata,  parce  ciliolata ;  baccsd 
solitarijB  raro  binee,  pisi  majoris  magnitudine,  leeves,  coccineae. — Sikkim. 

N.  B.  Fi-uctus  N,  hypoleuciy  Ky.  in  diario  hocce  (1871,  60)  ad  N, 
hppaceum  probabiliter  referendi  sunt ;  fructus  veri  N,  hypoleuciy  a  me  nu- 
per  in  Martabania  collecti,  iis  Euphoria  Litehi  simillimi. 
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11.  AspiDOFTEBTS  Helfehiaxa,  Eurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  1874, 
137. 

Frutex  scandens,  novellis  appresse  fulvo-pubesceiitibus ;  folia  orbicu- 
lari-ovata  ad  lato-obovalia,  breviter  cuspidata  v.  apiculata,  petiolo  ^} 
polUcari  pubescente  glabrescente  suffulta,  3-5  poll,  longa,  vulgo  glauco- 
viridia ;  flores  parvi,  glabri,  pedicellis  c.  2  lin.  longis  glabris  filiformibus, 
paniculam  axillarem  et  terminalem  laxam  dum  juvenilem  ferrugineo- 
pubescentem  mox  glabrescentem  formantes  ;  petala  c.  2  lin.  longa ;  ovarium 
glaberrimum ;  gjnobaeis  decidua ;  disci  lobi  vix  rugosi ;  samarsB  ovoideae, 
pollicem  circiter  longse,  apice  attenaato  retu8se,  hjalino-meiubranaceae,  pal- 
lide  brunnese,  radiato-nervosae,  alato-cristataB,  glabne. — Iknasserim. 

12.  Indigofeea  debilis,  Grab,  in  Wall.,  Cat.,  5466. 

Herba  annua  V.  perennis,  1  ^ -2 -pedalis,  sparse  appresse  birsuta  ;  stipulsB 
liiieari-subulatte,  3-4  lin.  longae;  folia  impari-pinnata,  subsessilia,  1-1^  poll, 
longa;  foliola  1-2-juga  cum  impari  longius  petiolulato,  altema,  rhom- 
boideo-obovata  ad  sublanceolata,  brevissime  petiolulata,  basi  subcuneato- 
attenuata,  obtusiuscula  e't  mucronata  v.  acuta,  ^-1  poll,  longa,  integra, 
membranacea,  supra  glabra,  subtus  tenuissime  appresse  pubescentia  ;  flores 
minimi,  brevissime  pedicellati,  bracte^  persistente  subulat^l  lineam  longa 
muniti,  in  racemum  gracillimum  parce  pubescentem  v.  glabrum  multi- 
fiorum  axillarem  folio  multo  longiorem  digesti;  calyx  lin.  longus,  parce 
appresse  pilosus,  dentibus  subulato-filiformibus ;  corolla  paullo  longior ; 
le^umina  linearia,  subcylindrica  cum  suturis  pallide  coloratis  promineuti- 
bus,  c.  i  poll,  longa,  oblique  acuminata,  brunnea,  parce  appresse  hir^uta, 
5-6'sperma;  semiua  cylindrico-oblonga,  utrinque  truncata. — I.  viscoea 
afiinis. — Ava. 

13.  Desmoditm  (Phtllodium)  obande,  nov.  sp, 

Frutex  erectus,  ramulis  molliter  fulvo-tomentellis ;  stipulad  et  stip- 
ellse  strictae,  breves,  lineares,  subulato-acuminatae ;  folia  pinnato-3  v.  rare 
1-foliata,  petiolo  ^1  poUicari  fulvo-tomentoso  suffulta ;  foliola  3-5  poll, 
longa,  breviter  petiolulata,  ovata  v.  sub-ovata,  longiuscule  et  obtusiuscule 
acuminata  cum  mucrone,  integra,  chartacea,  supra  puberula,  subtus  mol- 
liter sub-fulvo-pubescentia  ;  flores. . .in  racemos  foliatos  axillares  et  terminales 
digesti  et  paniculam  terminalem  efformantes  ;  rbacbis  fulvo-tomentosa ;  folia 
floralia  bifoliolata,  petiolo  2*3  lin.  longo  tomentoso  in  aristam  longam 
desinente  suffulta  ;  foliola  oblique  ovalia  ad  suborbicularia,  retusa  ¥•  rotan- 
data  cum  mucrone,  puberula^  pollicem  circiter  longa ;  legumina  2  3  arti- 
culata,  tomentoso-pubescentia,  iis  D,  pulohelli  duplo  majora. — D,  vettiio 
affine. — Ava, 

N.  B.  Flores  Lexpedeza  pinetorum  nee  cyanei  nee  rose!,  ut  in  diaiio 
hocce  1873,  231  descripti,  sed  flavescentes  carina  apice  roselU. 
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lit.  PuE&AiUA  BiucHYCABFA,  KuTz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  1873, 
232. 

Herba  perennis  diffusa  v.  volubilis,  ramis  acute  angularibus  2-4-pedali- 
buB,  sectts  angulos  retrorse  appresse  hirsuta ;  stipulsB  lanceolatae,  acumina* 
ts,  parvsQ ;  folia  piimato-3-foliolata,  petiolo  secus  angulos  retrorse  appresse 
pubescente  1-1^  poUicari  suffulta ;  foliola  ovata  ad  ovato-lanceolata  (latera- 
lis valde  obliqua),  breviter  petiolulata,  acuminata,  li-2^  poll,  longa,  charta- 
cea,  utrinque  parce  appresse  hirsuta  ;  flores  desunt,  racemos  solitarios  v. 
raro  geminos  strictos  canescenti-pubescentes  axillai'es  formantes  ;  bracteae 
minutae,  subulatad,  persistentes ;  pudicelli  sub  fructu  lin.  circiter  longi ; 
calyx  appresse  pubescens,  lineam  fere  longus,  lobis  acutis  ;  legumina  lineari- 
oblonga,  torosa,  compressa,  pollicaria  v.  paullo  longiora,  2f  lin.  lata,  pallida, 
parce  appresse  hirsutula,  5-6-sperina ;  semina  transverse  ovoidea,  2  lin.  lata^ 
oli  vacea. — Pegu, 

N.  B.  Phaseolus  lucens,  Wall.,  Ph,  dohchoides,  Koxb.,  et  Ph,  gran- 
dis,  Wall,  apud  Bentham  PL  Jungb.  I  239  in  adnot.  endocarpio  secedente 
deiii  semina  arete  includente  (quamobrem  beat.  Eoxburghius  semina  arillata 
descripsit)  gaudent  et  a  me  ad  Canavaliam  reducuntur, 

15.  VlGXA   BBACHTCAHPA,   nOV.    Sp. 

Herba  perennis,  volubilis,  habitu  V.  vexillatce,  caulibus  Rliformibus  3-4 
ped.  longis  parce  hirsutis ;  stipulae  peltato-lineari-oblongaB,  3-4  lin.  longae  ; 
folia  pinnato-3-foliolata,  petiolo  gracili  1-1^  poll,  longo  liirsuto  sujQPulta ; 
foliola  deltoideo-lanceolata  ad  linearia  (lateralia  vulgo  ineequalia),  breviter 
petiolulata,  acuminata,  1-2  poll,  longa,  chartacea,  utrinque  parce  hirsuta  ; 
flores  minores,  flavi,  breviaaime  pedicellati,  pauci,  pedunculum  gracilem  parce 
hirsutum  axillarem  petiolis  longiorem  v.  eequilongum  terminantes ;  calyx 
amplus,  1^  lin.  tantum  altus,  glaber,  dentibus  latis,  acutis,  brevibus  ;  corol- 
la c.  ^  poll,  longa  ;  legumina  lineari-oblonga,  stricta,  utrinque  obtusiuscula, 
usque  ad  poUicem  longa,  2\  lin.  lata,  compressa,  nigrescentia,  sparse  sed 
longe  hirsuta,  polysperma ;  semina  crassa,  sub-4-gona,  lin.  lata  et  longa, 
opaca,  nigra. — Arracan. 

N.  B.     Dolichos  Gangeticus,  Eoxb.,  generi  Vigna  adnumerandus  est. 

16.  DXTITBABIA  PODOCABPA,   nOV.    Sp. 

Herba  perennis,  volubilis,  flavescenti  puberula  ;  folia  pinnato-3-foliola- 
ta,  petiolo  flavescenti  pubescenti  ^-I  poUicari  instructa  ;  foliola  lato-ovata 
(lateralia  obliqua),  petiolulis  brevibus  pubescentibus  sufl'ulta,  acuminata, 
utrinque  (imprimis  subtus)  puberula,  subtus  pallida,  lutescentia,  aurantiaco-  v. 
luteo^resinosa  ;  flores  mediocres,  pedicellis  2  lin.  longis  pubescentibus  vulgo 
bini  pedunculo  brevissimo  appresse  fulvo-pubescenti  axillari  instructi ;  calyx 
c.  3  lin.  altus,  appresse  flavo-pubescens,  dentibus  lanceolatis  :  ovarium  stipi- 
tatum,  appresse  pubescens  ;  legumina  stipite  3-5  lin.  longo  suffulta,  lineari- 
24 
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lanceolata,  plana  et  vix  torosa,  acaminata,  l|^-2  poll.  longa,  4  lia.  lata, 
puberula,  pleiospcrma  ;  semina  latiora  quam  longa,  compressa,  c.  2  lin.  lata, 
nigra. — Tenasserim, 

N.  B.     JPhaseolus  fuscus,  Wall.  Dunbar iis  est  adnumerandus. 

17.  Atylosia  candicans,  (Cajanus  ?  candicans.  Wall.,  Cat.,  5576 
et  5567). 

Herba  perennis,  erecta,  molliter  albido-tomentella ;  folia  pinnato-3- 
foliolata,  petiolo  l-l^^  pollicari  pubescenti  instructa  ;  foliola  lato-ovata 
(lateralia  obliqua),  obtusiuscula  v.  obtusiuscule  acuminata,  1-2  poll,  longa, 
basi  subcordata,  utriuque  pubescentia,  subtus  albida  ;  flores  mediocres,  pedi- 
cellis  2-3-lin.  longis  albo-pubescentibus,  racemum  albo-tomeutosum  axillarem 
folio  breviorem  efformantes  ;  calyx  fere  5  lin.  longus,  albo-pilosu.s,  usque  ad 
basin  fere  5-fidus,  lobis  linearibus,  acuminatis ;  corolla  calycis  lobis  paullo 
longior  ;  legumina  transverse  impressa  et  torosa,  dense  pilosa. — Ava. 

N.  B.  Dunharia  calycinay  Miq.,  Atylosice  est  species.  Dolichos  tO' 
mentosus ^B,oih  (D.  hracteatus^^dML.,  Cat.,  554j)  Rhynchosia  a  me  aduumer- 
atur. 

18.  Fleminqia  sertcans,  nov.  sp.  {F.  nana.  Wall.,  Cat.,  5747.  B. 
non  Roxb.). 

Herba  perennis,  2-2i-pedalis,  caulibus  angulatis  canescenti-pubescenti- 
bus  ;  folia  digitato-3-foliolata,  petiolo  crasso  3-angulari  anguste  alato  f-I 
poll,  longo  suffulta ;  foliola  magis  minusve  rhomboideo-ovato-lanceolata 
(lateralia  obliqua),  breviter  petiolulata,  obtusiuscula  cum  mucrone  v.  acuta, 
2-3  poll,  longa,  utrinque  molliter  puberula,  supra  velutina,  subtus  sparse 
nigro-resinoso-punctata ;  flores  parvi,  purpurascentes,  pedicellis  lin.  longis 
V.  subsessiles,  racemos  breviores  v.  longiores  argenteo-sericeos  solitarios  v. 
fasciculatos  axillares  efficientes  ;  bractesB  parvaa,  ovatse,  sericeso,  valde  decid* 
use;  calyx  argenteo-sericeus,  2^-3  lin.  longus, lobis  lineari-subulatis,  infimo 
longissimo  ;  corolla  glabra,  paullo  longior ;  legumina  ovoideo-oblonga,  pa- 
berula,  vix  sparse  coccineo-resinoso-punctata,  vulgo  2-sperma. — Frome ; 
Martahan, 

19.  MucuNA  BiPLTCATA,  Tcysmau  et  Binnendyk,  Cat.  Hort.  Bog., 
1366,261. 

Legumen  oblongum,  sessile,  c.  3-4  poll,  longum,  1-3 -spermum,  utrinque 
bialatum,  transverse  plicatum,  plicis  duplici  serie  digestis  apice  horizontali 
chartaceo  explanatis. — Insula  Borneo, — Legumina  vetusta  tantum  exstant, 
sed  species  distinctissima  baud  cum  M,  anguina,  Wall.  ("  =•  M.  monosperma^ 
Roxb.)  conjungenda  (cf  Schoffer  Obs.  phyt.  91). 
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20.  MucnirA  MOLLissiMA,  Teysman  and  Binnendyk,  Cat.  Hort.  Bog., 
1866, 261. 

Frutex  scandens,  molliter  pubescens  ;  folia  pinnatim  3-foliolata,  petiolo 
piloso  11-2^  pollicari  suffulta ;  foliola  rhomboideo-ovata,  (lateralia  valde 
obliqua),  petiolulis  1-2  lin.  longis  pubescentibus  instructa,  obfusa  cum  mu- 
crone  V.  acutiuscula,  membranacea,  2-3  poll,  longa,  molliter  pubescentia  ; 
stipellae  subulatee,  lin.  longae  ;  flores  mediocres,  pedicellis  4-5  lin.  longis 
pubescentibus,  racemum  longiuscule  (i-2  poll,  longum)  pedunculatum  pu- 
bescentem  folio  breviorem  axillarem  formantes ;  calyx  velutinus  cum  setis 
fulvis  urentibus  interspersus,  amplus,  \  poll,  in  diametro,  dentibus  3  infe- 
rioribus  triangulari-acutis,  superioribus  2  connatis  bi-denticulatis ;  corolla 
poll,  longa,  vexillo  obovato-oblongo,  breviter  unguiculato  alis  longitudine 
sequans,  carina  pauUo  longior;  legumina  oblonga,  3-4  poll,  longa,  5-6-sper- 
ma,  brevissime  stipitata,  subvelutina  et  setis  rigidis  fulvis  fragilibus  deciduis 
obtecta,  utrinque  in  alas  2  undulatas  expansa,  transverse  et  valde  oblique 
simpliciter  plicata,  plicis  magis  minusve  revolutis ;  semina  lato-elliptica, 
plana,  ^  circiter  longa,  nigra. — Molluccos,  Halmahaira^  in  horto  Bogo- 
riensi  culta. 

21.  Ptebocahpus  MACBOCAEPtrs,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor,  novellis  fulvo-pubescentibus,  folia  impari-pinnata,  \'\  pedes  lon- 
ga, racbi  fulvo-puberula  ;  foliola  ovata  ad  oblonga,  3-5-juga,  alterna,  petio- 
lulo  1-2  lin.  longo  ferrugineo-pubescente  sutfulta,  breviter  et  obtusiuscule 
acuminata,  inucronata,  1J-2J  longa,  integra,  coriacea,  novella  subtus  fulvo- 
pubescentia,  glabrescentia  et  secus  nervos  puberula ;  flores  mediocres,  flavi, 
pedicellis  3-4  lin.  longis  fulvo-pubescentibus ;  in  racemos  simplices  fulvo- 
pubescentes  axillares  digesti ;  calyx  dense  ferrugineo-velutinus,  c.  3  lin. 
longus,  basi  sub-oblique  attenuatus ;  corolla  ultra  3  lin.  longa,  petalis 
undulato-crispatis  ;  stamina  diadelpbia  ;  ovarium  villosum  ;  legumina  canes- 
centia  v.  fulvescenti-velutina,  irregulari-orbicularia,  alis  subplicatis  1^-2 
poll,  in  diametro,  basi  inaequali  sinuato-rotundata,  acumine  styloso  minute 
supra  sinu  basali  protrudente. — Martaban  ;  Tenasserim, 

22.      COMBRETTJM  DASTSTACHTTJM,  nOV.  Sp. 

Fi'utex  scandens,  babitu  G.  Chinensis  sed  partes  omncs  magis  minusve 
pubescentes ;  folia  opposita  v.  ssepius  ternata,  elliptico-  ad  obovato-oblonga, 
petiolo  brevissirao  crasso  fulvo-  v.  ferrugineo-pubescente  suffulta,  acuminata, 
Integra,  3-4  poll,  longa,  membranacea,  supra  sparse  albo-puncticulata,  sub- 
tus (secus  nervos  dense)  pubescentia  ;  flores  parvi,  albidi,  sessiles,  spicas  satis 
robustas  strictas  patentes  v.  decurvas  dense  ferrugineo-tomentosas  axillares 
folio  breviores  efformantes  ;  calyx  tubuloso-campanulatus ;  limbus  4-lobatus, 
uitas  dense  fulvo-hispidus ;  petala  lato-oblonga,  cuneato-unguiculata,  calycis 
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lobis  longiora  ;  ovarium  mox  glabrescens,  obsolete  4-gonuni ;  fractus  oblongi, 
1^  poll,  fere  longi,  pollicem  lati,  glabri,  4-aIati,  alls  chartaceis  semi-oblon- 
gris  nucis  diametro  multo  latioribus. — Peffu  ;  Martaban* — G»  Chinensif 
Koxb.  (O.  Qriffithiiy  Heurck  and  Muell-Arg.  Obs.  Bot.  Plant,  nov.  231) 
valde  affine. 

23.  CoMBBETUM  PYMFOLiUM,  (Fentoptera  pyrifolta,  Wall.,  Cat.,  3985 
non  Presl.). 

Frutex  scandens,  habitu  O.  ovalifolii,  novellis  ferrugineo-puberulis ; 
folia  parva,  ovalia  ad  lato-oblonga  et  suborbicularia,  opposita  v.  alterna, 
petiolo  3-1  lin.  longo  gracili  suffulta,  obtusa  v.  subretusa  et  mucronata,  In- 
tegra, cbartacea,  1^-2  poll,  longa,  glabra,  supra  puneticulata ;  flores  .. ;  spies 
puberulsB,  solitariae  v.  in  paniculas  graciles  axillares  v.  breves  terminales 
digestee  ;  fructus  parviusculi,  ^>i  poll,  longi,  glabri,  5-4-alati,  alls  chartaceis 
semi*ovalibus  nucis  diametro  latioribus. — Ava. 

24.  GOMBBETTJM  QTJADBAKaiTLABE,   nOV.  Sp. 

Frutex  subscaadens,  argenteo-lepidotus  et  punctatus,  ramulis  acute  4- 
angularibus  ;  folia  opposita  v.  raro  altema,  parva,  obovato-cuneata  v.  raro 
ovata,  petiolo  brevi  gracili  lepidoto  suffulta,  valgo  obtusa  v.  subretusa  et 
mucronata,  integra,  lJ-3  poll,  longa,  cbartacea,  utrinque  (subtus  sub-dense) 
argenteo-lepidota  et  punctata ;  flores  parvi,  albi  ?,  bractea  subulata  fugacis- 
sima  substructi,  spicas  solitarias  v.  binas  simplices  dense  lepidotas  axillares 
folio  breviores  formantes ;  calyx  infundibuliformis,  vii  lin.  longus,  dense 
lepidotus,  limbo  4-dentato  intus  dense  fulvo-villoso  ;  petala  calycis  dentibus 
8*angularibus  paullo  longiora,  obovata ;  stamina  exserta  ;  fructus  parvi,  i-} 
poll,  longi  et  lati,  suborbiculares,  dense  argenteo-lepidoti,  4-alati,  alis  charta- 
ceis, nucis  diametro  latioribus. — Tenasserim;    Siam, 

N.  B.  C.  platyphyllum^  v.  Heurck  et  Muell-Arg.  Obs.  Bot.  Plant.  Nor. 
242  =  C  extenstim,  Roxb.  ;  AnogeissiM  phillyreafolia^  v.  Heurck  et  MuelL 
Arg.  1.  c.  219.  =  A.  acu7ni?iata  varietas. 

25.  LONICEBA.  LEIANTHA,  nOV.  Sp. 

Frutex  glaber  ;  folia  ovata  ad  ovato-oblonga,  basi  acuta  decurrentia, 
petiolo  3-4  lin.  longo  suffulta,  obtusiuscula,  subcoriacea,  2-3  poll,  longa, 
laevia,  glabra,  supra  nitida  ;  flores  magni,  2  j-2  poll,  longi,  glaberrimi,  sessi- 
les,  bini  v.  solitarii  pedunculo  crasso  stricto  3-4  lin.  longo  axillari  suffulti; 
caljcis  tubus  3  lin.  fere  longus,  Levis,  limbo  ample-infundibuliformi  lin.  fere 
longo  leviter  4-dentato. — Ava  mantes. — L.  lonyiflora^  DC.  affinis. 

26.  EUBIA   SiKKIMENSIS,    UOV.  Sp. 

Herba  perennis  B.  cordifoluB  arete  affinis,  aculeolato-«cabra,  cauIiboB 
anguste  alato-angulatia  ;  folia  sessilia  v.   subsessilia,  4na  v.   sunom  Bv^ 
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verticillata,  lanceolata  ad  elliptico-lanceolata,  3-5-ner7ia,  aouminata,  basi 
obtusa,  imprimis  secus  nervos  et  margines  retrorse  aculeolata,  2-4  poll.  Ion* 
ga,  chartacea  ;  flores  minuti,  pedicellis  semilineam  longis  suffulti,  ojmosuli, 
paniculas  brachiatas  axillares  in  paniculam  majorem  terminalem  ooUectas 
formantes  ;  baccss  didymee  v.  globosaa,  pisi  minimi  magnitudino,  glabrae* 
t  ucculentaB. — Sikk  im-Himalaya, 

N.  B. — Psilohium  capillare,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  1872,  313 
cs  Marindopsis  capillaris. 

27.    Abiitebia  Tibetaita,  nov.  sp. 

Herba  perennis  magis  minusve  ramosa  usqae  ad  semipedem  aUa,  ap- 
presse  hispida  (pilis  rigidis  albidis  e  tuberculis  albis  ortis)  ;   folia   obovato* 
linearia  ad  lineari-oblonga  et  linearia,  radicalia  in  petiolum  longiorem  v. 
breTiorem  decurrentia,  caulina  sessilia^  obtusa  v.  obtusiuscula,  crasse  mem* 
branacea,  appresse  albo-bispida  i-lj  poll,  longa  ;  flores  verosimiliter  flavi, 
sessiles,  in  spicas  longiores  v.  breviores  oircinnatas  terminales  et  laterales 
cougesti  et  ssBpius  in  paniculam  spuriam  albo-hirsutam  coUecti  ;  braotess 
caljce  breviores,  albo-hispidcB,  Uneares,  obtusse  ;  calyx  albo-setosus,  usque 
ad  basin  fere  5-partitus,  segmentis  2  lin.  circiter  longis   v.   longioribus   an« 
guste  linearibus  ;  corolla  infundibuliformi*hypocraterimorpba,  c.  i  poll.  lon< 
ga,  lobis  brevibus  rotundatis  ;  antberas  fauoi  insert  a  ;   nuces  griseae,  3*angu« 
lari-ovats8,  acutae,  tuberculatae,  lineam  fere  longee,  dorso  obtuse  cariaatio. 
Tibetia  occidentalism  12000-16000  p.  s.  m. 
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In  working  up  my  Burmese  palms,  I  find  that  a  few  of  them  are  new. 
I  now  propose  to  descrihe  these  and  to  give  at  the  same  time  an  enumera- 
tion of  all  the  species  that  have  hitherto  heen  found  in  Burma,  adding  also 
a  conspectus  so  as  to  facilitate  their  identification.  The  rattans,  however, 
are  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  that  little  can  he  done  until  the  material 
for  description  hecomes  more  complete  and  the  almost  inextricahle  synony- 
my of  the  described  species  has  been  properly  cleared  up. 

I  have  not  paid  special  attention  to  palms  in  the  field,  but  a  few 
remarks  on  variation  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  size  of  the  palms  is  often  enough  variable  and,  amongst  the  many 
examples,  I  shall  mention  only  Phoenix  paludota,  the  stem  of  which  varies 
in  height  from  only  2  or  3  ft.  up  to  15  to  25  ft.  Sobolification  is  a  character 
of  little  value  in  my  eyes.  I  look  upon  it  rather  as  an  idiosyncrasy, 
and,  therefore,  not  even  as  a  sufiicient  character  on  which  to  establish  a 
variety.  No  doubt  in  very  many  species  this  character  has  become  general 
and  constant,  but  atavisms  are  not  uu frequent.  We  know,  for  example,  cases 
in  which  the  common  betel-nut  palm  has  made  as  many  as  7  shoots,  and  simi- 
lar examples  are  not  wanting  (especially  in  Phoenix^  Cocos,  Arenga^  Euterpe)^ 
Areca  triandra  has  simple  and  soboliferous  trunks  with  all  intermediate 
25 
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states,  and  I  have,  therefore,  unhesitatingly  connected  with  it  A^  laxa,  a 
species  that  differs  in  no  structural  points.  Caryota  soholifera  is  another 
example  wherein  simple-stemmed  and  soholiferous  plants  may  occasionally  be 
found  in  the  Burmese  jungles  not  a  dozen  yards  from  one  another.  Species 
based  upon  such  distinctions,  if  not  also  accompanied  by  structural  differ- 
ences, are  in  my  opinion  untenable,  and  grouping  palm-species  after  such  a 
character  is  simply  misleading. 

Again,  the  armature  in  Calamtis  would  appear  to  me  to  be  also  subject 
to  variation  within  certain  limits.  It  certainly  is  often  very  different  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  rattan  itself,  or  accordingly  as  the  sheaths  come 
from  the  lower  or  upper  parts  of  the  plant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Calami 
(including  Damanarops)  offer  so  many  valuable  characters  in  their  spathes 
and  spathules,  nature  of  seeds,  lorso  and  flagellsB,  and,  finally,  in  the  scales 
and  stamens,  that  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  a  sound  and  natural 
classiRcation  of  the  rattans  so  soon  as  the  numerous  book-species,  often  based 
upon  incomplete  pieces  only,  shall  have  been  got  rid  of.  The  difference  in  the 
scales  of  the  fruits  of  Calamtis  in  different  stages  of  growth  is  so  far  as  pos- 
sible illustrated  in  the  present  paper.  The  indument  of  the  inflorescences 
and  their  spathes  seems  to  afford  valuable  characters,  especially  to  herba- 
rium-botanists. The  colour,  however,  of  the  same  varies  greatly  in  the  same 
species,  as  for  example  in  A,  gracilis,  in  which  some  individuals  have  yellow- 
ish-white and  bright  scarlet  spadices,  while  others  have  tliem  greeuish- 
purple. 

Burmese  palms  are  still  very  incompletely  known,  especially  the  rattans. 
While  the  distributional  area  of  the  leiocarpous  palms  is  greater  than  one 
might  have  expected,  that  of  the  rattans  is  singularly  restricted  and  limited. 
Thus  I  have  been  unable,  in  spite  of  all  the  pains  I  have  taken,  to  identify 
several  of  my  Burmese  rattans  with  any  of  the  100  species  or  thereabouts 
already  published.  Only  the  more  light-loving  species,  such  as  G,  QunAa^ 
fasdculatus^  etc.,  have  a  wider  distribution. 

Burma  and  the  Andamans  contribute  each  a  new  type  of  Calamus  in 
CI  tigrmus  and  O.  Andamanicus,  which  have  the  scales  of  their  fruits  for- 
nished  with  fringed  appendages  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  scale  itself. 

I  have,  in  the  present  paper,  endeavoured  to  supplement  my  descriptions 
by  the  addition  of  figures,  for  it  is  irksome  to  recognise  palms  from  descrip- 
tions only  ;  a  figure,  moreover,  allows  considerably  shortening  of  the  descrip- 
tion itself.  The  small  size  of  the  Society's  Journal  has,  however,  compelled 
me  to  introduce  only  the  most  important  parts  of  these  bulky  plants. 
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Srit^OPSIS  OF  THE  GENEBA  AND  SPECIES  OF  BUBMESH 

PALMS. 


Stjbpam.  I.  PALM^  GENUINiE. — Fruits  not  imbricate  acaly,  but 
smooth  or  variously  rough  or  tubercled.  Seeds  without  arillus.  Usually 
erect,  very  rarely  armed  palms. 


Tbib.  I.  NiPDf^. — Perianth  of  females  reduced  to  a  Jew  scales.  Ova- 
ries  3,  apocarpous,  Male  flowers  in  separate  spadices  surrounding  the 
een  tral  female  flower-head.     Leaves  pinnate, 

"NiBiL,  Bumph. — Spathes  many,  sheathing,  persistent.  Female  flowers 
on  a  central  globular  torus,  surrounded  by  the  male  spadices.  Male  perianth 
6-parted,  complete,  valvate  in  bud.  Stamens  united  by  threes.  Drupes 
woody,  angular-turbinate,  collected  into  a  large  dense  head.  Albumen  equa- 
ble,  hollow  in  centre.     Soboliferous  almost  stemless  palms. 

N.fruticans^  Wurmb.     Only  species. 

Teib.  II.  PnwATiB. — Perianth  complete  in  loth  sexes.  Leaves  pinnate 
tfci^e  pinnate  or  pinnatisect,  rarely  almost  entire.     Erect  palms » 

*  Spathes  1  or  2,  more  or  less  boat-  or  spindle-shaped. 

§  Gocoina, — Spathes  1  or  2,  spindle-shaped  or  clavate.  Ovary  syn- 
carpous.  Futamen  at  base  3-porous.  Leaves  simply  pinnate. 
(Probably  better  reduced  again  to  a  section  of  Arecinece.) 

Cocos,  L, — Monoecious  on  the  same  spadix.  Petals  in  females  imbri« 
cate-con volute  in  bud.  Ovary  syncarpous,  3 -celled,  only  one  cell  ovule-bear« 
ing.  Drupe  large,  woody,  containing  a  single  one-seeded  hard  putamen. 
Albumen  equable.     Large  simple-stemmed  palms. 

Coeos  nucifera,  L.     Only  species. 

§  §  Arecinece, — Spathes  1  or  2,  boat-shaped,  caducous.  Ovary  syncar- 
pous. Putamen  not  perforated.  Pinnae  neither  fascicled  nor 
erose-toothed. 

Abeca,  L. — Flowers  monoecious,  their  bases  immersed  in  the  cavities 
of  the  nude  spadix.     Stamens  3,  6,  or  numerous.     Petals  valvate  in  bud. 
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Albumen  ruminate.  Simple-stemmed  or  soboliferoos  palms.  Pinnsd  irregu* 
larlj  united  into  broader  or  narrower  segments,  rarely  all  connate  in  a  2- 
cleffc  blade. 

Species, 

Subg.  1.  Areea,  L. — Stamens  6  or  3.  Stigmas  3.  Female  flowera 
lateral  between  tbe  ramifications,  rarely  axillary.  Spadix  often  twice  rami- 
fied,  the  ultimate  ramifications  usually  more  or  less  filiform  and  covered  by 
male  flowers  only, 

'x   Stamens  6.     Female  flowers  without  bract. 
Simple-stemmed,  glabrous ;  drupes  as  large  as  a  hen's  eggy 

...^.  CaiechUj  L. 
X    X   Stamens  3.     Female  flowers  without  bract. 

Glabrous,  simple-stemmed  or  soboliferous,    A.  triandra,  Boib. 

Subg.  2.  Finanga,  Bl, — Stamens  numerous.  Stigma  1.  Female  flow- 
ers in  grooved  series.     Spadix  simply  ramified,  or  rarely  undivided. 

X  Flowers  distichous. 
Csespitose  ;  spadix  branched ;  sheaths,  etc.,  slightly  scurvy,...^,  eostata* 

X    X  Flowers  tristichous. 
Simple-stemmed ;  spadix  slender,  ramified  or  simple ;  8heaths,etc.,  scurvf, 

...^.  yroct^w,  Boxb. 
XXX  Flowers  6— G-stichous, 
Simple-stemmed  ;  sheaths,  etc.,  scurvy ;  spadix  simple,  fleshy,  as  thick 
as  the  finger, « A.  hexastieha^  Kmz, 

§  §  §  Phoenicea. — Spathes  1   or  2,  boat-shaped,  persistent.    Ovary 
apocarpous,  consisting  of  3  distinct  carpels.   Pinnse  often  fascicled. 

Phoenix,  Z. — Dioecious.  Corolla  in  males  valvate,  in  females  imbri- 
cate in  bud.  Drupes  sappy,  solitary.  Albumen  equable.  Simple-stemmed  or 
stoloniferous  palms,  sometimes  stemless.    The  lower  pinns  reduced  to  spines. 

Species, 

*  Spathes  smooth  ;  flowers  supported  by  a  small  subulate  bract. 
Stemless ;  petioles  rather  long  and  slender,  spiny-armed, 

...P.  aeauUiy  Boxb. 

•  •  Spathes  covered  with  a  brown  scurf ;  flowers  without  a  bract 
Simple-stemmed,  robust ;  petioles  very  short  and  dilated,  spiny-armed ; 

drupes  about  an  inch  long, P.  siflvestriSf  Eoxb. 

Soboliferous,  slender ;  petioles  long  and  slender,  spiny-«rmed ;  drapes 
about  i  an  inch  long, • P.  paludoWf  HoiU 
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•  • 


Spathes  several^  tubular  or  Bheathing.    Ovary  Bynoarpous* 


§  §  §  §  Oaryotea. — Spathes  several,  tubular  or  sheathing,  persistent. 
PinDse  of  the  leaves  often  fascicled,  jagged  or  erose-toothed. 

Aeenga,  Zah, — Flowers  monoecious  in  different  spadices.  Petals  of 
both  sexes  valvate  in  bud.  Stamens  indefinite.  Ovary  3-celled.  Drupe 
depressed- 3-angtdar,  rather  dry,  3-seeded.  Albumen  equable.  Simple- 
stemmed  rarely  soboliferous  palms.  Leaves  simply  pinnate,  the  pinnse  linear, 
at  base  auricled  at  one  or  both  sides. 

Arenffa  aacchariferay  Lab.     Only  species. 

Wallichia,  Boxb, — Flowers  monoecious  in  different  spadices,  rarely 
dioecious.  Petals  in  both  sexes  valvate  in  bud.  Stamens  often  definite* 
Ovary  2-celled.  Drupe  sappy,  usually  2-seeded.  Albumen  equable.  Often 
stemless  low  palms.    Leaves  simply  pinnate,  the  segment^edge-shaped. 

Speeiea. 

Spadices  smaller,  the  male  spikes  almost  filiform  ;  male  flowers  yellow- 
ish ;  calyx  tubular,  about  a  line  long,  W.  eofyotoides,  Boxb. 

Spadices  very  ample,  the  male  spikes  thick  and  rigid ;  male  flowers 
purplish  or  green ;  calyx  minute,  cup-shaped,  only  about  i  lin.  long, 

...W.  disticha,  T.  And. 

As  preceding,  but  the  male  calyx  tubtdar,  nearly  a  line  long, 

...7F.  densiflara,  Mart. 

Cabtota,  X. — Flowers  monoecious  on  the  same  spadix.  Stamens  in- 
definite. Petals  in  males  valvate,  in  females  imbricate  in  bud.  Ovary  1« 
or  2-celled.  'Drupe  1-or  2-seeded,  sappy.  Albumen  ruminate*  Simple- 
stemmed  or  soboliferous  palms*    Leaves  bipinnate* 

Species. 

Simple-stemmed ;  male  petals  about  i  inch  long  by  8  to  4  lin.  broad, 

...C  urenSf  Ju 

Usually  soboliferous  ;  male  petals  about  4  lin.  long  and  only  1^  lin. 

broad ;  anthers  mucronate  or  emarginate, • C7.  soholijera^  Wall. 


Tbib.  III.  FzABELLkT^'^Leaves  fan-shaped.    Perianth  complete  m 
iidh  sexes.    Erect  palms. 

§  Borassina. — Ovary  syncarpous,  2--4-celled,  with  as  many  ovules. 
Drupes  2 — 4-celledy  with  as  many  seeds. 
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BoBASStJS,  X. — Spathes  several,  incomplete.  Male  spadix  catkin- shap- 
ed. Corolla  imbricate  in  bud.  Drupe  large,  fleshy-fibrous,  3-8eeded.  Seeds 
pomaceous,  with  a  pore  at  theis^apex*  Lofty  palms*  Pinnae  connate,  and 
forming  a  blade. 

JBorassusJlahelliformh,  L.     Only  species. 

§  §  Caryphina, — Ovary  apocarpous,  consisting  of  3  free  or  at  apex 
united  carpels  (or  only  the  styles  united),  usually  only  one  of  the 
carpels  coming  to  perfection. 

LiCTJALA,  Sumph, — Inflorescence  axillary.  Flowers  Hermaphrodite, 
solitary  or  by  2  or  3  together.  Corolla  3-parted.  Stamens  perigynous,  the 
filaments  inserted  at  the  throaj;  of  the  corolla  and  united  into  a  ring. 
Drupe  sappy.  Usually  small  simple-stemmed  or  tufbed  palms.  PinnsB  all  free 
to  the  base,  or  by  2  or  several  xmited  into  broader  or  narrower  flabellata 
segments. 

Species^ 

%  Flowers  large.    Leaves  peltately  flabellate. 

Calyx  about  i  to  iinch  long,    L.  peltata,  Roxb. 

%  X  Flowers  small.  Calyx  not  above  2  lin.  long.  Leaves  palmate* 
ly  flabellate. 

Trunk  4  to  8  ft.  long  ;  petioles  aculeate,  bordered  along  their  whole 
length;  calyx  about  a  line  long,    Ij.  paludosa^  Griff. 

Almost  stemless  ;  -petioles  imarmed  at  the  upper  third  of  their  length ; 
calyx  1}  lin.  long, L.  longipesy  Griff, 

Chamjbbops,  X. — Inflorescence  axillary.  Flowers  polygamous,  sever- 
al together.  Corolla  3-parted.  Stamens  hypogynous.  Drupe  sappy.  Al« 
bumen  with  a  longitudinal  furrow.  Simple-stemmed  or  tufted  palnu. 
Pinnee  all  connate  and  forming  a  blade. 

Chamcerops  Khasyanay  Griff.     Only  species. 

Ltvistona,  jB.  Br. — Inflorescence  axillary.  Flowers  hermaphrodite, 
clustered.  Corolla  3-parted.  Stamens  perigynous.  Drupe  sappy.  Albur 
men  with  a  cavity  filled  up  with  the  intruding  integuments.  Embryo  dor- 
sal.   Erect  palms  perennially  flowering.     Pinnae  connate   and  forming  i 

blade. 

Livistona  speciosa,  Kurz.     Only  species. 

CoBTPHA,  L, — Inflorescence  terminal.  Secondary  and  tertiary  spathes 
many.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  clustered.  Corolla  consisting  of  3  fine 
petals.  Stamens  hypogynous.  Drupe  corticate.  Albumen  hollow  in  centre 
or  solid.  Embiyo  apical.  Lofby  or  rarely  stemless  palms,  flowering  once 
only  and  then  dying  off.     Pinnse  connate  and  forming  a  blade. 
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Species, 

•  Simple-fitemmed  often  lofty  palms.     Petioles  comparatively  short. 
TniDk  annular  or  almost  even ;  drupes  the  size  of  a  wood-apple, 

,,.C,  umhraculifera,  L, 

Trunk  marked  by  the  spiral  scars  of  the  fallen  spii*ally  arranged  leaves ; 

drapes  the  size  of  a  cherry,    ....i C,  Geban^a,  BL 

•  •  Stemless. 

Petioles  18  to  25  ft.  long ;  drupes  the  size  of  a  cherry,  O.  macropoda,  Kz* 


SuBFAH.  II.  CALAlME-^. — Fruits  covered  by  retrorsely  imbricate 
scales.  Seeds  often  spuriously  arillate.  Usually  armed  climbers,  rarely 
erect  or  unarmed. 


Tbxb.  I.  Flabellat^. — Leaves  fan-shaped.    Nearly  all  American. 

Tkib.  II,  PnwATJB. — ^Leaves  pinnate. 

*  Flowers  spirally  arranged,  forming  a  more  or  less  dense 
cylindrical  catkin-like  spike. 

EoBTHAiiSiA,  jBI. — Spikes  villous-bracteoled  or  the  bracteoles  glabrous, 
forming  elongate  panicles.  Spathes  tubular.  Albumen  ruminate.  Scan- 
dent  palms,  sparingly  armed. 

Species. 

Spines  on  the  petioles  almost  straight,  3  to  4  lin.  long  ;  drupes  obo- 
void,  i  inch  long,    K.  scaphigera.  Mart. 

Spines  on  the  petioles  short,  reflexed  ;  drupes  turbinate  (globular),  the 
size  of  a  small  pea, K,  laciniosa,  Mart. 

Zalacca,  Rumpli. — Spikes  villous-bracteoled,  forming  elongate  pani- 
cles. Spathes  elongate,  cleft  to  the  base.  Seeds  arillate.  Albumen  equa- 
ble.    Stemless  or  almost  stemless  erect  palms,  more  or  less  armed. 

Zalacca  Wallichiana,  Mart.     Only  species. 


•  • 


Flowers  distichous  (very  rarely  spuriously  unilateral). 


Calahtjs,  X. — Flowers  usually  sessile,  solitary  in   the  spathules,    or 
rarely  in  a  short  curved  spikelet  exserted  from  the  spathule,  forming  elongate 
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more  or  less  pendulous  panicles.  Spathes  tubular  or  flattened  out  from  a 
tubular  base,  persistent.  Spathules  cymbiform  or  tubular.  Seeds  arillate. 
Albumen  equable,  but  often  pitted  or  erose  on  the  outside.  Scandent,  rare- 
ly erect  rattan-palms,  more  or  less  fearfully  armed. 

8peeie8. 

•  Drupes  sessile,  t.  c,  the  perianth  more  or  less  spreading 

and  adhering  to  the  base  of  the  fruit.     Spathules  of  the 
spikes  much  imbricated,  the  exserted  part  cymbiform, 
shorter  than  broad,  more  or  less  truncate. 
0  Scales  of  fruit  without  a  conspicuous  appendage. 
A  Pinnae  equidistant.     No  leaf-tendrils. 
Erect,  tufted  ;  pinnae  white  beneath.     No  tendrils  whatever, 

.,.C.  arhorescefu,  Gri£ 
Erect,  tufted  ;  leaves  uniformily  green,  without  (but   the  sheaths  and 

spadices  with)  tendrils, (7.  erecluSy  Roxb. 

A  A  Pinnao  fascicled  or  interruptedly  approximate. 
Young  stems,  etc.,  whitish  powdery ;  leaves  without  tendrils ;  piniue 
interruptedly  fascicled ;  drupes  globular,  straw-coloured, 

•• .  C*  fasdculatuSy  Boxb. 
Glabrous  ;  leaves  tendriUbearing ;  pinnae  broad,  alternately    approxi- 
mate; drupes  oblong,  brown, C.  latifoliua^  Roxb. 

0  O  Scales  of  fruits  produced  into  a  fringed  appendage 
as  long  or  longer  than  the  crustaceous  scale  itself. 
Leaves  tendril-bearing ;  inflorescence  without  tendril ;  drupes  \  inch 

long,  uniformily  brown, «.  • (7.  Andamanicus,  Kurz. 

Leaves  without  tendrils ;  inflorescence  with  tendrils ;  drupes   an  inch 
long  or  somewhat  longer,  dark  and  pale  brown  variegated,  C  ti^rinus,  Kuri. 

*  *  Drupes  seated  on  the  erect  indurated  thick  pedicel-like 

perianth.     Spathules  usually  long-exserted  and  tubular> 
rarely  cymbiform  and  imbricate,  usually  not  truncate. 
O  Spathules  imbricate,  broader  than  long,  truncate. 
Leaves  without  tendrils  ;  pinnae  equidistant ;  drupes   globular,  i  inch 

thick,  straw-coloured, C.  tenuis,  Roxb. 

0  O  Spathules  exserted  and  rather  elongate. 
X  Spathes  with  a  short  acute  limb  only. 
Leaves  not  tendril-bearing ;  pinnae  interruptedly-approximate ;  drapes 

ellipsoid,  straw-coloured,  nearly  an  inch  long, C,  gracilis,  Roxb. 

Leaves  not  tendril-bearing  ;  pinnae  equidistant,  narrow ;  spathes  green, 

very  thin,  compressed-tubular,  almost  unarmed,  C.  Helferianus,  Kurx. 

Leaves  tendril-bearing  ;  pinnae  distant,  alternately  approximate  ;  male 
flowers  in  recurved  small  spikelets  or  fascicles  exserted  from  the  spathules, 

...  (7.  paradoxus,  Kurt 
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X    %  Lower  spathes  expanded  into  a  flat  elongate 
limb,  tubular  at  the  short  base  only. 
Leaves  not  tendril-bearing ;  pinnsB  narrow,  equidistant ;  drupes   globu- 
lar, the  size  of  a  pea,  the  scales  straw-coloured  with  blackish -brown  borders, 

...0.  Chirubaf  Ham, 
Djbmonobops,  BL — Flowers  usually  pedicelled,  naked  or  nearly  so. 
Spathes  clefb  to  the  base,  deciduous,  the  outer  one  boat-shaped,  Spathules 
incomplete,  reduced  to  bracteoles.  Spadix  erect,  stiff,  never  tendril-bearing. 
Albumen  usually  ruminate.  Scandent  rattan-palms,  more  or  less  fearfully 
armed. 

Species, 

*  Spathes  unarmed  or  nearly  so. 

Leaves  not  tendril-bearing ;  pinnee  interruptedly-approximate,  white 
beneath,     D,  hi/poleucuSf  Eurz. 

*  *  Spathes  (at  least  the  outermost  one)  much   armed  with 

thorns  or  spines. 

Leaves  uniformly  green ;  sheaths  and  spathes  outside  fearfully  armed 
with  flat  glossy  black  spines ;  drupes  globular,  the  size  of  a  cherry, 

...D.  grandisy  Griff. 

Plsctocomia,  Bh — Flowers  in  small  naked  racemes  or  spikes,  hidden 
by  the  imbricate  distichous  secondary  spathes,  the  latter  forming  long 
tail-shaped  one-sided  panicled  pendulous  catkins.  Spathes  many,  tubular. 
Drupes  retrorsely  hispid.  Albumen  equable.  Scandent  often  lofty  rattan- 
palms,  more  or  less  armed. 

Flectocomia  maeroetaehyay  Eurz,     Only  species 


ENUMERATION  OF  THE  SPECIES. 


NiPA,  Bumph. 

1.  N.  FRTTTICANB,  Wurmh.  in  Verh,  Bat,  Qenootsch,^  J,  349 ;  Lah, 
in  Mem.  Mus.,  F,  297,  t.  21-22;  Roxh  ,  Fl.  Ind.,  Ill,  G50;  MaH.,  Palm,, 
805,  t.  108,  171-172  ;  Bl  Bumph.  Ill,  76,  t.  105,  164—105 ;  OriJT.y  Not. 
Monoeot,  168,  t  244-247  ;  Miq.,  FL  Ind,  Bat.,  Ill,  150. 

Hjlb.  Common  along  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers,  and  in  tidal  forests 
all  along  the  shores,  from  Chittagoug  down  to  Tenasserim  and  the  Andar 
mans. 

Dime  of  the  Burmese. 
2G 
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Cocos,  X. 

2.  C.  inrciPEEA,  i.,  FL  Zet/l.,  391 ;  Boxh.,  Carom.  PI,  I,  52,  L  37, 
et  FL  Ind.,  Ill,  614  j  Mart.,  Palm.,  123,  t.  02-63  et  t.  88,/  3-6;  Jfi^., 
JP/.  7wJ.  -Bflf^.,  HI,  64. 

Hab.  Generally  cultivated  all  over  Burma,  more  especially  within 
the  influence  of  the  sea,  and  also  wild  along  the  sandy  beaches  of  the  Cocos 
islands.     FL  C.  S.,  Fr.  H.  S. 

Ting  is  the  Burmese  name  of  the  cocos-palm. 

Abeca,  X. 

3.  A.  Catechit,  L,,  sp,  pi.,  1189 ;  Boxh.,  Coram.  PI.,  I,  54,  t,  75  et 
Fl.  Ind.,  Ill,  615  ;  Hayne,  Arzney  Gew,,  VII,  ^  35  ;  Mart.,  Palm,,  169 
et  311,  t.  182  et  t.  149,/  4,  t.  Z,  X,  /  11. ;  Bl.  Bipmph.,  II,  65,  t.  102  A, 
ett.l04i',  Miq.,FlInd,  Bat.,  Ill,  8;  Orif,,  Ind.  Palm.,  147,  et  in 
MacL  Calc.  Journ,,  V,  450 ;  Schef.,  Group,  d.  Arec,,  9. 

Hab.  Frequently  cultivated  by  the  Burmans  and  Karens,  especially 
in  Martaban  and  Tenasserim, 

Kunti  is  the  Burmese  name. 

4.  A.  TBTAin)BA,  Roxh,,  FL  Ind.,  Ill,  617 ;  Orif.,  Ind,  Palm.,  148, 
t.  230,  A,  et  in  MacL  Calc.  Journ.,  V,  451 ;  Mart.,  Palm.,  171,  t.  119,/ 
1-3;  Scheff*.,  Group,  d.  Arec,  16.  {A.  laxa.  Ham.  in  Mem.  Wern,8oc.,  V, 
309  ;  Griff.,  Ind,  Palm,,  149,  et  in  MacL  Calc.  Journ.,  V,  452  ;  Scheff.,  Group. 
Arec,  17;  A.  pumila,  Bl.  Rumph.,  II,  71,  t,  99  et  102,  non  Mart,  nee 
Griff.,  Scheff,  Group,  d*  Arec,  15). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  evergreen  tropical  forests  from  Martaban 
down  to  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans  ;  also  in  Chittagong.  Fl.  U.  and 
B.  S. ;  Fr.  the  following  year. 

Tau  Kunti  (wild  betel-palm)  is  the  Burmese  name  of-  this  as  of  all 
other  wild  species  of  Areca  ;  the  Audamanese  call  it  dbaradah, 

6.  A.  COSTATA,  {Pinanga  costata,  BL  Rumph.,  II,  80,  t.  109  ;  Pinan- 
ga  Kuhlii,  BL  Rumph,,  II,  82,  t.  Ill,  Scheff.,  Group,  d.  Arec,  34 ;  Seafor* 
thia  Kuhlii,  Mart.,  Palm.,  185,  t.  6,  t.  Z,f,  4  et  5). 

Hab.  In  the  evergreen  tropical  forests  of  the  Andamans,  around 
Mount  Harriet,  and  probably  elsewhere.     Fr.  June. 

I  have  changed  the  specific  name  according  to  a  rule  laid  down  in  De 
Candolle*8  *  Laws  of  Botanical  Nomenclature.'  Dr.  Scheffer  and  a  very  few 
others  object  to  this  rule,  but  to  me  it  appears  a  sound  one  inasmuch  as  it 
rigorously  compels  an  author  to  adopt  a  name  which  otherwise  would  be 
altered  either  out  of  pedantry  or  personal  feelings,  for  illustrations 
of  which  Dutch  literature  especially  furnishes  examples  enough.  The 
rule  is   exact    and    therefore    truly    scientific,    admitting  of  no  excep- 
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tion  but  in  cases  of  absolute  absurdity* :  it  prescribes  with  almost  ma- 
thematical precision  the  ultimate  change.  Wliy,  for  example,  should  we 
call  Q-uatteria  pallida,  BL,  at  present  Mareypopetalum  ceratosantTieSy 
^c\\e^.,  ViXL^  not  M, pallidum?  or  why  should  the  well-known  Fiinhristylis 
dipkylia,  with  its  pageful  of  synonyms,  be  rechristened  JFl  polymorpha^ 
Boeck.  ?  The  objection  raised  on  account  of  increase  of  names  absque 
necessitate  is  a  feeble  one,  and  cannot  counterbalauce  the  advantages  of  a 
strict  rule  against  arbitrary  acts. 

6.  A.  GRACILIS,  Boxb.,FL  Ind.,  Ill,  619 ;  Q-riJ^,,  Ind,  Falm.,  154,  t 
232,  A—G,  et  in  Macl.  Calc.  Journ,,  V,  459. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  evergreen  tropical  forests,  especially  in  marshy 
places,  from  Chittagong,  Pegu,  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim.  M.  H. 
and  R.  S, ;  Fr.  the  following  year. 

Dr.  Scheffer  identifies  this  species  with  Blume's  Pinanga  patula ;  P. 
patuJ^i,  however,  has  distichous  flowers,  quite  different  fruits,  and  smooth 
sheaths  and  spadices.  Again,  A.  disticha,  Roxb.  (of  which  Ptychosperma 
simplicifrons,  Miq.  is  an  exact  synonym),  which  has  a  hispid  spadix  and 
scurvy  sheaths  and  spathes,  is  also  reduced  to  his  Pinanga  patula — a  course 
in  which  I  cannot  follow  him. 

7.       A.    HEXASTICUA,   U,   Sp,,  PL  XII. 

A  slender  simple-stemmed  gregarious  palm,  20  to  30  feet  high,  the  stem 
3  to  4  in.  in  girth,  the  sheaths,  etc.  thinly  scaly-rough,  soon  turning 
glabrous  ;  leaves  3  to  5  feet  long,  pinnate  with  the  end-pinnae  confluent,  on 
a  short  (3  to  4  in,  long)  scaly-rough  petiole  broadly  sheathing  at  the  base  ; 
pinnie  linear,  somewhat  falcate,  1  to  IJ  feet  long,  alternate,  2-  to  3-ribbed 
and  many-nerved,  the  lower  ones  acuminate,  the  upper  and  terminal  ones 
crenate-lobed  and  ending  in  as  many  bluntish  and  shortly  2-lobed  lobes 
as  there  are  ribs  :  flowers  sessile,  spirally  arranged  in  5,  higher  up  in 
6,  grooved  rows  along  the  simple  reflexed  spike  up  to  a  foot  long,  the  rachis 
as  thick  as  the  finger,  fleshy ;  female  perianth  (in  young  fruit)  very  much  like 
that  of  A.  gracilis^  the  sepals  and  petals  almost  conform,  broad-oval,  blunt 
or  bluntish,  about   a   line  long  or  a  little  longer ;  staminodes  apparently 

♦  If  in  such  cases  a  rule  wore  to  bo  established  to  the  eflEbct  that  a  species  thus 
changed  in  name  should  be  called  after  the  author  who  first  named  and  described  it, 
the  cases  of  doubt  would  bo  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Dr.  Mueller  Arg.  has  given  somo 
additional  rules  in  his  *'  Nomenclatoric  fragments"  defending  his  harpagean  principles 
adopted  in  the  16th  vol.  of  De  Candolle's  Prodi*omus,  but  I  think  that  few,  if  any,  right- 
minded  men  would  refuse  to  adopt  a  ^IS.  mime,  if  they  have  knowledge  of  the  same  or  if 
they  have  the  plant,  authentically  named,  at  their  disposal.  On  the  other  side,  I  fully  agree 
that  MS.  names,  the  plants  of  which  are  inaccessible  to  an  author,  even  if  published  but 
not  characterized,  are  truly  valueless  "  nomina  chartacea,"  and  as  such  reducible  to 
species  described  at  a  later  date.  No  one  will  ever  persuade  me  to  spend  a  few  thousand 
rupees  on  a  joiuney  to  Eui'ope  for  the  pm-puse  of  unearthing  MS.  names ! 
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none ;  unripe  fruits  fibrous*fleshy,  Rmooth,  spindle-shaped,  and  narrowed  at 
apex. 

Hab.  In  marshy  places  of  the  evergreeu  tropical  forests  of  the  sou- 
thern parts  of  the  Pe^u  Yomah,  as  for  example  between  Kyauzoo  and  Kja 
Eng  (Pazwoondoung- valley). 

Phoenix,  L, 

8.  Ph.  acatjlts,  Roxb  ,  Hort.  Beng  ,  73  et  Fl.  Ind ,  iJ7,783;  Griff, 
m  Macl.  Calc.  Jouf^.,  F,  345  e&  tnd,  Palm.^  137,  t  128 ;  Mart.^  Palm.,  t. 
136. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  Eng-forests  all  over  Pegu,  Prome,  and  Marta- 
ban.     Fl.  March — Apr. ;  Fr.  May — June. 

This  species  is  called  in  Burma  Thenboung  like  all  others  of  the  genus. 

9.  Ph.  STLVESTRI8,  Boxh.^Hort  Beng.,  73  et  FL  Ind.,  Ill,  7B7; 
Oriff  in  Macl.  Gale.  Journ,,  V,  350  et  Ind.  Palm.,  141,  t.  228  ;  A.  Mart,, 
Palm.,  t.  136. 

Hab.  Chittagong,  cultivated  only  ;  said  to  be  also  cultivated  in  Ava. 
Fl.  begin  of  H.  S. ;  Fr.  C.  S. 

As  indeed  Griffith  remarks,  Ph.  dactylifera,  L.,  differs  hardly,  aad 
possibly  solely  by  larger  fruits.  The  fact  that  Ph.  dactylifera  will  not 
succeed  in  the  moister  parts  of  India,  may  be  an  idiosyncrasy  acquired  by 
long  cultivation  in  arid  districts. 

10.  Ph.  paludosa,  Boxh.,  Sort.  Beng.,  73  et  Fl.  Ind.,  Ill,  780 ; 
QHff.  in  Macl.  Gale.  Journ.,  V,  353  and  Ind.  Palm.,  \4A,  t.  229,  A—B. 
(Ph.  Siamensis,  Miq.,  Palm.  Archip.  Ind.,  14). 

Hab.  Common  in  the  tidal  forests  all  over  Burma  from  Chittagong 
down  to  Upper  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans.  FL  March— Apr. ;  Fr. 
June — ^Decb. 

Abekoa,  Lahill. 

11.  A.  8A00HABI7ERA,  Lob.,  Mem.  V  Inst.,  IV,  209. ;  Mart.,  Pdn^ 
19 J,  t.  108  et  t.  161,/  4,  t.  Z,  IV,  f.  11,  XVII,  f.  1 ;  Mig.,  Fl.  Ind.  Bat., 
Ill,  35  ;  Qriff.  in  Macl.  Calc.  Journ.,  V,  472  and  Ind.  Palm.,  164,  t.  233, 
A^ — (Sagguerm  Rumphii,  Boxh.,  Fl.  Ind.,  Ill,  626). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  evei^een  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  and 
Tenasserim,  also  occasionally  in  those  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Pegu 
Yomah.     Fl.  all  the  year ;  Fr.  the  following  year. 

Toung  ong  is  the  Burmese  name.  Griffith  has  been  much  blamed  for 
having  cut  down  the  numerous  areng-palms  in  the  Calcutta  Botanical  Gar- 
den, and  for  having  thus  deprived  the  garden  of  one  of  its  "  ornaments.'* 
This  censure  must  remain  a  matter  of  opinion,  for  I  believe  that  few 
will  be  found  who  would  detect  any  beauty  in  them,  but  many  would 
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rather  concur  with  Rumphius,  who  compared  the  palm  to  a  '*  nigged  dirty 
droBken  fellow." 

Besides  its  well-known  value  for  toddy,  sugar,  and  fibre,  this  palm  is 
especially  adapted  for  the  support  of  orchids,  ferns,  and  other  epiphytical 
plants,  for  which  purpose  it  is  highly  recommendable  to  horticulturists  in 
tropical  climates. 

Wallichia,  Soxh, 

12.  W.  CABTOTOiDES,  Bosh.,  Gorom,  FL,  III,  91,  t.  295  ;  Miq.,  Fh 
Ind.  Bat,  III,  3Ji.  {WHghtia  caryotoides, Boxh.,  Fh  Ind,,  III, 621 ;  Hari- 
na  cnryotoides.  Ham,  in  Wem  Soc,  F,  317  ;  Or  if,  in  Mad.  Calc.  Joum.^ 
>,  485  and  Ind.  Balm,,  174,  t  287  ;  W,  demijlora,  Rook,,  Bat.  Mag.,  t. 
4584,  vix  Mart,  nee  Oriff,). 

Hab.  In  the  evergreen  tropical  and  damp  hill- forests  of  Martaban 
and  Tenasserim  ;  also  in  the  hills  of  eastern  Ava  and  Chittagong,  up  to 
4000  feet  elevation.     Fl.  R.  S. ;  Fr.  the  following  year. 

Zanong  is  the  Burmese  name  of  this  as  also  of  the  other  species  of  the 
genus. 

13.  W.  DENSIPLOBA,  Mart,,  Balm,,  ed.  J,  189  and  suppl,,  190.  (W, 
obhngifolia^  Qriff,  in  Mach  Calc.  Joum.^  V,  486,  and  Ind.  Falm.^  176,  i. 
2S7,  A-'C). 

Hab.  Not  frequent  in  the  moister  upper  mixed  and  tropical  evergreen 
forests  of  Arracan,  apparently  always  on  siliceous  sandstone ;  also  Chittagong. 
FL  Apr. 

ISh.    W.  DiBTXCHA,  T,  And,  in  Joum,  Linn,  Soe.  Lond.,  XI,  6. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  moister  upper  mixed  forests  of  the  eas- 
tern slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yomah,  and  on  the  spurs  of  the  Kambala-toung. 
FU  Apr. 

The  Burmese  plant  differs  chiefly  by  much  longer  (1^-2  ft.  long)  pin- 
nsB,  and  may  possibly  form  a  distinct  species.  It  is  also  a  much  lower 
palm* 

Cabtota,  L, 

14.  C.  TJEiairs,  Z.,  Fl'.  Zeyl,  187 ;  Boxh.,  Fl,  Ind,,  III,  625 ;  Mart.^ 
^aUn,,  193,  t.  107-108, 168  and  t,  V,f,  1-3  and  11 ;  Miq.,  Fl,  Ind,  Bat.^ 
^A  41 ;  Orif,  in  Macl,  Gale.  Jowm.,  V,  478.  and  Ind,  Balm,,  169. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  upper  mixed  forests  of  the  Pegu  Yomah  and 
Ava.    Fl.  Sept. 

Burmese  call  this,  as  also  the  other  species,  minho. 

15.  C.  BOBOLiPEKA,  Wall  in  Mart.  Balm,,  194,  t,  107,  f.  2?  Miq., 
•K.  Ind.  Bat,,  III,  41  ?  Orif,  in  Macl  Calc.  Joum,,  V,  481  and  Ind,  Balm., 
171,  t.  236  {simple-stemmed)  ?  (O,  Oummingii,  Lodd,  ex  Mart,,  Balm,,  III, 
1^9  ?  Bot  Mag,,  t  5762 ;  O.  QriffltUi,  Becoari  in  Oiom.  Ital). 
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Hab.  Frequent  in  the  evergreen  tropical  forests  from  Arracan  down 
to  the  Andamans,  and  from  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim.  FL  Fr.  0.  and 
H.  S. 

I  enteHain  little  doubt  but  that  the  Garyota  so  plentiful  in  the 
Burmese  jungles  is  Loureiro's  O,  mitis,  the  more  so  as  the  same  plant  occurs 
also  in  Siam. 

BOEASSITS,   L. 

16.  B.  FLABELLiFOBMis,  i.,  Mus.  Cliff. y  13;  Boxh,^  Carom,  El,,  I, 
60,  t.  71-72,  and  FL  Ind.,  Ill,  790;  Mart.,  Palm.,  219,  t,  108,  121,  162; 
Mi^.,  Fl,  Ind.  Bat.,  Ill,  45.     {B.  sp.,  Griff.,  Not,  Monoc,  167). 

£LiB.  Frequently  cultivated  all  over  Burma,  more  especially,  however, 
in  Ava  and  Prome  ;  along  the  sandy  sea  coast  sometimes  growing  like  wild, 
but  also  in  the  diy  Prome-district  the  palm  is  freely  springing  up  in 
jungles.     Fl.  March — Apr. ;  Fr.  Close  of  rains. 

BCtan  is  the  Burmese  name  of  the  palmyra. 

LiCTJiiiA,  Bumph, 

17.  L.  PELTATA,  Boxb.,  Fl.  Ind.,  II,  179  ;  Mart.,  Palm.,  284,  /.  134 
et  162  ;  Ghiff.,  Palms,  120,  t.  222  and  in  Macl.  Calc.  Joum.,  V,  324. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  evergreen  tropical  forests  all  over  Burma  from 
Chittagong,  Pegu,  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans. 
Fl.  begin  of  C.  S. ;  Fr.  H.  S. 

Zaloon  of  the  Burmese  ;  the  Andamanese  call  it  gohol, 

18.  L.  PALUDOBA,  Qr^,  in  Mart.  Palm.,  318 ;  MacL  Gale.  Joum., 
323  and  Ind.  Palm.,  118,  t.  221,  A-'G. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tidal  forests  and  in  marine  swamps  along  the 
coast  of  the  Andamans.     Fr.  Apr.  May. 

19.  L.  LONGiPES,  Grff.  in  Mart  PaZ/».,  318  and  in  Macl.  Gale.  Joum-, 
F,  330  and  Ind.  Palm.,  125,  t.  224,  A—B. 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  forests  near  Lainear,  to  the  south  of  Mergui  (Gri£)* 
Fl.  nearly  the  whole  year. 

Cham^bops,  L. 

20.  Ch,  Khasyana,  Gh'ff.  in  Macl.  Gale.  Joum.,  F,  341  and  Ind. 
Palm.,  134,  t.  227,  A-^B. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  drier  hill  and  pine  forests  of  Martaban, 
and  probably  also  in  the  Ava  hills,  at  4000  to  6500  feet  elevation. 

It  remains  to  be  shewn  how  this  species  differs  from  Gh.  MartiaM, 
Wall.,  which  is  said  to  have  yellow  lepidote  fruits. 

LrviSTONA,  B.  Br. 

21.  L.  SPECIOSA,  n.  $p.,  Pis.  Xlll  and  XIV. 

A  lofty  simple-stemmed  palm,  50  to  70  feet  high,  the  trunk  40  to  GO  feet 
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long  b J  3  to  6  feet  girth,  all  parts  glabrous  ;  leaves  palmately  flabellate, 
about  6  to  7  feet  across,  plaited,  the  petiole  up  to  an  inch  broad  at  base, 
armed  with  strong  sharp  falcately  curved  flattish  blackish  spines,  the  lower 
spines  up  to  half  an  inch  long  and  longer  by  3  to  4  lines  broad  at  base  ;  the 
sheaths  dividing  into  netted  fibres  ;  pinnsB  all  (the  lateral  ones  up  to  half  of 
their  length,  the  central  ones  higher  up)  connate  in  a  blade,  linear,  sharply 
2-cleft  at  apex,  the  ribs  compressed,  prominent,  the  veins  rather  visible  and 
transverse  ;  flowers  small,  solitary  or  by  2  on  a  nipple-shaped  very  short  and 
thick  pedicely  racemose-spicate,  forming  a  much  branched  smooth  panicle* 
shaped,  2  to  4  feet  long  spadix,  furnished  at  the  base  and  along  the  primary 
axes  with  large  fuscous  quite  smooth  spathes  ;  sepals  and  petals  hardly  a 
Une  long  ;  drupes  elliptically  obovoid,  \  to  nearly  an  inch  long,  dark  blue, 
smooth,  1-seeded,  seated  on  the  short  thick  indurated  perianth  jointed  with 
the  nipple-  or  disk-shaped  very  short  peduncle. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  evergreen  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern  and 
Bouthem  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yomah ;  Upper  Tenasserim  (Brandis),  Fr. 
March — Apr. 

Called  iai^htan  by  the  Burmese.  Very  similar  to  L,  JenJcinsiana,  Griff., 
but  loftier,  and  differing  chiefly  by  the  smooth  (not  scurvy)  spathes  and 
in  shape  of  fruits.     The  armature  seems  more  developed  in  my  species. 

COETPHA,  L. 

22.  C.  TJMBEACULiPEBA,  L.,  Rort.  Cliff.,  4S2;  Mart,  Palm. ^2^2,  t. 
lOS  and  127,  /  2.  Boxh.,  FL  Ind ,  II,  177;  Miq„  Fl.  Ind,  Bat,,  III,  49, 
eel.  9yn,  (G.  Talliera,  Boxh  ,  Coram.' Bl.,  Ill,  51,  t.  255-256  and  FL  Ind.y 
II,  174. ;  Qriff.,  Ind.  Pahn.,  114,  t,  220,  E,  and  F  and  in  Macl.  Calc. 
Joum.,  F,  317.; 

Hab.  Frequently  seen  cultivated  in  villages  all  over  Burma.  Fl,  H. 
S. ;  Fr.  the  following  year, 

Pae  is  the  Burmese  name  of  this  and  all  the  other  species  of  Corypha. 

23.  C.  Gebanga  Bl.  Bumph.,  II,  59,  t.  97-98  and  105.  ((7.  elata, 
Boxh.,  Fh  Ind.,  II,  176;  MaH,,  Balm.,  233  ;  Orif.  in  Macl.  Calc.  Joum., 
V,  314  and  Ind.  Palm.,  112,  t.  220,  D.). 

Hab.  Only  occasionally  seen  in  Burmese  villages,  as  for  example 
around  Tounghoo.     Fl.  H.  S. ;  Fr.  the  following  year. 

24«     C.  MACHOPODA,  Km^z  in  Andam.  Bep.,  ed.  2  ,  50. — PL  XV. 

A  gigantic  stemless  palm,  30  to  40  ft.  high,  all  parts  glabrous  ;  leaves 
very  ample,  palmately  flabellate,  from  12  to  20  ft.  across,  the  petiole  to- 
wards the  base  as  thick  as  the  arm,  straight  and  slender,  from  18  to  25  ft. 
long,  along  the  polished  margin  armed  with  strong  incurred  compressed 
glossy  black  spines ;  pinnae  united  to  near  the  middle  into  a  blade,  6  to  10  ft. 
long,  linear,  2-lobed  and  bluntish  at  apex,  the  ribs  4-cornered  ;  inflorescence 
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and  flowen  unknown  ;  dmpes  the  size  of  a  cheriy,  globular,  with  one  or 
two  small  abortive  ovaries  at  their  basey  smooth,  olive-brown,  l-seeded. 

Hjlb.  In  the  bamboo  jungles  of  Termoklee  island,  western  side  of 
South  Andaman,  on  chloritic  rocks. 

Called  dondah  by  the  Andamanese.  I  have  not  seen  the  palm  in  flower, 
but  judge  it  to  be  stemless  from  having  failed  to  detect  any  indication  of 
a  stem  in  the  numerous  full-grown  specimens  I  met  with  accompanied  by 
seedling-plants,  which  latter  had  their  roots  so  deeply  seated  in  the  rocky 
ground  that  I  did  not  reach  them  after  digging  to  a  depth  of  more  than  2  feet 

KOBTHALSIA,  Bl, 

26.  K.  SCAPHIGEBA,  Mart,  Palm,,  211. — {Galamosagus  seaphigery 
Griff.,  Ind,  Palm.,  30,  t,  184  A.  yoimg  plant ;  Calamoaagus  walltchuefoUug, 
Qriff.  in  Macl,  Calc.  Jowm.^  F,  24  and  Ind.  Palm.,  29,  t^  184  sub  nam.  0. 
Jtarinafolius,) 

Pis.  XX,  A,  and  XXL 

A  large  scandent  rattan  palm,  the  canes  up  to  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, the  young  leaves  beneath  fugaceously  white-tomentose ;  leavee 
pinnate,  2  to  4  ft.  long,  the  rachis  sparingly  armed  with  short  simple  shatp 
retrorse  spines  and  terminating  in  a  long  recurved-thomy  tendril,  tbe 
petiole  i  to  2  fb.  long,  irregularly  beset  with  thin  sharp  rather  straight 
spines  2  to  4  lin.  long,  the  sheaths  minutely  brown*scurvy  (in  young  plants 
sparingly  prickly)  dissolving  along  their  margins  into  fibres  embracing  the 
stem  ;  pinnae  at  base  contracted  into  a  compressed  petiolule,  alternately  some* 
what  approximated,  plaited,  broadly  rhomboid-ovate,  the  upper  ones  cun«ate- 
rhomboid,  acuminate^  from  about  the  middle  irregularly  and  sharply  erofie- 
toothed  (the  teeth  formed  by  the  more  or  less  subulate-excurrent  veinlets), 
many-nerved,  4  to  7  in.  long,  the  terminal  segment  much  broader ;  spa- 
dices  long  and  pendulous^  terminal,  the  tubular  spathes  (in  fruit)  smooth, 
brown ;  catkins  very  compact  and  terete,  on  a  short  sheathed  pedunde, 
densely  tawny  tomentose,  3  to  4  in.  long,  about  4  lin«  thick  ;  bracts  very 
broad,  rounded  or  almost  acute,  smooth,  a  little  longer  than  the  densely 
villous  bracteoles  ;  female  calyx  rigid,  more  than  i  lin.  long,  fibrous-ciliate ; 
corolla  nearly  2  lin.  long,  very  rigid-coriaceous,  deeply  3-cleft,  the  tnhe 
very  short ;  drupes  obovoid,  mucronate,  \  inch  long,  retrorsely  imbricate- 
scaled,  1-seeded ;  scales  rigid,  trapezoid-ovate,  longitudinally  impressed, 
greenish,  towards  the  apex  brownish,  bordered  by  a  pale  brown  broadly 
lacerate  narrow  bluntish  membrane. 

Hab.  Common  all  over  the  Andamans,  especially  in  the  eveigieei 
tropical  forests.    Fr.  H.  S. 

Called  hordah  by  the  aborigines.  On  the  Andamans  occurs  another 
species    of  the  habit  of  the    preceding   but«with  the    sheaths    deuiielj 
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covered  by  sharp   spines.     Unfortunately,  I  neglected  to  collect  specimens 
from  the  sterile  plants,  which  alone  I  met  with. 

26.  K.  iiAGoaosA,  Mart,  Palm.y  211.  {^Galamosagus  taciniostts^  Q^r\ff. 
in  Macl.  Calc.  Joum.,  V,  23  c.  tab.  and  Ind.  Palm,,  27,  t  183  and  t.  216, 
fl  2.  {K.flagellarU,  Miq,,  Suppl,  JFL  Sumat,  591). 

Has.     Tenasserim,  from  the  Salween  down  to  Mergni     Fr.  March. 

I  have  no  clear  idea  of  this  species,  which  would  differ  from  the  former 
bj  the  shape  of  the  drupes.  The  armature  of  the  sheaths  and  nature  of  the 
dent-ation  of  the  leaves  are,  as  I  find,  somewhat  variable.  O.  ochriger,  Qriff. 
{Ind,  Palm.,  t,  216,/*.  1),  of  which  authentic  specimens  exist  in  H.  B.  C,  is 
K,  rigidoy  Bl.  exactly.  Miquel  reduces  his  K.  flagellaris  to  K,  angustaj 
Bl.  I  have  not  seen  the  latter  species,  but  if  his  conclusion  be  correct,  then 
K,  ladniosa  and  K,  angusta  must  fall  together. 

Zaxacca,  Bumph, 

27.  Z.  Wallichiana,  Mart.,  Palm,,  201,  t,  118-119  and  136  ;  Miq., 
PI.  Ind,  Bat,,  III,  80,  quoad descr.  (Z,  edulis,  Wall,,  PL  As,  rar,,  III,  14,  t, 
222-224  sub  nam.  Z.  Bumphii;  Griff,  in  Macl.  Calc,  Joum,,  V,  7.  p.  p, 
and  Ind,  Palm,,  10,  t,  175  /  Calamus  Zalacca^  Boxb,,  Sort,  Beng.,  72  and 
Fl,  Ind,,  III,  773). 

Has.  Frequent  in  the  evergreen  tropical  forests  all  over  Pegu  and 
Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim.     Fl.  C.  S. ;  Fr.  June,  July. 

Yeinga  or  yengan  Khyen  Burmese. 

Wallich  and  Griffith  reduce  this  species  to  Z,  edulis,  Rwdt.  but  it  seems 
to  differ  by  much  smaller  fruits,  sessile  catkins,  and  the  leaves  being  green 
on  both  sides. 

Plectocomia,  Bl. 

28.  P.*  MACBOSTACHYA,  n,  sp,,  Pls.  XVI  and  XVII. 

A  lofby  climber,  all  parts  glabrous ;  leaves  pinnate,  the  petiole  and 
racbis  spiny,  the  spines  straight,  up  to  \  inch  long  ;  pinnoo  (median  ones) 
somewhat  approximate  by  pairs,  linear-lanceolate,  i  to  2  ft.  long,  long- 
acuminate,  white-powdery  beneath,  3-ribbed  (2  of  the  ribs  marginal),  coria- 
ceous, but  rather  flaccid  ;  spadices  not  seen ;  lateral  spikes  4  to  5  ft.  long, 
about  2  in.  thick,  somewhat  compressed,  pendulous ;  spathules  distichous, 
rhomboid-obovoid,  acute,  1^  to  nearly  2  in.  long,  coriaceous,  brown, 
blackish  towards  the  upper  borders,  glabrous  ;  male  spikelets  as  long  as  the 
spathules,  rusty-scurvy-strigillose,  the  rachis  rather  strong,  shortly  and 
distichously  branched  ;  female  flowers  not  seen  ;  male  flowers  :  calyx  wide, 
cup-shaped,  about  a  line  deep,  shortly  3-toothed,  the  teeth  acute,  bordered 
especially  in  their  sinuses  by  a  dense  brown  woolly  tomentum ;  petals  rigid, 
falcate,  lanceolate,  sharply  acuminate,  about  4:  ui<2^  long  or  somewhat 
longer,  sulcate  outside ;  stamens  6  \  drupes  unknown. 
27 
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Hab.     Tcnaseerim,  Bithoko  range,  at  3000  ft.  elevation  (Dr.  Braudifl). 
Allied  to  P.  elongata^  Bl.,  but  easily  distinguished  by  the  doubly  la^ 
ger  flowers  and  the  larger  and  more  densely  imbricate  spathules. 

D^MONOBOFS,   Bh 

29.     D.  HTPOLETJCUS,  n.  sp.,  Pis.  XVIII  and  XIX. 

Apparently  a  slender  scandent  rattan  palm,  the  sheathed  stems  as  thick  as 

the  finger,  the  canes  as  thick  as  a  common  quill ;  leaves  interruptedly  pinnate, 

2  to  3  ft.  long,  without  tendril,  the  petioles  short,   ofben   saccate  at  huss, 

armed  with   shorter  and  longer   conical  thorns  on  the  back  and  along  the 

margins  sparingly  intermixed  with  somewhat  recurved  straight  short  spines, 

the  reddish  rachis  similarly   but   more   sparingly   armed,  upwards  simply 

recurved  spiny  ;  the  sheaths  armed  like  the  petiole  but  very  densely  so  with 

unequally  long  straight  sharp  spines  up  to  an  inch  long  or  longer  towards 

the   mouth,  in   front  sending  out  a  long  prickly  recurved-thomy  whip-like 

tendril ;  pinnae  ^  to  f  fb.  long,  alternately  and  interruptedly  approximate  by 

twos  on  each   side,   oblong-lanceolate,   acuminate,   bristly   ciliate  towards 

the  apex,  white  beneath,   many-nerved ;  female  spadix  small,  only  i  fti« 

long,  on  a  slender  peduncle  (about  an  inch  long)  thorny  on  both  margins ; 

spathes  unarmed  or   occasionally  with   a  minute  prickle  on  the  midrib, 

smooth,  lanceolate-oblong,  slit  almost  to  the  base  ;  spathules  shortly  tubukr 

with  an  acuminate  limb,  small  and  distant ;  female  flowers  minute,  about  a 

line  long,  distichous  ;  calyx   shortly  3-lobed,  i  lin.  long  ;  corolla  twice  as 

long  with  a  short  tube,  the  lobes  linear-lanceolate,  acute ;  male  flowers  and 

fruits  unknown.     {Calamus  hypoleucuSf  Kz.  olim). 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Thounggyeen  (Dr.  Brandis).     Fl.  March. 

80.  D.  GBAin)is,  Grifi  in  Mart.,  Palm.,  A.—0  and  t.  216,  327,  t 
175,/.  w?,  t  Z,  xii,f.  11 ;  Miq  ,  FL  Ind,  Bat,  III,  88.  (Calamus  ffrandit, 
Qriff,  in  Mad,  Calc.  Joum.,  V,  84  and  Ind.  Falms,  91,  t.  210,  A—C  andU 
216,/  3.) 

Hab.  In  the  evergreen  tropical  forests  of  Eutland-island,  Andamaos. 
Fr.  May. 

There  grow  two  or  three  other  species  of  Dosmonorops  in  Chittagong, 
Arracan,  and  the  other  provinces  of  Burma,  but  these  I  know  from 
insufficient  MS.  figures  only  or  from  having  merely  seen  them  growing. 

N.  B.  D.  Hystrix,  Griff",  is  certainly  identical  with  2>.  ohlonffus,  Bl ; 
the  spines  in  the  latter  become  quite  as  long  as  in  the  former. 

Calamus,  L. 

31.  C.  ARBOEESCENS,  Qriff^^  in  Macl.  Calc,  Journ.,  F,  33  and  Ind, 
Fahns,  46,  t.  188,  A—C;  Miq.,  Fl.  Ind.  Bai.,  Ill,  113.— PL  XXIL 
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The  insertion  of  the  stameDs  would  appear  to  vary  somewhat.  In  my 
specimens  they  are  inserted  at  the  hase  of  the  corolla  and  free ;  filaments 
not  infracted,  shorter  than  the  anthers.  Drapes  obovoid-ohlong,  ^-f  inch 
long,  apiculate,  supported  by  the  coriaceous  somewhat  enlarged  perianth, 
l-seeded ;  scales  uniformly  brown,  with  a  very  narrow  whitish  minutely 
eroee  border,  oordate-trapezoid,  rounded  at  apex,  almost  biconvex  from  a 
longitudinal  central  furrow. 

Hab.     Frequent  in   marshy  beds   of  choungs,  in   the   moister  and 
evergreen  tropical  forests  of  Pegu,  on  sandstone.     Fr,  C.  S. 
Called  thanoung  by  the  Burmans. 

This  is  the  only  Burmese  species  which  may  truly  be  called  arboreons, 
having  no  tendrils  whatever.  All  others  are  furnished  with  such  tendrils, 
either  terminating  their  leaves  {flagellm),  in  which  case  the  inflorescences  are 
axillary  (actually  they  spring  from  near  the  base  of  the  opposite  leaf)  and 
destitute  of  spadical  tendrils  (Jorai) ;  or  the  leaves  are  destitute  of  them, 
and  the  tendrils  arise  near  the  apex  of  the  sheath  of  the  opposite  leaf, 
in  which  case  the  inflorescences  are  leaf-opposed  and  tendril- bearing  (or 
rather  the  lorce  grow  out  into  inflorescences).  In  classification,  these  several 
relations  have  no  great  value,  as  an  arrangement  based  upon  such  characters 
removes  nearly  allied  species  far  from  each  other,  as  for  example  O.  Anda' 
manicus  from  O,  tigrinus. 

32.  C.  EBECTUS,  Eoxh.,  Fl.  Ind.,  Ill,  774 ;  Griff',  in  Macl.  Calc,  Joum.^ 
Vf  35.  ((7.  longisetus^  Q^riff',  in  MacL  Gale,  Joum.y  F,  36  and  Ind.  Palms, 
44,  t.  189,  A—B  ;  Miq,,  Fl.  Ind.  Bat,,  III,  114  ;  (7.  macrocarpus,  Gh-iff., 
Ind.  Palms,  40,  t.  186,  A,f,  1-2  ;  Mart.,  Palm.,  333,  t.  176,/  X). 

Pis.  XXIII  and  XXIV. 
A  low  erect  tufted  palm,  looking  like  Zalacca,  12  to  18  feet  high,  all 
parts  glabrous  ;  leaves  18  to  12  feet  long,  pinnate,  without  tendril,  the  petiole 
as  also  the  sheaths  armed  with  seriate  greenish  or  fuscous  flat  sharp  spines 
up  to  an  inch  long,  the  rachis  similarly  armed,  but  the  spines  gradually 
becoming  fewer  in  number  towards  the  apex  ;  pinnsB  by  5  or  fewer  alternate- 
ly approximate,  elongate-linear-lanceolate,  glossy,  green  on  both  sides,  many- 
nerved  and  transversely  veined,  acuminate,  spinulose-ciliate,  H  to  2  feet  long 
by  1^  to  2  inches  broad,  the  midrib  beneath  armed  with  distant  capillary 
bristles  ;  spadices  elongate,  branched^  terminating  in  a  whip-like  recurved- 
thomy  tendril ;  spathes  somewhat  compressed,  linear-tubular,  acuminate, 
armed  with  half-whorls  of  flat  upwardly  and  downwardly  directed  spines  up 
to  i  inch  long,  the  partial  spathes  unarmed,  shaped  and  rupturing  like  those 
of  Zalaeca ;  spathules  imbricate,  cymbiform,  almost  truncate,  glabrescent, 
fibrous-dissolving  at  their  longer  extremity;  flowers  distichous;  calyx  a 
little  longer  than  the  bract,  shortly  3-toothed  ;  corolla  nearly  3  times  longer, 
the  tube  narrow,  nearly  as  long  as  the  calyx,  the  lobes  linear-oblong ;  sta- 
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mens  in  males  free,  the  filaments  broad,  not  infracted,  shorter  than  tbe 
anther ;  drupes  more  than  an  inch  long,  ovoid-oblong,  apicnlate,  glossj, 
brown,  1-seeded ;  scales  imbricate,  cordate-trapezoid,  fuscoos,  towards  the 
base  paler  coloured,  almost  biconvex  with  a  rather  broad  longitudinal  cen- 
tral furrow,  bluntish,  the  margins  not  bordered  and  almost  entire  ;  seed 
oblong,  somewhat  compressed,  the  albumen  foraminate-erose,  surrounded  bj 
a  resinous  crust. 

Hab.     Evergreen  tropical  forests  of  Chittagong  and  Pegu.     Fr.  C.  S. 

According  to  Roxburgh,  the  species  is  called  in  Chittagong  Sungotta, 
but  specimens  collected  there  by  Dr.  Thomson  bear  the  name  nmy— the 
name  by  which  it  goes  in  8ikkim  also.     The  Burmese  call  it  iheing, 

33.  C.  FA8CICULATU8,  Boxl.,  FL  lud.,  Ill,  779  ;  Grijff^.  in  MacL  Cole, 
Joum,,  Vy  62  and  Ind.  Palms,  62,  t.  195,  A — B  {excl,  infl.  in  B)  and  1 190, 
^,/.  2  ;  Miq.,  Fl,  Ind.  Bat,  III,  127  ;  Mart.,  Palm.,  210  and  238,  t  116, 
/.  IV and  FZ— tl.  XXVIl,  B. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  mixed  deciduous  forests,  especially  in  the  lower 
ones,  all  over  Burma,  from  Ava  and  Chittagong  down  to  Tenasserim  and  the 
Andamans.     Fl.  Sept.  Octob. ;  Fr.  Apr.  May. 

Called  Xane  ga  in  Burma. 

It  often  happens  that  the  firuits  in  this  species  become  monstrous,  as 
shewn  in  the  plate. 

34.  C.  LATiFOLius,  Boxh,,  Fl.  Ind.,  Ill,  775 ;  Ghrif.  in  Mad.  Cak. 
Jotim.,  V,  60  and  Ind.  Palms,  68,  t.  198.  (C.  palustris,  Qriff.  in  Macl 
Calc.  Joum.y  V,  61  and  Ind.  Palms,  72,  t.  199  ?  Miq.,  FL  Ind.  Bat.,  Ill, 
131  ?).— PL  XXXI,  A. 

An  extensive  scandent  rattan  palm,   all  parts   glabrous,   the  sheathed 
stems   2  to  3  in.  diameter,  the  canes  up  to  an  inch  thick  ;  leaves  8  to  12 
feet  long,  pinnate,  terminating  in  a  long  whip-like  retrorse-thomed  tendril, 
the   short   petiole   armed  with  a  double  or  single  row  of  short  more  or  less 
sharp  spines  hollowed>out  at  inner  base,  saccate  at  base  (the  sac  unarmed  or 
sparingly  and  shortly  prickly),  the  sheaths  quite  green,  beset   with  a  few 
excavate  thorn-like  protuberances  or  seriate  large  excavate  flat  sharp  spines 
or  occasionally  quite  or  nearly  quite  unarmed  (on  the  same  plant),  sometimes 
the  spines  short  flat  and  black  ;  the  rachis  armed  with  &scicled  or  simple 
upwardly  recurved  strong  thorns ;  pinn»  alternate,  broad-lanceolate,  tbe  me- 
dian ones  alternately  approximate  by  twos,  1  to  2   ft.    long  by  3  to  5  in. 
broad,  towards  the  shortly  acuminate  apex  bristly  ciliate,   many-nerved  and 
transversely    veined,    uniformly    green ;    spadix   bifariously  decompound, 
axillary,  elongate,  drooping ;  spathes  tubular,  with   an  obliquely  truncate 
acuminate  limb,  glabrous,  sparingly   recurved-thomy,  the  partial  spathes 
conform,  but  not  so  small  and  less   armed  ;  spathules  cymbiform,  the  outer 
margin  acuminate-produced,  glabrous ;  male  flowers  greenish-yellow  j  ovaiy* 
rudiment  small,  3-lobed ;  drupes  ellipsoid-oblong,  rather  glossy,  apiculate, 
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about  i  inch  long,  supported  by  tbe  persistent  rigid  perianth ;  scales  trape- 
zoid, bluntish^  slightly  biconvex,  with  a  faint  longitudinal  furrow,  pale 
brown,  with  a  narrow  blackish  brown  margin ;  seeds  almost  semi>convex, 
grooved  and  irregularly  wrinkled. 

Hab.  In  the  evergreen  tropical  forests  all  over  Burma  from  Chitta- 
gong,  Pegu,  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim  and  the  Andaman  islands. 
Fr.  Apr.  May. 

This  is  the  yamata  of  the  Burmans.  According  to  Eoxburgh,  its  name 
in  Chittagong  is  Kora  het, 

35.     C.  AiTDAMAKicirs,  n.  sp.,  Pis.  XXVII,  A  and  XXVIII. 

A  lofty  scandent  rattan  palm,  the  sheathed  stems  as  thick   as  the  arm, 
the  canes  up  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  all  parts  almost  glabrous ;  leaves  pin- 
nate, terminating  in  a  whip-like  recurved-thomy  tendril,  6  to  8  ft.  long,  the 
petioles  saccate  at  base,  armed  with  short  blackish  thin  thorns  arising  'from 
tubercle-like  swellings  and  intermixed  with  a  few  long  black  spines ;  the  reddish 
brown   sheaths   covered  with   numerous  obliquely   placed  seriate  whorls  of 
capillary  black  spines,  which   soon   break   off  and  leave  only  their  bases, 
towards   the  fugaceously  greyish-tomentose   base  furnished  with  reflexed 
broader  flat  black  spines  up  to  nearly  an  inch   long  and   forming  stronger 
combs ;  the  rachis   more   or  less   depressed  6-gonous,  armed  beneath  with 
reflexed  paired  or  ternary  thorns,  towards  the   petiole   also   distantly   short 
thomed   along  the  margins  ;  pinnee  solitary,  alternate,  equidistant,  2  to  2^ 
ft.  long  and  up  to  an  inch  broad,  linear,  subulate-acuminate,  along  the  mar- 
gins and  on  the  three  principal  nerves  beneath  distantly  capillary-spiny,  trans- 
versely  veined,  uniformly   green ;    spadix   axillary,    ample,    decompound, 
nodding ;  spathes  somewhat  compressed-tubular,  armed  with  strong  short 
reflexed   solitary  to  ternary  black  thorns,  otherwise  apparently  glabrous ; 
the  partial  ones  unarmed,  tubular  and  slit  on  one  side,  rather   abruptly  acu« 
minate,  glabrous  ;  spathules  tubular-cymbiform,  closely  imbricated,  truncate, 
glabrous;  flowers...;  drupes  distichous,  numerous,  supported  by  the  some- 
what  enlarged   perianth,  elliptically-ovoid,*  acuminate,  uniformly    brown, 
about  J  inch  long ;  scales  rhomboid,   crustaceous,  glossy,  chestnut-brown- 
bordered,  otherwise  greenish,  rather  flat  and  without  furrow,  at  apex  prolon- 
ged into  a  lanceolate  pale  brown  opaque  acute  ciliolate  membranous  appen- 
dage longer  than  the  scale  itself ;  seed  semi-convex,  grooved ;  albumen  equable. 

Has.     Common  in  the  forests  all  over  the  Andamans, 
Chowdah  of  the  Andamanese. 

86.     C.  TiGBHors,  f».  sp  ,  Pis.  XXV  and  XXVI. 

A  large  scandent  rattan,  all  parts  glabrous,  the  canes  up  to  an  inch  in 
thickness ;  leaves  pinnate,  4 — 8  ft.  long,  without  tendril ;  the  sheaths  fear- 
fully armed  with  whorls  and  half-whorls  of  broad  flat  sharp  glossy  fuscous 
or  black  spines  (an  inch  long)  variously  intermixed  with  shorter  or  thinner 
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ones,  sending  out  from  their  front  a  long  similarly  armed  whiplike  tendril 
the  thorns  of  which  are  connate  and  those  further  up  recurred;  the 
petiole  and  lower  parts  of  rachis  similarly  hut  less  densely  armed  not 
only  on  the  hack  hut  also  along  its  margins;  pinnse  linear,  the  lower 
ones  hy  2  or  3  approximate,  alternate  or  nearly  so,  1^  to  2  ft.  long, 
many-nerved  and  transversely  veined,  acuminate,  spinulose-ciliate,  green 
on  hoth  sides,  the  midrih  ahove  and  usually  also  the  lateral  nerves 
beneath  distantly  capillary-spiny ;  the  2  terminal  pinnae  more  or  less 
connate,  deeply  2 -cleft ;  spadix  ample,  decompound,  nodding,  tendril -bearing; 
spathes  compressed  linear-tubular,  densely  black-spiny  ;  the  partial  spathes 
unarmed,  tubular  and  much  lacerating  at  apex ;  spathules  tubulaivcymbi- 
form,  densely  imbricate,  truncate,  minutely  brown  scurvy,  the  one  side  more 
produced  and  often  lacerating;  flowers...  ;  drupes  ovoid-oblong,  acuminate, 
about*  an  inch  long,  black  and  brown  variegated,  1-seeded,  supported  by  the 
scarcely  enlarged  ^rianth  ;  scales  much  imbricated,  trapezoid,  not  furrowed 
on  the  crustaceous  glossy  pale  brown  rather  flat  back,  rather  broadly  black- 
bordered  and  produced  into  a  large  pale-brown  minutely  lacerate  membranous 
rather  acute  appendage  ;  seed  oblong,  broadly  and  longitudinally  ribbed. 

Hab.  Common  in  the  evergreen  tropical  forests  from  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Pegu  Yomah  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans. 
Fr.  H.  S. 

Called  leme  in  Burma.    The  Andamanese  name  is  umdah, 

87.  C.  TENUIS,  Boxh.,  FL  Ind.,  Ill,  780 ;  Oriffl  in  Mach  Cole.  Joum., 
F,  45  and  Ind.,Balms,  57,  t.  193,  A—C;  Mart,  Balm,,  335,  t  176,  /.  H 
t.  Z,  XVllI,f,  XXIV  and  XXV ,  Miq.,  FL  Ind.  Bat,  III,  118. 

PL  XXXI,  B. 

The  drupes  of  this  species  are  almost  ellipsoid -globular,  seated  on  the 
pedicel-shaped  indurated  perianth,  apiculate,  nearly  i  inch  long,  straw* 
coloured  ;  scales  rhomboid,  uniformly  straw-coloured  with  a  narrow  whitish 
border,  acute,  almost  flat,  with  a  distinct  longitudinal  furrow. 

Hab.  Chittagong  (Boxb.,  etc.)  ;  also  Pegu  (according  to  Martius)« 
FL  R.  S ;  Fr.  Apr. 

According  to  Boxburgh,  it  is  called  handhari  bet  in  Chittagong  ;  speci- 
mens from  there  in  H.  B.  C.  are  marked  with  the  native  name  ^olob  bet. 

38.  C.  GEACiLis,  Boxb.,  FL  Ind.,  Ill,  781 ;  Orif.  in  3facL  Cole. 
Journ.,  V,  54  and  Ind.  Balms,  64,  t  196  —PL  XXXI,  C. 

Drupes  i  inch  long,  elliptical  to  elliptically  globular,  apiculate,  sup- 
ported by  the  indurated  stalk-like  perianth,  straw-coloured ;  scales  trapezoid, 
bluntish,  straw-coloured  with  a  very  narrow  brownish  margin,  slightlj 
biconvex  with  a  very  deep  longitudinal  furrow ;  seed  irr^ularly  wrinkled. 

Hab.     Forests  of  Chittagong  (Roxb.).    Fr.  March. 

According  to  Roxburgh,  called  Mapoori  bet  in  Cliittagong. 
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39.  C.  HELTEBiAiniSy  n.  sp. 

Evidently  a  slender  scandent  rattan  somewhat  of  the  hahit  of  (7.  vimi" 
naliSj  all  parts  glahrous  ;  leaves  pinnate,  without  tendril,  the  rachis  thin, 
9-gonou8,  along  the  convex  hack  sparingly  armed  with  small  recurved  soli- 
tary thorns  ;  pinnae  narrow-linear,  alternately  approximated  hy  2  to  4,  long, 
acuminate,  6  to  8  in.  long,  towards  the  apex  hristly  ciliate,  along  the  2 
lateral  nerves  ahove  hristly  and  slightly  so  also  along  the  midrih  heneath  ; 
spadix  elongate,  very  slender,  glahrous;  spathes  elongate-linear-tubular, 
compressed,  green,  sparingly  recurved  thorny  along  the  edges,  the  upper 
ones  unarmed,  the  Jimh  linear-acuminate,  erect ;  the  partial  spathes  shorter 
and  truncate ;  spathules  minute,  cymhiform,  remote  ;  male  flowers  distichous, 
about  1^  lin.  long ;  calyx  cupular,  shortly  3*toothed ;  corolla  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  3-clefb  almost  to  the  base,  the  lobes  oblong,  acute ; 
stamens  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  corolla ;  female  flowery  etc.  unknown. 

Hab.     Tenasserim  (or  Andamans  P)  (Heifer  6389). 

It  is  apparently  very  nearly  allied  to  (7.  viminalisy  Bl.,  but  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  material  before  me  excludes  the  possibility  of  identifying  it. 
It  requires  also  comparbon  with  (7.  ecnlis^  Griff.  {Ind,  Palms. ^  ^l-)i  a  species 
which  I  have  not  seen. 

40.  0.  FA&ADOxus,  n.  sp.j  Pis.  XXIX  and  XXX. 

An  extensive  scandent  rattan  palm,  all  parts  glabrous,  the  sheathed 
stems  1  to  2  in.  in  diameter  ;  leaves  pinnate,  5 — 7  ft.  long,  terminating  in 
a  whip-like  hooked-thorny  tendril,  the  petiole  short,  along  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  rachis  indistinctly  puberous  and  armed  imderneath  and  near  both 
margins  with  more  or  less  straight  sharp  thorns  ;  the  sheaths  armed  with 
yellowish  sharp  flat  spines  arranged  in  combs ;  pinnae  1  to  1^  fb.  long,  up 
to  an  inch  broad,  of  a  thin  texture,  alternating  by  pairs  and  remote,  margi* 
nate,  shortly  acuminate  and  inconspicuously  remotely  appressed-ciliolate ; 
male  spadix  bifariously  decompound,  ample,  drooping ;  spathes  all  smooth, 
tubular,  with  a.truncate  shortly  acuminate  limb  ;  spathules  similarly  shaped, 
but  much  smaUer,  embracing  the  base  of  the  very  short  (1  to  3  lin.  long) 
distichously  imbricate-bracted  male  spikelets ;  bracts  spreading,  ovate,  acute, 
about  a  line  long,  brown,  glabrous  ;  male  flowers :  calyx  about  a  line  long, 
deeply  3-cleft,  striate  ;  petals  rigid,  at  base  only  connate,  nearly  2^  line  long, 
oblong,  acute ;  stamens  6,  filaments  rigid,  the  lower  part  linear-oblong, 
longer  and  broader  than  the  anthers,  terminating  in  an  infracted  thread, 
from  which  the  anther  is  versatilely  suspended ;  ovary-rudiment  hardly  any ; 
female  flowers  and  fruits  unknown. 

Hab.  Martaban^  in  the  evei^een  tropical  forests  of  Palawa  zeik 
(Toukyeghat),  east  of  Tounghoo.     Fl.  Apr. 

I  heard  this  species  called  Yamatha  Khyeing  by  the  Burmans. 

41.  C.  GuauBA,  Mart,,  Falm.,  ed.  I,  211  et  ed.  II,  206  and  330,  t. 
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175,/  7,  t.  Z,  XVIII.  f.  XX  and  XXL  {0.  Mastersianus,  Qnff.  in 
Macl  Calc.  Journ.,  V,  76  and  Ind.  Falms.,  84,  t.  206  and  195,  J5,  exelfol 
sub  nom,  C,  Jhscieulati) . 

Hab.  Frequent  in  leaf-shedding,  especially  the  mixed,  forests  all  over 
Burma  from  Chittagong  and  Ava  down  to  Tenassenm.  FL  C.  S. ;  Fr.  Apr. 
May. 

Called  Kyeing  ni  in  Burma. 

Doubtful  Species. 

1.  C.  PLATTSPATHTJS,  Mart.,  Palm,,  ed,  /,  210  (Damonorqps  phUtf^ih 
thus,  Mart.,  Palms.,  206) 

Stem  thin,  the  sheaths  sparingly  armed  with  subulate  thorns  and 
spreading  bristles,  in  front  below  the  membranous  deciduous  limb  with  bns- 
tle-like  thorns ;  the  rachis  and  petiole  with  straight  and  recurved  thoros ; 
pinned  all  equidistant,  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  several-nerved,  plaited,  along 
with  the  rachis  beneath  sparingly  and  minutely  rusty-villous,  ^  to  1  fb. 
long,  about  an  inch  broad  ;  male  spadix  1^  fb.  long,  supradecompound,  the 
peduncle  1^  inch  long,  compressed-terete,  thorny  and  bristly,  the  rachis 
lax,  sparingly  and  minutely  rusty-floccose,  terminating  in  a  recurved-thornj 
tendril ;  spathes  membranous,  flat,  persistent,  linear,  2 — 3  in.  long,  sparing- 
ly aculeate  or  almost  unarmed ;  male  flowers  about  a  line  long ;  caljx 
eampanulate  ;  corolla  twice  as  long,  the  petals  lanceolate,  acute  {Mart,  I.  c). 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Tavoy  (Wall.  Cat.  8610). 

1  have  not  seen  this  species,  which  (owing  to  the  tendril-bearing  spa- 
dix) is  evidently  a  Calamus,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unequally  distant 
pinnules,  might  have  been  compared  with  C.  Chiruha, 

2.  C.  CONOINNUS,  Mart.,  Palm.,  332,  t.  116,  f  X;  Walp.  Ann.  Ill, 
483.— PI.  XX,  O. 

Erect  or  almost  stemless  ?  the  rachis  of  the  leaves  (and  of  the  spadix) 
rusty-tomentose,  sparingly  beset  below  with  half-conical  subulate  straight 
reversed  pale  thorns  ;  pinnae  16  to  20  in.  long,  1 — IJ  inch  broad,  almost 
equidistant,  linear-lanceolate,  subulate- acuminate,  many -nerved,  glossy  abore, 
with  numerous  transverse  veins,  the  margins  and  keel  above  setulose; 
female  spadix  decompound ;  spathes  coriaceous,  rupturing,  with  small  rather 
straight  recurved  thorns  ;  secondary  spathes  lax  membranous ;  spathules  ring- 
shaped,  short ;  calyx-lobes  ovate,  twice  as  broad  as  the  lanceolate  almost 
equally  long  corolla-lobes  ;  drupe  globular,  acute,  as  large  as  a  pea ;  scales 
yellowish,  the  lower  margin  broader  brownish  {Mart.  I,  c). 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Tavoy  (Wall.  Cat.  8607.)      , 

This  species  also  is  unknown  to  me,  and  the  figured  drupes  appear  to  be 
very  unripe. 

8.     C.  NiTiDUs,  Mart.,  Palms.,  334i ;  Walp.  Ann.,  Ill,  4S4. 
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Stem  ?  leaves  rather  rigid,  the  raehis  armed  with  copious  solitary  and 
combined  recurved  thorns  intermixed  with  smaller  ones  ;  pinnse  ^  ft.  long, 
1  inch  broad,  approximate,  equidistant,  linear-lanceolate,  glossy,  marginate 
along  the  3  nerves  above  and  almost  bristly  along  the  border  ;  female  spa- 
dix  about  2 — 3  ft.  long,  terminating  in  a  tendril,  decompound  ;  spathes  pro- 
duced into  a  membranous  limb  2  in.  long,  at  base  beset  with  small  retrorse 
black  thorns  rather  thick  at  apex  ;  flowers  by  pairs  (a  male  and  a  fertile 
one)  ;  calyx  tubulai*,  3-toothed  ;  corolla  lobes  ovate,  acute ;  drupes  (unripe) 
globular,  acute ;  scales  chestnut-brown  on  the  middle,  with  a  broad  pale- 
coloured  fringed  margin  (^Mart.  I,  cj), 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Tavoy  (Wall.  Cat  8609). 

Again  a  species  which  I  cannot  identify  from  the  description  only.  It 
seems  to  belong  in  the  affinity  of  C.  tigrinus,  etc.  with  fringed-appendaged 
scales,  but  has  elongate  spathules. 

4.  C.  MELiLNACANTHUS,  Mart.,  Falm.y  333,  t.  116,  /.  XIII,  t  Z, 
XXII,  f.  X;   Walp.,  Ann.,  Ill,  484.— PI.  XX,  B. 

Scandent,  the  thorns  all  antrorse,  glossy  black  (those  of  the  sheaths 
almost  whorled  straight  ?)  those  on  the  raehis  almost  solitary,  scattered  and 
short  (1-3  lin.  long),  recurved  ;  pinnee  equidistant,  linear,  about  12 — 13  in. 
the  upper  ones  i  ft.  long  by  5 — 6  lin.  broad,  long  acuminate,  along  the 
borders,  on  the  midrib  beneath  and  above  and  along  the  two  lateral  nerves 
beneath  black-bristled ;  female  spadix  decompound,  terminating  in  slender 
retrorsely  aculeate  tendrils  ;  spathes  rather  terete,  shortly  truncate,  the  lower 
ones  with  scattered  retrorse  thorns,  the  upper  ones  almost  unarmed  ;  drupes 
eUipsoid,  acute,  10  lin.  long  by  5  lin.  thick  ;  pale  yellowish,  sometimes  with 
a  brown-coloured  thin  margin  (Mart,  I.  c), 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Chai^pedong  (Wall.  Cat.  8608). 

A  species  unknown  to  me. 

5.  C.  HUMiLis,  Boxh.,  Fl.  Ind.,  Ill,  773. 

Shrubby  ;  not  scandent  nor  flagelliferous.     Leaves  lanceolar,   smooth, 
many-nerved.     Spines  few,  but  long  and  strong  {Boxh.  I.  c). 
Hab.     Chittagong  (Roxb.). 

6.  C.  POLYGAMUS,  Boxh.,  Fl,  Ind,,  III,  780;  Oriff',  in  Mad.  Oalc. 
Joum.,  V,  48,  in  adnot, 

A  most  extensive  scandent  rambler,  canes  the  thickness  of  a  common 
walking-stick  ;  spines  almost  whorled  ;  sheaths  flagelliferous  ;  lower  pinnsB 
in  remote  fascicles  of  3  or  4,  the  upper  ones  single  and  alternate  or  opposite, 
all  linear  with  a  few  bristles  on  the  margins  and  nerves  underneath  ;  male 
and  hermaphrodite  flowers  on  the  same  supra-decompound  spadix  (Boxh., 

I  <?.). 

Hab.     Chittagong  (Eoxb.). 

Roodoom  het  of  the  natives,  according  to  Roxburgh. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  PLATES. 

(All  figurefl  are  of  the  natural  size,  except  where  the  contrary  is  stated.) 

PI.  XII.  Abeca  hexasticha,  Kurz,  Fig.  1.  plant,  reduced  in  size  ;  fig.  2.  spadix 
in  young  fruit ;  fig.  3.  transverse  Boction  of  spadix,  shewing  the  6  series  of  flowers ;  fig.  4. 
a  very  young  fruit  with  perianth ;  fig.  5.  the  same,  longitudinal  section,  somewhat  mag- 
nified. 

PI.  XIll.  LmsTONA  BFECiosA,  Kurz.  Fig.  1.  plant,  reduced ;  ^g.  2.  a  piece 
of  the  ultimate  hranching  of  the  fruiting  spadix ;  fig.  3.  seed,  from  below ;  fig.  4. 
section  of  the  same ;  fig.  6.  upper  part  of  potiolo  and  base  of  lea£  (The  trunk  in 
fig.  1  is  drawn  too  thick  by  nearly  half  a  line). 

PI.  XIV.     LivisTONA  8PECI08A,  £urz.   Fig.  1.  lower;  fig.  2.  upx>er  port  of  petiole. 

PI.  XV.  CoBYPHA  MACiiopoDA,  Kufx.  Fig.  1.  plant,  reduced ;  fig.  2.  seedling- 
plant,  also  reduced ;  fig.  3.  irmi ;  fig.  4.  terminal  pinna),  reduced ;  fig.  6.  poition  <^ 
petiole,  reduced. 

PI.  XVI.  Plectocomu  hacrostachta,  Kurz.  Fig.  1.  tail-like  spike,  lowest  and 
uppermost  part  of  it ;  fig.  2.  a  spathule  with  the  infiorescence ;  fig.  3.  flower ;  fig.  4. 
flower  of  Flectocomia  elongata,  for  comparison's  sake ;  fig.  5.  flower,  opened  out,  mag- 
nified ;  fig.  6.  petal,  from  outside,  magnified. 

PI.  XVn.  Plectocomia  macrostacuya,  Kurz.  Fig.  1.  a  portion  of  the  leaf;  fig.  2. 
the  flame,  shewing  spine  on  the  under  side. 

PI.  XVIII.  Dj«'.MONOROP8  HYPOLEUCUB,  Kurz.  Fig.  1.  flowering  branch,  $  ;  fig.  2. 
an  ultimate  branching  of  inflorescence,  magnified;  fig.  3.  calyx,  magnified;  fig.  4. 
corolla,  laid  open,  magnified. 

PI.  XIX.  D.9^MOMOROPS  HYF0LEUCU8,  Kurz.  Fig.  1 .  portion  of  branch  and  loinr 
part  of  leaf ;  fig.  2.  terminal  portion  of  leaf. 

PL  XX.  A,  KoRTUALSiA  scAPHiGERA,  Mart.,  frx)m  the  Andamans.  Fig.  1.  paxi 
of  fruiting  spadix ;  fig.  2.  a  flowering  catkin,  $  ;  fig.  3.  drupe;  fig.  4.  scales  of  draper 
magnified ;  fig.  6.  seed ;  fig.  6.  the  same,  longitudinal  section.  B.  Cauucvs  xelaxa- 
CANTHUS,  Mart.  Fig.  1.  drupe,  copied  from  Martius's  work.  C.  Caulmus  coxcDwrs, 
Mart.,  copied  from  Martius's  work.     Fig.  1.  fruiting  branchlet ;  fig.  2.  drupe,  magnified. 

PI.  XXI.  KoRTHALSiA  SCAPHIGERA,  Mart.,  frx)m  the  Andamanfl.  Fig.  1.  sheath 
and  lower  part  of  petiole ;  fig.  2.  yoimg  plant. 

PI.  XXII.  Calamus  arborescens,  Grif.,  from  Peg^.  Fig.  1.  jMirt  of  firmtinif 
spadix ;  fig.  2.  drupe ;  fig.  3.  scales ;  fig.  4.  seed,  immature ;  fig.  6.  terminal  portion  of 
the  male  spadix  ;  fig.  6.  male  flower,  somewhat  magnifled ;  flg.  7.  calyx,  slit  open,  magni- 
fied ;  fig.  8.  corolla,  with  stamens,  laid  open,  magnifled  ;  fig.  9.  stamens  from,  diffezcnt 
views,  mag^fled. 

PI.  XXIII.  Calamts  ebectus  Roxh.,  from  Chittagong.  Fig.  I.  lower  pait  of 
female  spadix ;  flg.  2.  portion  of  fruiting  spadix ;  fig.  3.  seed,  with  the  resinous  corer; 
fig.  4.  seed,  longitudinal  section ;  fig.  5.  scales. 

PI.  XXIV.  CALAMrs  ERECTUS,  Roxb.,  from  Chittagong.  Fig.  1.  portion  of  male 
spadix  ;  fig.  2.  male  flower ;  fig.  3.  corolla  with  stamens,  laid  open,  somewhat  magnified; 
fig.  4.  stamens  from  diflerent  views,  magnifled. 

PI.  XXV.  Calamus  tiorinus,  Kurz,  from  the  AnHamATia.  Fig.  1.  frnitiag  branch 
of  the  spadix  with  portion  of  tendril ;  flg.  2.  lower  part  of  the  basal  spadix ;  fig.  3.  dnpe; 
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fig.  4.  scales  of  the  same,  magnified ;  fig.  6.  seed  from  above  ;  fig.  6.  the  same,  side-view ; 
fig*.  7.  the  same  in  longitudinal  section,  shewing  the  embryo  at  e. ;  fig.  8.  young  fruits, 
from  Pegu ;  fig.  9.  scale  of  the  same,  magnified. 

PL  XXVI.  Calamus  tiorutus,  Kurz^  from  the  Andamans.  Pig.  1.  leaf  with  ten- 
drUj  reduced ;  fig.  2.  portion  of  petiole  and  sheath  with  tendril ;  fig.  3.  pinnule. 

1*1.  XXVn.  A.  Calamus  Andamanicus,  Kurz,  from  the  Andamans.  Fig.  1.  por- 
tion of  the  frxdting  spadiz  ;  fig.  2.  drupe  ;  fig.  3.  scales  of  the  same,  magnified  ;  fig.  4. 
the  same,  still  more  magnified ;  fig.  6.  seed ;  fig.  6.  the  same,  longitudinal  section. 
^.  Calamus  pasciculatus,  JRoxb,,  fi^m  Burma.  Fig.  7.  a  portion  of  the  spadlx  with 
iijirij>e  and  monstrous  fruits ;  fig.  8.  a  monstrous  fruit,  magnified. 

PI.  XXVIU.  Calamus  Andamanicus,  Kurz,  from  the  Andamans.  Fig.  1.  a  por- 
tion of  the  stem  with  leaf  and  lower  part  of  inflorescence,  much  reduced ;  fig.  2.  the 
same,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  petiole  ;  fig.  3.  a  pinnule. 

PI.  XXIX.  Calamus  paradoxus,  Xwrs,  from  the  Martaban.  Fig.  1.  portion  of 
flo^wering  male  spadix  ;  fig.  2.  terminal  spikelet  of  the  same,  magnified ;  fig.  3.  a  male 
flower,  magnified ;  fig.  4.  the  same  laid  open,  magnified ;  figs.  6  and  6.  anthers  seen 
finnn  the  side  and  frxmt,  magnified ;  fig.  7.  leaf,  reduced. 

PL  XXX.  Calamus  paradoxus,  Xwrs,  from  Itfartaban,  $.  Fig.  1.  lower  portion 
of  leaf  and  sheath ;  fig.  2.  upper  portion  of  ditto,  with  part  of  tendril. 

PL  XXXI.  A.  Calamus  latipolius,  Soxb.,  from  the  Andamans.  Fig.  1.  portion  of 
ttie  fruiting  spadix  ;  fig.  2.  drupe :  fig.  3.  scales  of  the  same,  magnified ;  figs.  4  and  5, 
seed  seen  frt>m  below  and  above ;  fig.  6.  the  same  in  longitudinal  section  ;  fig.  7.  unripe 
fruits  frrom  Pegu ;  fig.  8.  the  same,  somewhat  magnified ;  fig.  9.  scales  of  the  same, 
magnified.  £.  Calamus  tenuis,  Itoxb.j  from  Chittagong.  Fig.  1.  piece  of  finiting  spadix  ; 
fig-.  2.  drupe ;  fig.  3.  scales  of  the  same,  magnified ;  fig.  4.  seed,  from  above ;  fig.  6, 
the  same,  in  longitudinal  section ;  fig.  6.  unfinished  pencil  sketch  of  drupe,  copied  fix)m 
Roxburgh's  drawings.  C.  Calamus  oaacilis,  Hoxb.y  from  Assam.  Fig.  1.  lower  part  of 
epodix  with  leaf-sheath ;  fig.  2.  drupe ;  fig.  3.  seed  from  below ;  fig.  4.  the  same,  in 
longitudinal  section ;  fig.  5.  scales,  magnified ;  fig.  6.  transverse  section  of  the  same. 
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On  the  Genehal  Theory  of  Duplex  Telegbapht. 

By   Louis   SCHWENDLEB. 

(Continued  fix)m  page  21.) 

The  first  part  of  this  investigation  concluded  by  giving  the  best  rela- 
tions between  the  resistances  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Bridge 
Arrangement,  under  the  limiting  supposition,  however,  that  the  line  used 
for  duplex  working  was  perfect  in  insulation,  or  more  generally  that  the  real 
conduction  resistance  of  the  line  could  be  neglected  against  the  resistance 
of  the  resultant  fault.* 

It  now  remains,  therefore,  to  investigate  if  the  simple  relations  given 
are  generally  true  ;  or,  if  not,  what  they  become  in  case  the  line  has  an  ap- 
preciable leakage.  In  fact  this  is  clearly  the  case  of  practical  importance, 
since  all  overland  lines,  especially  long  ones,  even  if  constructed  on  the  best 
known  principles,  will  always  have  a  very  considerable  leakage,  i,  e,,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  resultant  fault  (i)  will  generally  be  by  no  means  very  large 
in  proportion  to  the  real  conduction  resistance  (Z)  of  the  line. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  general  solution  of  the  problem,  we  must 
conduct  the  investigation  with  great  caution,  that  is,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  introduce  beforehand  any  relation  between  the  different  variable?, 
however  convenient,  that  is  not  necessarily  a  consequence  of  the  paramount 
condition  to  be  fulfilled  for  Duplex  Telegraphy,  i,  e,,  Regularity  of  SignaU, 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present  general  investigation  must  be 
conducted  somewhat  differently  from  the  special  one  given  in  the  First  Part. 

It  must,  however,  be  understood  from  the  beginning  that  whatever  the 
best  relations  may  be,  which  should  exist  between  the  different  resistances 
of  the  Bridge  Method,  wheii  used  on  an  imperfect  line,  these  relations  must 
revert  to  the  special  ones  given  before  if  we  put  i  =  oo ,  and  this  fact  affords 
a  certain  check  upon  the  correctness  of  the  new  relations  to  be  found. 
General  solution  of  the  first  problem  for  the  Bridge  Method, 

The  diagram  (Fig.  1)  given  in  the  First  Part  represents  the  general 
case,  and  to  it  therefore  I  shall  refer  in  the  present  paper. 

The  general  mathematical  question  which  is  to  be  solved  for  Duplex 
Telegraphy  has  been  stated  as  follows  : — 

Regulaeitt  op  Signals.  D  and  S  are  two  functions  tchich  must  he 
rigidly  equal  to  zero  when  no  variation  in  the  system  occurs  ;  and  tchich  for 

*  For  a  definition  of  the  terms,  "resultant  fault,"  " real  conduction,"  "measnrpd 
conduction,"  **  reid  insulation,"  "  measured  insulation,"  &c.,  'which  will  be  of  fitquent 
occurrence  in  this  paper,  see  my  Tvntiug  Instnu'tions,  Part  II,  Section  I, 
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any  given  variation  in  the  system  must  he  as  small  as  possible ^  and  approxi- 
mate rapidly  towards  zero  as  the  variation  in  the  system  becomes  smaller  and 

smaller. 

Further  these  two  functions  D  and  8  were  expressed,  say  for  Station 
(I),  as  follows: 

D=  — — -i  air) 

and 

S'  =  E"^,/f-~  +  o'<l>'     (IV) 

These  two  expressions  are  quite  general,  i.  ^.,they  do  not  as  yet  contain 
any  restrictive  conditions  (beyond  those  involved  by  the  mode  of  arrange- 
ment of  the  system  of  conductors)  between  the  different  variables  ;  and  the 
sismification  of  the  abbreviated  terms  can  be  found  from  the  First  Part.* 

Now  the  first  relation  that  we  shall  introduce  is 

for  both  stations,  which  may  be  called  most  appropriately  "  the  key  equa^ 
tionJ*^ 

The  introduction  of  this  relation  at  the  outset  is  quite  justified,  for  say 
that  ^'  ==  ly  =  o  is  rigidly  fulfilled  in  Station  (1),  when  Station  (I)  is 
sending  and  the  key  in  Station  (II)  is  at  rest,  and  suppose  the  electromotive 
force  in  Station  (II)  equals  o  (the  E.  M.  F.  of  all  elements  annulled  and  only 
their  resistance  )8"  left),  then,  moving  the  key  in  Station  (II)  from  its  rest 
contact  to  its  working  contact,  the  regularity  condition  S*  =^  D^  =  o  would 
be  (i.  e,  balance  in  Station  I)  at  once  disturbed  if  to"  +  )8"  <  J^"  during  the 
motion  of  the  key,  even  if  no  variation  in  the  line  took  place.  Thus  it  is 
paramount  to  have  to  +  )3  =  /*  for  each  station  during  the  movement  of 
the  key.t 


*  For  convenience  of  reference  I  shall  give  here  all  the  terms  of  which  use  wiU  be 
made  hereafter. 

„  =  4  (a  +  rf  +  ,  +  /)  +  (a  +  y)  (/  +  rf.) 
m  ^  b  {(/  +  d)  +  d  (a  +  If.) 

n 

a 

a  =  i{!f  +  d)(,a  +/)  +  ttf,  (d  +/)  +/rf  (a+ff.) 
These  expressions  have  been  obtained  by  the  appKcation  of  Kirchoff *8  rules  to  the 
Bridge  Arrangement  as  represented  in  Fig.  1,  and  they  are  quite  general,  as  no  other 
relations  beyond  those  represented  by  the  diagram  have  been  introduced  as  yet. 

t  To  ful£l  the  key  equation  most  exactly  during  the  movement  of  the  key,  I  have 
constructed  a  key  (constant  resistance  key)  based  on  the  following  principle  :     During 
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But  if  for  instance  in  Station  (I) 

u/  +  ^=f' 

it  follows  that 

<(/  =  if,'* 

Hence,  substituting  its  value  for  a  and  reducing,  we  get  more  simply, 

8"=  -^f ^  (IV) 


but  as 


w  h' 


and 


we  have 


N'  t^  n' 


^        n' 


5'  =  ^\ :^-l 


^'  -{  . a;_       \  (ivo 

Therefore  ^  approximates  most  rapidlyf  towards  zero  if  •—; — ;  does,  or 

my 

we  have 

A' 

should  be  as  small  as  the  circumstances  will  allow  of. 

the  first  movement  of  the  key  (up  or  down  stroke)  a  force  is  stored  up  in  a  spring 
before  the  contacts  are  changed,  which  force  finally  causes  the  change  in  these  contacts; 
for  this  reason  the  two  principal  contacts  of  the  key  co-exist  only  for  an  almost 
infinitesimal  time,  the  length  of  which  is  moreover  indei>endent  of  the  signalling  speed. 

Thus  for  this  key  u;  ^»  /  is  /3  is  Mfilled  in  all  positions  except  one,  when  it  is   ■      -t 

z 

but  for  such  a  short  time  that  the  error  cannot  have  any  disturbing  infloenoe  lAaJSr 

ever. 

*  if/  is  the  proportion  of  the  total  current  arriving  at  point  1  Fig.   1,  which  passes 

ofif  through  the  instrument  g'  when  the  key  of  Station  (I)  is  at  rest.    Then  ^,  being  a 

function  of  a',  1/,  df^  ^,  is  also  a  function  of /^    ^'  is  the  proportion  of  the  total 

current  arriving  at  point  1  Fig.  1,  which  passes  through  the  instrument  ^  when  the 

key  of  Station  (I)  is  sending,  thus,  besides  being  a  function  of  a',  V^  ^  and  ^,  it  is  a 

function  of  u/  •{-  jS'  insead  of  /',  and  as  ^  and  ^  are  otherwise  quite  similar  functions 

they  become  identical  if  we  make 

/'  ==  u^  +  ^ 

t   — p  can  never  become  zero,  but  should  on  the  contrary  be  as  lax^  as  possible, 
ft 

and,  therefore,  S^  can  only  approximato  towards  zero  by  —tt,  becoming   as  small  as 

possible. 
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Now  that   ly  approximates   also  rapidly  towards   zero    by  making 

as  small  as  possible  can  be  proved  as  follows  : — 
By  definition  we  have 

iy  =  ^ 

Further,  as  <^'  ==  j/r'  (on  account  of  the  key  equation),  we  have 
p'  =:  S'  invariably 

Thus  ly  for  any  given  P'  approximates  towards  zero  at  the  same  rate 
as  8'  does,  t.  e.,  the  smaller  $'  becomes. 

Therefore  the  whole  problem  is  actually  most  generally  solved  by 
making 

m  \f/ 
as  small  as  possible  for  both  stations. 

Now  for  Station  (I),  if  balance  in  the  g*  branch  for  the  outgoing 
current  be  established,  we  have 

.    a'd'  —  b'(/  =  o 
where  c'  is  the  ^^  measured  circuif*  from  Station  (I),  and  supposing  that  all 
variations  in  the  system  are  chiefly  due  to  variations  in  the  line  resistance  * 
we  have  at  once : 

—  5'  8  c'  =  A' 
8  c'  the  total  variation  of  the  line  resistance  may  be  either  positive  or 
n^ative,  and  supposing  that  8  </  contains  its  sign  we  have  : 

to  be  made  as  small  as  possible. 

Now  in  case  of  the  line  being  perfect  (*  =  oo)  8^  =  8X  (a  constant 
with  respect  to  the  different  resistances  of  each  arrangement,  and  which 
was  the  case  in  the  first  solution).     At  present  however  8<7'  is  a  function 


♦  The  variations  in  cf  may  be  due  to  variations  in  the  line,  or  to  variations  in  the 
duplex  arrangemente.  In  the  latter  case  they  may  be  due  either  to  an  alteration  of 
temperature  in  the  station  and  then  the  effect  can  he  only  small,  or  to  an  accident  (wire 
OP  connection  breaking)  and  then  the  influence  will  become  so  great  that  nothing  short 
of  actual  repairs  could  help.  Thus  practically  the  problem  has  only  to  be  solved  for 
variations  in  the  line. 
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of  the  resistances  of  the  two.  arrangements,  which  function  must  be  first 
determined  before  we  can  decide  what  general  condition  makes  &  as  small 
as  possible. 
We  have 

^  i  +  if  +  p' 

p"  being  the  complex  resistance  of  Station  (IT). 

Put  Z'  =  0? 
andZ'+  r=L 

Now  c'  may  vary  from  three  essentially  different  causes,  namely  : — 

1.  a  varies,  or  the  position  of  the  resultant  fault  alters  ; 

2.  i  varies,  or  the  resistance  of  the  resultant  fault  alters  ; 

8.     Jj  varies  or  the  real  conduction  of  the  line  alters,  as  may  happen 
by  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  temperature  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  line,   or   by  the  occurrence  of  a  partial  discon- 
tinuity (imperfect  joints,  loose  shackles,  &c.). 
These  three  causes  may  act  separately  or  conjointly,  and  their  total 
effect  we  can  approximately  get  by  taking  the  total  differential  of  c'  with 
respect  to  a,  »,  and  L. 

dc'  =.  -^  dx  -^  -rr  di  +  -r-T  dL 
ax  di  all 

or  he'  =  ---  h:  +  —  hi  +  —  ZL  approximately, 

which  expression  is  perfectly   true,   however,   for  small    variations  &p,  5*, 
and  hL, 
Now* 


b 

-17^ 

'  w  =  p  -r 

b' 

K' 

K'        A'       «' 

•    • 

m' 

b'         y'    n^ 

or 

1/ 

K'        A'       »' 
m'"*"    b''   m' 

but 

A'  = 

b'bc' 

• 
•    • 

A' 

b'  ~ 

V                n* 

,  +  f'-'   , 
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^       da  d%  dL 


p'  +  &  -^htf 


But  aa  &r,  H  and  82/  are  very  small,  and,  as  neither  -= — »  -r-r^  nor  -r-^ 

d  X  d  t  dLt 

can  become  infinite,  it  follows  that  &'  must  be  always  very  small  in  pro- 
portion to  d  itself,  and  more  so  as  compared  with    p'  +  ^« 
Thos  we  have  at  last 

p'  ^tf  p'  +  C^  p'  +  tf' 

and  therefore  to  make  ff,  for  independent  variations  &r,  Si,  and  8Z,  as  small 
as  possible,  each  term  should  be  made  as  small  as  possible.  Now,  taking  p' 
and  p'  as  independent  variables,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  differential  of 
each  term  is  n^ative.  Thus  6^  becomes  smaller  the  larger  />'  and  p"  are 
selected,  and  the  same  of  course  is  the  case  for  6^  (Station  II). 

Now  the  complex  resistance   of  any  one  station  can  be  expressed  as 
follows  : — 

a+y  +  d+f      (a  +  ^+y+/){&(a  +  ^  +  y+/)  +  (a+y)(/+i)) 

Thus  for  any  given  sum  of  resistances,  i.  e,,  a  +y  +  rf  +  y  =  const., 
p  will  be  largest  if 

ad  —  yf=o       (VI) 

which  is  the  '^  immediate  balance  condition" 


Kow 

d'     ""   ^'  ■? 
Sabetituting  for  -^  its  value  we  get 

m*y       N' 

y  n'  ^ 

but        N'^(^tif  +  ar 

N*  a*  a' 

—  =  </  +  -,  but  -J  =»  / 

or      2li!  =  tf»4.^  +  a^ 

*  ThiB  expreflsion  is  nothing   elfio  but  the  resistance  of  a  Whoatstone's  Bridge 
between  the  two  battery  electrodes.    It  is  most  easily  obtained  by  the  application  of 
Kirchoff*8  rules. 
29 
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The  fulfilment  of  the  immediate  balance  condition  is  therefore  no  longer 
an  assumption  made  to  afford  convenient  and  quick  means  of  adjustment 
when  balance  is  disturbed,  but,  as  has  been  proved,  is  necessary  in  order  to 
reduce  the  effect  of  any  disturbance  whatever  to  a  minimum. 

Supposing  now  the  fulfilment  of  the  immediate  balance^  we  have 

^       a  +  d+f^g 
which  again  has  a  relative  maximum  for 

g  +  d  =  a +f 
whence  it  follows,  in  consequence  of  equation  (VI),  that 

a^d^f^g (VIII) 

represents  the  general  solution  of  the  problem. 

This  result  might  of  course  have  been  anticipated  from  the  special 
solution,  since  equation  (VIII)  gives  only  a  relation  between  the  branches, 
quite  independently  of  i.  It  remains  now  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  one 
of  the  branches,  and  to  this  end  we  have  to  consider  the  magnetic  moments 
of  the  receiving  instruments. 

Maxima  Magnetic  Moments.      By  definition  we  have 

for  both  stations,  and  as  it  has  been  proved  before  quite  generally  that 
iS  =  0  if  A  =  o,  f,  ^.,  if  rigid  balance  in  the  station  for  the  out-going 
current  be  established,  we  know  at  once  that  at  or  near  balance  the  current 
which  in  one  and  the  same  station  produce  single  and  duplex  signals  must 
be  identical,  and  need  therefore  express  the  magnetic  moment  in  each  station 
for  one  current  only,  by  presupposing  balance  in  both  the  stations. 
The  currents  which  at  or  near  balance  produce  the  signals  are 

•  .Q'  =  :?-.    ,  ^'  in  Station  (I), 

4  y  +  <r 


*  For  balance  in  Station  (IE)  the  curront  passing  through  Station  (I)  is 

V 

but    4^  =3  ^'  on  account  ofa«=rf=»^«=/in  each  Station 

but    f«*'  =  4^(/'  +  J*0 
and  dividing  by  V*  we  get 
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These  expressions  follow  from  the  general  formulcB  hj  fulfilling  the 
regularitj  equation  (VIII)  for  both  stations,  and  in  addition  the  balance 
conditions. 

Multiplying  now  ©'  by  -v/  /  and  G"  by  v'  9^^  we  get 


4  ■  /  +  c" 
4  V  +  &'^ 


7 

n 


the  magnetic  moments  of  the  two  instruments  in  Nos.  (I)  and  (II)  Sta- 
tions respectively ;  and,  considering  that* 

where  Q  =  {sf  +  I")  (f  +  V)  +  i  id'  +  f  +  V  -{-  Z"),  we  may  write  the 
two  above  expressions  as  : — 

The  first  expression  has  clearly  an  absolute  maximum  with  respect 
to  ff'y  and  the  second  with  respect  to  ^,  but  these  two  maxima  cannot  be 
simultaneously  fulfilled,  and  do  not  therefore  represent  a  solution  in  this 
particular  case.  But  if  we  consider  that  during  a  duplex  signal  both  the 
instruments  y  and  y"  are  in  circuit,  while  during  a  single  signal,  though  not 
both  the  instruments  yet  certainly  their  equivalent  in  resistances  are  in 
circuit,  it  will  be  clear  why  simultaneous  maxima  of  the  two  single  expres- 
sions are  not  possible.  It  represents  simply  the  more  general  case  to  which 
the  question  belongs  of  making  the  magnetic  moments  of  two  instruments, 
connected  up  in  the  same  single  circuit,  maxima.  In  this  case  it  is  well 
known  we  can  do  nothing  more  than  make  the  sum  of  the  magnetic  mo- 
ments a  maximum,  and  here  therefore  we  must  do  the  very  same. 

Adding  then  we  get 


4  ■  /'• 


but  sT^  *=  J^  </'  on  account  of  balance  in  Station  (II) 

.-.      G^  = .  '^ 


4     g"  J^(f 
*  This  can  be  eaaUy  shewn  by  substitatiiig  for  fi^,  /x^,  e^  and  c^  their  actual  values. 
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which  expression  has  a  maximum  with  respect  to  both  y'  and  f  considered 
as  independent  variablesy  and  such  indeed  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
problem  they  really  are. 

Thus,  differentiating  P  with  respect  to  y'  and  y",  we  get 

and 

But  as  the  same  kind  of  instruments  are  employed  in  both  the  stationa, 
we  require  evidently  abo  the  same  force  in  both  to  produce  the  signals,  no 
matter  what  the  state  of  the  line  may  be. 

Thus  we  must  put* 

F'  =  P' 


or 


and 


but 


and 


Substituting  this  value  for  the  proportion  of  the  e.  k.  f.,  we  get 


Substituting  these  valuer  in  the  above  equations  and  reducing ;  and, 
further,  dividing  the  first  equation  by  V  +  %  dnd  the  second  by  P  +  »>  ^^ 
get  at  last 

and 


V  +    r 


ii_+^_,^(,  +  ^) 


♦  This  suppofiitioii  in  the  case  of  a  perfect  line  is  fulfilled  by  itself^  sinco  then  iM 
two  instruments  are  not  only  of  the  same  kind,  but  absolutely  identicaL 
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i  V 

Put  f  +    .  =  i''  measured  conduction  from  Station  (II), 

and  Z'  +  .  ,   -,  s=a  i'  measured  conduction  from  Station  (I). 

Thus,  the  two  equations  which  determine  the  absolute  magnitude  of 
g'  and  y*  respectively,  are 

and 

from  which  y'  and  ^  can  be  expressed,  namely, 

/  =  —  i  2'  +  i  V^  IZ'  (3  i'  +  2)     (XO 

and 

/=  —  i  ^"  '+  1  V"  ^"  (3  jL"  +  /)     (X'O 

where 

^'  =  t  +  V 
and 

^''  =  i  +  r 

Supposing  now  i  =  oo,  or  the  insulation  perfect,  we  have  L'  =  L"  =^ 
X,  and 

the  former  special  solution. 

But  so  long  as  »  is  not  infinite,  L'  and  X"  may  be  different  from  each 
other ;  and,  therefore,  also  /  different  from  /',  and,  further, 

X' 


and 


^  ="2 


^'  =  — 
^  2 


will  be  somewhat  too  large.  These  values  will,  however,  represent  a  very 
close  approximation  in  the  case  of  any  line  in  tolerably  good  electrical  con- 
dition ;  and,  as  a  line  worked  dvplice  represents  two  lines,  it  can  be  always 
afforded  to  select  the  best  sections,  when  the  above  values  for  g'  and  g** 
will  be  sufficiently  correct  for  all  practical  purposes,  especially  if  it  be 
remembered  that  when  once  g'  and  ^  have  been  fixed,  they  cannot  be 
easily  altered,  and  that,  therefore,  L*  and  L'*  must  be  invariably  certain 
averages,  either  for  the  whole  year  or  for  certain  seasons.  This,  however, 
belongs  more  to  the  practical  application  than  to  the  theory  of  Duplex 
Telegraphy. 
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The  resistance  of  the  h  branch  in  each  station  can  now  be  easily  cal- 
culated from  the  balance  equations  and  the  values  given  for  ^  and  y. 

The  value  of  the  b  branch  must  be  calculated  to  enable  as  to 
ascertain  that  maximum  part  of  h  which  will  have  to  be  made  variable  in 
increments  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  balance,  and  to  this  interesting 
question  we  shall  revert  further  on. 

The  general  solution  of  the  problem  might  now  be  considered  complete, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  currents  which  produce  the  signals,  of  which  we  do 
not  know  as  yet  with  certainty  that  we  have  the  maxima  in  the  solution 
given  above.  It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  this  solution  represents 
the  only  true  one  from  our  physical  point  of  view,  and  that,  if  it  should  not 
be  identical  with  that  giving  the  maxima  currents,  when  considered  general' 
ly  by  themselves  from  the  beginning,  the  solution  would  not  be  thereby 
invalidated  \  but  only  the  duplex  method  in  question  would  prove  to  be  not 
quite  so  perfect  as  could  be  desired.  The  sequel,  however,  will  shew  that 
the  relation  a  as  ^  =  y  =y  represents  also  the  maxima  currents  that  are 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  As  this  investigation  is  of  great  impor* 
tance  in  forming  a  correct  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  method,  it  will  be 
fully  gone  into. 

Maxima  Cuiieents.  When  considering  the  question  of  currents,  for 
any  telegraphic  circuit,  the  two  conditions  which  invariably  should  be  fol- 
filled  are : 

Firstly, — Greatest  possible  constancy  of  current. 

Secondly, — Maximum  current. 

How  far  these  two  conditions  can  be  fulfilled  simultaneously,  depends 
clearly  on  the  special  circuit  and  the  special  arrangements  adopted ;  but  so 
much  is  certain,  that  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  first  condition  (con- 
stancy of  current)  will  always  be  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  second, 
inasmuch  as  the  required  strength  of  currents  can  be  obtained  by  employ- 
ing cells,  efficient  in  kind,  sufficient  in  number,  and  properly  arranged  to 
suit  requirements. 

Thus  in  our  case,  when  we  consider  the  currents  which  produce  the 
signals  in  Duplex  Telegraphy,  before  going  to  the  condition  of  maximum 
current,  we  must  ascertain  first  the  condition  o^ greatest  possible  constancjf 
of  current. 

Now  it  has  been  proved  before  that  immediate  balance  in  each  station 
is  requisite  in  order  to  make  the  effect  of  any  disturbance  on  the  receiving 
instrument  as  small  as  the  circumstances  will  allow  ot  But  as  these  dis* 
turban ces  were  considered  with  respect  to  otie  and  the  same  instrument,  t.  e^ 
independently  of  the  magnetic  moment,  these  disturbances  are  then  simply 
due  to  the  disturbances  in  the  signalling  current ;  from  which  it  follows  at 
once  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  immediate  balance  condition  is  required  also 
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in  order  to  have  the  greatest  possible  constancy  in  the  signalling  current. 
Thus  when  investigating  the  question  of  maxima  currents  we  are  justified 
in  presupposing  the  rigid  fulfilment  of  the  immediate  balance  for  both  sta- 
tions, ».  e.j 

ad  —  gf^=sO 
Farther,  as  it  has  been  shewn  before  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  regu- 
larity condition 

a=d^g=f 
for  both  stations  does  make  the  effect  of  the  disturbances  still  smaller,  we 
have  onlj  to  investigate  the  current  at  balance,  and  to  show  that  the  con- 
dition of  maximum  current  becomes  identical  with  the  regularity  condition, 
whence  it  would  follow  that  the  duplex  method  under  consideration  ig 
perfect  in  every  conceivable  respect. 

The  question  to  be  solved  stands,  therefore,  as  follows  : — 
Tu)o  signalling  currents,  the  expressions  of  which  are  Jenoion,  have  to  he 
made  simultaneous  maxima,  while  the  different  varieties  are  linked  together 
hyfour  condition  equations. 

Thus  G'  =  ^  1^  /*>' 

the  current  which  produces  single  and  duplex  signals  in  Station  (I). 

the  current  which  produces  single  and  duplex  signals  in  Station  (II). 

1.  (^  d'  --h'  e'  =  o 

balance  in  (y^  Station  (I). 

2.  a"  d"  —  V  &'  «a  o 
balance  in  g"  Station  (II). 

3.  i^d'—g'f  =  o\ 

4.  a"  ^'  —  y"/"  =  0  ] 

immediate  balance  in  both  stations. 

Now  c'  is  a  function  of  p",  but  on  account  of  equation  (4)  p"  is  in- 
dependent of  ft",  thus  &  is  also  independent  of  h" ;  in  the  same  way  it 
follows  that  c"  is  independent  of  h' ;  thus  ft'  and  ft"  can  be  explicitly  expres- 
sed at  once,  and  from  the  four  condition  ecj^uations  we  have 

a'  d' 


Condition  equations. 


.4- 
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and,  substituting  these  values  in  the  expressions  for  &  and  O",  we  get 


G^  =  jr'» 


Q'*  =  Il'i 


{ c"  (a"  +  y'O +  «"  (y"  +  i") }{  jT  («'  + ^') +  «'(/  + <^) } 
«"  / 


{«'(«'  +  /)  +  a* (^  +  <0}  {r  (<»"+y'0  +  «''(/ +<^")} 

where 

q"  =  »  +  r 

Put  4  =  * 

and  substitute  in  the  first  expression 

in  the  second 

when  we  get 

G'  =  -B"  »  i  •  • — -^^^^ 

Now  it  will  be  seen  that  Q'  has  clearly  a  maximum  with  respect  to  g\ 
while  O"  has  a  maximum  with  respect  to  g*' ;  thus,  if  we  take  g'  as  the  only 
variable  in  G'  (k  constant)  and  differentiate  with  respect  to  g\  we  get 

dG" 
dg 

and,  If  we  take  g"  as  the  only  variable  in  &'  and  differentiate,  we  get 

dG" 


dg" 


==a 


*  If  in  theao  two  ozpreasions  we  put 
and  remembor  that  then 

d^  s  O^  =  0 

/  =  /'  =  ^ 
and  c'  =  c"  =  X  +  p 

,.,                                                             «  (y  -►  ^) 
while  p  =» p— 

«+^ 

*  (X  (fl  +  i^)  +  2  a  (^  +  rf)}.  («  +y) 

the  expreflsion  of  the  current  which  produces  the  signalB  (single  and  duplex)  through 
a  perfect  lino,  as  was  givon  in  the  first  part  of  this  investigation  (p.  19). 
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These  two  equations  must  be    fulfilled   simultaneously    in  order  to 
have  the  simultaneous  maxima  of  the  two  currents  in  question. 

Executing  the  differentiation,   and  re-substituting  for  k  its  value  ^ , 

9 
we  get  after  reduction 

«-  a"  (c"  +  rf«)  (j'  +  rfO  -  //'  (a'  +  yO  («"  +  O 
«nd  a'  a"  (c'  +  dT)  {q"  +  d")  —  g'  g"  (a"  +  j")  (a'  +  c') 


while 


d^_       «•*  a'  (o'  —  d") 

rfc'  »»  a"  (a"  —  d") 


/f\9 


Now  the  terms  in  the  two  equations  which  have  -ry  and  -r-r  for  factors 

(if         dy 

become  independently  zero,  the  first  for  a'  =  d\  and  the  second  for  a"  =  d"  • 

andy  substituting  these  values  for  d^  and  d*^  in   the   other   two   terms,   both 

become  zero  for 

whence  it  follows  that 

a'  —d'  =  o 
a^—d^'^o 

^  ^  — 9  j7  =  ^ 
is  one  of  the  simultaneous  solutions  of  the  two  equations.* 

Thus,  substituting  for  d'  its  value  a^  and  for  d*'  its  value  a*y  we  get 


.p  ^ff 


io"  +  a")  (a"  +  /')  (a'  +  /)  {a'  +  q') 


'*    _' 


^''-^\c'  +  aO  (a'  +  g')  {a"  +  /')  (a"  +  q") 

The  first  equation  has  clearly  a  maximum  *with  respect  to  a',  and  the  second 

with  respect  to  a'\  namely 

dG' 

-—  ^  0,  which  gives  a'  =  ^, 

dG^' 

and  --r^,  =  0,  which  gives  a**  =  q*\ 

aa 

*  The  other  solutions  which  aro  possible  from  a  mathematical  point  of  view  oro 
however  impossible  with  respect  to  the  physical  problem,  for  the  quantities  being  all 
eU'ctrical  reaistaiieeB  must  be  taken  with  the  same  sign,  say  positive. 
30 
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Thus  it  follows  generally  that  a  =  d  =z  g  represents  a  maximum  of 
the  cui'ronts,  and  this,  in  consequence  of  the  immediate  balance,  gives  at 
last 

a=d=g=f 
the  known  regularity  condition,  which  thus  has  also  to  hold  good  in  order 
to  make  the  two  currents  G*  and  G"  simultaneous  maxima. 

The  Jlrst  j^rohlem  for  the  Bridge  Method  has  therefore  now  been  gene- 
rally solved,  and  the  results  are  expressed  by  the  following  formulae : 


g 


=  H(yi  +  |-l) 


where  S=^  =  »« 

3  3 

When  the  insulation  is  perfect   (i=  oo)  the  results   revert  to  those 

originally  obtained  in  the  special  solution,  viz  : — 

a  =  d  =  f=g  =  w  +  /3 
»      2 

It  will  be  clear  that  the  given  solution  fulfils  the  following  conditions 
which  are  necessary  and  sufficient  to  place  Duplex  Telegraphy  on  a  par 
with  Single  Telegraphy, 

i.  Any  variation  in  the  resistance  of  the  line  has  the  least  possible  dis- 
tiO'bing  effect  on  the  receiving  instrument, 

iu  Any  disturbance  can  he  eliminated  by  a  single  adjustment  in  the  b 
l)ranch  tvithout  disturbing  balance  in  the  distant  station. 

iii.     Maximum  magnetic  moment  of  the  receiving  instritment. 

iv,     Maxim^im  currejit. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  other  method  that  can  fulfil  all  these  con- 
ditions simultaneously,  and  the  "  double  balance^l*  method  must  therefore 
be  pronounced  perfect  in  every  conceivable  respect.  I  am  convinced  that  if 
the  general  problem  of  duplex  working  were  investigated  by  means  of  the 
Variation  Calculus,  the  double  balance  method  would  come  out  as  the  Jind 
and  only  solution. t 

♦  I  have  called  this  method  the  "  dottbU  balance**  method,  since  there  are  tro 
balances  to  ho  fulfilled  in  each  station,  namely,  balance  in  tho  b  branch  for  the  arriving 
cnn-cnt  and  balance  in  the  g  branch  for  the  outgoing  current. 

t  Tho  double  balance  method  was  introduced  on  one  of  tho  important  Bombay-Cal- 
cutta main  luies  in  Juno  last.  Since  then  this  duplex  method  has  been  working  so 
Biitiijiactorily  and  with  such  roguliuity  and  speed,  even  during  the  worst  time  of  ttie 
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ADDENDUM. 

HlSTOBICAli. 

When  reading  this  paper  before  the  Asiatic  Society  on  the  4th  Febru- 
ary 1S74,  and,  further,  when  editing  the  First  Part  for  publication  in  tho 
Journal  of  the  Society,  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  a  most  com^ 
plete  history  of  Duplex  Telegraphy  had  been  published  by  Dr.  Karl  Eduard 
Zetzsche*  (Leipzig  1S65),  According  to  Professor  Zetzsche,t  the  Bridge 
Method  of  Duplex  Telegraphy  was  already  invented  in  1863  by  Maron,  a 
Prussian  Telegraph  Inspector ;  and  Dr.  Zetzsche  very  truly  remarks  that 
the  Bridge  Method  would  seem  to  be  that  least  affected  by  variations  in  the 
resistance  of  the  line.  To  this,  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  most  valua- 
ble book,  1  refer  the  reader.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  English  translation 
of  it  may  soon  be  published. 


year  (South- West  monsoon) — ^whcn  necessarily  tho  insulation  as  well  as  tho  inductive 
capacity  of  lines  arc  so  cnomiously  variahle,  that  ahout  its  thorough  practicahility  no 
doubt  can  bo  ontertiiined,  and  Col.  Robinson,  Dii-ector  Gonenil  of  Telegraphs  in  India, 
has  consequently  decided  to  introduce  this  duplex  method  also  on  tho  other  long  main 
lines  of  India. 

At  pix'.scnt  tho  apparatus  for  tho  Bombay-]Midras  line  (worked  direct  800  miles)  is 
almost  finished,  and  the  apparatus  for  Calcuttii-liangoon  is  under  manufacture. 

The  Calcutta-Bombay  main  line  is  worked  diii)li(?e  with  Jabalpur  only  in  transla- 
tion ;  distiince  between  Calcutta  and  Jabalpur  8o0  miles  :  distance  between  Jabalpur  and 
Bombay  640  m^es.  The  wire  is  almost  throughout  No.  6J  B.  W.  G.  (diam.  =  oj 
m.  m.) 

This  experiment,  made  on  such  a  large  scale  and  under  tho  most  unfavorable  meteo- 
rological conditions,  has  proved  most  conclusively  the  practicability  of  tho  double  balance 
method,  which  certainly  will  invariably  succeed  on  any  line  where  single  telegraphy  ig 
possible. 

♦  Dio  Copiertelegraphen,  die  Typendrucktclographen,  imd  die  Doppel  Telogi'aphie, 
ein  Bcitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  electrischen  Telegi-aphie,  vou  Dr.  Karl  Eduard  Zetzsche, 
Leipzig  1865. 

t  Pago  125  in  tho  work  quoted. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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List  of  Chiroptera  inhabiting  the  Khasia  Hills,  with  description 
OF  A  NEW  species. — By  G.  E.  DoBSON,  B.  A.,  M.  B.,  F.  L.  S. 

To  Major  H.  H.  Godwin-Austen  we  chieflj  owe  our  knowledge  of  the 
fauna  of  these  little  known  hill  tracts,  and  the  following  list  has  been  almost 
altogether  made  out  from  his  collections  presented  to  the  Indian  Museum. 
Most  of  the  species  were  new,  or  Himalayan  forms,  while  one  is  a  well 
known  European  bat. 

Fam.  BRINOLOPRID^. 

1.     RHiNOLOPnus  LUCTUs,  Temm. 

This  species  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  found  in  the  plains.  In- 
deed all  the  species  of  this  genus  appear  to  be  fond  of  elevated  lands  far 
from  human  habitations.  The  genus  Rhinolophus  is  the  only  genus  of  this 
large  family  represented  in  the  colder  latitudes,  and  both  species  of  leaf- 
nosed  bats  found  in  England  belong  to  it.  The  fur  of  all  the  species  is 
remarkably  long  and  dense,  evidently  in  relation  to  the  temperature  they 
live  in.  In  this  respect  they  contrast  remarkably  with  the  species  of  the 
allied  genus,  Phi/llorhina^  which  are  almost  condncd  to  the  plains  and  low 
hill  ranges  of  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemis- 
phere. 

2.      Rh.  YlTNAlffENSIS. 

Mh.  Tunanensisy  Dobson,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1872,  p.  336. 
9    Rh,  larvatusj  Milne-Edwards  (non  Horsfield),  Mammif.  du  Tibet,  1872,  p.  248. 

Milne-Edwards*  species  is  most  probably  identical  with  this,  which  will 
probably  be  found  generally  distributed  throughout  the  Himalayas  and 
adjoining  mountain  ranges.  A  dried  specimen  in  the  Indian  Museum  from 
Tupai  Mukh,  collected  during  the  Lushai  expedition,  belongs  to  this  specie:^. 

3.  Phtllokhina  armigeba,  Hodgson. 

This  fine  species,  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Hodgson  in  Nipal,  is  almost 
the  only  hill- dweller  among  numerous  and  widely  distributed  species  of  the 
genus.  It  is  alone  surpassed  in  size  by  the  African  Ph.  Gominersonu  (Ma^- 
cro/iyc^fmyiya*.  Gray),  and  is  the  largest  Asiatic  leaf-nosed  bat  yet  dis- 
covered. It  extends  along  the  Himalaya  into  China,  and  has  been  found 
by  Mr.  Swinhoe  at  Amoy. 

The  Khasia  Hills  are  a  new  locality  for  this  species. 

4.  Ph.  leptophylla,  n.  sp. 

Ears  rather  large,  broad  and  triangular  with  subacute  tips,  the  outer 
margin   slightly  concave  beneath   the  tip.    The  upper  transverse  nose-leaf 
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small,  upper  edge  simple,  narrower  than  the  horse-shoe  portion,  thin,  the 
three  vertical  folds  in  front  faintly  discernible  at  base  only :  the  horse- 
shoe with  a  small  incision  in  the  centre  of  its  front  free  edge  :  frontal  pore 
small,  placed  at  some  distance  behind  the  transverse  nose-leaf. 

Wing-membranes  from  the  tibia  a  short  distance  above  the  ankle  ; 
interfemoral  membrane  triangular,  the  extremity  of  the  tail  projecting. 
Fur  and  integuments  dark  throughout. 

This  species  belongs  to  the  same  section*  of  the  genus  as  Ph,  armigera 
from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  considerably  smaller  size  ;  by  the  upper 
transverse  nose-leaf  being  simple,  not  lobed  above  as  in  that  species,  and  by 
the  incised  front  edge  of  the  horse-shoe  which  in  Ph,  armigera  is  invariably 
plain. 

The  specimen  from  which  the  above  description  is  taken  is  an  adult 
male  preserved  in  alcohol,  obtained  in  the  Khasia  Hills  by  Major  H.  H 
Godwin-Austen  and  sent  by  him  to  the  Indian  Museum. 

6.     Pn.  LABVATA.,  Horsfield. 

The  Indian  Museum  possesses  specimens  of  this  species  from  the  Kha- 
sia Hills  collected  by  the  late  Lieut.  Bourne.  They  differ  remarkably  in 
the  colour  of  the  fur  from  the  Javanese  and  Burmese  forms.  Those  from 
the  Khasia  Hills  are  usually  very  dark  without  the  least  reddish  tinge ;  in 
one  specimen,  however,  an  old  male  with  greatly  enlarged  glandular  eleva- 
tions between  the  eyes,  the  fur  has  a  very  distinct  orange  tinge  throughout, 

6.  Ph.  fulva,  Gray. 

This  appears  to  be  the  most  widely  distributed  species  of  the  genus. 
It  varies  remarkably  in  the  colour  of  the  fur  and  size  of  the  ears,  and  has 
consequently  received  nearly  as  many  names  as  those  of  the  different  coun- 
tries it  inhabits. 

Fam.  vesfeetilionibjes. 

7.  Vesperus  pachtotis. 

Vesperua  paehyotis,  Dobson,  P.  A.  S.  B.,  1871,  p.  211. 

This  remarkable  species,  readily  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  fleshy 
ears,  has  not  been  recorded  from  any  other  locality.  The  original  descrip- 
tion was  taken  from  two  adult  specimens,  a  male  and  female,  preserved  in 
alcohol  in  the  Indian  Museum. 

8.  Vesperugo  (Pipistbelltis)  imbeicatus,  Horsfield. 

This  is  the  commonest  bat  in  India  where  it  takes  the  place  of  the 
European  Pipistrelle.  Specimens  vary  much  in  size  according  to  age  and 
locality  ;  the  form  of  the  teeth,  especially  of  the  incisors,  is  also   very  varia- 

♦  Gloionyeieria,  Gray. 
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ble,   and   consequently  the  species  has  received  a  great  number  of  different 
names. 

9.  VeSPEEUGO  (PiPISTRELLrs)  AxJSTEinA"NTrs. 
Tipistrellus  AuftteniamiSy  Dobson,  P.  A.  S.  B.,  1871,  p.  213. 

Major  God  win- Austen  has  lately  sent  another  specimen  of  this  speciea 
which  is  readily  known  by  its  broad  straight  tragus,  and  intensely  black 
integuments  and  fur.  P.  affinisy  Dobson,  from  Yunan,  is  very  close  to  this 
species,  but  there  are  nine  vertebrae  in  the  tail  compared  with  seven  in  P. 
Austenianus,  the  tragus  is  narrower,  and  the  colour  of  the  fur  light  brown. 

10.  Ntcticejcs  oiiNATUS,  Blyth. 

This  peculiarly  marked  bat  is  the  nearest  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can f]jLMiu8  Atalapha  (  =  Lasiurus).  It  is  common  in  tlie  warm  valleys 
about  Darjecliug  and  Dr.  J.  Audei*son  found  it  in  the  Kakyan  Hills, 
Yunan. 

11.  Babbastellus  communis,  Gray. 

I  can  discover  no  difference  between  the  specimen  sent  by  Major  God- 
win-Austen and  specimens  of  the  common  European  Barbastelle.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  common  in  the  Himalayas.  Specimens  have  been  sent  from 
Masuri  by  Captain  Hutton,  aiid  from  Simla  by  Moulvie  Ataor  Ruhman ; 
those  from  Simla  are  preserved  in  the  Indian  Museum. 

It  may  be  confidently  expected  that  the  following  species  which  are 
generally  common  in  the  surrounding  countries  will  be  found  in  the  Khasia 
Hills,  namely — Fteropiis  mediuSy  Temm. ;  Ci/nopterus  maryinatus,  GeoiS.; 
Cj/nonj/cferis  amplexicaudatay  Geoff, ;  Megadenna  lyra,  Geoff. ;  Hhinolophui 
affinlsy  llorsf. ;  lih,  Qaroensis,  Dobson;  Phyllorhitia  diadema,  Geoff.;  Ph. 
ftpron'Sj  Schr.  ;  Taphozous  saccolaimiis,  Temm. ;  T,  melanopojon,  Temm. ; 
Vei<pertilio  formosiis^  Hodgson;  Kerivoula picta,  Pallas;  K,  ITardicickiiy 
Gray;  Vcspenigo  annectenSy  Dobson;  Vesperus  (Tylonycterifi)  p<ichifputy 
I'einm. ;  Ni/cticrjus  Tcmminckiiy  Horsf. ;  -^.  Tickelli,  Blyth ;  Marina  harpioy 
Tullas  ;  and  M,  cyclotisy  Dobson. 


m"^'^    ^    '^     -^^      *^N/> 
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Descriptions  op  new  species  op  CnnioPTEttA  from  India  xsd 
YvisAS.—Bjf  G.  E.  DoBSON,  B.  A.,  M.  B.,  F.  L.  S. 

PHTLLORHINA  BRACHTOTA,    n.   sp. 

Ear  comparatively  small,  as  broad  as  long,  inner  margin  very  convex 
forwards,  outer  margin  slightly  concave  beneath  the  tip  ;  nose-leaf  as  in 
PA.  larvata,  Horsf.,  front  surface  of  upper  transverse  portion  with  three  very 
distinct  vertical  ridges ;  frontal  pore  small,  indistinct,  not  larger  than  tliat 
of  the  females  of  PA.  larvata. 

Feet  small :  wing-membrane  from  the  metatarsus  near  the  base  of  the 
toes.  Interfemoral  membrane  rather  large,  triangular  behind  j  extreme  tip 
of  tail  free. 

Fur,  above,  light  brown  at  base,  the  terminal  third  of  the  hairs  very 
dark,  the  extreme  tips  paler  :  beneath  similar  but  somewhat  paler.  The 
fur  on  the  shoulders  and  along  the  spine  darker.  Ears  and  wing-  and  intor- 
fenaoral-membranes  very  dark  known.  Specimens  in  colomiess  alcohol  aj)- 
pear  very  dark  brown  throughout. 

The  second  upper  premolar  is  separated  from  the  canine  by  a  wider 
interval  than  usual  in  this  genus  ;  in  the  midst  of  this  space,  but  rather  to 
the  outside,  the  small,  scarcely  distinguishable  first  premolar  is  placed. 

Length,  head  and  body  r'*95  inches  ;  tail  Y'-^  ;  head  0"*75  ;  ear  (ante- 
riorly) 0"-5 ;  forearm  r'-75 ;  thumb  0".25  ;  second  finger  2"-7  ;  foui'th 
finger  2"-l ;  tibia  0"-72  ;  calcaneum  0"-4  ;  foot  and  claws  0"-3. 

The  above  description  is  taken  fi*om  an  adult  male,  preserved  in  alcohol, 
obtained  by  Staff'  Surgeon  F.  P.  Staples  in  Central  India,  and  presented  by 
him  to  the  Museum  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  at  Netley. 

Vespertilio  montivaous,  n.  sp. 

Crown  of  head  very  slightly  elevated ;  muzzle  obtuse  :  ears  narrow, 
tapering,  with  rounded  tips  ;  outer  side  flatly  emarginate  immediately  be- 
neath the  tip  for  about  quarter  its  length,  then  slightly  convex,  and  lower 
down,  opposite  the  base  of  the  tragus  with  a  small  emargination,  terminat- 
ing beyond  this  in  a  small  rounded  lobe ;  inner  margin  convex  for  two-thirds 
its  length,  then  forming  a  straight  line  to  the  tip  ;  tragus  long,  narrow,  and 
acutely  pointed  ;  inner  margin  straight,  outer  slightly  convex  upwai'ds 
with  a  small  rounded  lobe  at  the  base. 

Feet  very  small,  toes  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  whole  foot.  Tail 
wholly  contained  within  the  interfemoral  membrane.  Wings  from  the  base 
of  the  toes. 
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Fur,  above,  dark-brown,  the  extreme  tips  paler  and  shining ;  beneath 
much  darker,  almost  black  for  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  hairs,  the 
remaining  portion  ashy.  In  front  the  face  is  everywhere  densely  covered, 
the  long  baa's  concealing  the  eyes  and  leaving  the  tip  of  the  nose  alone 
naked  :  on  each  side  of  the  muzzle  two  or  three  small  glandular  wart-like 
elevations  may  be  seen  through  the  hairs.  The  ears  are  quite  naked  ante- 
riorly, posteriorly  their  bases  only  are  covered.  On  the  wing-membrane  the 
fur  of  the  back  extends  as  far  as  a  line  drawn  from  the  junction  of  the 
proximal  and  middle  thirds  of  the  humerus  to  the  commencement  of  the 
distal  third  of  the  femur :  on  the  interfemoral  membrane  it  ceases  abruptly 
at  the  end  of  the  second  caudal  vertebra.  Beneath  the  fur  extends  upon 
the  wing-membrane  as  far  as  a  line  drawn  from  the  elbow  to  the  knee-joint ; 
the  interfemoral  membrane  is  covered  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  three 
fourths  of  the  remaining  part  is  very  thinly  clothed  with  the  short  bairs 
arising  from  the  transverse  dotted  lines. 

Incisors,  on  each  side,  parallel  and  acutely  pointed ;  inner  incisors 
longest,  with  a  small  acutely  pointed  talon  near  their  extremities  on  the 
outer  side.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  second  premolar  is  small  but  distinctly 
visible,  standing  in  the  tooth-row ;  in  the  upper  jaw  the  space  between  the 
canine  and  third  premolar  is  small,  and  the  second  premolar  is  very  miuute, 
placed  interiorly,  in  the  angle  between  the  first  and  third  premolar,  and  with 
difficulty  distinguishable  even  witli  the  aid  of  a  lens. 

Length,  head  and  body  l"-8  inches  ;  tail  1"-G ;  head  0"-65  ;  ear  0"-58; 
tragus  0"-25  ;  forearm  V'6  ;  thumb  (y'-25  ;  second  finger  2"-7  ;  fourth  fin- 
ger l"-9  ;  tibia  0"-6  ;  foot  and  claws  0"-3. 

Habitat. — Hotha,  Yunan. 

The  above  description  is  taken  from  adult  male  and  female  specimens 
preserved  in  alcohol,  obtained  by  Dr.  J.  Anderson  during  the  Yunan  £xpedi« 
tion,  and  deposited  in  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 
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By  W.  Edwin  Brooks,  C  E. 
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TiifNimcuLTJS  Pekinensis,  Swinhoe. 

I  obtained  a  mature  male,  a  young  male  in  changing  plumage,  and  an 
adult  female  of  this  species,  in  April  last,  near  Dinapore.  They  were,  with 
many  others,  hovering  over  the  cleared  ^arf(;fy  land  close  to  the  line  of  rail- 
way. 

T,  cenchris,  Naum.,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  distinct  from  the  Indian 
and  Chinese  species. 

Accipiter  virgatus,  Temm. 
J.  A.  S.  B.,  1872,  p.  73. 

Mr.  Hume  saw  the  specimen  procured  in  Cashmere  by  Capt.  Cock,  and 
pronounced  it  to  be  an  old  male  of  Ac.  nisus,  Lin.  ;  in  which  I  believe  him 
to  have  been  correct. 

•Aquila  bipasciata,  Gray  and  A.  orient alis,  Cab. 

With  the  addition  of  Mr.  Anderson's  specimens,  I  have  now  eight  of 
the  latter  species.  Four  are  marked  as  males,  as  indeed  their  small  size  in- 
dicates ;  the  average  length  of  the  wing  in  these  is  20'09  inches.  Of  four 
males  of  ^.  bifasciata— the  first  four  I  met  with — the  average  of  the  wing  i& 
20*62  inches,  or  a  trifle  more*  than  half  an  inch  difference,  which  is  quite 
a  trifling  one  for  so  large  a  bird  as  an  eagle.  The  sexing  of  one  of  the  four 
females  is  certainly  incorrect :  this  bird  has  a  wing  only  20.75  long :  one  of 
the  males  has  the  wing  20.60  :  showing  a  difference  of  only  0.25  in.  between 
male  and  female,  which,  in  an  eagle  of  this  size,  is  far  too  small ;  there  should 
have  been  a  difference  of  1.50  in.  at  least.  Between  the  four  males  and 
four  females  of  A.  hifasciata  there  is  an  average  difference  of  2.63  inches  ; 
I,  therefore,  need  only  contrast  the  males  of  each  as  regards  size,  using  for 
this  purpose  only  this  series  of  eight  of  each  which  I  have  before  me. 

One  of  the  objections  to  my  identification  of  Aq»  orientalis  with  A. 
hifasciata  was  the  alleged  larger  average  size  of  the  latter — a  question  which 
must  be  left  open  till  a  reliable  series  of  the  European  bird  can  be  obtained, 
*.  e  ,  reliable  as  regards  sex.  The  European  birds  were  mostly  obtained  from 
the  dealer  Moeschler  of  Dresden,  and  there  is  much  doubt  about  the  speci- 
mens marked  as  females,  for  they  approach  the  males  too  closely  in  size. 

The  other  point  of  supposed  difference  was  the  darker  tone  of  plumage 
of  the  European  bird.     With  regard  to  this,  I  find  that  the  Indian  species  is 
quite  as  dark.     In  fact,  in  the  series  now  before  me,  the  balance   of  darkness 
31 
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of  colour  is  decidedly  on  the  side. of  the  Indian  birds.  The  European  ones, 
which  are  spring  and  summer  birds,  are  more  faded.  The  question  of  colour 
may,  therefore,  be  dismissed  at  once,  for  in  this  respect  the  two  species  cor- 
respond  as  closely  as  could  be  desired,  but  that  of  comparative  size  must  stand 
over  tin  a  good  series  of  the  European  bird  is  obtained,  and  for  such  a 
series  to  possess  any  value  the  sexes  of  the  birds  should  have  been  determined 
by  a  naturalist,  and  not  by  a  mere  dealer. 

For  the  present,  then,  I  adhere  to  my  conclusion  that  the  two  species 
are  identical ;  each  one  having  the  peculiar  buff  patch  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  the  strongly  banded  wings  when  immature,  and  a  tail  barred  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way — aU  Y^ry  strong  points  in  favour  of  absolute  identity. 

AqVILA  ha  STAT  a,    LcSSOU. 

This  species  is  said  by  Mr.  Dresser  to  differ  from  the  species  found  in 
North  Europe,  in  the  plumage  of  the  young  bird.  The  adults  are  said  to 
correspond. 

I  have  two  specimens  in  their  first  plumage,  taken  from  the  nest  at 
Saharunpore,  and  the  following  is  a  description  of  them. 

Irides  dark  brown  ;  bill  black,  but  lead-gray  towards  base ;  cere  and 
gape  bright  yellow ;  feet  a  dull  yellow ;  claws  black.  Above,  dark  hair- 
brown  ;  this  dark  brown  is  shaded  into  quite  a  brownish-^rey  on  the  lower 
half  of  the  back  and  upper  tail-coverts,  the  feathers  of  this  lighter  portion 
being  dark-shafted  ;  upper  tail-coverts  barred  with  white  on  their  outer 
webs  ;  from  top  of  head  and  down  to  nape  of  neck  the  feathers  are  tipped 
with  small  fulvous  spots  ;  scapulars,  ridge  and  bend  of  wing,  and  most  of 
the  lesser  wing- coverts  tipped  with  fulvous  spots  of  larger  size ;  median 
wing-coverts  similarly  pale-tipped,  with  the  lower  row  having  the  spots 
considerably  larger  (about  i  in.  in  length) :  this  row  of  lai^  spots  pre- 
sents the  appearance,  at  a  little  distance,  of  a  first  and  slight  wing-bar ; 
greater  coverts  all  broadly  tipped  with  dull  fulvous  white,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  second  and  strong  bar  on  the  wing  ;  secondaries  and  tertials 
broadly  edged  with  greyish-white  shaded  off  into  the  darker  portion  of  the 
feather,  and  these  light  ends  form  the  third  bar  on  the  wing ;  the  dark  por- 
tion of  the  wing-coverts  and  scapulars  is  of  the  same  dark  hair-brown  as 
the  back  ;  primaries  uniform  black  and  unbarred  ;  secondaries  brown,  pro- 
fusely barred  with  hoary -grey  on  both  webs  ;  the  greyish-white  ends  to  the 
tertials  are  very  broad  ;  cheeks  and  side  of  head  brown  of  a  paler  shade 
than  the  top  of  the  head  and  streaked  very  faintly  with  darker ;  tail- 
feathers  dark  brown,  tipped  broadly  with  greyish- white,  and  barred  with 
greyish  on  both  webs  ;  these  bars  are  nearly  square  to  the  shaft  (Mr.  An- 
derson^s  young  example  has  not,  however,  any  indication  of  bars  on  the  tail, 
except  on  the  two  outer  feathers,  and  these  nearly  obsolete  bars  are  con- 
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fined  to  tbe  inner  webs)  ;  chin,  throat,  and  breast  are  brown  of  a  shade 
lighter  than  the  head  and  upper  back  and  gradually  becoming  paler  lower 
down,  till  it  passes  into  dingy  fulvous  on  the  lower  abdomen  and  under  tail- 
coverts  ;  from  the  top  of  the  breast  to  lower  abdomen  the  feathers  have  cen- 
tral and  terminal  stripes  of  fulvous,  the  stripes  increasing  in  size  towards 
the  legs ;  the  feathers  of  the  lower  tail-coverts  are  slightly,  but  broadly,  barred 
with  pale  brown,  and  the  shaft  portion  forms  also  a  longitudinal  brown 
streak  ;  the  appearance  of  the  tail  from  below  is  brown,  darkest  towards 
the  basal  portion,  and  barred  profusely  with  whitish  grey ;  tibial  plumes 
lightish  brown  spotted  with  fulvous  ;  tarsus  fulvous,  indistinctly  streaked 
with  pale  brown.  The  primaries,  though  apparently  barless,  are,  especially 
the  inner  ones,  when  seen  from  below,  obsoletely  barred  on  the  inner  web. 

» 

One  specimen  is  much  less  spotted  than  the  other  on  the  upper  portion  of 
the  wing,  most  of  the  lesser  coverts  being  plain  brown,  and  the  small  spots 
being  almost  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  bend  of  the  wing  and  to  its 
ridge. 

Mr.  Dresser  has  promised  me  an  immature  bird  of  the  European  form 
for  comparison,  the  result  of  which  will  be  communicated  hereafter. 

Aquila  fulyescens,  Gray  and  Hardw. 

For  the  last  three  years  no  additional  examples  of  this  rare  eagle  have 
been  procured.  The  African  species,  Aquila  ncevioides,  Ouv.  with  which  our 
bird  has  been  confounded,  is,  I  find,  subject  to  some  variation  as  regards 
the  tail.  In  my  remarks  on  this  species  (P.  A.  S.  B.,  1873,  pp.  173-175),  I 
noted  the  strongly  barred  tail  of  the  example  then  before  me.  Mr.  An- 
derson has  since  lent  me  another  South  African  example,  a  fine  adult  bird^ 
which  is  in  the  moult ;  in  it  both  old  and  new  tail-feathers  are  hoary-greyish* 
brown,  and  the  indications  of  bars  so  faint  as  to  be  only  perceptible  in 
certain  lights.  It  would  thus  appear  that  only  some  individuals  have  the 
tail  well-barred  like  the  common  Indian  Aquila  Vindhiana,  and,  consequent- 
ly, that  a  barred  tail  may  not  always  be  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
species.  I  may  note  that  I  have  a  single  example  of  Aquila  Vtndhiana 
with  an  absolutely  plain  tail;  but  of  the  hundreds  that  I  have  seen,  all, 
with  this  single  exception,  had  well-barred  tails. 

The  body  plumage  of  this  second  example  o^  Aq.  navioides  above 
referred  to  is  of  two  colours  :  all  the  old  feathers  are  light  sandy-coloured, 
while  the  new  ones  are  foxy-red :  the  lesser  and  median  wing-coverts,  and 
also  the  scapulars,  are  a  mixture  of  purplish-brown  of  different  shades  and 
rufous ;  the  rufous,  in  most  of  the  feathers,  occupying  the  centre  as  a  broad 
stripe,  but  in  some  cases  being  confined  to  one  side.  The  nostril  is  vertical 
and  of  the*  same  oblong  form  as  that  of  Aq,  Vindhiana, 

I  cannot  understand  how  our  Indian  A,    Vindhiana  came  to  be  con- 
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founded  with  the  well-marked  African  A.  mcvioides  ;  no  two  birds  could  be 
more  distinct,  the  foxy-red  plumage  of  tlie  latter  being  most  striking. 
As  far  as  general  tone  of  colour  goes,  the  African  species  more  resem- 
bles Aquila  fulvescens,  Gr&y  in  its  immature  or  buff  stage ;  but  this  last 
is  readily  distinguished  by  its  very  circular  nostril,  not  to  mention  other 
well-marked  differences. 

Aquila  Vindhiana,  Franklin. 

Having  seen  Ruppell's  plate  of  Aquila  albicans  and  read  what  Mr. 
Blanford*  and  Dr.  Finschf  say  of  the  North  East  African  species,  which 
they  term  A.  rapax,  Temm.,  I  strongly  suspect  its  identity  with  oar 
Indian  A,  Vindhiana,  From  what  I  have  seen  of  true  Aquila  navioides 
vel  rapaXy  I  cannot  conceive  of  this  bird  ever  being  "  pale  cream  colou- 
red" or  **  blackish  brown  ;"  and  a  species  distinct  from  A.  navioides 
(and  which  has  been  confounded  with  it)  is  doubtless  found  in  the  Nortliem 
portion  of  Africa.  Biippell's  plate  of  A,  albicans  is  the  most  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  a  pale  "  Wokhab*'  that  could  be  desired.  A  series  of  North 
African  and  Punjab  birds  should  be  compared.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gumey  once 
told  me  {in  litt.)  that  the  identity  of  the  North  African  Eagle  generally 
termed  A,  ncdvioides  with  our  Indian  A,  Vindkiana  was  very  probable; 
&nd  also  that  Lord  Walden  had  Abyssinian  examples  of  the  latter  species. 

Archibtjteo  strophtatus  and  A.  crtptogents  Hodgs. 

Are  two  entirely  distinct  species.  I  have  copies  of  Hodgson's  minute 
drawings  of  each,  with  all  details  of  bills  and  feet.  Although  both  are  of 
similar  size,  the  latter  is  a  much  feebler  bird  and  more  of  a  Buzzard ;  it 
has  a  very  much  smaller  foot,  a  more  slender  tarsus,  and  a  much  smaller  bill, 
and  while  A,  strophiattis  has  the  nostril  free,  A.  cryptogenys  has'  it  partially 
hidden  by  plumes.  The  plumage  of  the  two  birds  is  also  entirely  different. 
Neither,  I  should  remark,  bears  the  faintest  resemblance  to  Aquila  pennata^ 
which  is  only  two-thirds  of  the  size  of  Hodgson's  two  species,  so  that  if  a 
specimen  of  the  last-named  in  the  British  Museum,  said  to  have  been  sent 
by  Hodgson,  is  labelled  A,  strophiatus,  it  could  not  have  been  so  labelled 
by  Hodgson,  who  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  what  is  probably  due  to 
Museum  blunders,  and  who  anyhow  knew  the  Booted  Eagle  too  well  to 
apply  the  name  of  strophiatus  to  it. 

MiLTUS  FALUSTRIS,  And. 

P.  A.  S.  1873,  pp.  142—147. 

Mr.  Anderson  authorizes  me  to  withdraw  this  spetnes.     I  have  procured 

a  considerable  series  of  the  common  Indian  village  Kite  (M,  affinis^  Gould), 

♦  Zoology  and  Geology  of  Abyssinia,  p.  295. 
t  Tnina,  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  1870,  p.  201. 
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and   there  appears   to  be  but  little  doubt  that  M,  palustris  is  this  bird  in 
either  second  or  third  plumage. 

As  before  observed,  Jf.  Ooiinda,  Sykes  is  the  larger  ^ite  which  comes 
to  the  plains  of  India  in  the  cold  weather.  The  large  dimensions  given  by 
Sykes  render  it  certain  that  he  described  the  larger  species,  for  no  common 
Tillage  Kite  reaches  the  length  of  26  inches.  It  is  also  pretty  clear  that 
Sykes  did  not  contemplate  there  being  two  affined  Kites,  both  of  them 
found  in  the  country  in  which  he  worked. 

Mr.  Gumey  has  infoimed  me  that  the  two  types  are  of  different  sizes  ; 
but  regardless  of  the  types,  neither  of  which  in  this  instance  may  have  been 
the  very  one  from  which  Sykes  described,  I  think  we  should  hold  to  the 
original  description,  which  describes  a  large  26-inch  Kite.  And  in  this  case 
3filvus  major^  Hiime  and  Milvus  melanotiSy  Temm.  and  Schleg.  become  sy- 
nonyms of  Milvus  Oovinda,  Sykes. 

I  possess  a  common  Indian  village  Kite,  returned  to  me  by  Mr.  Gur- 
ney  as  being  feather  for  feather  identical  with  the  Australian  species,  M, 
affinis^  Gould.  This  identical  bird  is  the  commonest  form  of  the  resident 
species  distributed  so  widely  over  India ;  and  I  think,  therefore,  that  our 
common  Kite  should  in  future  be  known  by  its  correct  name  of  M,  affinis. 

At  Mussoorie,  both  species  are  to  be  seen  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, but  more  in  the  interior  of  the  hills  only  the  large  species,  M.  Qo' 
vindoy  is  met  with.     A  few  breed  at  Barahaut  on  the  Bhaugaruttee. 

Pebnis  ceistata,  Cuv. 

A  young  bird  from  the  nest  which  I  once  kept  in  confinement,  had  the 
breast  of  a  rather  light  earth-brown,  each  feather  having  a  black  central 
stripe.     Even  in  this  young  bird  the  crest  was  well  developed. 

The  dark-plumaged  birds  are  the  fully  adult  ones.  I  have  one  shot 
from  the  nest  in  this  plumage,  and  all  I  saw  at  Saharunpore  in  July,  where 
tbey  had  their  nests  in  trees  near  the  canal,  were  of  this  dark  plumage.  In 
speaking  of  the  young  bird,  I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  upper  plu- 
mage was  a  very  dark  clove-brown. 

HiBUNDO  Daukica,  Lin.  and  H.  EBYTnnoPYOiA,  Sykes. 

I  only  met  with  the  latter  species  in  cishimalayan  Cashmere,  as  far 
up  as  Chungus  on  the  Tawi  river.  At  Mussoorie,  Simla,  and  Almorah,  and 
also  at  Binsur,  north  of  Almorah,  the  strongly  striated  species  with  paler 
rump-band  (-ST.  Daurica)  prevails.  It  is  also  somewhat  larger  than  H. 
erythropygia,  I  have  procured  both  in  the  plains  in  the  cold  weather, 
but  the  hill  bird  is  there  very  much  scarcer.  II,  erythropygia  breeds  near 
Chunar,  and  at  most  places  in  the  North-West  Provinces  where  there  are 
old  buildings  or  quarries  suitable.  The  eggs  are  laid  ut  the  commencement 
of  the  rains.     At  Mussoorie,  I  saw  a  nest  of  JET.  Daurica  on  the  ceiling  of 
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a  bath-room  in  Col.  Macdougall's  house.  The  birds  went  in  and  out 
through  a  broken  pane  of  glass.  Other  nests  were  affixed  to  the  underside 
of  the  roofs  of  servants'  houses  belonging  to  a  house  at  the  south  end  of 
Mussoorie.  The  doors  being  generally  left  open,  the  place  just  suited  the 
swallows,  which  were  only  shut  up  with  their  nests  at  night.  The  young 
were  hatched  in  the  beginning  of  July,  so  that  the  eggs  must  have  been 
laid  towards  the  latter  part  of  June.  I  have,  however,  seen  eggs  of  this 
species  at  Almorah  in  the  end  of  April. 

Hemichelidok  Sibibica,  Gmel. 

E,  fuligxnosa,  Hodg. 

I  have  referred  to  this  species  in  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1872,  p.  75.  It  is  now 
known  by  its  older  term  of  -H.  Sibirica,  Gmel.  I  comp&red  my  examples 
with  one  of  Hodgson's  in  the  Indian  Museum,  and  found  them  identical. 
Hodgson's  dimension  (2\  in.)  for  the  wing  refers  to  the  minimum  size;  the 
range  of  variation  in  length  of  wing  is  greater  than  I  supposed  possible  in 
such  a  small  bird,  viz.  2  75  to  3.05  in.  What  the  small  species  referred  to 
by  me  in  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1872,  p.  76  was,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  I 
remember  it  well,  and  still  have  Mr.  Hume's  letter  concerning  it,  written 
at  the  time,  when  he  assured  me  that  Hodgson's  species  was  not  the  one 
commonly  received  as  such. 

Alseokax  tebbicolob,  Hodgs.  and  A.  latibostbib,  Raffles. 

Mr.  Hume  considers  these  species  identical,  and  in  writing  of  the  former 
always  terms  it  A,  latiro^tris,  under  which  name  he  has  figured  it  in 
•Lahore  to  Yarkand.*  Mr.  Swinhoe*  identifies  Muscicapa  cinereoalUj 
Temm.  and  Schleg.  with  Alseonax  latirostris,  Baffles.  Having  examined 
the  Chinese  species  M.  cinereoalba,  I  find  it  distinct  from  A.  terricolor^  hy 
its  shorter  tail  and  rather  differently  shaped  and  somewhat  broader  and 
shorter  bill,  which  is  also  blacker  towards  the  tip  than  in  the  other  bird. 
AUeonax  latirostris  is  without  doubt  one  of  these  two  closely  allied  birds ; 
and  the  question  is.  Which  of  the  two  agrees  with  Raffles's  type  and  descrip- 
tion P  Mr.  Hume  appears  to  think  that  because  A.  ierricolor,  Hodgs.  has 
been  procured  in  the  country  from  which  Raffles  described  his  A,  latiroitm, 
it  is  therefore  Raffles's  species  ;  but  the  other  bird,  which  is  a  common 
species  in  China,  may  also  occur  in  Sumatra  in  winter. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Swinhoe  was  correct  in  uniting  A,  einereo- 
alba  and  A.  latirostris,  and  whether  he  compared  his  examples  of  the  former 
with  the  type  or  not ;  and  the  subject  requires  thorough  investigation,  f(w 
Mr.  Swinhoef  speaks  of  the  Chinese  bird  as  being  '*  identical  with  the 
Indian  species." 

♦  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lend.,  1871,  p.  326.  f  P.  Z.  S.,  1863,  p.  288. 
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I  know  for  a  certainty,  from  close  comparison,  that  Mr.  Swinhoe's  ex- 
amples of  JKf.  cinereoalba  in  the  Indian  Museum  are  not  identical  witb  the 
Indian  species  A,  terricolor,  and  I  have  indicated  the  points  of  difference. 
This  identification  of  his  makes  me  very  much  doubt  that  of  A.  cinereoalba 
with  A,  latirostris.  Apparently  he  has  not  noted  the  difference  between 
A^  terrieolor  and  A.  cinereoalba,     . 

I  fail  to  see  any  grounds  whatever  for  Mr.  Hume's  identification  in 
the  fact  that  both  he  and  Lord  Walden  have  A.  terrieolor  from  the 
locality  whence  Eaffles  obtained  his  species ;  and  the  question,  What  bird 
is  AUeonax  latirostris?  must  be  regarded  as  at  present  an  unsettled  one. 

Ekythbostebka  pabya. 
J.  A.  S.  B.,  1872,  p.  76. 

The  bird  1  observed  in  Cashmere  should  be  Erythrostema  hypery^ 
ihray  Cabanis,  distinguished  from  H,  parva  by  having  a  band  of  velvet- 
black  down  each  side  of  the  neck  and  edging  the  red  of  the  throat  and 
breast.  This  full  breeding-plumage  is  assumed  after  the  birds  have  left  the 
plains.  In  the  cold  weather  when  they  re-appear,  they  have  lost  the  black 
band ;  but  the  old  males  retain  the  red  breast.  In  this  plumage  it  has  been 
mistaken  for  M  parva,  which  for  the  present  should  be  expunged  from  the 
Indian  list. 

Ebtthbostebxa  albicixla,  Pallas. 

Erroneously  termed  JE.  leucura  by  Blyth  and  Jerdon,  this  species  having 
a  western  limit  at  about  fiuxar  or  Ghazeepore  and  being  replaced  in  the 
North- West  by  the  aforenamed  species.  The  black  wings  and  tail  of  JS, 
albicilla  and  its  colder  and  greyer  plumage  readily  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  when  in  immature  or  female  plumage  ;  it  is  not  nearly  so  often  pro- 
cured with  a  red  throat,  and  even  then  the  red  does  not  extend  down  the 
breast  as  in  the  other  species,  but  is  confined  to  the  throat. 

ACBOCEPHALUS  STENT0BEU8,  H.  and  E. 
Acroe^halus  brunnescens,  Jerdon,  Ibis,  1874,  p.  49. 

Lord  Walden*  considers  the  Cashmere  species  to  be  distinct.  I  have 
seen  many  both  in  Cashmere  and  in  the  plains  of  India,  and  the  birds  are 
perfectly  identical.  The  very  peculiar  and  loud  voice  is  alone  sufficient  to 
identify  the  bird  by,  whether  in  the  plains  or  in  Cashmere.  It  varies  some- 
what in  size  and  in  tone  of  colour  ;  the  latter  depending  upon  the  season  of 
the  year.  Our  plains'  birds  are  only  with  us  during  the  cold  weather, 
leaving  in  the  spring.  Cashmere  is  the  nearest  breeding-place,  but  the 
great  majority  of  the  birds  probably  go  farther  north.  I  should  also  remark 
that  in  this  species  length  of  bill,  wing,  and  tail  is  variable. 

•  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  1872,  p.  64. 
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ACBOCEFHALVS  DUICETOBUH,  Bljth. 

I  saw  a  few  of  this  species  near  Mussoorie  on  Jane  Ist  frequenting 
dense  rose-thickets  at  about  7000  feet  elevation.  Whether  thej  would  have 
remained  there  to  breed  or  gone  further  north,  is  a  question  to  be  eolTed. 
Capt.  Hutton  is  said  to  have  taken  the  eggs  near  Mussoorie.  The  males 
were  not  singing,  as  they  usually  do  vigorously  when  the  nest  is  built. 

Dfmeticola  Airmis,  Hodgs. 
Is  subject  to  variation  as  regards  being  spotted  or  not,  just  as  is  D. 
major ^  Brooks.  I  obtained  one  or  two  unspotted  examples  of  the  latter; 
they  were  breeding  males,  too,  and  in  full  song.  Mr.  Hodgsoa  was 
aware  of  the  variation,  and  hence  figures  D.  qfflnis  as  unspotted,  bat 
describes  it  as  spotted.  The  female  of  neither  species  has  been  recorded ; 
that  sex  in  both  is  probably  unspotted.  I  never  obtained  a  female  of  D. 
major. 

DUMETICOLA  BEUITNEIPECTUS,  Blyth. 

Beferred  toby  Mr.  Blanford  in  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1872,  p.  164.  I  examined 
this  bird,  and  found  it  to  be  D.  affinis  in  the  unspotted  stage.  I  would 
suppress  Bly  th's  2).  hrunneipecttis  altogether  as  a  species,  considering  it  bat 
D.  affinisy  Hodgs. 

Tbibuba  luteoventeis,  Hodgs. 

I  examined  the  specimen  referred  to  by  Mr.  Blanford*  and  found  it  also 
to  be  Dumeticola  affinis,  Hodgs.  in  the  unspotted  plumage.  I^ibura  lui^o- 
ventris  has  a  longer  head,  measured  from  the  back  of  the  skull  to  the  tip  of 
the  bill,  which  latter  is  also  of  a  different  shape.  The  specimen  in  the  In- 
dian Museum  is  so  old  and  faded  that  the  original  colour  cannot  be  recog- 
nized ;  nor  can  the  forms  of  wing  and  tail  be  ascertained. 

NEOBiaS  FIAVOLIVACEA,  HodgS. 

I  have  this  species,  and  it  is  a  greenish  olive  above.  Hodgson^s  draw- 
ing, No.  900,  does  not  represent  it,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hmne,t  but  is  appli- 
cable to  Sorornis  assimilis,  Hodgs.,  as  stated  by  Gray. 

PiiTLLOSCOPUs  PALTiDiPES,  Blanford,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1872,  p.  162. 

Is  not  a  Phi/llo8Copu8i  but  a  true  Horeites,  I  have  examined 
the  type :  the  second  quill  is  equal  to  about  the  sixteenth ;  third 
equal  to  eighth ;  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  are  graduated,  the. 
distance  from  tip  to  tip  of  each  feather  diminishing  till  the  fourth  is 
reached.  This  is  a  very  rounded  wing,  such  as  is  not  possessed  by  anj 
Fhylloscopus ;  in   the  wing   of  which   genus  there  is  always  a  long  space 

•  Joimi.  As.  See.  Bengal,  1872,  p.  164.  f  Stray  Feathers,  1873,  p.  444. 
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between  iirst  and  second  quills,  and  the  second  is  equal  to  from  fifth  or 
sixth  to  eighth  or  ninth,  according  to  the  species.  The  tail,  too,  oiSoreites 
pallidipes  is  much  rounded  and  non-phylloseopine.  A  fui'ther  difference 
between  Phgllacopus  and  Horeitea  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  has  twelve 
tail-feathers  and  the  latter  ten.  I  cannot  see  any  generic  distinction  between 
Moromis  and  Soreites  ;  JVeornis  also  appears  to  be  the  same  with  a  better 
developed  tail. 

PhYLLOSCOPUS  MAGIOEOSTRIS,  Blj'th. 

Mr.  Hume*  tells  us  that  this  bird  is  identical  with  P,  horealis,  Blasius 
{P.  sylvicuUrix,  Swinhoe).  I  examined  the  Chinese  examples  of  the  latter, 
in  the  Indian  Museum,  and  found  the  following  differences : 

1.  P.  horealU  has  a  minute  first  primary,  as  in  P.  sihilafriXy  Bechst , 
while  P,  magnirostris  has  a  much  larger  one,  as  in  Hippolais  Rama^  Sykes, 

2.  The  wing  of  P.  horealis  is  of  a  different  shape  from  that  of  mag-- 
nirostris,  being  more  pointed,  with  the  2nd  quill  intermediate  between  the 
5th  and  6th ;  while  P.  magnirostris  has  a  wing  much  more  rounded  in  formi 
the  2nd  quill  being  equal  to  about  the  9th. 

Such  differences  as  these  are  fatal  to  identity. 

CULICIPETA  CANTATOR,  Tickcll. 

I  examined  the  specimen  referred  to  by  Mr.  Blanfordf  and  found  it  to 
be  Reguloides  viridipennis,  Blyth,  and  to  agree  perfectly  with  the  ty[)es  in 
the  Indian  Museum,  C.  cantator  is  a  very  different  bird,  and  is  correctly 
described  by  Jerdon. 

Reguloides  vibtdipennis,  Blyth, 

May  be  described  as  a  small  and  brightly  coloured  Reg.  frochiloides, 
Sundevall.  Small  examples  oi  Reg.  trochiloides  are  very  difficult  to  separate 
from  Reg.  viridipennis. 

Reguloides  maculipennis,  Blyth. 

Mr.  HumeJ  identifies  this  species  with  Reg.  cMoronotus,  Hodgs, ;  against 
which  I  do  protest.  I  also  have  seen  Hodgson's  drawing  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Hume  and  could  not  come  to  such  a  conclusion.  Hodgson's  types  of  clilo^ 
ronotus  have  been  identified  by  Blyth  and  othei's  with  Reg.proregulus^  Palhis. 
The  drawing  referred  to  is  one  intended  to  represent  the  nest,  which  by  the 
bye  is  that  of  an  ^thopyga^  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  Hodgson  dis- 
tinguished between  his  Abrornis  chloronotus  and  Reg.  maculipennis,  or 
that  he  knew  the  latter  species  at  all.  Such  an  identification  from  thiii 
slightly  coloured  drawing  cannot  be  admitted,     Hodgson  sometimes  over* 

•  Stray  Feathers,  1873,  p.  494. 

t  Joum.  As.  8oc.  Bengal,  1872,  p.  163. 

X  Stray  Feathers,  1873,  p.  494. 
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coloured  and  sometimes  under-coloured.  Take  bis  Lophophmes  dichroui : 
the  drawing  is  far  too  red,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  recognize  tbe  species 
intended  from  it.  So  also  with  bis  Parus  (Etnodiua  :  it  was  this  very  faulty 
drawing,  omitting  the  crest  and  the  wing  spots,  that  led  me  to  describe 
Zophophanes  Hwmei  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  1873,  p  57),  which  must  henceforward 
stand  as  Zophophanea  (Emodius,  for  Blyth  made  out  that  the  tj-pe  of  Partu 
CEmodius  was  not  a  Partu  but  a  Loplwphanes.  Many  of  Hodgson's  draw- 
ings are  very  good,  especially  those  in  wliich  he  had  evidently  superintended 
the  work  and  given  minute  details,  but  others,  such  as  that  of  the  supposed 
Jteg,  maculipenniSy  are  insufficient  for  the  determination  of  such  birds  as  the 
Phglloscopif  which,  as  a  rule,  resemble  each  other  so  much  in  size  and 
colour. 

I  also  examined  the  specimen  referred  to  by  Mr.  Blanford  in  J.  A.  S. 
B.,  1872,  p.  162,  and  found  it  to  be  Iteguloidei  maculipennis^  Blyth;  as 
also  was  Beguloides  sp.  P  mentioned  on  the  following  page  of  the  same 
Journal* 

BUDTTES  FLATA,  Lin. 
B«  CINEBEOCAPILLA,  Savi* 

B.  MELANOGSPHALA,  Bonaparte. 

Under  the  term  Budytes  viridis,  Scop.  Lord  Walden*  makes 
great  confusion.  He  says,  "  One  example  in  winter  plumage,  olive  green 
above,  upper  part  of  breast  sulphur  yellow,  rest  of  under  surface  pure  white; 
some  of  the  ventral  and  under  tail  coverts  dashed  with  sulphur  yellow. 
Supercilium  conspicuous,  broad,  and  pure  white.  Agrees  perfectly  with  ex- 
amples from  Continental  India." 

This  bird  is,  of  course,  Budytes  flava^  the  characteristic  of  which  is  the 
hroad  white  supercilium.  Again  he  says,t  ''  Motaeilla  flavescens,  Stephens, 
Gen.  Zool.  Aves.  X,  p.  559,  is  enumerated  in  the  '  Hand  list'  by  Mr.  G.  K. 
Gray,  as  a  distinct  species,  with  the  habitats  of  the  Moluccas,  Celebes, 
Timor  and  Java,  assigned.  Stephens  gave  this  title  to  BufTon's  Bergero- 
nette  de  Tile  de  Timor  Hist.  Nat.  V.  p.  275.  Buffon's  bird  belongs  to  that 
phase  of  plumage  of  B.  viridis^  (Gm.)  in  which  the  superciliary  stripe 
is  yellow,  the  upper  plumage  ash  coloured,  and  the  under  yellow." 
When  the  male  of  B.flava  has  newly  moulted  in  the  spring,  the  super- 
cilium is  sometimes  strongly  tinged  with  bright  yellow,  as  are  the  margiDS 
to  the  white  wing-coverts  and  tertials  ;  this  yellow  rapidly  fades  away  leav- 
ing tbe  feather  pure  white  :  the  yellow  tinge  on  the  white  wing  maigias  is 
a  regular  occurrence,  but  that  on  the  supercilium  is  accidental  or,  I  should 

•  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.,  1872,  p.  €5. 

t  In  a  memoir  '  On  the  Birds  of  Colebes,*  Trans.  Zool.  Soc  Lcmd.,  ToL  Vin, 
part  2,  1872,  p.  65. 
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rather  say,  occasional  and  not  specific.  Of  the  many  hundreds  of  examples  ex-* 
amined  hy  me,  only  three  had  this  yellow  bloom  on  the  supercilium.  Lord 
Walden,  however,  speaks  of  the  bird  as  being  Mh^coloured  above  I  The  ash- 
coloured  back  in  the  field- wagtails  pertains  only  to  the  young  and,  perhaps,  to 
the  female  in  winter  plumage.  When  the  supercilium  is  yellow,  the  back  is 
green  in  J9.  flava,  Stephens'  bird  was  probably  the  female  of  BtidyteM 
eiireola,  Pallas  or  the  male  in  autumnal  plumage,  for  this  species  has  a 
yellow  supercilium  and  an  ash-coloured  back  ;  which  B.  flava,  B,  cinereooa-^ 
pilla,  and  B.  melanoeephala  certainly  have  not. 

There  are  four  distinct  yellow   field  Budytes  with  olive  green  backs^ 
and  I  note  them,  with  short  distinguishing  characters  of  the  mature  male. 

B.  Jlava,  Grey  head,  broad  white  super-    Generallly  distributed  over  the 

dlium,  grey  and  white  cheeks.        old  world  and  northern  half 

of  the  new. 
B,  eincreocapiUa,  Dark    grey  head,   supercilium    Eastern    Europe,    India,    and 

absent  or  else  very  narrow        China. 

and  white ;  often  only  a  half 

supercilium  behind  the  eye ; 

cheeks  a  dark  slate  colour  or 

almost  black.        This    dark 

cheek  is  the    well    marked 

peculiarity  of  the  species. 
B.  melanoc^hah.  Pure  black  head,  with  very  rare-    Eastern    Europe,    India,    and 

ly  indeed  a  supercilium,  and        China. 

then  very  narrow,  like  a  thin 

white  thread.     I  have  twice 

seen     examples     with    this 

thread-Hko  supei'cilium.   The 

black  head  is  a  good  distinc- 
tion. 
B,  Mayi,  Top  of  head  yellowish  olive.     Western  Europe,  North- West 

supercilium    bright    yellow,        Africa,  and  Central  Asia.* 

and  cheeks  yellow. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  colour  of  the  cheek  in  summer  is  alone 
a  sufficient  criterion. 

It  seems  inexplicable  to  me  how  so  many  good  ornithologists  have 
confounded  these  four  very  distinct  species,  and  lumped  them  together  as  B* 
Jlava  with  varieties,  or  as  B,  viridis  with  varieties. 

There  are  but  two  yellow-headed  marsh  wagtails  found  in  all  India, 
and,  I  believe,  in  all  the  world  besides,  viz.  Budytes  oalcaratus,  Hodgs. — with 
black  back  and  yellow  head,  sometimes  a  greyish  patch  remaining  on  the 
lower  back ;  and  BiMlytes  citreola,  Pallas — with  grey  back  and  yellow  head, 
also  generally  a   crescentic  black  band  above  the  shoulders  at  the  hind  part 

*  Two  examples  of  this  species,  as  also  of  Anthus  praUnsit,  were  lately  obtained 
by  Dr.  Stoliczka  in  Yarkand. 
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of  the  lower  neck,  but  this  is  sometimes  absent,  even  when  the  bird  is  in  full 
plumage.  B,  citreoloideSy  Hodgs.  is  identical  with  this  latter  species,  and 
not  with  the  former,  as  Mr.  Hume  supposes  in  '  Lahore  to  Tarkand.'  Hodg- 
son's drawing  represents  a  yellow-headed  wagtail  with  a  grey  back.  The 
back  feathers  are  always  more  or  less  changed  when  the  head  in  spring  be- 
comes pure  yellow  ;  Hodgson's  drawing  thus  shewing  a  uniform  grey  back 
with  the  yellow  head,  is  clearly  a  representation  of  a  male  B.  citreola.  When 
the  other  species,  B.  calcaratus,  Hodgs.,  attains  the  yellow  head,  the  back 
is  either  blotched  largely  with  jet-black  or  is  entirely  black.  It  is  therefore 
an  utter  impossibility  for  Hodgson's  B,  citreoloides  to  have  been  the  black 
backed  bird.*  B,  citreoloides,  Hodgs.  is  a  synonym  of  B,  citreola,  Pallas, 
and  as  such  should  sink  into  disuse.  Hodgson's  di*awing  of  B.  calcaratus  is 
lifesized,  and  represents  the  bird  in  winter  plumage  with  yellow  supercilium, 
olive  cap  ,  and  grey  back.  In  this  plumage  it  closely  resembles  B.  citreola 
in  its  winter  plumage.  It  is  ht/  the  long  tarsus  alone  that  I  connect  B. 
calcaratus  with  the  black-backed  bird.  The  tarsus  of  B,  citreola  never 
reaches  the  size  given  by  Hodgson  for  B,  calcaratus ;  both  in  the  drawing 
and  in  the  table  of  dimensions,  the  length  of  the  tarsus  given  is  that  of  the 
largest  black-backed  birds  I  have  procured.  In  '  Lahore  to  Yarkand'  Mr. 
Hume  appears  to  consider  Hodgson's  description  as  inapplicable  to  the 
black-backed  species  ;  but  I  cannot  see  in  what  respect  it  does  not  suit.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  Hodgson  measured  the  tarsus  from  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  and  not  from  the  junction  of  the  toes,  the  latter  being  the  usual 
mode  of  measurement. 

The  females  of  all  the  six  species  I  have  noted,  have  their  characteris- 
tics, but  it  would  add  too  much  to  the  length  of  this  paper  to  introduce 
them  now  ;  enough  to  say  that  they  abundantly  confirm  my  view  of  the 
distinctness  of  each. 

These  wagtails  can  only  be  properly  worked  out  by  the  field  observer, 
and  the  confusion  into  which  cabinet  naturalists  have  thrown  them  is  thus 
easily  accounted  for. 

MoTACiLLA  Cashktbiensis,  Brooks. 

Is  only  M.  Sodgsoni,  Gray  in  full  summer  plumage.  Having  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  again  observing  this  bird  up  the  valley  of  the 
Bhagaruttee,  I  am  forced  to  the  above  conclusion. 

I  formerly  thought  that  M.  Hodgsoni,  Gray  and  M,  personata,  Gould 
were  identical,  the  former  being  the  latter  in  breeding  plumage:  but 
having  lately  had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Mandelli's  fine  series  of  M.  Hodg^ 

♦  Gould  in  his  *  Bii  ds  of  Asia'  has  misapplied  the  tenn  to  the  black  backed  rellow 
headed  Wagtail. 
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soni^  showing  that  the  adult  male  retains  its  black  back  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  two 
species,  though  closely  affined,  are  thoroughly  distinct. 

M.  Hodgsoni  may  be  described  as  a  black-backed  M,  personata. 
Each  species  has  the  eye  set  in  a  diamond-shaped  white  patch,  which 
even  in  j'oung  grey  and  white  birds  of  the  year  is  conspicuous ;  so  that 
neither  should  ever  be  confounded  with  M.  luzoniensis  or  M.  Dukhunensis. 

Old  females  of  JSodgsoni  have  black  backs  like  the  males ;  but 
younger  birds,  as  I  take  them  to  be,  often  have  the  back  grey,  but  of  a 
more  dusky  shade  than  that  o( personatay  which  has  the  back  of  a  pure  light 
grey.  Some  females  of  Hodgaoni  have  the  grey  clouded  with  black  to  a 
slight  extent,  especially  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  back. 

A  parallel  case  of  specific  distinctness  existing  only  in  the  colour  of 
the  back  is  that  of  Budgies  calcaratus,  Hodgson  and  BuJgtes  citreola, 
Pallas;  the  former  of  which  has  a  jet  black  back  in  the  breeding  season, 
while  the  latter  has  invariably  a  grey  back,  with  generally  a  black  half 
collar  at  the  lower  part  of  the  hind  neck  duriii;^  the  breeding  season.  I 
refer  to  the  males  only,  for  the  females  are  very  similar  to  one  another. 

MOTACILLA  LfZONIENSIS,   Scop. 

The  western  limit  of  this  species  appears  to  lie  between  Dinapore  and 
Buxar,  in  the  districts  in  which  1  have  been  placed.  The  old  males,  to  a 
great  extent,  retain  the  black  back  during  autumn  and  winter,  and  even 
the  old  females  are  somewhat  patched  and  clouded  with  black  at  these  seasons. 
"The  chin  and  throat  is  always  white,  and  the  white  hand  down  the  side  of  the 
neck,  as  in  M.  Dukhunensis,  is  invariably  present  at  all  seasons.  This 
white  band  communicates  with  the  white  surrounding  the  eye.  In  M. 
personata,  the  eye,  at  all  seasons,  is  set  in  a  diamond-shaped  patch  of  white, 
which  is  bounded  below,  as  well  as  above,  by  black  ;  this  white  eye-patch 
has  thus  no  communication  with  the  white  of  the  lower  parts,  and  is  the 
characteristic  by  which  this  species  may  at  any  time  be  easily  known,  when 
obtained  in  the  plains. 

Mr.  Hume  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  Dr.  Jerdon's  description  of  M, 
Dukhunensis  is  only  applicable  to  M.  personata,  Gould,  and  this,  as  is  proved 
by  his  appendix,  was  Dr.  Jerdon's  own  conclusion ;  but  in  his  description, 
the  statement  that  *'  the  neck  all  round  is  black''  does  not  agree  with 
another  that  in  its  winter  dress  it  is  barely  distinguishable  from  M,  LuzO' 
niensts,  M.  personata  is  at  all  times  conspicuously  distinct  from  M, 
Luzoniensis.  Dr.  Jerdon's  description  of  M.  Dukhunensis  is,  however, 
not  sufficiently  definite  to  ?ix  the  species  intended,  neither  is  the  original 
description  by  Sykes,  except  for  the  statement  that  "  it  very  closely  resem- 
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bles  M.  alba  of  Europe,  but  differs  in  being  of  a  light  slate  or  cinereus,  and 
in  the  wing  coverts  and  secondaries  being  edged  with  broader  white*'  (P. 
Z.  S.,  1832,  p.  91). 

AiTTHUS  AGiLis,  Sjkes. 

Was  said  by  Blyth  to  be  apparently  Anthue  trivialif,  Penn.  (=s  Jjh 
ihw  arboreus,  Bechst).  In  the  original  description,  Sykes  says,  **  found 
on  open  stony  lands  ;'*  but  I  think  it  probable,  as  it  is  the  only  Antkui  noted 
by  him,  that  his  a^ilis  was  either  Agrodrama  eampeatris,  Lin.  or  Corf/MU 
rufula,  Yieill.  These  pipits  do  affect  stony  and  waste  lands,  as  does  (hry* 
dalla  sfriolata,  Bly  th,  but  neither  of  the  tree-pipits  do,  least  of  all  P.  maoh 
Za^tM,Hodg.,*  to  which  Sykes 's  term  a^lis  has  most  unaccountaUy  been 
applied :  the  most  arboreal  of  all  pipits  certainly  is  never  found  on  "  open 
stony  lands."  I  think  it  would  be  almost  safe  to  conclude  that  Sykes's  bird 
was  one  of  the  three  I  have  named,  viz.  either  Aj.  eampestris  juv.  with 
spotted  breast  or  G,  rufula  or  G,  striolata,  I  am  most  inclined  to  thekst 
I  am  weary  of  hearing  ornithologists  speak  of  the  green  Chinese  tree-pipit 
as  P.  agilis^  Sykes,  the  application  of  the  name  to  it  being  absurd. 

Alauda  Deva,  Sykes. 

Spizalauda  Leva  Blyth. 

I  do  not  see  any  grounds  whatever  for  separating  the  genus  Spizalauda 
from  Alauda.  and  I  think  the  term  should  be  abandoned.  Spizalauda 
similUmay  Hume  is  as  true  an  Alauda  in  every  respect,  in  colour  of  plumage, 
in  voice,  and  in  habits,  as  could  be  desired.  It  is  rather  small  and  this  is 
all  that  can  be  said. 

Sykes  says  of  his  Alauda  Deva,  that  it  is  smaller  than  d.  Oulgula,  bat 
Alauda  Malabarica,  which  Mr.  Hume  would  identify  with  Alauda  Deva^ 
is  not  smaller  than  A.  Gulgula,  but  fully  the  same  size,  or  if  anything  a 
larger  and  finer  lark ;  Sykes's  species  is  therefore  the  small  one  which  Mr. 
Hume  separated  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  1870,  p.  120)  as  S.  siinillima ;  and  the 
last  term  becomes  a  synonym  of  Alauda  Deva,  Sykes.  I  have  seen  many 
of  this  last,  including  some  brought  by  bird-catchers  from  localities  well 
to  the  south  and  west,  and  there  is  but  one  species  which  is  smaller  than 
gulgula,  and  this  is  the  true  Alauda  Deva  of  Sykes.  The  Khandalla  large 
crested  lark,  A.  Malabarica  Scop.,  will  stand  as  such  till  the  contrary  be 
shewn,  and  my  Alauda  australis  of  the  Neilgherries  (Stray  Feathers,  1873, 
p.  48G),  which  is  a  fine  large  non-crested  rufous  toned  Alauda,  will  stand 
until  an  older  name  can  be  shewn  as  clearly  pertaining  to  it. 

♦  In  J.  A.  8.  B.,  1873,  p.   83,  line   24,   for  ''never  strictly  arboreal,  read  "mm 
strictly  arboreal,'* 
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Alauda  dulcitox,  Hodg. 

Of  the  unfair  identification  of  this  gpecics  with  A,  arvensis  of  Europe, 
I  shall  say  nothing  more,  hut  will  leave  those  that  have  good  eyes  for  form 
and  colour  to  decide  for  themselves,  when  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  specimens  of  each :  I  repeat  that  they  are  most  thoroughly  distinct, 
and  that  A,  arvensis  is  non-alpine  or  non-monticolous.  The  colour  and 
form  of  bill  is  different,  the  colour  of  the  legs  and  feet  is  different,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  different  body  plumage  and  almost  total  absence  of  rufous  on  the 
greater  wing-coverts.  There  is  the  utmost  difference  that  can  be  expected 
in  birds  of  such  similar  plumage  as  larks. 

* 

CoBYUS  culmh^atus,  Sykes  and  C.  iNTEBMEDins,  Adams. 

These  two  crows,  though  very  similar  in  general  appearance,  are  never- 
theless quite  distinct.  As  a  rule  the  latter  has  a  decidedly  {hy  fully  an 
inch)  longer  tail  and  is  a  bird  of  duller  plumage.  The  voice  of  the  hill  bird, 
too,  is  notably  different,  being  a  much  deeper  toned  and  more  hollow  soun- 
ded croak.  This  great  difference  in  the  note  strikes  most  observers  on  first 
going  to  the  hills.  For  a  time,  I  was  inclined  to  believe  with  Mr. 
Hume  in  the  identity  of  the  two  species,  but  having  examined  a  good  num- 
ber of  each  and  having  paid  great  attention  to  the  voices  and  manners,  I 
am  entirely  convinced  of  their  specific  distinctness. 

SCOLOPAX  EF8TIC0LA. 

It  was  a  mistake  to  include  this  bird  among  those  that  breed  in  the 
Cashmere  Valley  (J.  A.  S,  B.,  1872,  p.  86).  It  breeds  among  the  pines  on 
the  moimtaiu  sides,  high  up  near  the  snows. 
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Oy   THE   OCCTJRBESTCE  OF     A   SuPERORBITAL   CHAIN   OF   BoNES   IK  THE   Ar- 

BOBicoL^(WooD-PAETEEDOEs). — jSy  James  VVood-Mason  of  Queen'i 
CollegCy  Oxford. 

(Received  April  20th ;  read  March  4th,  1874.) 
(With  Plate  II). 
In  his  elaborate  paper  *  On  the  Osteology  of  the  Gallinaceous  Birds  and 
Tinamous'  read  before  the   Linnean    Society  on  November  25th,   1862, 
Professor   W.  Kitchen   Parker   announced   the   remarkable   discovery,  in 
Tinamus  robustus,  "  of  a  whole  row   of  super-orbital   bones,  the  like  of 
which  must  be  sought  for,  not  amongst  birds,  but  in  a  group  of  creatures  a 
long  way  down  in  the  scale,"  viz,,  in  the  Skinks  and  Blind- worms.    Further 
on  in  the   same   paper,   the  presence  of  a  similar  chain  of  superorbitals  in 
Psophia  crepitans,  **  only  in  an  enfeebled  form,"  is  mentioned.     The  same 
author,  in  a  memoir  '  On  the  Structure  and  Development  of  the  Skull  io  the 
Ostrich  Tribe'  read  before  the  Royal  Society  on  March  9th,  1865,  records 
the  occurrence  of  a  double  row   of  these  bones   extending    all   along  the 
superorbital  margin  from  the  lacrymal  to  the  post-frontal  process  in  ISnamus 
variegatus, 

I  have  now  to  announce  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  chain  of  ossicles  in 
four  out  of  the  eight  recognized  species  of  Arboricolay  a  genus  of  Indian 
Partridges,  t>w.,  in  A.  torqueola,  atrogularis,  rufogularis,  and  intermedia ; 
and  I  look  forward  with  especial  interest  to  the  examination  of  skulls  of 
the  two  of  the  remaining  species  which  have  been  referred  by  some  authors 
to  the  subgenus  Feloperdix^  and  which  inhabit  the  Tenasserim  provinces 
and  the  Malay  peninsula. 

Mr.  Parker  has  pointed  out  how  in  the  Lapwing  (Vanellus)  the  fron- 
tal in  the  young  bii'd  sends  out  square  denticles  of  bony  substance  under 
and  beyond  the  nasal  gland,  which  coalesce  with  one  another,  with  the 
lachrymal  in  front,  and  with  post- frontal  process  behind,  so  as  to  form 
beyond  the  gland  a  secondary  frontal  margin,  which  acts  as  a  smooth  eave 
to  the  eyeball ;  and  that  the  superorbital  chain  of  bones  in  the  Tinamou 
takes  the  place  of  this  secondary  frontal  margin  and  the  denticles  in  the  Lap- 
wing, the  same  end  being  attained  by  different  means.  But  in  the  Arbori- 
colas  the  arrangement  is  totally  different :  in  them  the  margins  of  the  com- 
bined frontals  so  far  from  being  bevelled  or  scooped  for  the  reception  of  the 
nasal  gland  are  rather  prominent  and  the  internal  edges  of  the  ossicles 
composing  the  chain  come  into  close  relation  of  apposition  with  them. 

I  have  examined  a  considerable  number  of  species  of  Gallinaceous  birds, 
small  and  great,  including,  by  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Major  GK)dwin- 
Austen,  a  species  of  Bambusicola^  but  have  hitherto  failed  to  detect  so  much 
as  a  single  grain  of  bone  in  the  superorbital  membrane  of  any  one  of  them. 
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The  Arborieoloi,  I  may  add  in  conolusion,  differ   from  all  in   not 

having  the  temporal  fossa  bridged  by  bone,  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
aqoamosal  being  quite  rudimental. 


JBlxplanalion  of  J^late  IL 

Fig.    1.    T7pi>6r  view  of  skull  of  Arborieola  rufogiUarUy  oat.  size. 

Fig.    a.    Side  view  of  the  aame  skull,  nat.  size. 

Fig.    3.    Upper  view  of  skull  of  a  young  individoal  of  the  same  species,  nat.  size. 

Fig.    4.    Side  view  of  the  same  skull,  nat.  size. 

Fig.    6.    Upper  view  of  skull  of  Tinamus  robtutusy  magnified  two  diameters. 

(After  Parker). 
£^.    Superorbital  chain  of  ossicles ;  I  lacrymal ;  p,  9,  postorhital  process ;  t.  o.  m. 
onossified  portion  of  superorbital  membrane. 
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cinereocapilla,  248,  249 
flava,  248,  249 
melaiLOcephala,  248,  249 
Bayi,  249 
yiridiB,  248,  249 
Buettoeria,  114 

Andamanensifl,  122,  128 
aspera,  122 
oatalpifolia,  122 
crenulata,  122 
echinata,  123 
piloaa,  122 
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Gadaba,  68 

Caianufi?  candicana,  186 

Oalamoeagua  laciniosuB,  207 
ochriger,  207 
BcapMger,  206 
WalHchiffifoUus,  206 

Calamus^  197 
♦  Andamanictifl,  198,  211 

arborescens,  198,  208 
erectiia,  198,  209 
conciima,  214 
exi]ia,213 

fiisciculatuB,  198,  210 
grandis,  208 
gracilis,  198,  212 
Guraba,  199,  213 
Helferianus,  198,  213 
bmnilia,  216 
hypoleucufl,  208 
latifoliufl,  198,  210 
longisetas,  209 
melanacantbiiB,  215 
Mastersianiis,  214 
macrocaipus,  209 
nitidoB,  214 
palustxifl,  210 
paradoxus,  198,  213 
platyBpathus,  214 
polygamus,  215 
teams,  198^  212 
tigiiniu^  198,  211,  215, 
viminalis,  213 
„        Zalaoca,  207 

CalopbyUmn,  85 

amodiiiim,  88 
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Calophyllom  Bitangor,  88 
inophyUmn,  88 
polyanthum,  88 
spectabile,  88 
„        tetrapetalum,  88 
CaljTBaocion  Siamense,  88 
Camellia,  89 

caudata,  94 
drupifera,  94 
Kissi,  94 
simplicifolia,  95 
thea,  94 
theifera,  94 
CSananga,  18 

„        odorata^  61 
Capparis,  68 

„        orbiculata,  70 
auricans,  70 
bisperma,  70 
callosa,  69 
crassifolia,  70 
disticha,  70 
flayicans,  70 
floribunda,  70 
glauca,  70 
.gjrandis,  70 

grandis.  Tar.  auricans^  70 
Hasseltiaiia,  70 
horrida,  70 
membianifolia,  70 
ndcrantha,  69 
oligandra,  70 
o^phylla,  70 
polymorpba,  70  - 
Boxburgbii,  181 
sepiaria,  71 
Sikkimensis,  181 
toifoliata,  71 
trinervia,  70 
P  variabilis,  68 
yersicolor,  71 
Timinea,  70 
Zeylanica,  70 
Oapiimidgus  Jotaka,  163 

„         monticoluB,  168 
Cardamine,  66 

,,  hirsaia,  66 

„  „       yar.  sylvatica,  60 

Caipophaga  inflignis,  171 
„  sylvatica,  171 

Carpopbyllium  maczopodum,  117 
Caryota,  196 

Ciimminffli,  203 
Griffitbii,  203 
mitis,  204 
sobolifera,  196,  203 
urens,  203 
Casarca  leucoptera,  176 

„       mtila,  176 
Celoda  oorymbosa,  81 
Cerastium  cordifolium,  81 
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Ceratophylliim  82 

CocculuB  yillosoB,  61,  62 

„             deznersun,  83 

CoccystoB  CoromanduB,  156 

ty             demersum,  var.  tubercula- 

„       melanoleuooB,  155 

tum,  83 

Cochlospermum,  73 

„              tuberculatum, 

„            goflsypium,  7i 

„              verticillatum,  83 

Cocofs  193 

Ceriomia  Bl}-thii,  172 

„    nucifera,  193,  200 

„         Caboti,  172 

Columbia,  123 

Certhia  NipalenaiB,  157 

„        floiibunda,  124 

•CiLKRBPHON,  144 

„        Merguenais,  124 

ChamsBropa,  196 

Combretum  Chinense,  188 

„            Khasyana,  196,  204 

•          „        dasystachyum,  187 

„            Martiana,  204 

„        extensum,  188 

Chibia  hottentota,  157 

„        Griffithii,  188 

ChironLeles,  144 

„        pyrifolium,  188 

„           caudatuB,  144 

„        ovalifolium,  188 

„           torquatus,  142,  144 

„        platyphyllum,  188 

Choulmoogra  odorata,  76 

*          „        quadiangulare,  188 

ChiyBOcoccyx  xanthorhynchos,  156 

Conus  characteriBticua,  22 

Ciconia  leucocephala,  175 

*  „       rChelyconus^  pretiomifl,  22 

*  „       (Chelyconus)  Maaoni,  22 

CissampeloB,  59 

„             conTolvulacea,  61 

„      Malaccanus,  22 

„             Caapa,  61 

„      muBcoBUB,  22 

„              glabra,  61 

„      (RhisBoconufl)  Seyohellenmfl,  22 

„             hemandifoUa,  61 

„       spectrum,  22 

„             hexandra,  61 

„      BubuIatuB,  22 

„             pareira,  61 

Goralliobia  fimbriata,  29 

Ciflticola  melanocephala,  165 

CJorchonifl,  123,  129 

„        ruficollis,  165 

„        acutanguluBA,  130 

„        ruBsica,  166 

„        lO-anguIaiis,  130 

„        BchoHTiicola,  165 

„        capsulariB,  130 

•Cithara  amabilis,  23 

„        fascicniaris,  130 

Cleidion  Javanicum,  134 

„        fuscus,  130 

Clematifl,  43              • 

„        olitoiiuB,  130 

1,        acuminata,  44 

„        trilocularis,  130 

„        bracteata,  43 

„        tridens,  130 

„        Buchananiana,  44 

„        urtic4»foliuB,  130 

„        Cadmia,  43 

CorvuB  cukoinatuB,  170,  253 

„        floribunda,  44 

„      intermediuB,  253 

„        Gouriana,  44 

Ck>ryda]la  rufiila,  252 

„         grossa,  44 

„        Btriolata,  252 

„        hedysarifolia,  44 

Corypha,  196 

„        inverfta,  44 

„        elata,  205 

„        Munroana,  44 

„        Gfibanga,  197,  205 

„        Bmilacifolia,  44 

•      „        macropoda,  197,  205 

„        Bubumbellata,  44 

„        Talliera,  205 

„         Bubpoltata,  44 

„        umbraculifera,  197,  205 

Cleome,  67 

Cotyle  SinensiB,  171 

„        CheHdonii,  68 

CratsBva,  68 

„        pentaphylla,  68 

„        hygrophila,  71 

„        viBCOsa,  68 

„        Narvala,  71 

Cleyera,  89 

„        Koxburgbii,  71 

„        gymnainthera,  90 

Cratoxylon^  83 

Cocculus,  59 

„        arboreecexLB,  85 

„        accuminatus,  62 

„        cuneatum,  85 

„        cordifoliuB,  60 

„        formosiim,  84 

„        glaucesccns,  62 

„        neriifolium,  85 

„        incanus,  61 

„        polyanthum,  85 

„        LinneanuB,  61 

„        polyanthmn,  var.  genuinma, 

„        nudiflonifl,  60 
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„        macrocaipus,  62 

„        polya?itbum,  var.  caineuin.  S* 
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Cratozylon  pnmifolium,  84 
Cuculiifl  poUscephalus,  155 
Cnlicipeta  cantator,  247 
Cyanops  Amatica,  176 
Cyathoetemma,  48 

y,  viiidiflomiD,  51 

Cyathocalyx,  48 

„  Mariabaniciu,  54 

Cjclea,  59 

t,      peltata,  63 
Cycloetemon  eglandulosa,  100 
C^optems  margmatos,  236 
C^onycteriB  amplezicaudata,  236 
CypTBiea  Bcckii,  29 

„         Macandrei,  24 
Cjpaeliu  infumatua,  179 
BubfurcatuB,  153 
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Dafila  acnia,  176 
Dfemonorops,  199 

giandifl,  208,  199 
*  hypoleacTiB,  199,  208 

hystrix,  208 
oblongUB,  208 
„  platyspatima,  214 

BecaBchistia,  102 

„  craAnnscnla,  106 

„  parviflora,  106 

Delhna,  45 

„        sannentosa,  45 
^Desmodium  (Fhyllodimn)  grande,  184 
„  TeBtitmn,  148 

„  piQchelliiin,  184 

Diceuxn  chiysorhaaxmi,  156 
Dillenia,  45 

angusta,  46 
aurea,  46 
elongata,  46 
floribunda,  46 
Indica,  46 
omata,  46 
pentagyna,  40 
parviflora,  46 
piloBa,  46 
pnlchenima,  46 
BcabreOa,  46 
BpedoBa,  40 
DinopB,  142 

„       CMtonii,  142 
Dipteorooaxpus,  95 

alatus,  98,  99 
ang^tifoHofl,  99 
IseTis,  97 
costatns,  41,  98 
gonopterus,  98,  99 
grandifloros,  97 
GriffiUiii,  98 
Hasseltii,  98 
incanua,  98 
UeviB,  97 
obtuBifoUiiB,  41,  98 


Dipterocarpus  pilosuB,  98 
acaber,  99 

tuberculatua,  97,  211 
turbinatus,  97,  98 
„  Testitua,  99 

Bolichofl  bracteatus,  186 
„        Gangeticus,  185 
„        tomentosa,  186 
Brymaria,  80 

„  cordata,  81 

Drymoeca  brevicauda,  167 
Dumeticola  bniimeipectus,  246 
„         affinifi,  246 
„        major,  246 
Ihinbaria  calycina,  186 
„        fiiscus,  186 
*       „        podocaipa,  185 
Duiio,  102 

„      Oxleyonus,  100 
„      Zibethinus,  113 
Bysopes,  143 

Ccstonii,  142 
plicatus,  143 
(MolosBus)  Biippelii,  142 
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Echinocarpus,  123 

murex,  130 
Sigun,  130 
„  sterculiaceus,  131 

Elatine  ammaimioides,  83 
Elceocarpus,  123,  131,  182 
aristatua,  132 
acronodia,  183 
bracteatuB,  132 
cuneatus,  134 
cyanocarpuB,  133 
floribundus,  133 
Gkmitrus,  133 
glabresceiiB,  183 
grandifloruB,  132 
grandifoliuB,  132 
Giiffithii,  132 
Hclferi,  133 
hygrophiluB,  133,  183 
integra,  132 
JacMana,  183 
lacimoeus,  133,  134 
lanceaBfoliua,  133 
lanceoIatuB,  132 
leptostachya,  134 
littoralis,  132,  182 
longifoliuB,  133 
Incidus,  134 
obloDgus,  134 
PalembanicuB,  183 
pedunculatuB,  183 
petiolatua,  132 
photimsBfoliiLB,  133 
pnmifoliuB,  133 
punctatus,  183 
robustuB,  133,  134 
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ElseocazpiiB  rtigosos,  132 
serratus,  133 
aimplex,  132,  182 
stipulariB,  184 
tubercalatas,  132 
Vamnua,  133 
WaUichii,  133 
Ellipcaa  ferruginea,  44 
Elodoa  pruniflora,  84 
Emberiza  fiicata,  171 
,,  pnsilla,  179 

EnicuroB  ChiaensiB,  168 
guttatufl,  17d 
munaculatus,  168 
Leaclienaultii,  168 
maculatuB,  179 
nigrifronB,  179 
Ephialtes  lempigi,  176 
Epirhizanthee  cylindrica,  79 

Enodendron,  102 

„  anfractuosum,  113 

,y  pentandrum,  113 

Eriolffina,  114 

„  OandoUei,  121 

Eriorhaphe  punicea,  121 
Erythiina  lithosperma,  41 
Erythrochiton  WaUichianum,  90 
ErFthrosterna  acomaua,  158 
albicilla,  246    • 
hyperythra,  246 
leucuxa,  246 
maculata,  168 
parva,  246 
Bordida,  168 

Erythrozylon,  136, 136^ 

Burmanicuiii,  136 
cimeatani,  136 
Indicum,  136 
Kunthianum,  136 
„  monogynmn,  136 

Ei]lixiia,26 
»      „      (Arcnella)  xnirifica,  26 

„      tortuosa,  26 
Eumyias  melanops,  177 
Eurya,  89 

„      GhinensiB,  91 
„      acuminata,  91 
„      Japonica,  91 
lucida,  91 
oboyata,  91 
Boxburghii,  91 
serrata,  91 
syxnplocina,  91 
virenB,  91 
Wallichiana,  98 
Wightaana,  91 
Euryale,  64 

„      ferox,  66 
Eurysionms  orientaliB,  164 
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Fibiaurea,  69 


Fibratuea  tinctoria,  69 
Fimbrifltylis  diphyUa,  201 

,,  polymoipha,  201 

Finniana  colorata,  var.  folgeiu,  117 
Fifisifitigma  acandons,  47 
Flacouztia,  74 

catapbxacta,  76 
mennis,  76 
molUs,  76 
Totundifolia,  76 
eapida,  76 
„    yar.  glabenima,  76 
„    yar.  genuina,  76 
„    yar.  puberula,  76 
Bepiaria,  76 
Sumatrana,  76 
Flemingia  nana,  186 
•      „         seiicanB,  186 
Fuligu^  criBtata,  176 
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G»Ttnera.raceni08a,  136 
GanitroB  spkaaricuB,  133 
Qarcinia,  86 

anomala,  87 

CboiByana,  88 

oowa,  87 

oomea,  86 

dulcxB,  88 

eUiptica,  87 

heterandra,  87 

kydda,87 

IsuicesBfolia,  87 

lobulosa,  87 

lonioeroideB,  87 

mangostana,  86 

MerguensiB,  87 

pictoria,  88 

Boxburgfaii,  87 

speciosa,  86 

succifolia,  87 

„        xantbochymuB,  88 

Garrolax  albosnpeiciliariB,  161 

cenilat^  160 

gnlaris,  161 

galbanuB,  161 
„        memlinus,  162 
CrOclniiltiB  g^iantia,  166 

,,        obtusifolia,  136 
Geranium,  138 
Glaucidiom  Brodiffii,  163 
GoniothalamuB,  49 

cardiopetaloB,  56 

Griffitihii,  66 
„  BOBquipedaliB,  66 

GU>rdoma,  89 

floribnnda,  93 
integnfolia,  93 
oblata,  94 
WaUichii,  93 

GoBsypium,  102 

Barbadensc,  112 
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ium  Kerbacenm,  112 

Gynandropa^  67 

w» 

hei'baceum,  yar.  herbaceum, 

» 

pentaphylla,  68 

112 

Gynocardia,  74 

w 

„        var.  hirsutiiin,  112 

M 

odorata,  76 

n 

hiisutom,  112 

Gtypsophila,  80 

f* 

obtusifoliuin,  112 

n 

yaccaria,  81 

OTaminicola  BenizralenaiB.  167 

Grewia,  123,  1 2d 

Harina  < 

mryotoidea  203 

>« 

abutilifolia,  127 

Harpactes  Hodgsoni,  177 

m 

„        yar.  aapera,  137 

Helicteres,  111 

9* 

„        yar.  sclerophylloides, 

M 

angustifolia,  119 

128 

»> 

elongata,  119 

»» 

„        yar.  viridescens,  127 

99 

glabriuscula,  119 

M 

acnnunata,  122 

99 

hirsuta,  119 

»* 

Adiatica,  127 

99 

hirsuta,  yar.  spicata,  119 

M 

„        yai*.  nana,  127 

n 

„      yar.  oblonga,  119 

«» 

„        yar.  yestita,  127 

99 

isora,  119 

n 

aspora,  127 

99 

Javensis,  119 

•> 

calophylla,  125 

99 

lanceolata,  119 

w 

elotstica,  127 

99 

oblonga,  119 

w 

excelsa,  126 

9> 

obtusa,  119 

w 

floribunda,  124 

9f 

plebeja,  119 

•f 

hoUctenfolia,  126 

99 

spicata,  119 

M 

hirsuta,  126 

99 

„       yar.  lanigera,  119 

»f 

„      var.  genuina,  126 

99 

yentita,  119 

>» 

'y,      yar.  helicteiifolia,  126 

9» 

yirgata,  119 

» 

„      yar.  yiminea,  126 

»1 

yisdda,  119 

y» 

heterocHta,  122 

Hemichelidon  fuliginosa,  244 

*» 

]iunulis,yar.  Wallichii,  127 

)) 

Sibirica,  344 

»» 

„       yar.  retusifolia,  127 

Ueritiera,  114 

»> 

»       127 

91 

fomes,  118 

» 

Iffivigata,  126 

n 

Httoralifs  118 

»• 

„        yar.  glabra,  126 

99 

macrophylla,  118 

M 

„        yar.  pubescena,  126 

9* 

minor,  118 

» 

lanceolata,  128 

99 

tothila,  118 

» 

microstemina,  127 

EibiBCUB 

,  102 

»t 

microcos,  126 

» 

Abelmoscbiis,  110 

n 

nana,  127 

99 

abelmoschus,   yar.  multiformi 

n 

pilom,  126 

110 

9* 

retusifolia,  127 

99 

aculeattts,  109 

99 

BalWfolia,  126 

t> 

cancellatus,  110 

M 

scabrida,  126 

99 

cannabinns,  110 

9» 

sclerophylla,  128 

99 

diyorsifolius,  109 

99 

sinuata,  126 

99 

oscolentus,  110 

99 

tUesefolia,  127 

9> 

ficiilneiis,  110 

W 

nlmifolia,  126 

99 

furcatus,  109 

ff 

yiminea,  126,  128 

99 

hastatiis,  111 

9* 

scabrophylla,  128 

99 

heterophyllns,  109 

Quatteria  brevipetala,  53 

99 

hostilis.  111 

*9 

cerasoidos,  53 

99 

lampas,  112 

»> 

Jenkinsii,  53 

9> 

longifoliufl,  110 

M 

laterifolia,  52 

99 

lunarifoliiLS,  109 

>9 

macrophyUa,  53 

99 

manihot,  110 

9» 

membranacea,  53 

99 

macrophyllus,  HI 

f» 

nitida,  53 

99 

micrantbus,  108 

M 

pallida,  201 

99 

mutabiliB,  109 

1* 

Bpathulata,  52 

M 

pandiiriformiH,  109 

ft 

sesquipodaliB,  56 

19 

pentaphylluA,  110 

» 

Sumatrana,  53 

>f 

populneoidcs,  112 

OuaztmiA,  114 

99 

populneus,  111 

99 

tomentofla,  121 

99 

procerus,  109 
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HibittcuB  prostraiufl,  110 
pungcns,  111 
radiatuB,  109 

„        var.  liindleyi,  110 
rigidus,  108 
roaa  Sinensia,  100 
Babdariffa,  110 
Bagittifolius,  110 
icandens,  111 
Bolandra^lOS 
setosuB,  111 
Btorckii,  109 
strictuB,  110 
SurrattenaiB,  109 
ByriacuB,  109 
tetralocuIariB,  112 
tUiaceuBy  111 

,,        yar.  toziaosuB,  111 
tricuBpiB,  111 
truncatiiB,  108 
tubulosuB,  109 
venustuB,  109 

„        var.  Brandisii,  109 
TitifoHus,  108 
*    ,,         YulpinuB,  111 
Hieiax  entolmos,  162 

„      melanoleucoBy  162 
Hierococcyx  variuB,  165 
Hippolais  Kama,  247 
Hiptage,  185 

arborea,  136 
BonghalenBiB,  186 
candicans,  186 
Madablota,  186 
obtusifolia,  136 
HirsBa  Indica,  137 
nutanB,  187 
rotnncUfolia,  187 
tomentosa,  187 
Hirimdo  Cahirica,  152 
Daurica,  243 
erythropygia,  248 
gatturaJis,  152 
rustica,  152 
„        Tytleri,  152 
Homalitim  foetidum,  75 
HomraiuB  bicomis,  154 
Hoped)  95 

eglanduloBa,  100 
mginea,  96 
grandiflora,  96 

Sratiiwima,  100 
riffithii,  101 
oblongifolia,  100 
odorata,  100 
Bcaphula,  100 
„      vasta,  100 
Hoieites  pallidipNes,  247 
HoromiB  assiimlis,  246 
Humea  elata,  124 
Hyalodtemma  Boxburgliiaiia,  58 
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HydnocarpuB,  74 

„  castanfiiiB,  76 

„  heterophylloB,  76 

Hydrooera,  188 
Hyperanthera  Moriiiga,  72 
Hypericum,  88 

„  arboxeeoexis,  85 

elodeoides,  84 
Hookerianom,  84 
Japonicnm,  84 
Leechenaultii,  84 
oblongifolium,  84 
triflorum,  84 
HypopicuB  hyperythro^  155 


9» 


DHciam,  47 

„        majuB,  4/7 
Impatieiifi,  139 

BalBamina,  141 

„        var.  coccinea,  141 
„        var.  YulgaiU)  141 
capiUipes,  141 
Chineiisis,  140 
dicsBoides,  140 
fiiBciculata,  140 
heterophylla,  140 
MalayeiiBis,  141 
natana,  141 
FariBhii,  141 
reticulata,  140 
setacea,  140 
Tavoyana,  141 
tomentosa,  140 
violffiflora,  141 
Indigofera  debiliB,  184 
„        viBoosa,  184 
lonidium,  72 

„        Bufi&uticoBiun,  73 
Ixuliis  GastanioepB,  169 
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Kayea,  85 

i,     norvoaa,  89 
Kerivoula  Hardwickii,  286 

„        picta,  286 
Elcin^ovia  hospita,  122 
Korthalda,  197 

angusta,  207 
flagellariBy  207 
laonioaa,  197,  207 
xigida,207 
„        Bcaphigera,  197,  206 
Kydia,  102 

calycina,  106 
fratema,  106 
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Labeo  dyocheilos,  82 
LaniuB  collmioidee,  157 
,,      hypoleucoa,  157 
„      tepbronotoB,  157 
Lasfiingia  Indica,  81 
Leiothiix  argontauriB,  169 
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Ldothrix  lutens,  169 
Lepidium,  66 

„        Bativiim,  67 
Leptocoma  Hasselti,  166 
Leptoconchns  Robilliardi,  29 
Leptonychia,  114 

g]al)Ta,  122 
heteroclita,  122 
moacuTToides,  122 
Lespedeza  pinetorum,  184 
Lcbritonia  procTunbeoB,  105 
licuala,  196,  204 

longipes,  196,  204 
palndoea,  196,  204 
peltate,  196,  204 
TiJTnacia,  6Q 

Amhersfiaiia,  62 
cnspidata,  62 
triaiidra,62 
M       yelutina,  62 
Lmmaetas  Kienerii,  152 
LunopsiB  canoellata,  28 

*  f,        compressa,  28 
»,         Japonica,  28 

Linum,  134 
»>        repens,  134 
9        trigynuin,  134 
liiriodciidrom  gprandiflomm,  47 

„  liliillora,  47 

liyistona,  196 

)i         Jenkinsiana,  205 

*  s>         speciosa,  196 
^LonicGTa  leiantha,  188 

»>         longiflora,  188 
Lophophanes  Hmnei,  248 

„  Oemodiufl,  248 

Ludia  foetida,  75 
n      Bpinosa,  74 

MacTonyctcris  gigas,  284 
Magnolia,  47 

„  insignis,  47 

„  sphenocarpa,  47 

Hahonia  NopalensiB,  63 
Malacocircus  (Layaidia)  robiginoinis,  164 
„  „         subrufos,  165 

„  tomoolor,  164 

Malphigia,  135 

coccifera,  136 
coccigcra,  136 
„  heteranthera,  138 

MalTa,101 
„       Neilgherrensis,  102 
„       Terticillata,  102 
MalTastarum,  101 

„  ruderale,  102 

„  tricufipidatam,  102 

Haroca  Penelope,  176 
^HargineUa  rVolyarina)  deformis,  28 
festiva,  23 
gemma,  23 
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«MaTgmeIla  (VolTarina)  inconspicna,  28 

„  neglecta,  23 

•        „  (Glabella)  picturata,  28 

,4  suavis,  28 

Marsyopctalum  coratoBanthes,  201 
Motacilla  Madoraspatana,  168 
Manglietia,  47 

„  insignia,  47 

Megaderma  lyra,  236 
Melhania,  114 

„  Hamiltoniana,  121 

*Molia  Birmanica,  183 
Mclodiia,  114 

coTchorifolia,  121 
Yelutina,  121 
Molodorom,  49 

Bancanum,  181 
bicolor,  57 
Griffi11m,57 
latifolium,  181 
macranthum,  56 
manubriatum,  181 
monosi)ermum,  57 
parviflorum,  181 
rubiginosom,  57 
Teirucosum,  67 
Melophns  melanicteros,  171 
Menispermum  cocculus,  6^ 
„    '         cordifolium,  60 
heteroclitum,  62 
hirsutum,  31 
myosotoides,  61 
polycarpum,  62 
tomentoBum,  60 
triandnim,  62 
TiUoBum,  61 
„  verrucoBum,  60 

Mcsua,  85 

ferrea,  89 
nervosa,  89 
pedunciUata,  89 
speciosa,  89 
Michelia,  47 

„        anrantiaca,  48 
,1        champuca,  48 
Microptemiifl  phaioceps,  176 
liiliusa,  49 

y,        tristis,  181 

Roxburghiana,  58 
Bclerocarpa,  58 
„        Yelutina,  58 
Milvus  affinis,  242,  243 
GoYinda,243 
melanotijs,  152  243 
major,  248 
„        palustris,  242,  243 
Minla  ignotincta,  169 
Mitra  aHHimilis,  29 
„      (Nebularia)  aasimills,  29 
caeligena,  29 
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Mitra  (Turricula)  Garrettii,  29 

y,      pardalis,  24 
Mitrephora,  49 

aperta,  57 
Maingayi,  57    - 
reticiilata,  57 
tomentosa,  57 
vandsaflora,  57,  181 
Monocera  femiginea,  183 
„         grandiflora,  132 
„         rugosa,  132 
Monoceras  lanccolatum,  132 
obtuBum,  132 
petiolata,  132 
trichanthera,  122 
Monoon  Sumatranum,  53 
Mops  Indicus,  143 
Morindopsis  capillaris,  189 
Moringa  pteiygosperma,  72 
Af  otacilla  alba,  252 

Cashmeriensis,  250 
Bukhimensis,  251 
flaveBcens,  248 
Hodgson!,  250,  261 
Luzoniensis,  251 
personata,  250,  251 
Muciina  angaina,  186 
,,      biplieata,  186 
„      mollisima,  187 
„      monosperma,  186 
Mulleripicus  puberulentus,  155 

„  Malabarica,  171 

Mimia  nisoria^  170 
,,       Bubundulata,  170 
„       undulata,  170 
Murina  cyclotis,  236 

,,        harpia,  236 
Muscicapa  cinereoalba,  244,  245 
Muscicapula  superciliaris,  157 

„  sestigma,  157 

Mycteria  anstndis,  175 
Myriophyllum,  82 

Indicum,  83 
tetrandnim,  83 
tuberculatmn,  88 
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Karavelia,  43 

f,        dasyonGTira,  44 

ff        laorifolia,  44 

„        Zeylanica,  44 
Kassa  (Arciilaria)  callospira,  25 
„     somipHcata,  24 

•  „     (Telasco)  Stoliczkana,  24 

„     (Niotha)  sinufligera,  var.  Cemioa, 
26 

*  ,,     (Hima)  siatroidea,  24 
Kastortium,  65 

>,  Benghalense,  66 

f,  diffusum,  66 

„  Indicum,  66 

»f  19        Tar.  Benghalense,  66 


Nafituitiiim  Indicum,  Tar.  glabnzm,  % 
„  Madagascariense,  66 

„  montaiiuin,  66 

Nelmnbium  qpeciosum,  6& 
Kelumboy  64 

„        nucUera,  65 
Nemoricola  Indica,  168 
Neomis  assimilis,  167 

„      flaTolivacea,  246 
Niebuhria,  67 

„         ?  variabilis,  68 
Nigelia,  43 

„        Indica,  45 
„        sativa,  4<5 
Niltava  grandia,  177 
„      sundaxa,  177 
Nipa,  193 

„    fruticans,  193, 199 
l^ycticejus  omahis,  236 
„         Temimnekii,  236 
Tickelli,  236 
KyctiiLomus,  142 

.^igyptiacufi,  148 
Bengalensia,  143 
Cestonii,  142 
insignia,  142 
Johorensis,  142, 144 
plicatus,  142^  143 
tenuis,  143 
•  „  tragatufl,  143 

Kyctiomifi  Athertoni,  163 
NymphsBa,  64 

esculenta,  64 
lotus,  64 
„      var.  oordifolia,  6-4 
„       var.  pubescens,  6i 
pubescens,  64 
rubra,  64 
Btellata,  64 

f,      var.  cyanea,  64 
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n      var.  pan'iflora,  64 
„      var.  versicolor,  64 
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Ochrocarpus,  85 

„  Siamensia,  88 

Oriolus  tenuirO(Stna,  166 
Oropliea,  49 

acuminata,  58 

Brandisii,  58 

hexandra,  58 

polycarpa,  57 

Orthotomua  edela,  166 

„  fiavoviridiS)  166 

Otocompaa  jocosa,  179 
Oudeniausia  hirauta,  119 

„  intcgcn-ima,  119 

,»  viscida,  119 

Oxalia,  138 

„      comiculata,  139 
„      puailla,  139 
„      sensitiva,  139 
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Oxymitra,  49 

«Phyllorhina  leptophylla,  234 

'  „        fomicata,  56 

„          gpeoris,  236 

^         Macclellandii,  66 

PhyllorDifl  CochinchinenBiB,  180 

y,         stenopetala,  55 

„          chlorocephalus,  180 

f,         unoaffifolia,  56 

Phylloscopus  pallidipcs,  246 

„            sylvicultrix,  247 

Pachyglofisa  melanoxantha,  156 

„            borcalis,  247 

Pachygone,  59 

M             magnirostriB,  247 

y»          dasycarpa,  63 

,,             sibilatrix,  247 

^          odorifera,  63 

Picus  cathpharius,  154 

„          ovata,  63 

Pinauga,  194 

Papaver,  65 

„         costata,  200 

„         Bomniferum,  55 

^         Kuhlii,  200 

Parabsena,  59 

„         patula,  201 

„          sagittata,  59 

Pipastes  maculatuB,  252 

*Paradoxoiiiis  Aasteni,  159 

PipiBtrelluB  affinis,  236 

„             ilaviiostris,  159 

„        Austenianufi,  236 

Paxaahorea,  95 

Pitta  cyanea,  159 

„          stellata,  99 

„     cucullata,  158 

Paritiuin  tiliaceiun,  111 

Pittosporum  femigineum,  76 

Parus  monticolnB,  170 

Plagioptcron,  135 

„     oemodiuB,  -248 

„            BuaveolenR,  138 

Parvatia,  63 

Planesticus  fuscatuB,  159 

„         Bnmoniaiia,  63 

Plectocomia,  199 

Passer  cinnomomeus,  171 

,,        .    clongata,  208 

,»       montanufl,  171 

*           „            macrostachya,  199,  207 

PaTonia,  101 

Pnoepyga  longicaudata,  160,  178 

^         glochomifoUa,  106 

Podiceps  Pbilippensifl,  176 

„         odorata,  106 

PolauiBia  Chelidonii,  68 

,,         rosea,  106 

,y        icosandia,  68 

„         Zeylanica,  106 

Polyalthia,  48 

*PectiiiiciiluB  planatiis,  29 

„        Andamanica,  53 

„           vitreufl,  29 

„        bifaria,  53 

PelticflJyz  argentea,  52 

1,        cerasoidos,  53 

Pentace,  123 

„        costata,  53 

„         Burmanica,  124 

„        dubia,  53 

Pentacine  Siameiifiis,  100 

„            f,      var.  Falconeri,  53 

Pentaomo,  95 

„            „        ,t     glabriuBcuIa,  53 

Pentapetes,  114 

„         JenkinBii,  53 

Pentaptera  pyrifblia,  188 

„        lateriflora,  52 

Peiioampylus  incantiB,  61 

„        macrophylla,  53 

Pemifi  cristata,  243 

„        nitida,  53 

Phamaceum  depreesum,  81 

„        simianim,  52 

Phaseolua  dolichoides,  185 

„         BuberoBa,  53 

„        fuscuR,  186 

,1        Sumatrana,  58 

„        grandis,  185 

Polycarpsea,  80 

y,         lucens,  185 

„          corymbosa,  81 

Phaeanthufl,  49 

„          marginata,  81 

,,          dioicufl,  58 

Polycarpon,  80 

Phoenix,  194 

„          LceflingisB,  81 

„         acaulis,  194,  202 

Polvgala,  76 

„        dactylifera,  202 

'„          ariUata,  78 

„        paludosa,  194,  202 

„          arvensiB,  77 

ff        Siamensis,  202 

„          cardiocarpa,  78 

„        sylyestris,  194,  202 

„          (/hinensiB,  77 

Phyllorhina  armigera,  284,  236 

„          crotalarioides,  78 

*           „          brachyota,  237 

,,         erioptera,  78 

„          Commersonii,  234 

„          furcata,  78 

„          diadema,  236 

p          glaucescens,  78 

„          fulva,  235 

„         glomerata,  77 

,,         larvata,  235 

„         Karenfiiuni,  78 
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Folygala  loptalca,  78 
„         tolophioideB,  77 
„         triphyUa,  var.  glaucescenfl,  78 
Pomatorhinufl  leucogaster,  160 
„  McClellandi,  177 

,,  rnfiooUis,  160 

Popowia  Helferi,  64 
Portulaca,  81 

,y        oleiacea,  81 
y,        quadrifida,  82 
Porzana  bicolor,  174 

„      fusca,  175 
Pratinioola  caprata,  166 
n  Indica,  166 

„  leucura,  166,  171 

Prinia  flaviventrifl,  171 
g^racilifl,  165 
Hodgson!,  165,  166 
rafescexifl,  166 
,,  mfula,  165 

pTopanxB  vinipectufl,  169 
PsUobium  capillaro,  189 
Psophia  crepitanB,  254 
*PterocarpuB  macrocaipus,  187 
Pterocymbium  Javanicum,  XVJ 
PteropuB  mediua,  236 
Ptorospennum,  114 

acorifolium,  120 
aceroides,  120 
Blumeanum,  120 
ciimamomeufi,  120,  182 
fuscum,  120 
diversifolium,  120 
laaceaBfoliom,  120 
somisagittatum,  120 
Ptychospoima  simplici^rons,  201 
Pueraiia  brachycarpa,  185 
Pycnonotus  pygsBUB,  178 
Pyctorhifl  SinensiB,  160 
Pyramidanthe  xnacrantha,  66 
Pyrenaria,  89 

attenuata,  93 
camellisBflora,  92 
diospyricarpa,  92 
lanceolata,  93 
Berrata,93 
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BalluB  striatuB,  175 
RanimculuB,  43 

diffusuB,  45 
Indicus,  45 
BceleratuB,  48 
subpinnatus,  45 
„  vestituB,  45 

ItaphanuB,66 

„  sativuB,  67 

ReguloideB  chloronotuB,  247 

„  var.  168 

erocbroa,  167 
•  fulvoventer,  167 

maculipenniB,  247,  248 
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Ueguloides  pioregulus,  2i7 
„  trochiloideB,  247 

„  vixidipeimis,  247 

Beidlcia  Telutina,  121 
Reinwardtia,  134 

„  Indica,  134 

„  trigyna,  134 

RhinolophuB  affimB,  236 

Ghux)eiiBis,  236 
larvatuB,  234 
luctuB,  234 
„  Yunanensis,  234 

Rhopidox>etalum  uniflortun,  65 
Rhynchosia  tomentosa,  186 
*KiB8oina  evanida,  25 

*  minuta,  25 
nivea,  26 
obeliscuB,  25 

*  „        percraasa,  26 
Boydaia,  68 

„        obtnaifolia,  71 
„        parviflora,  71  , 
Rubia  cordifolia,  188 

*  .,      SikkimeiiBis,  188 
Ruticilla  aurorea,  166 
Ryparia,  74 

dBsia^  76 
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Saocoi>etalum  sclcrocarpmn,  58 
SaggueroB  Rumphii,  202 
Salmalia  Malabarica,  113 
Salomonia,  76 

angulata,  79 
aphylla,  79 
OajitonioiLsis,  78 
cylindrica,  79 
longiciliata,  78 
obovata,  79 
oblongifolia,  79 
parasitica,  79 
Saponaiia  porfoliata,  81 

„  vaccaria,  81 

Saraglosea  spiloptora,  170 
Sauraiija,  89 

armata,  92 
oerea,  92 
macrotricha,  92 
Punduana,  92 
Roxburghu,  92 
Scaphimn  Wallidm,  117 
Schima,  89 

Bancana,  94 
crenata,  94 
monticola,  93, 181 
NoronliBd,  93 
oblata,  94 
Wamchii,93 
*Scbiniedelia  cbartacea,  183 
Scboutenia,  128 
Scolopax  roBtioola,  258 
Scolopia,  74 
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Soolopia  Boxbnrghii,  74 
*Scatii8  ?  abnormis,  28 
SeafoTthJa  Euhlii,  200 
Secuxidaca,  77 

inappendicnlaia,  79 
paniculata,  79 
Tavoyana,  79 
„        scandens,  79 
SemeiocaidimiiglaaceBoens,  78 
Semiplotns  McClcUazidi,  31 
Bethia  Indica,  135 
Sethia  P  kunthiana,  186 
Shorea,  95 

floribimda,  100 
gratiRHiTna,  100 
Helferi,100 
leproBuia,  100 
obtusa,  99 
Penangiana,  96 
xobusta,  100 
Biamensia,  100 
Btellata,  99 
Sibia  giacilis,  164, 179 
„     pnlcheUa,  164 
^Sicydium  fjEUMaatuxn,  81 
Sida,101 

acuta,  108 
alnifolia,  106 
Asiatica,  104 
oordifolia,  103 
cajpinifolia,  108 
Cbmenaifl,  103 
corylifolia,  108 
decagyna,  108 
glutmosa,  104 
graTeolenSy  104 
huinilifi,  104 
Indica,  104 
microphylla,  108 
lanceolata,  103 
MyBurensiSy  104 
FhiUippica,  103 
poljrandra,  104 
popnlifolia,  104 
retusa,  108 
rbombifolia,  106 

yar.  acuta,  108 
var.  alnifolia,  103 
Tar.  canariensiB,  102 
var.  Tiinneanft,  103 
„  var.  retiua,  103 

rhomboidca,  103 
Binapis  cuneifolia,  67 
dichotoma,  67 
divaricata,  66 
jxincea,  67 
patenis,  67 
pndlla,  66 
ramofla,  67 
.,      rugo8a,67 
Bipnia  erTthraca,  158 
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Sitta  Nagacnsis,  157 
Spizixos  canifrons,  179 
Bpizalauda  Deva,  252 

,,        siminima,  252 
Btephaoxa,  59 

hemandifolia,  61 

f,  yar.  discolor,  61 

,,  var.  glabrcscona, 

61 

„        xotunda,  61 
Btercnlia,  114 

M        alata,  117 

angiutifolia,  116 

„        Tar.  angnstifolia,  116 
,y        Tar.  mollis,  116 
campantdata,  117 
coccinea,  116 
colorata,  117 
„        Tar.  fulgonn,  117 
p        ensofolia,  117 
„        foetida,  116 
^        fulgenfl,  117 
,f       guttata,  117 
„        Heynii,  117 
„        longifolia,  116 
„        linguifolia,  117 
„        mollis,  116 
„        omatfii,  116 
„        pallens,  117 
„        parviflora,  116 
„        omata,  116 
„        rubiginosa,  116 
„        acaphigera,  117 
ff        striatiiiora,  116 
„        urens,  116 
„        Tersicolor,  116 
„        Tillosa,  116 
Buya  atrogularis,  167 

„     fdiginosa,  16 
Bynaptea  grandiflora,  96 

„        odorata,  96 
BylTiparus  modestus,  169 

Talinmn,  81 

„         cuneifolium,  82 
Tamarix  dioica,  82 
„        gaUica,  82 
„         Indica,  82 
Taphozous  melanopogon,  286 

„  saccolaiiniis,  236 

Taractogonos  Blumci,  76 
Tchitrea  affinis,  157 
Telauma,  47 

Candolloi,  47 
liliifera,  47 
„  mutabilis,  47 

Tomstrsemia,  89 

bilocularis,  92 
coriacea,  90 
Japonica,  90 
„  macrocaipa,  90 
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TemstrsBmia  Penangiana,  90 

„  serrata,  92 

Tetracera  sannentosa,  46 
46 

assa,  45 
trigyna,  45 
Thalictnun  bracteatum,  43 
Thea  Bohea,  94 
Chincnsis,  94 
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„      Cochinchinenais,  94 
„      viridis,  94 
Thespesia,  102 

lampaa,  112 
macrophylla,  112 
„  populnea,  111 

Tiliacora,  59 

acuminata,  62 
racemofia,  62 
Tinamufl  robustus,  254 

„         variegatus,  254 
Tinospoia,  59 

cordifolia,  60 
crispa,  60 
Malabarica,  60 
nudiflora,  60 
,,  tomentosa,  60 

Tinnunculus  ccnchriii,  239 

„  Pekinenais,  239 

Totanus  stagnatilu,  174 
Treron  NipaloniUB,  171 
Tribulus,  188 

cistoides,  138 
lanuginosus,  138 
„         terrestris,  138 
Tribura  luteoventris,  246 
Trichastoma  Abbotti,  162 
Tridesmifi  formosa,  84 

„  pruniflora,  84 

Triopterifl  Indica,  137 
Triton  labiosus,  29 
gemmatus,  29 
gibbosus,  29 

(Guttumlum)  orientalifl,  29 
Triumfetta,  123 

angulata,  128 
annua,  129 
Bartramia,  128 
cana,  128,  129 
oblonga,  129 
octandra,  129 
pilosa,  129 

„      Tar.  oblonga,  129 
rhomboidea,  128 
rotundifolia,  129 
Bcmitriloba,  129 
tomentosa,  129 
Trivalvaria  macrophylla,  53 
Trochalopteron  Austcni,  180 

cineraccum,  162 
lineatum,  163 
Betafer,  163 
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Trochalopteron  yariegatnm,  168 

„  yirgatum,  162 

Trochufl  (Monilea)  calHfera,  27,  28 
(Solariella^  castus,  27 
(danculufl)  CeylonicQS,  27 
depictua,  27 
Kraussii,  27 

*  „         Tonnerrei,  27 
(Moxulea)  Mafioni,  28 

ligata,  27 
Bcabroaus,  27 
„  „  Wamefordi,  27 

TurdinuB  Abbottii,  160 
f,         brevicaudatus,  160 

*  „         Garoends,  160 
TurdtduB  pallens,  178 
Tumix  Dussumierii,  174 

ocellatuB,  174 
Sykesii,  174 
Turtur  hnmilia,  172 
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Unona,  48 

„  coelophloca,  52 

y,  daBymaschala,  52 

,y  yy  var.  Bhumei,  58 

„  „  var.  Wallidui,  53 

p  desmos,  51 

y,  discolor,  51 

„  Donalii,  51 

„  latifolia,  52 

„  longiflora,  52,  56 

„  macrantha,  56 

y,  stenopetala,  52 

Urena,  101 

„  lobata,  105 

„  „       Tar.  lanosa,  105 

„  „       Tar.  sinuata,  105 

„  microcarpa,  105 

^  reticulata,  105 

ff  ribosia,  105 

,»  rigida,  105 

^  Bcrabriuscula,  105 

„  sinuata,  105 

„  speciosa,  105 

„  Swartzii,  105 

„  Timinea,  105 
Urocissa  magnirostris,  170 
Urostigma  Y  cuneatum,  135 
IJTaria,  48 

„  axillaris,  51 

„  bractcata,  50 

„  corasoides,  53 

„  dioica,  58 

„  dulcis,  50 

„  fomiginea,  49 

„  fomieata,  56 

„  grandifiora,  50 

„  hirsuta,  50 

„  lutea,  50 

„  macrophylla,  50 

„  micrantha,  50 
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XJvaria  odorata,  51 

odoratifwiTna,  55 
pnrpuiea,  60 
pflosa,  50 
ptychiocalyx,  50 
reticalata,  97 
aaberosa,  58 
gnmatnuia,  50 
trichomalla,  50 
nncata,  55 
▼entricofla,  50 
▼iIlofla,58 


99 
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Vareca  heterodita,  73 
I  Yateria  lanceaofolia,  101 
yatica,95 

fitginea,  96 
grandiflora,  96 
lanceffifolia,  101 
scaphula,  100 
trigyna,  101 
Veiulia  pprhotiB,  155 
VeepertiliofonnosiiSy  286 
*        „        montiyagufi,  287 

„        plicatoB,  143 
VeeiMnigo  aimectans,  236 

y,  (Pipistrellufl)  AostenianiiB,  286 

„  „  imbiicatuB,  235 

YespeniB  pachyotiB,  285 

„        rrylonycterifl)  pachypna,  236 
^Yigna  brachycarpa,  185 

„      G^angeticuB,  185 
Viola,  72 

diffusa,  72 
Patrinii,72 
piimulifolia,  72 
serpens,  72 


Viola  soflrutioosa,  73 
,,      Walkerii,  72 

Visenia,  114 

Indica,  121 
umbellata,  121 
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Wallichia,  195 

caryotoides,  195,  203 
densiflora,  195,  203 
disticha,  195,  203 
„        oblongifolia,  203 
Waltheiia,  114 

„        Americana,  121 
„        Indica,  121 
Wrightia  caryotoides,  203 

Xanthochymns  dulcis,  88 

„  pictorins,  88 

Xanthophyllmn,  77 

afifine,  80 
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Xylopia,  48 
Xylosma,  74 


angustifolium,  80 
eglandulosum,  80 
flavescens,  79,  80 
fflaucum,  80 
insignis,  80 
paniculatum,  79 
▼irens,  79,  80 


Tuhina  nigprimentom,  169 

Zallacca,  197 

edulis,  207 
Rumphii,  207 
„        WaUichiana,  197,  207 
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ADDITIONS  AND  ERRATA. 


Page  46,  17  lines  firom  top  of  page,  after  words  "i>.  ehngata,  Miq.,"  add  words 
"  FL  Ind.  Bat.  I  /2.  12  ;"  and  21  lines  from  above, /or  "  t.  9293,"  read  "  t.  92—93." 

Page  57,  8  lines  from  top  of  page,  after  words  «  slopes  oi^"  add  word  "  the  •"  and 
after  "Pegu"  add  "Yomah." 

Page  61,  4  lines  from  top  of  page,  tranefer  the  passage  «  2.  C.  Linnjeanus,  (Jfiwjw- 
permam  hirsutum  L.  sp.  pi.  1469  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  HI.  814 ;  Meniapermum  myowtoides,  L. 
1.  c. ;  Cocctdua  villoeus,  DC.  Syst.  I.  525  ;  Hf.  and  Th.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  101). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  hedges,  shrubberies,  etc.,  around  villages  all  over  Pegu  and 
Ptome ;  also  Ava.    Fl.  Jan.  Febr. 

8.  C.  INCANUS,  Colebr.  in  Linn.  Trans.  XYII.  57 ;  Scheff.  Obs.  Phyt.  in.  76  t. 
10.  {Feruiampylue  ineanua,  Miers  in  Tayl.  Ann.  ser.  2.  YII.  40  and  Contr.  Bot.  III! 
118 ;  Hf.  and  Th.  Ind.  Fl.  I.  102  ;  Meniapermum  villoatm  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  HE.  812). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  savannahs,  mixed  and  other  deciduous  forests  all  over  Burmah 
irorxL  Chittagong,  Ava,  Pegu,  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim,  up  to  3000  ft.  eleva- 
tion.   Fl.  March,"  to  the  bottom  of  the  following  page. 

Page  63,  3  lines  from  the  bottom  of  the  page,  for  "  edition,"  read  « issue ;"  and 
6  lines  from  the  bottom,  after  "  t.  940,"  add  "  Jenk.  PI.  Ind.  20.  t.  19." 
Page  67,  18  lines  from  top  of  the  page, /or  "  Roxb.,"  read  "Rchb." 
Page  74,  17  lines  from  top  of  page,  eraae  the  marks  X  X  and  aubatitute  *  *. 
Page  76,  6  lines  from  bottom  of  page,  after  word  "  Seeds,"  add  word  "  usually." 
Page  85,  6  lines  from  top  of  page,  after  «  267,"  add  "  (C.  bi/hrtu,  Tuicz.  in  Bull 
Mox.  1863.  680)." 

Page  103,  16  lines  from  top  of  page,  /or  «  S,  glutinaaa;*  read  "  8.  Myaurenaiar 
Page  104^  4  lines  from  top  of  page,  reatore  «  8,  Jfyaurenaia,   W.  A.,"  and  reduce 
"8.  OLUTiNOSA,  Roxb.   (non  Cav.)"  to  a  synonym;  and  11  lines  from  top  of  page, /or 
"Albutilon,"  read  "Abutilon." 

Page  105,  3  lines  from  top  of  page, /or  "  Capsules,"  read  "Carpels." 
Page  121,  8  lines  from  bottom  of  page,  after    "  374,"  add  «  W,  longiramea    Turcz 
in  Bull.  Mosc.  1863,  671."  ' 

Page  126,  4  lines  from  top  of  page,  for  "*,"  read  «  X  ;"  and  20  lines  horn  the 
top, /or  "(?.  aeahrida,"  read  "(7.  acuminata" 

Page  126,  16  lines  from  top  of  page,  aubatitute  « G.  acuminata,  Tuss.  in  Ann, 
Mus.  rV.  91.  t.  48,"  and  reduce  "  G.  scabrida,  Wall"  to  a  synonym;  and  5  lines 
from  the  bottom,/or  "  IV,"  read  "  1111." 

Page  187,  17  lines  fix>m  top  of  page,  after  "  1/2,"  add  "  poll." 
Page  206,  10  lines  from  top  of  page,  add  the  words  "  Mr.  Homfiay  of  Port  Blair 
has  smce  informed  me  that  this  pahn  makes  a  trunk  8-12  ft.  high,  and  that  the  leaves 
are  there  proportionally  smaller.    It  is  found  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Mouat." 
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